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Chronicle of Events 


January 1926. 

Jan. *26 Second Session ot the Provincial Trade Union Conference at Bombay,, 
llai Sabib Ohandrika Prosad presided. 

Indian Chemical Society Meeting under Sir P, C, Bay’s presidency at 
Bombay—Sir P. 0. Bay gave his opinion that Uavoisior was the disooveret 
of Oxygen. 

3 Jan. *86 Bail way Board’s Annual Beport on Indian Bail ways showing a net 

profit Ba 13‘12 crores published. 

4 Jan, '26 Annual Meeting of tlie Indian Science Congress under the Presidency of 

Ur. Albert Howard at Bombay. 

ninth Session of the Indian Kconomio Conference at Bombay—Prof. 
C. J. Hamilton presided. 

7 Jan. '26 Workers’ Meeting at Madras under Major Qraham Pole’s Pteeidenoy 
resolved to start Indian Fabian Sooiaty to carry on a Socialistic propa* 
ganda. 

Bai Bahadur Sadananita Dowora’s Besolution on the transfer of Sylhet' 
to Bengal (lassed in Assam Coonoil. 

5 Jan. ’26 All-India Trade ITnioii (/'ongresii at Madras nnder tlie Presidentship of 

Mr. V. y. Oiri protested strongly against the South African Asiatic Bill. 
Sikh Members of tiie Punjab Council resolved not to accept Ministry aa 
long as tbe Curdwaru prisoners were not unconditionally released. 

If Jan. -26 Messrs. Khaparde, Bane, iCantikar and Anoy resigned membership of C. 
P. Swaraj Parry, 

12 Jan. ’26 Baro<la celebrated Jubileo ot H. H. Maharaja Sayaji Bao Qaekwar. 

13 Jan. ’26 Qaekwar of Barwla remirteil land revenue arrears and abolished Oottoa 

Bxuisc Duty and Introduced n-lephones for all towns as Jubilee conces* 
sions. 

14 Jan, ’26 Viceroy nominatni Official and Non-Official members to the Council ot 

State. The Non-o63eial8 included Sir D. Wacba, K, 0. Bay, Major Akbac 
Kbsn, Baja Nawab All Khan, Baja Haruam Sing, Baja Charanjit Si^g 
and Maharaja of Ourdwan. 

Sirdar Jogeudra Singh aiipointeii Minister of Agriculture, Punjab. 
Non-Purman OSendors’ Rx|ittUion Bill received tbe assent of Viceroy, 
Members of the South African Deputation, Messrs. J. W. Godfrey, V. 0. 
Patber and A. A. Mirsa arrived at Madras. 

Madras Presidency Stndcnis’ Conference met nnder tbe Piesidenoy of 
Mr. B. C. Pal. 

16 Jan. ’36 Bomlmy Citiiisens’ meeting under H. H. Ags Khan’s presidentship—^ 
protest against South African legislation. 

Bombay Swarajists statement not to contest tbe by-elections published. 

20 Jan. ’26 Lord Beading opened tbo Assembly at Delhi—regretted that Indian 
leaders bait not made a response to Birkenhead’s gesture, 

Lahore High Court acquitted 8 and upheld tbe conviction of 43 men in 
tbe Babar Afcali Case. 

28 Jan. ’26 Maharaja of Baroda’s banquet in honour of tbe Viceroy and Daily Bead¬ 
ing—Tbe Maliaraja claimed tbe restoration of original sovereignty or 
ancient privileges—The Viceroy promised careful and imparlM con« 
sideration. 

Nagpur oilmens in a public meeting strongly protested against South 
African legislation. 

2 
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96 Ju. ’26 20 Akali leaden inolading Sirdar Bahadur Sirdar 'rfabatab Singh acquit* 
ted on giving nndertaking to work out the Qnindwara Act, 

Ifr, T. 0. Qoawami’s amendment demanding open trial of all political 
detennea carried in the Anembly by 63 to 46 votee. 

28 Jan. ’26 Nagpur Congreea Committee pasted vote of ’ no confidence ’ in its President 

Dr, Oholimr. 

29 Jan. ’26 Mr. Bamobandra Bao presiding over the Conference of National Frobi* 

bitive Party urged Prohibition as a National ideal. 

Moderate Conference in Albert Hail Calcutta pleaded for a common 
platform. 

80 Jan, ’26 Indian Chamber of Commerce inaugurated in Calcutta. 

81 Jan, ’26 Lucknow citiseus in public meeting under the presidency of Hon. Baja 

Sir Bampal Singh protested against the South African Class Areas Bill. 


February 1926. 

2 Feb. ’26 Home Member heckled in the Assembly about Mr. Colman (A. 0.1. D. 

officer of the Punjab) succeeding Prof, Bu^brook Williams as the Director 
of Public Information, Oovt. of India. ^ 

3 Feb. ’26 Calcutta citizens in a meeting at Town Hall under Lord Bishop’s presi* 

deney protested against the anti-Indian legislation of the Bontb African 
Government. The Lord Bishop declared bis sympathy with the Indian 
settleis and characterised the Bill as contrary to the principle of humanity 
and justice. 

” Trading Taxation Bill ” passed in the Assembly, 

Government demand for inen-ased salary for two members of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council defeated in the Assembly by 60 against 
40 votes. 

4 Feb. ’26 Mr, Biswsnath Dass sentenced to 6 months* rigorous imprisonment and 

fined Us. 6.000 for drawing Bs. 2,110 for kh^dar prop^nda, thereby 
causing wrongful loss to Ooverument« 

5 Feb. '26 Trade Union Bill and Contempt of Court Bill passed in the Assembly. 

Amendment for reduction of the By, demand of 68 lacs by 37 lacs by Mr. 
H, E. Acbarya carried by 60 to 49 votes in the Assembly. 

Madras Council President over-ruled by the Governor on adjournment 
motion of Bontb African Bill. 

The Viceroy welcomed the members of the new Council of State at 
Delhi and announced the formstion of a Boyal Indian Navy, 

10 Feb, ’26 Criminal Code Amendment Bill introduced in the Assembly by 62 votes 
to 45. 

12 Feb, ’26 Mr. Amarnatb Dutts’s Bill for repealing the Bengal Begulation dis¬ 
cussed in the Assembly—Mr, Donovan delivered a most provocative 
speecb—Laia Lajpat Uai ridiculing his enthusiasm remarked ; “ An Irish 
Bureaucrat is a different commodity from an Irishman in Dublin.’’ 

Ail Hindus found guilty and convicted in the Panipaib riot case by Mr. 
Waugh, Special Magistrate. 

18 Feb, *26 Surma Valley Conference at Habigunj—Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta presided, 

14 Fek *26 Besponsive Co-operators—Conference at Akola. Mr, H, B, Jayakar 
preMded. 

Hr, Godfrey of the South African deputation interviewed by a “ Free 
Press ’’ representative said ; “ We bad an interesting interview with 
Mahatmaji who expressed bis willingness to go to South Africa if neces¬ 
sity arose.’’ 

Mr. E, C. Boy raised the debate on the Boyal Commission of Agricnltnre 
in the Council of State. 
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16 Feb. ’66 Repeal of tbe Bnnna Expnleion of Oflenden* Act oatrled in the 

Aaeembly by 69 votee Co 36, the Enropean non-offioiale voting with Indian 
officials. 

Lunacy \ot passed in the Assembly. 

17 Feb. *66 Bengal Village SelLQovernraent Bill thrown oat in tbe Bengal Conncil, 

18 Feb. ’26 President's arhitary ruling in Bengal Council—Swarajists and Nationalisto 

walk out in protest. 

Mr. Sorabji’s appeal to Viceroy for a demand tor Bound Table Oou> 
ferenco for South Africa. 

Sir Charles I ones presented Railway Budget in the Assembly—wagon 
orders placed with ludiau firms. 

Mr. Seibna's resolutiou in the Conncil of State for the immediate appoint* 
meni, of a Uoyal Commission lost. 

Sir Abdur Uahim's amendiueut on electoral rules moved in tbe Bengal 
Council without due notice carried. 

Land Revenue Sales Act passed in the Behar Oounoil. 

19 Feb. *26 First sitting of the Indian ludnstrial Congress at Delhi. 

Mr. Donald presented annual budget iu the Bengal Conuoil—increase of 1 
lacs in police grants. 

Ur, Amar Nath Dutia’s Bill to repeal Bengal Regulation not taken into 
oonsideraiion iu the Assembly by 49 votes to 46. 

(lokhale anniversary meeting at Bombay—Sir Btauley Heed presided. 

20 Keb. ’26 Mr, Subhas Chandra Bose and other detenues at Mandalay Jail resorted 

to hunger strike as a protest against Qovernmeut teinsal for Dnrga Bnja, 
Saaraswati I'uja and other holy festival allowances. 

Sir J, C, Bose elected President of the Iwtian Science Congress at Lahore, 

22 Feb. '26 Assam Governor openeti the Winter Sessiou of tbe Assam Council at 

Suiiloug, 

Resolution on the Compulsory Physical Culture for students between tbe 
ages 1*2 and 16 passed iu the Bengal Council. 

Mr. L. P. Bhupatkar elecleil Leader ot tlie Swarajya Party in tbe Bombay 
Con noil, 

23 Feb. '26 Forward ” of Calcutta brought to light Lt.-Col. Mnlvany’s evidence 

before the Indian Jail Committee about the treatment to politioal prisoners 
in or about 1916 ami ou the iiuestiouable manner in which reports 
regarding them were drawn. 

Drman.l for the Railway Boanl tlirown out in the Assembly by 61 
voles to 48. 

Salary of the I'tesident raiseil to one thousand in the Assam Council. 

.IssHui Council rejected by 19 to lO voles the resolution proposing transfer 
ot Oachar to Ueugal. 

24 Feb. '26 Report on Bengul’s Public Health for 1924 published; terrible infant 

luoilaliiy and malaria’s heavy roll. 

Morion lor removal of President defeated in the Bengal Council. 

Calcutta Corporation recorded its emphatic protest against tbe Govern* 
incut’s attitude in the matter of the treatment of Sj. Subash Chandra 
Bos.i anil other detenuus in Mandalay Jail which forced them to resort 
to hunger strike. 

Motion for a reduction of 20 lacs in respect of cost of Ijea Concessions to 
RaiUay officers carried in the Auerobly by 60 votes to 46. 

25 r’ch. ’26 A Censure motion— by way ot a cut of one thousand Rupees protesting 

against ihe slow indianisaiiou of the services carried by 68 against 46 
votes in the Assembly, 

Redaction of third class passr.ngers’ fares carried by 63 against 41 in the 
Assembly. 

Mr, T. C. Goswami’s adjournment motion about tbs faunger>strike among 
the state prisoners in Mandalay Jail earried by 67 to 40 votes in the 
Assemby—All non-official members including a number ot nominated 
members voted in its favour. 

Bengal Couocil President held adjournment motion on hunger strike of 
Mandalay prisoners out of order. 
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OitIcenB M Bangooa at a pnblic meeting under the Presidentship 
of D. Paw Tan, sympathised with the Bengal detentu’ bnager>8trike in 
Mamlaiay Jail, 

26 Feb. ’S6 Keport ot the Taxation Enquiry Oommitteo published. 

Calcutta citizens rcoorded their deep indignation at the inhuman treat* 
ment metod out to Bengal’s "flowers” at Mandalay Jail—Sir P. 0. 
Boy presided. 

27 Feb. *26 Maharaja Holkar of Indore abdioated in faronr of his son. 

Working Committee ot the All-India Spinners' Association met in the 
tetyagraba Asram. 

28 Feb, *26 Calcntta tobserved s|K>ntaneotts and complete " hartal ' in honour of her 

noble sons bebimt the prison bars at Mandalay. 


March 1926. 

1 Mar. *S6 Two bnndreit and ninety-fonr Associations declared nnlawfni by the 

Burma Oovemment. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman made a statement on bnnger-strike at Mandalay 
Jail and ioformeii the Assembly that the Telrgrapbic communication of 
Lain Lajpat fiai and Mr. T. C. Ooswami appealing to the prisoners tO' 
give up hunger-strike faa<i been communicated by him to the prisoners. 

Sir Basil Blackett presented budget in the Assembly—The total surplus 
amounted to tnpeea three hundred Bve lacs. 

An Indian arohavologieat fnnd started with a Oovernmont grant ot 60 lacs. 

2 Mar. '26 Adjournment motion on hunger-strike of Political prisoners disallowed 

by Burma Oort. 

Contempt oi Courts Sills passed in the Council of State—the Swarajists 
opposing it. 

Mr. Bama Bao moved the circulation of the Medical Education Bill in the 
Connoil of State. 

8 Mar. '26 Calcutta Corporation’s midress to lit. Hon, Mr. V. S. Sreenivas 
Sastri—Mr, Sastri paid tribute to thn eeli-sacrifice of Subhas (Ibandra 
Bose which sounded like a chapter of romance to him and concluded that 
" we sliail never be wanting in public spirit and courage necessary to 
stand shouhler to sbonlder with all those in the country by whatever 
designation they may be called in political parlance in upholding the 
rights of the citizens none too many and none tO'> sure.” 

Fifth Baroda State Subject’s Ounlerenc eunder the presidency of Mr. Sane 
demand fnll responeible Government. 

4 Mar, '26 State-prisoners break fast in Mandalay Jail. 

Swarajiela and Independents abstained from attending the Assembly at 
Delhi, 

6 Mar. *26 Members walked ont in protest against unfair attitude of Government in 
Burma Couucil—the House adjourned. 

6 Mar. '26 Mr, Y, M. Kale, Swarajist eh-oted President C. 1’, Cuuneil defeating Sir 

S. IC. Chititobis. 

Tbe All-India Congress Committee on a motion oi Mr. Sreei ivaa 
Iyengar patted a resolution calling upon the Swatejitts to withdrew 
from the Assembly and tbe Councils after voting against tlie first 
demand of grant in tin- Assembly on tim 8th March' 

8 Mar. '26 Swarajists licaded by Pandit Molilat Nehru walked ont from tbe Assem¬ 
bly—Pre»ld«nt Mr. Patel mijournrd the unrepresentative House. 
Sivarajist niamliers walked out from the. Council of State, from the Bebar 
r.iegislative Connoil, from the Assam U-gislative Council, from the Punjab 

T. ii'gislative Council. Bombay Swarajists abstained from attending the 
Council. 
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9 Mal '2C 

10 Mar. '26 

11 Mar. ’26 

12 Mar. *26 

13 Mar. 26 


H Mar, '26 

15 Mar. '26 

16 Mar. ’iO 

17 Mar. '36 
20 Mar. ’26 

22 Mar. '*26 

26 Mar, ’26 

27 Mar. ’26 

31 Mar. ’26 

1 Apl. ’2C 


Crl.lJ.^lCLE OF EVENTS 13. 

Mtuistera’ aalarieg thrown out in theO. P. Oonnoll by 38 votea to 15>— 
the ttwarajista withdraw. 

Pandit Mntilal Kxhra reaignoii mumborahlp of the Skeen Committee, 

Uarma Oouuoil adjoutiietl, movera of re8>)lntion abaent. 

U, P. HwarajUta walk unt from the Oouuoil. 

Mr. Jiuiiah’a motion for tbu early appointment of a Boyal Oommiaaion. 
defeatrd in the Aaaombly. 

Sir A. 0, Oliaiterjee and Mr. L. J. Eerahaw appointed to repreaent tbo 
Uovurnmeut of India at tlio Inta^rnational Conference at Geneva. Mr, B. 

N, Gilcliriat and J. 1£. P. Currny to be adviaera. Sit Arthni Ftoom 
to repreaent the employeea, Mr, M. Dand and S. Chugahjan to be adviaera. 
Indupendenta iHauud luauifrato abstaining from attending the Bengal 
Council according to Cawnpore Congress mandate. 

Baja Narcudra NaMi presided over the 2ib aeasion of Hindu MahasabbA 
at Dellii—clwclt on the itetil of phyaical regeneration and the removal 
of atigma of niitouchability. 

Ulemas of iiengal and Assam under the preaidenoy of Moulana Idria 
coiideinnnl the views of Sir Abdur Bahim m his address as Chairman 
of the Ite&'iitiuu Cuinmiit.'C of the Jamiatul-Ulcma-I Hind that Bengali 
should nut be maile the mi.dium of insi ructions aud held that Bengali 
is the motlK't tongue of the Mussalinaus of the province and its adop¬ 
tion aa mcilium would contriliute to the educational progress. 

.\ll.ludia Canioumenta Conference at Ambala—demand of more franohiae 
anti more reforms. 

Swaraiist memliers walkiHl oni from the Bengal Council—Independents, 
excepting tliree nbsiainei from attending. 

Otiuutiil of Srutft reversed the Assitmlily’s decision refusing to eiihanoc 
the salaries id tlie two Privy Ounnoil meiob rii. 

Eighiii session of the Agarwala Marwari Conference at Delhi—Seth 
-Jainnalal lioja] presidot. 

Madras Naiioiialisis and Hwaraiista headed by the Nationalist leailer 

O. V. ti, Narasiiigha Ilaja walkeil out of the Council. 

Abolition Ilf tliu CnHon Rtcise Doty (lasseil in the Aaaemhly. Finance 
Dill passed. 

Mr. J. K. Munslii's Censure motion on Government abont political pri¬ 
soners in Durma carried by 38 to 33 vot.es in the Burma Counoil, 
Convocaiion of tiie Riliar Vidyapith at Patna under the presidency of' 
Mr. Ilajagopnlcliari. 

Pt, Mot iial Nehru presiding over the Benares District Conference said 
(hat till! walkout from the Councils was not a dodge but a protest and 
mutlier India was nut a selling commodity. 

Ohittaranjaii Seva Sadan opened for partients in Calcntta, 

Communal fracas at Fatepnr. Arya Samaj procession stopped by Mahom- 
medans. 

Bengal Governiuotit report on North Bengal flood pnblished. 

Gnrukool Founder’s Day oetebrateii, Swanii Sradhananda presided, 

Lain Bajpat Bui delivered a forceful speech at Bradlaugh Hall, Babore- 
criticising Pt. Malaviys’s anti-Congress move and extolling the Swarajists. 
Peraonnel of Koynl Commission of Agriculture announced. 


April 1926. 

Mr, J, M. Sen-Gnpta elected Mayor of Calcutta, 

Secretary of Statn rejected Nisam’s claim for the restoration of Betar— 
Lord Beading’s reply that no Bnler of an Indian State could clidm t» 
negotiate with the British Government on an eqnal footing. 

The Viceroy-elect Lord Irwin and lAdy Irwin landed at Bombay. 
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8 Ap], ’84 MAbowedana attack on Ar;a Samaj proceseionB. Hindn Temple dese¬ 
crated—Several Hindne killed anci one hundred wounded. 

3 Apl. *36 Sitting of the Central Sikh League at Bradlangb Hall, Lahore, Baba 
Ourditt Singh prceided and condemned communal representation and 
characterised the Beform Council as impotent. 

6 ApL '36 Unity Conference under the presidency of Sir Trj Bahadur Saptu at 

Bombay decided to form Indian National Party. 

Section 141 proclaimed in Calcutta, Mabomcdan hooliganism continued. 
2nd Session of the District Depressed Classes Conference under the 
presidency nf lAla Bampro.-ati opened at Debra Dun. 

National federation Conference at Bombay. 

•6 Apl. ’26 Communal riot in Calcutta—indiscriminate stabbing, looting and rioting 
by rowdiee—shops closed, 

7 Apl. '26 Behar Zemiudarb’ Jonterence at Patna, Maharajadhira) of Durbbanga 

presided. 

6 Apl. ’26 Bombay Indian Merchants Chamber’s protest against the transfer of 
Bopees Three Crorcs to the Secretary of State through the Paper Currency 
reserve. 

Lahore Municipality initiated new move on mass education, 

3 Apl. ’26 Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. Rangaswami lyenger addressed Public 
Meeting at Lahore. 

10 Apl, ’26 Bengal Branch of the Indian National Party formed in Calcutta, 

13 Apl. '26 Commissioner of Police, Calcutta issued notiduation prohibiting proces¬ 

sions and song and music in public places on " Cbait Sankranti ” day, 
Bombay citizens celebrated Jalianwalia Bagh Day under the presidency 
of Mrs Sarojini Naidu. 

Madras, Lahore and Nagpur citisens also celebrated Jbalianwala Bagh Day. 

14 Apl. ’26 Chittaranjan Seba Sudan formally opened by Pandit Motilal Nehru at 

Calcutta, 

17 Apl. '26 Hearty send off of the Indian South African Deputation to Cape Town. 

Behar Hindn Conferunce at MazaSeipur, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
presided. 

20 Apl. '26 Besponsivisla and Swarajists met in a Conference at Satyagraha Asram 

Abmedabad. 

21 Apl. '26 Basis of a common uuderstanding found in Sabarmati Conference—A. 1. 

C, C. to ratify. 

Diarchy suspended with effect trim 20tb April 1226 to 81st January 
1227 in C. P. by order of His BzcelJency the Govemor.Qeneral in Council. 
Mopla colonization scheme in the Andamans suspended by the Viceroy. 

28 Apl. *86 Hooliganism broke out in Calcutta again—Horrible murders and brutal 
outrages. 

28 Apl. *26 Sooth African Union Government accepted the offer of the Government 
ot India for a Conference to arrive at an amicable settlvmeni—Asiatic 
Bill postponed, 

22 Apl. '26 All-India depressed classes Confvreucc at Nagpoi’c. 

Patna High Court rejected application for writ of Mandamns against 
Governor. 

Special Ehilafat Conference at Dellii, Moulana Mohammed Ali atacked 
the Hindu leaders, 

30 Apl. '26 Government of Imlia, with the recommendation of the Muddiman Com¬ 
mittee removed the sex disqualiiioatiou both in the Central and the Pro¬ 
vincial Lagislatures, 


May 1 926. 

1 May ’.6 Fifth anniversary of the Basbtiiya Biiidi Mandir at Jubbaiporc—Babn 
Shfvaprosad Gupta presided. 
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3 May ’3C 
i May *26 

7 May '26 
6 May ’26 
9 May -36 

13 May ’26 

16 May ’26 

17 May ’26 

18 May *26 

22 May ’26 

23 May ’26 


37 May ’26 
28 May ’26 
31 May ’26 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

Temple dofllcd and Imagca matilated and broken in Barieal. 

Mr. C, F. Andrews arrived at Bombay from Sontb Africa. Bombay’s 
homage to Mr. Andrews; public reception at Cowas]i Jehangir Hall, 
8ir Chiman Lall I2itaivad presided. 

Heoretary of Statu approved King's Commission in the Indian Army 
Veterinary Corps to qualified Indians. 

Lawrence Statue inscription :—‘‘ Will you be governed by pen or sword "f 
Clianged by (iovt, into “ with sword and pen 1 served you.” 

Manlaua Shaukat All in Bombay mroting said, “ Duath was calamity for 
Eiiafflrs but nut so to the Muslims and the Calcutta riots had taught 
them til awake from bahargy.” 

Abmedabad Municipality presented aildresseg to Handit Nebin, Mrs 
Sarojini Maidu, Mrs. Busaut and Moulana Shaukat All. 

Enquiry Oummissiou at Simla consisting of Sit William Currie and Mr. 
SetUna rrc'inimenitiil dissolntiou of the Army Canteen Board. 

S)H'ciitl Srssioii of the Khilafat Conference at Delhi, Maulana Snlaman 
Nailvi, tbi- president on Uilidu-Moslrm unity. 

Working Cumiuittuc of tlie Hindu Mahagbaba met at Delhi anil insisted 
on ilie tight of playing music on King's highway. 

Annual Sikh procession passed with music before mosi]ae in Calcutta, 
Khilafat and Jamiat Deputation sailed for Hedias, 

Dacca District Conference, Mrs. Sarojini Naidn presided. 

Begum of Bhupal abdicated in favour of iier sou. 

Dacca Student’s Conference. Mr. T. C. Qoswami presideil. 

Security Act passed iu the Uimgat Council, 

Bengal I’rovinuial CoDfereuc<s opuneii at Krislinagar. Mr. 0. N. Sasraal's 
presidential aodress createil up^ruikr in tbu assembly. Delegates demanded 
apology from the President. 

AlMleiigal Young Men’s Conference at Krislinagar, Mr. Upemlra Math 
Banrrjee presideil. 

Break-up of the Provincistl Couferouce at Krishnagar~Mr. Sasmal 
resigned presidentship. 

Bengal Provincial Conference meeting continued under the presidency 
Ilf Mr. J, Chuudhuri. 

]7ih Session of Sikh Kiiucational Conference at Lahore—Sirdar Bahadur 
Mohan Singh in Itis presidentiai address demanded New University for 
Siklis. 

Hill P. and Uerar Non-Braliuiin Confrieiioe at Chikhli->Bai Bahadur 
It, S. ilayudti, Uy. President of C. I*. Council (iresiilril, 

Luddlisdeli llirtli aiiiiiversary and the Miihapariuirban celebrated by 
ibiuildlia Dlmmaukur Sabba in Calcutta. 

81 h Siwsioii Ilf the Cawnpore Political Coufereuce at Uajar—I’ainlit .Arjnn 
Lall Sethi prcsiueil. 


June 1926. 

I June *26 Mr. Uslliaram sailed for Europe to repn-sont India at the World 
Sitiilenis’ Conference to be held in Finland. 

Communal fiacss at Maibati, mill-hands take part. Ten Hindus and 
thiee Mahomeilans seriously injureil, 

2 June ’26 Intornational Labour Conference at Geneva, Lala l.iajpat Itai exprrsseil 
disappointment at the slow progress in Inilia. 

3 June '26 Hindu citisens met to protest against the police action about Uaj 
Bajrswari procession at Calcutta Town Hall under the presidency of Mr. 
N. ^rfcar, 

British Indian Association, Calcutta, issued a statement on the questio 
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flC mnsic before mosqae as analleuablo right of Hindua backed by 
evidences, 

4 Jnno *26 Bengal Qnvernnient resolution ou music before mosque issued—no musie 
before Rakoda mosque. 

India Oovernmont’s resolution on Public Accounts Committee published 
at Simla. 

6 June *26 I<alH Lajpat Bai’a resolutiau on Indian Labour adopted at Geneva— 

warmly supported by Japanese delegation. 

7 June *26 The Ticetoy openni Ciiufenmcc of Directors of Agriculture at Simla and 

announced tho Royal (JommisHiou on Agriculture. 

to June *20 Hindu-Mahomedan L<-a<lcrs* Conference convened by Maulana Mahsarul 
Huq at Ohapra—Moslems to stanrl by Congress, 

Mabomedan Oounciliora tender their resignation letters to the Mayor of 
Calcotta. 

12 Jane *26 Oalcntta Hindu Sabha's protest against Government commnnique about 
music before motir|ue. 

14 June *26 Incendiarism broke out in Rawalplnili—Military pickets on the Scene. 

Eli'Vioi Musslmans, two Hindus and one Hikh killed. 

16 June *26 Deslibanilliu Day celebrated throughout India, 

India Government oommunique about the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal 
publishcil. 

18 June *26 Nomination to tho Bxecutivo Council of the B, 1*. C. C. declined by Mr. 
T, C. Qoswami, N. C. Climaler, S. C. Bose etc. 

Akali brush with {mlice at Amriisar, Ladies participate, Secretary of 
8. G. P. C. seriously wounded. 

16 Jane *26 Police raid in Oalcntta—several arrested under the Ordinance Act. 

Deshbandhu’a portrait ouvoileil by Hr. Srinivasa Iyengar in the 
Mayabiiaram Municipal Hall, Tanjote. 

20 June '26 Manifesto on the present situation and a clear ent programme issued 
under the signature of Mr. T. C, Ooswami, B. C. Roy, Sarat Chandra 
Bose, N. R. Sirkar and N. Chundur. 

All India I’rws employei-s* Conference In Oalcntta—Hr. T. C. Ooswami 
presided. 

27 June *26 Convocation of the Woiueu's Univeisiiy at Poona—Sir Moropbant Jnshi 

delivcml the Convocation .tdiiress. 

28 June '26 Ka«t Godavari District I'ontereiice at Silanagaram, Madras, requested 

Assam Congress to inaugurate civil disoiitdienre. 

Draft ooiistituti"n of ilio All-lii<lia i'oliUcal Sufferers Conference adopted 
at lAlmre meeting. Swann Qovindananda, I'n^iilent “ All<India Political 
Snfieiers Oonference ” sai<l tbo office will be. at Karachi till the Assam 
(Conference. 

Women’s Indian Association under die presidency of Misses Sherbance 
and F. Vakil demand the removal of ban on women being clccteti to tiie 
legislatures. 

Punjab Legislative Council—non-official members gained victory on the 
remission of taxation. 

Prisoner Reform Bill iiassed In the T’unjali Coniici!. 

Fifth annual meeting of B. N. Railway Union at Oalcult.a. 

80 June *26 Madras Council—Court fees Bill posseil reducing taxation to the extent 
of !• lakhs. 



INDIA IN HOME POLITY 


January-June 1926. 




1 he All-India Congress Committee 

The A. I, G. C. at its meeting hold at Patna on the 22nd September 
1025 resolved that “ the Goiigrosig do now take up and carry on all such 
political work as may l )0 necessary in the interest of the country ” and 
providofl that “ the work in conneotiou with the Indian and Provincial 
Legislatures shall be carried on in accordance with the policy and programme 
laid down hy the S varaj Party under the Constitution framed by the Party 
and the rules thereunder, subject to svtch modifications msvde by the Congress 
as may be found necessary from time ro time for the purpose of carrying 
out the said iwlicy." I'liis rosoluficm was confirmed by the Congress at its 
Cawnporo session in December 1925 and the l>asio principle on which all 
political work was to bo carried on was laid down in the following terms : — 

“This Ouugrstis rnitcralos its I'ait.li in (nvil DisiihaOiRiica as tha on.y Rfft>ci.ive woapnu 
to Im* uami in t)i(! las'., resort, to enforur the iiatioiiai claitn anil Tiiiilicats nnr national 
honour, but rcalisrs that tin; country is not. no v rraoy (or it an I in view thereof this 
Congress resolvoa that tlio iiuiiliiig principli.- in carrying on all political work shall be 
self-reliance in all activii.i<'s which male; lor the healthy growth of the nation and 
lesistaniK; to every activity, govornmeuial or other, that may impeile the nation’s 
progress tnwanls Swaraj. 

As roga -ds the work in the Councils the Congress adopted “ on 
behalf of the country the terms of the settlement offered to the Qevernment 
by the Hwnraj and Independent psirties of ‘the Assembly by the resolution 
passed on the IStli Felirnary 1924 ”, and in view of the fact that there had 
been no rospduse on iichalf of the Government, the Congress resolved upon 
oortaiii steps to be taken in the various legislatures culminating in the 
wi'hdrawiil of all Swarajist members from thorn. By the same resolution 
the Congress called upon the x\. I. 0. C, to frame a programme of work, 
including the education of the elnotoratos, and authorised it to lay down the 
linos u[)on which the general elections were to be run by and in the name 
of the Congress and to state clearly the issues on which Congressmen were 
to seek election. The power thus conferred upon the A. I. C. C. was subject 
to the important proviso that ” the policy of uon-acoeptanco of offices in 
the gift of the Ooveriiment shall continue to be followed until) in the opinion 
of the Congr>)ss, a satisfactory response to the settlement offered by the 
Assembly is made by the Government”. The A. 1. C. C. at its meeting 
held at Delhi on the 6th .March, 1926 gave the nooessary direotiona for the 
carrying out of the mundatc of the Congress. The proceedings of this 
meeting arc given below. 


The Delhi A. 1. C. C. Meeting 

DELHI—6rH & 7TH MARCH 1926, 

The AU-Iiidia Congress Committee met on the 6th March in the after¬ 
noon in the committee room of tiio Western hostel, Delhi to discuss the 
question of the Swarajist walk-out. There wore members from all pro¬ 
vinces numbering about one hundred. The resolution passed by the Special 

.3 
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Committee recommending a walk'ont was read. This Special Committee 
which was appointed by the Cawnpore Congress to consider whether any 
response bad been made by the Government to the national demand, bad re¬ 
commended to the All-India Congress Committee the following resolution:— 

" This Committee having oan-tatiy considered the statements made by the G overnnr- 
General in his inaugural addresses to the Legislative Assembly and the Council of state 
and the answers given by the Home Member U> the questions put in tlie Assembly and to l he 
resolution of Mr. Fhiiose 0, Sethna an<l amendment tu it moved bv tieth Oovind Has in 
the Conncil of State, is emphatically of opinion that the said statements and the answers 
amonnt to a retusal on tbe part of the Govrrnmviit to conueiie the <irman i for 
Ueforms made by tbe Assembly. In conihig to this npiinon this C mmiiteo is fortified 
by the resolution of thu Swarajya (larty in the Imliaii LegiglHtnir (C'py of which is 
attached). It is therefore reeolved a-to!lows : That the swarajya i’Hity in Central and 
Provinotai Legislatures do now take the steps laid down in Ui'so.uiiou 7 (1i), (1 an<l'4) (i) 
passed by the Congress at its Cawnpore session 

The aforesaid resolution suggested a walk-out from the Legislatures 
and it formed the subject matter of discussion of the A. 1. C. C. on this day. 
As soon as this resolution was read, Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar on 
bebali of the working committee of the Congress, moved a resolution 
describing the Government’s attitude as one of coercing the nation into abject 
submission and calling upon Swarajists to walk-out on March 8. The resolu¬ 
tion runs:— 

1. — The Walk-out Motion. 

“ This meeting having taken into consideration tbe 'pronouncements made in tbe 
Council of State and the Ijegislative Assembly by tbe Governor-Oeuerat and the Home 
Member referred to in tbe report of tbe Special Committee, is of opinion that the insistence 
of tbe Secietary of State and the Govvinmeut of India on fnll co-operation by repn senta* 
fives of the pimple under existing cundiiious clearly demonstrates tbe Intention of 
Government to coerce the nation into abji et. sobmiesion, without making any advance on 
tbe present vicious system of GHVer'..meat. This Committee therefore has no option but 
to adopt the reconimendati'ius of the Special Committee and calls upon Swarajist members 
of Ibc various legislatures to (oilow tbe course laid down in ^gnlation VII (B) (1), (2), (S) 
passed by the Cougress at its Cawiipoie session. This Commiltee hereby calls upon the 
party in the Assembly lu leave their seats after juising the constitutional issue once 
again by moving on the 8th March that the tirst demand for grant which may come up 
for discussion be omitted. The Committee calls upon the Swarajist members of all 
legislatures to confurm to the other directions vontaincil in the said resolution of the 
Congress, and engagit thrnisulves in carrying out the programme liere-in-aller laid doan”, 
<This programme is mentioned in the rosolution on Constructive rrogramme.) 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar said they must. look at tbo resolution as practical 
men with a sense of responsibility. Tbo resolution of tbe Cawnpore Con¬ 
gress bad stated that if Swarajists remained in tbe Assembly they must vote 
for rejeotiou of the Finance Bill, but not that they wore bound to remain in 
tbe Assembly after announoing to thoGovernment that they would not remain, 
Mr. Iyengar therefore said that the Swarajists after announcing to the Govern¬ 
ment on March 8th that they would walk-out, must set accordingly and not 
remain to vote for rejection of tho Finance Bill. It would be absurd to 
remain in tbe Assembly after that announcement. It was not in any spirit 
of irresponsibility that the Committee suggested a wolk-out, but in pursuance 
of a deliberate resolution passed at Cawnpore. 

Mr. B. E. Sbaumugam Cbetty seconded tbe resolution. 

Amendments Moved. 

Mr. B. Das moved as an amendment his proposition that if a Boyal 
Commission was appointed, then Cougressmeu should agree to work the 
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present Reforms. He moved this proposition in light of the ciroumstaneas 
that had happened in the last three months. The President ruled the motion 
out of order. 

Mr. Gk)vardhandas moved an amendment to the effect that the resolu¬ 
tion should snsgest to all Nationalists besides Svrarajists to come out of the 
Assembly and Gmiicils. 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi moved an amendment that the resolution calling upon 
Swarajists to withdraw, must have an equally binding effect on all Congress¬ 
men in the Assembly and Councils. Ho asked them to remember that this 
was the All-India Congress Committee speaking in the name of the Con¬ 
gress, and if this resolution wiis passed it must be binding on all Congress¬ 
men) otherwise they would bo putting a premium on disloyalty to the 
Congress. If the non-,Swarajist Congressmen dared disobey,let them face the 
consequences. If, because this resolution was mandatory, non-Congressmen like 
Pandit Malaviyn resigned from the Congress, let them resigti. The Congress 
would not lose anything by it I'he Congress had survived such withdrawals 
from it by Moderates and it would survive if those non-Swarajists went out. 
The Congress would commit suicide if this resolution had no binding effect 
on all Congi'essmen. 

Mr. Asaf All supported the amendment of .Mr. Satyamurtbi. 

Lala l^jpatrai said this committee had no jurisdiction to make this 
change. I'he Swarajiaf Party could force its discipline on its members but 
not tho Ccuigrcas, whose resolutions were not mandatory. It was only by 
adopting the amendment of Mr. Satyamurthi that the Congress would 
commit suicide. Speaking on the resolution itself the Lala did not agree 
with the legal interpretation of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar that the Cawnpore 
Congress resolution meant that Swarajists must walk out after intimating this 
act and should ir>t stay on till the Finance Bill oame up. 

Mr. Abhyaiikar op|H)sed tho amendment of Mr. Satyamurtbi because 
the Congress had no right now to expect those non-Swarajists, who 
had gone into the Councils by fighting their own battle, perhaps against 
the Swarajists, to withdraw from the Assembly and Couiioils. Let them 
stay oil and iiave their hearts desire. They would very soon be dis¬ 
appointed, and the exporioiicos they would have would be their best 
lesson. Why theii; should this Committee say anything 1 Without this Con¬ 
gress Committee calling upon them to walk out, they, the non-Swarajist 
Congressmen, might have themselves to walk out (Laughter). 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar agreed with Mr. Satyamurthi in his view that 
all Congressmen should be expected to join in the walk out, but for that he 
would have a separate clause and not interference with this clause in the 
resolution, which was based on ideas of discipline of the Swarajists. 

Mr. B. B. Adwani also opposed the amendment, observing that it was 
for electorates to give whatever treatment they liked to non-Swarajist Con¬ 
gressmen at the next election. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu pointed out that the Congress jurisdiction, so far as 
Council work was concerned was over its own egents, the Swarajists and not 
on all. 


Mr. Satyamurthi modified his amendment by a separate clause, that the 
Congress Committee expects all non-Swarajist Congressmen also to withdraw. 
Pandit Motilal cuiisidorod tho propo.sal as highly undignified because 
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Don'SwariQiBt CougreBsmeti had entered into the Councils on their own ticket 
and not on the Congress or Swaraj ticket. 

Mr. Sat^amurthi’s amendment was lost. 

Lala Govai^handas’s amendment was withdrawn. 

The resolution! as moved by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, was carried, tboie 
being about a dozen' dissentients mostly irom the Central Provinces and 
Bombay. 


Messrs. Patel & Nehru asked to Besigu. 

After Mr. S. Srinivasa lyenger’s resolution regarding the Swarajist 
walk'out had been carried, Mr. Srikrishandas Lullah moved a resolution 
that in oonsequeuce of the resolution just passed, Mr. l‘atel should resign the 
the Speakership of the Assembly and Pandit Motilal Nehru should resign 
his membership of the Skeen Committee. 

The press representatives wore asked to withdraw, but were promised 
a statement by the Secretary regarding the result of the debate. The debate 
lasted two hours and was very lively. Eventually the resolution of Mr. 
LuUah was withdrawn. 

Following is the official statement issued by the Congress regarding 
the discussion in the Congress Committee about Mr. Patel and Pandit MotiltJ 
cotinuing to be the Speaker and a Skeen Committee member, respectively:— 
“Thu question u{ wlieelier I’aiulit Motilal KeUtu shoulil be aukril tolusigii the bkven 
Committee, ami Mr Patel the prusidciitNliip of the Assembly, was lakru up in cauicia. 
A resolution was moved by a member lo this rflect and a lUng debate followed, t audit 
Motilal Nehru, however, made a statrm<'iit that without agreeing wiih any argunjeuts 
adduced against his coutiunance on the bkeen Cummitti-e, be had come lo ihc conuiusion 
that it was not consistent with the meuiality wiiich was actuating the bwaiajists lo walk 
out of the Councils fur any Swarajist to continue in any ofEot; wliicii lequiieil co> 
operation in any degree with the Qoveitiinent. He <iid not therefore wish to remain any 
longer in the Skeen CummiUi e and hod made up his mind to resign bis si'hI on i hat 
Committee. He stand (urtlier that he itid not wish to subject his iiccisinn to the vote of 
the House. On th s the mover wanted permission to withdwaw Ins resoiniion, which was 
given by the House." 


2. — The Constructive Programme, 

The Committee then proceeded to discuss the plans of Congressmen 
after the Swarajist walk-out. 

On the Motion of Mr. S. Srinavasa Iyengar the Committee passed the 
following resolution regarding work in the Country :— 

“ That in pnvsuanoe of tlie CnwiqKtrc resoluliuus this Commiticc m opls tho following 
programme of work for the year 1926. The Pioviucial Congress Comwitxis shall at. once 
take steps to reorganise the Ciiugrrtis Committees in the districts, tuhsils, urlaaiqHsand 
villages in their respective jarisdiciioiis. The District, Tahsil, or Taluq, aiul Village Com¬ 
mittees shall, (A) organise propaganda and enrol Congress members under the diieclii iieuf 
their respective Provinoial Committees and (It) popularise the spinning wliei i and Hbaiuiar 
under the directions of Mahatma (iaiidbi, (irouiote national rducatiim and oiganiso 
labouring classes. The Working Committee shall take steps to explore avenues tor an 
amicable settlement of the communal differences prevailing in the Country and report 
the A. 1. C. C., as early as possible if it is able to hud a satisfactory liasis fur such 
settlement. In case no such basis can be found, the said Committee will repnit its own 
views on the merits of the matters in dispute between the various Communities, and make 
rrcommtndations to the All-India Congrrts Committee.” 
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3. — The General Elections. 

There was a good deal of diaeugsiou regarding the next general elec¬ 
tions. Mr. is. Srinivasa Iyengar moved an official resolution 

“ Sabjoct to such mo<liticat.ioiis as may be maile by the Oongruss iu its sessiun^of 
Luoeiubei' 1U26, the ensuing gbiicrai elections will be run on the following programi&e 
by the Cungmss autl jSwarajya I'arty organisations working in oo-operation with each 
other. The geoeral policy of (lougressmeii in the Assembly aiul the various Councils will 
be one of determiued resistaucu ami obstruction to every activity, Governmental or 
otlierwise, that may imp<Kle the uatiou's progress towards Swaraj, ami in particular Cuu- 
gressmeu iu thi Legislatures sliall, (A) refuse to accept offices iu the gift of the Government 
until, in the opinion of the Congress, srttisfactory response is made by the Government, 
(B) refuse supplies ami throw out bmigeis uni il such respouse is made by the Government 
except wlieu t)i« Working Committee instrncui otlierwise, (C) throw out all proposals 
lor Legislative uuactmeuis by which thrr Imreaucrscy proposes to consolidate its power, 
(Dj Muvu reMiIuiidUS and iiiuuduee and support measures and bills which are necessary 
tor the brail My growtii of national life and the advancement of the ecuuomical, 
agrionllural, industrial, and cominetcial iutcrcsts of the couniry, (IS) Take steps to 
improve tau conditiiiu of Agricullui al truants by iutroilacing and supporting measures 
to secure fixity nt tenure and nther sulvaniages with due regard to tlie riglits of samin- 
drrs, (if) Geneially (irotrci. ilie riglits ul labour, agricnltuml and imiusirial, and adjust 
the rclatiiius betweeu latnUiwuers and tinianls, capitalists and workmen **. 

The Hon. Mr. Ramdaa I’aiitulu aocondod the rosolutiou. 

Respoiisivists' Ameiidmeiit 

Dr. Mooujc, Kcspdtiaive oo-operatiouist, moved in subatitutiou of the 
whole resolution the following amondmeut:— 

“ Tliat iu acOMi'dance willi Itesolutino No. 7 of the Cawnporc Congress, the Brovin- 
oial Congress (lommilteus <lo take steps with a view to UH(ituri! tlie different XaigiBiatures, 
to set up Cuogress cnudidulrs us lar us possible lur all tUe seats in tlie different Legis¬ 
latures open to eiectioue, so tliat if a solid staudiug uiajorily of Congressmen is secured 
after the iiex^ general elections iu the majority ot provinces, a lull trial may be given to 
tlie progranimi of eouiiuuuus eonsisteiit, and persistent obstruction as originally con¬ 
ceived by till Mwaraj I'aiiy for tbo purposes of preventing the very luuotiouiug ot tbe 
diflureiit Legisiutuie. Thui a full trial of lie- prograuiiiie of continuous, oousisteut, aud 
poisistent obs'ruction means that u.l measures of the Goveriiiiieut, gooii, bad, or indiffer¬ 
ent, arc thrown out, and 110 resalutious arc inuviril or oills iiitrisluccd or questions asked, 
which may have tlic effect of working the LrgiK.aliires to any )iorpo8e whatsoever other 
than that Ilf exposing the bureaucratic soul of the Government iu its naketliiuss, and the 
budget will be throwu out and no seat on any of tlie Committees appointeit by tbe 
Legislatures or tlie Goveruiueut is accepted. Tliat iu case this solid stumliiig majority 
of Congressmen is not seoureil in the Legislatures of the majority of provinces after the 
general elections, this Committee recommends tliat the Congress I'arty in the different 
Legislatures be aliowcil citherbythemseivesalougoriDCOmbinatiouwithutheruatioua- 
iistic groups in their respective legislatures, to ailopt a policy ul responsive oo-operation, 
wbicli means capturing the present machinery of the Government so far as may be 
possible under our prcsentoircuinstanccs, so that opiiortunities may be created for im¬ 
proving tbe mateiial prosiuirity of the people, thus Htrougtheiiing them in their resistance 
to Government and for ubstmoting Government at every step iu its attempt to thwart our 
progress towards Swaraj.'* 

Mr. Abhyaiikar upon a poiiib of order, pointed out that tbe Congress had 
expressly decided at Cawiipore that no offices in tbe gift of Governmoat 
should be accepted. 

Mr. Mabomed All supported Mr. Abbyankar’s point of view, and said 
that only a special session of Congress could change the programme and policy. 

The Fresiilent upheld tbo objoctiou aud ruled tbe amendment of Dr. 
Moouje out of order, stating that the policy of tbe Congress could not be 
changed until there was a satisfactory response. 
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Babu Brlikisboro Praahad (Bihar No'Chaiiger) objected to the expression 
that general elections be ran by the Congress and Swarfo Party organisations 
working in co-operation with each other. His point was that there was 
no need for the Swaraj Party being mentioned when they had been merged 
into Congress. 

Mr. B. Das moved an amendment that the policy of Congressmen in 
the Assembly and Councils be one of opposition and not obstruction. This 
was lost. 

The amendment of Mr. Brijkishore Prasad, that elections be run by 
and in the name of Congress with no special reference to Swarajists, was 
carried by a large me.iority. As amended, this clause reads ;— 

“ Th»t the next geiieriil elections will be run by and in tlie name of the Congress on the 
programme outlined, subject to ancli ino.iiiication as may be made by the Congress in 
December 1986.“ 

The resolution as amended was carried. 

No-Changers anti Swarajists. 

The difference between the.No-Changers and Swarajists which found 
feeble expression in Babu Brijkishore’s amendment excluding the mention of 
Swarajists, came up again when Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar moved the following 
official resolution ;— 

*t In the rclt'oiion of oandidairs fur tb.- Assriubly and ibt* various Connells the exrcn- 
tives of the several I’roviocial Congress Oommiltres shall act in consnltatiun with the ezccu- 
tivM of the dWHrajya Parly in the respective Provinces. In case of any diflercnci! of 
opinion arising bi-tween th.i executives of tbe Provincial Congress Oommitiei-s and the 
Hwarajya Party, either executive may refer llio matter m the AlMndia Working Com. 
mittee ami the decision of the Comniittoe shall bi- linal.** 

There was a crop of amendments, all aimed at giving the final decision in 
the choice of candidates to the Congress Committee and forcing the Swarajist 
organisations to appeal to the Working Committee, while the original propo¬ 
sition provided for the matter lieing referred automatically to the Working 
Committee whenever there was difference of opinion between the Provincial 
Congress Exeoutive and the Provinoial Swar^ist Executive. 

All amendments were vetoed and the original proposition was carried. 
There were several other official resolutions to be moved regarding details 
of arrangements for election. It was however 7 p. m. The Committee, 
therefore, adjourned till next day. 


SECOND DAY~7TH MARCH 1926. 

Controversial questions having been disposed of the day before, the All- 
India Congress Committee did not sit long on this day to dispose of the 
remaining items on the agenda. After a short discussion the Committee 
adopted the following resolution relating to the conduct of elections :— 

“ Where a part of single cunsMtueney for any legislature is in the territorial jurisdic¬ 
tion of one Congress Province, and the other part or parts in that of another CongrcM 
province, the candidate or candidates for auch constituency sliall be selected by the 
executive of all the Congress Provinces concerned, acting jointly in consnltation with the 
excourivea of the Swarajya Patty in the said province. 

“ The names of the selectcil candidates for ail legislatures shall be reporterl to the Work¬ 
ing Committee of the Congress for contirmstion. No candidates other than those whose 
selection is confirmed by the Working Committee as aforesaid, shall be supported by 
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Coogrenmen ami CoDgresB organisations. Every Congress candidate shall sign the 
pledge in the following form before lie is finally adopted by the Oongrees 

" 1 being a member of the Indian National Congress, do hereby ufliir myself as a 
candidate on behalf of the Congress for election to the Legislativu Assembly 

(provincial Legislative Conncil) from the constitnency of.and declare 

t^t it my candidatore is approved I shall fully conform to all the rales and 
directions regulating the conduct of election by members of the party, whiih 
have been or may he issued by the A.l.C.O. or )w Working Comoiittee, or the 
Executive of the Provincial Congress Committee in accordance with the 
instructions and rrselutioiis of the A.I.C.C. or its Working Committee. If 
toy candidature is not approved 1 undertake not to contest elections. 

“ ] further agree that in caan I am elected I shall faithfully carry out the policy and 
programme of ttork laid down in resolutions of the Indian National Congress 
adopted at Cawnpore and the resolution of the a I C.O. (now adopted) and In 
any oicction manifesto to be issutvl by the Working Committee. 1 shall alto 
laithfully observe all rules and carry out all instructions which may be issued 
irom time to time by the A.I,(!.C. and its Working Committee, or by the 
Party in the ASicinbly (Cunucil) for the guidance i>f the elected members of the 
J.rgislative Assembly (Prov, Legislative Cunnoil.) 

“ I pledge myself to vacate ray seat in the Legislaiure in case I wilfully fail to carry 
out tlie policy and iiistrootious of the Congress or the A.I.O.C. or its Working 
Committee, or the party in the l^islalive Assembly or the OeDnoil.” 

“ The Working Committee will issue from lime ro time such other ami further direction 
as may be necessary. 

This Committee allots a sum of Us. 26,000 (or initial expenses of necessary propa¬ 
ganda and other work in connection with the general elections to be spent under the nirec- 
tiens of the Working Committee. 

“ This Cummiltre appeals to the electorates and oouslituenoes of the vanons legisla¬ 
tures in the country to supiwi t the Congress candidates to the said legislatures in preference 
to all others. 

The President then fixed the 13th April for AlMndia collection of 
funds for South African Indians. In this oonneotion Pt. Motilal point^ out 
that in view of the resolution regarding the Swarajist walk out on the 8tb 
of March from tho Assembly, the Swarajists would not be in the Assembly 
when the amendment ho had given notice of would come up for discussion. 
That amendment had the approval of all sootions in tho Assembly and the 
Government also wore in agreement with it except in regard to the clause 
requesting His Majesty’s veto in case tho Anti-Asiatic Bill was passed by tho 
South African Parliament. Tho only fear was chat the Government would 
oppose this particular portion of tho rosolution. ff the Government did not 
oppose it. tho aroendmoiit would be carriod in toto by the Assembly. The 
Government bad promised to allot a day between the IStb and 24tb but 
the absence of the Swarajists should not be misunderstood. Indeed it could 
not be. He continued, “We shall not be in the Assembly, not beoauso we would 
not vote for the South African rosolution—the resolution and the amend¬ 
ment are ours (of Swaraj party)—but because of the other ciroumstauoes 
which have forced us uow to leave the Assembly. There is no use my 
asking the Swarajists, who are walking out to-morrow and leaving Delhi 
shortly, to come back for the debate. But we want to declare that it is the 
sense of the AlMndia Congress Committee and the Swartyists who are walking 
out, that that aroundmeut is right and proper. This declaration. I hope, 
will make our position clear to all concerned.’' A resolution was passed to 
issue a statement on the lines of Pandit .Motilol’s speech. 

4. — Other Resolutions 

On the motion of Mr. Bamdas Pantulu seconded by Seth Gkiviudas a 
resolution was passed urging all provinces to start volunteer organisations and 
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give fioanoial support to the movement. Such organisations! said the mover, 
vrould be useful in carrying on Congress propaganda, aa also for starting civil 
disobedience if necessary. 

On Pandit Motilal Nehru's motion it was resolved to communicate 
to the Svarai Parties of the Provincial Councils now in session by wire 
the decision regarding the walk out and calling upon them to act accordingly. 
The attention of the Central Provinces Council Swarajists is to be also 
drawn to the Cawnpore resolution and the Swar^ist member there are to 
to be called upon to attend the Council and throw out the budget including 
the salaries of ministers. 

Management of B u d h a Gaya Temple 

Then there was a good deal of debate on the future management of 
the Budha Temple at liodh Gaya. This arose on the report presented by 
fiabu RajeridraPrasad of the Enquiry Committee appointed by the Congress. 
He pointed out that this temple was originally built by the Buddbisto and 
repaired from time to time by the Buddhist kings of Burma and Ceylon, 
who had ordered the building of Dharamsalas for the use of the Buddhists. 
This was in the 13th Century. The repairs conducted by the Buddhists 
in the I9th century were not according to the archaeological notions of 
the Government of India at that time, and so the Government of India 
themselves conducted the repairs. The law courts had held that the 
temple was a Buddhist temple and that the Mahaut was merely carrying it 
on. The Committee had found on enquiry that in the 18th century a 
Hindu Sadhu came and settled at a spot near the temple where he founded 
a small monastery which had now grown into a big one, and the Sadbu’s dis' 
ciples had been in possession of the place for nearly 200 years. Regarding the 
mode of worship Babu Rajendra Prasad stated that the Mahant did not want 
to be disturbed especially as bo promised not to interfere with the Buddhist 
rights. The committee recommended that there must be a Joint Committee 
of both Hindus and Buddhists because the Hindus regarded Budha as an 
Avatar, and in order to remove misapprehension in the minds of Government 
.the committee suggested that Government shall be represented by the 
Hindu Minister of the Behar Government for the time being. The Mahant 
had large properties yielding three lakhs a year. The committee did not 
want to have anything to do with this lauded propoity. The offerings 
were very little. The Committee found no evidence for the allegation 
that the Buddhists offered meat to Budha or that the Mahanta offered 
sacrifices every year. Concluding Babu Rajondra Prasad moved for thd 
adoption of the report and that the Mahant of Budha Gaya and the 
Buddhists bo asked to consent to the arnuigemeiit suggested in the report 
that both Hindus and Buddhists should bo assured the fullest liberty of 
worship according to their own method ; tiiat a committee consisting of five 
Buddhists and five Hindus, one of whom shall be the Mahant of Budha Gaya 
and another the Hindu Minister to the Government of Behar and Orissa 
for the time being, be formed and the management and control of the 
temple and of worship in it should bo entrusted to the said committee and 
that the committee should h tve no oouuectioii with the properties attached 
to the Math of Bndh Gaya. 

Swami Sttohidanand Saraswati (Buddhist) sent by the Maha Bodhi 
Society, suggested that the control of (be temple be given over entirely to 
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the Buddhist. This aagt;astiati ms embodied in the form of an amendment 
moyed by Mr. Shunmuk.im Chatty and seconded by Mr. Prakasam and lost. 

Mauiig Tok Kyi moved that the committee consist of ten members, 
whether Buddhists or non-Buddhists, to be elected by the Buddhists of 
Burma, Ii.dia, Nepal, and Ceylon, '^ia was also lost. Manng Tok Kyi, 
in the course of his speech, pointed out that the robe and painting on the 
image of Buddha were disgusting to the Buddhists. Babu Raiendra Prasad, 
in winding up the deb ite, [tointed out that the recommendations embodied 
in the report followed the line of least resistance and was the best method 
of managing the temple. If the Buddhists opposed it then the principal 
party concerned would bo spoiling the chances of a better management of 
the temple. If they accepted it then it would encourage them to negotiate 
with the Mahant. The resolution was then adopted. Following is the text 

Till,! Coinmi(.tee. t Uanks the sab-oommittee on the Bodh Qaya temple for tbeii able 
anil exhaustive r«p'>rt aiiil rfsolvos that their report be aiiopted and that the Mabantb of 
B ilh Qaya and the ninlhists be aekeil to Oonaent to the arrangemrut suggested therein, 
vU., (a) that both Hindus and Buddhists shouhl bi assured fnjifSl liberty of worship 
according to their own lutithods; (6) that a t'ummittee uuusisting of ftve Buddhists and 
five Hindus one of whom shall be the Mahanth of Bodh Qaya and the Hindu Minister to 
the Qovornmimi. of Ilihar and Orissa for the time lieing be formeil and the management 
and control of the temple and of the worship In it should be entrnsteii to the said 
Committee ; (tf) r.nat this Committee should have no cimneotiuu with th < properties attached 
to the Math of Bodh Qaya.” 

This closed the business oi the Ail India Congress Committee. After 
the All India Congress Committee finished it labours the Special Committee 
appointed by the Cawnpore Congress considered the requests of the 
various Provincial Council Swarajists regarding the walk-out. 

As regards the United Provinces and Bengal, the Committee decided 
that, having regard to the fact that the Tenancy Bill, now before the Bengal 
Legislative Council, and the Tenancy and Revenue Bills, now before tbe 
U. P. Council, are of vital importance to the masses of agricultural popula¬ 
tion, the Swarqjist members of these Councils be permitted to attend tbe 
meetings of the respective Councils when the said measures are taken up. 

Regarding Bombay the Swarajists were given permission to attend only 
for rejecting the Development Budget (Backbay Scheme) and Taxation Bill, 
and not for other puriKisos and for other days. 

The Assam Swarajists wanted to stay 011 in tbe Council, but the Com¬ 
mittee reported that the permission could not be granted. 

Regarding Madras, Mr. Satyamurthi suggested attendance regarding the 
Malabar Tenancy Bill. The Committee found that no special action was 
necessary. 

After the Special Committee, the General Counoil of the All-IncUa 
Swarqj Paiiy approved of tbo decision arrived at by the All-India Congress 
Committee and the Special Committee. 
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The A h m e d a b a d A. 1. C. C. Meeting. 

A H M ED A B A D~- 4 TH & BTH MAY 1 926, 

The next meeting of the A. I. C. G. oommenced at Ahroedabad on the 
4th May. The obieot of the meeting was to ratify the agreement arrived 
at between the Swarajists and Responsivists at Sabarmati on the 20t)i April 
last (Sat I'osta). The meeting which was first advertised to meet at 4 v>,m., 
and then fixed for 7, did nbt commenoe till nearly 9. The members wcte 
getting more and more impatient at the delay in the arrival of the Tresident 
and Pandit Motilal Nehru, and when it A-as at lust aiiiiouncod that the two 
were still in consultation with the Jayakur group trying to compose their 
differences over the interpretation of the terms of the pact and when it was 
subsequently known with what results, many members were heard regretting 
the troubles they had taken to attend the meeting. Such a beginning was 
likely to have put the house in a distinctly hostile mood tliroughout the 
sitting. About seveutyfive members in all attended. Resides the National 
Party group led by Sir Moropant Joshi, Mahatma Gandhi was sitting near 
the President. A few ladies were also present. 

Mrs. Naidu in her opening speech said that the purpose with which the 
meeting had been specially called was the ratification of the Swarajist-Rcs* 
ponsivist pact. She had invited the Responsivists to be present at the 
meeting, but they could not see their way to accept the invitation. In 
spite of the differences on the interpretation of the pact she was hopeful 
that their unanimous desire for unity would prevail and help them to arrive 
at an agreement. She extended a hearty welcome to the members of the 
different political parlies who had rosimnded to her invitation. She then 
referred to the South African question and proposed that a message be scut 
to the Union Government and the leaders, conveying a sense of satisfaction 
felt by India regarding the postponement of the Asiatic Bill. 

Mr. Siugaravelu Chetty raised a point of order and the consideration 
of the question was, therefore, postponed till next day. 

The Commonwealth of India Bill. 

Pandit Nehru then proposed that a committee be appointed consisting of 
Mr. Srinivasa Ayengar, Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, and Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, 
and Mr. B. Sbivarao assisting them, to consider and report on the Common¬ 
wealth of India Bill. 

Mr. T. Prakasam, opposing the consideration of the Bill, said that Dr. 
Besant herself should have moved the proposition at a Congress session 
before giving a final shape to it. Mr. B. Dus supported the proposal. 

Mr. Satyamurti, opposing, said that there was no sanction behind the 
Bill. It further was tantamount to accepting the authority of the British 
Parliament to grant or not to grunt Swaraj to India. It was beneath the 
dignity of the Congress to accept suoh a position with regard to Parliament. 

After a few more members had spoken for and against the proposition. 
Pandit Nehru, replying, pointed out that by appointing a committee to con¬ 
sider the Bill the Congress was not committing itself in any way. I'he 
Committee might adopt or reject it as they thought fit. It was a measure 
that would soon come up before Parliament and if passed, would be placed 
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on (he Statute Book> whether the Congress had expressed its opinion on it 
or not. The Congress must take up the same attitude on this Bill as it 
did ill regard to the Asiatic Bill. Their stand in respect of the latter Bill 
had been partially successful and if they were to let their position regarding 
the Commonwealth of India Bill go undefined their case would go by default 
and they would bo the losers by it. 

On being put to vote the proposal was lost by a large majority. .Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. .Maiiiial Kothari Mr. lUngaawami Iyengar and a few 
others voting for it. 


The Sabarmati Pact. 

The chief item on the agenda paper was then read by the General Secre¬ 
tary, namely, that the consideration of the ratification of the Sabarmati Pact 
bo taken up. 

Mr. Basanta Knmar M%jumdar, on behalf of the Bengal contingent, at 
this stage moved an adjournment of the House to consider the question of 
the Calcutta riots. Mr. A. B. Iyengar protested saying that such a thing 
had never been done before under the rule^<. A few more members from the 
Bengal group strongly desired that the qiiesfion should take precedence 
over all others. 

Sir Moropant Joshi on behalf of his group thanked the President for the 
special courtesy shown to them and urged that the question of the Paot be 
taken op for discussion. 

Pandit Kebru then made a statement of the results of negotiations 
with tho Respoiisiviste on the Pimt which he said had been signed by each 
group under certain impressions entirely different from those of the other. 
Ijutost development was that tvbon the Hesponsive Co-operation paity met the 
previous day in Bombay they adopted a resolution by which members of the 
pai ty should suppoi-t the Paot on a oortiiin understanding of its implication, 
the principal aim being that Reforms should be worked for all they were 
worth even as thoy now wore, fie had bimself prepared a draft resolution 
which bo intended tho A.I.C.C. to adopt. Therein he has made olear his 
own iliterprotatio.'i of tho Pact whereby condition given by tho late Mr. Das 
in bis Faridpur speech should first be fulfilled before response could be 
considered satisfo'itorily. Thus there were two entirely different interpreta¬ 
tions of tho Pact signed by the two sections. Sabarmati compromise had 
therefore failed. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar now road a letter from the Responsirists 
stating that in view of tho difference in the interpretations qf the paot 
between tho signatories tho compromise had broken down. As the A.I.C.C. 
would nob therefore bo called upon to consider it they thought no purpose 
would bo served by their attending that day's meeting. 

Pandit Nohni. after reading throuirh tho letter, stated that the statement 
made therein thai “ Pt. Neiiru found himsnif unahlt to adhere to tho terms 
of the paot" was not correct, fie was unaiile, ho explained, to adhere to the 
terms as understood l>y them. He was prepared to abide by the paot as ha 
underetood it. Ho reiterated that under these oouditioiis the pact aiitoma- 
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^ioftUy dropped* (Voices— It has fallen through between you. Was it to 
hear about that we came all the way from our homes 1) 

The President now asked if the National party section had anything to 
say or any suggestion to make. 

Sir Moropant Josbi said be would not be able to make any suggestion, 
now that the pact had been dropped and there was no other question liofore 
the house. 

Maulana Mobamed Ali made a vehement speech insisting that the doors 
of the Congress should be abut to all rebels. There was a time when be 
thought welcoming rebels in Congress was very desirable and necessary. 
But now be was convinced that broken wings should be lopped and not 
permitted to approach the golden threshold of the Congress. No rebel, be 
declared, was wanted within the Congress. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar said that they must nut spoil the negotiations by 
suggesting that others should not join the Congress. They must try to 
attract as many as possible and thus throw open the doors of the Congress. 
“ We most allow others, if we can do so, without sacrificing our piinciplos. 
1 want to propose a vote of thanks to Pandit Nehru for the sincere efforts 
which he made in trying to bring about the agreement 

Mr. B. S. Kamath, Liberal, next spoke. He said they had come there 
with the fullest hope that the Sabarmati Pact would be ratified and an 
agreement arrived at. It was however extremely regrettable that it would 
not be ratified by the A.I.C.C. He was surprised that two eminent lawyers 
could not know what they were talking stout or signing. He continued: 
“ We came for unity, and that unity is to-day farther away than it was 
even before.” 

Mr. Prakasam said that they were ready to allow them to enter the 
Congress. The united Natiouidists bad sanctioned group civil disobedience, 
and hence they were closer to each other. There was now nothing to keep 
them away from the Congress. 

Mr. Satyamurti stated that they must not remain aloof: “ Come in and 
convince us ” be concluded. 

Maulana Sbaukat Ali said that every one must keep bis own conviction 
but they must join the Congress. The Government bad the power and the 
purse, and they were utilising those things in the fight against the people. 
They were iusoltiiig every party. “ If we do not combine nobody will be 
able to save our country ” be declared. 

Dr. Besaut said that until now the Congress doors were open only to 
those who believed in N. C. 0. But. after Bolgaum, she did not see any 
reason why everybody should not join the Congress. But she thought that 
there should be no tyranny of the majority over the minority. T he decisions 
of the majority should not be binding on the conscionoe of the minority. 
“ If I am to be tounge-tied in the Congress, 1 object to take an active part.” 
She felt that it was of vital importance that the country should be united. 
She would like to take an active part in Congress work, even by remaining 
in the minority. “ 1 do not think those who do not obey the majority view 
are traitors. I want to see India free. 1 am ready to work with you for 
SwatiQ* K“iBt cease quarrelling. The third party profits by our 
quarrels. We mutit all unite and try to make India free.” 

A vote of thanks to Pandit Nehru was then passed. 
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Motion (or a Special Congress. 

After this Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviys made a stromc plea for unity 
and proposed the following motion 

“ The A.I.C.C. rccommeiidi that at » 8|iecuil fM'gtton of the Oongnsetbe following rale 
be adoiiteil in relation to accetitance of I'ffiCF :—When the inaioriiy of the elected members 
of the Cuiigri'SH party In any leKieluiuret abouid be oi opinion that the obfeote of the 
party will be ailvauc<;il by acceptanov of miniatershiiib or othir (loeitioii of power, res. 
ptioeibility and iuiiiativc which art! open to election by or are otherwiise rveponsibie to 
the peuple'e |>ariy within the legielaturen, niembeis of the party many accept such offices 
subject to th< cunatitutionai control of the party*'. 

Ill moving the proposition ^ Pandit Malaviya said that further modifioa* 
tions should he made in the 'rules of the Congress regarding Khaddar 
wearing and permission to all political associations accepting the Cougresa 
creed to send in their representatives direct to the Congress. This, he said, 
would be the last time that a proposal for unity would be made, as it was 
already late and so many members were desirous of taking part in the discus¬ 
sion over his proposal. 

Mr. B. Das seconded Pandit Malaviya. 

Maulaiia Mahammad Ali said that he was willing to eliminate Khaddar 
if that staiiils in the way of union. Whatever the dilTereuces, they must 
remain in the Congress. 

As it was becoming late further consideration on this motion was adjourn 
ed till next day. Mahatma Gandhi, though taking no part in the discussion, 
was present almost till the end of the meeting aud left only about an hour 
before the adjournment. 


SECOND DAY—5TH MAY 1926. 

Indians in South Africa. 

The A.I.C.C. resumed its session next day, the 6ch May with Mrs. 
Naidu in the chair aud first took up (or cousideration the draft resolution 
prepared by Mahatma Gandhi on the South African situation. The resolu* 
tion is as follows:— 

The ooiigiatu.alcn the Oovemmi iit of ImlU ami the Ciihm Uuveiiimcat 

npuu the pcstiKincment ut the Areas lleseivatiun Hill pendiug the Uvlihciaiious ut a 
t.'onlerence Imlwc-n the two (iovcrunicuts. 

The A.I.O.C. fuillier cougratulstcs the South Africuu ludiau Deputation auil the 
ludian ectilersoii t he happy result of their efforts. 

the A.l.C.C. tenders its r«s|iectfol tbaulnt to Mr, 0. F. Andrews (or his great sacrilics 
anil tor his energy and uudyiug bu|i« and faith without which it woulit have beeu 
iniposHible. 

The A.I.C.C', while noting the happy niault of the Oovernment of ludias's urgotia- 
lions, HO far warns the public agaiusi stackeuiug the efforts on behalf of the ludian 
bell let s of tiouth .\frica aud hopes tliat they will not rest until the position of the 
«fU>ei s IS placed on an boiiourabie aud satisfactory basis. 

The Pri'bUleiit is authoiiseil to seud the message of cuugiatulatiuu to the Union 
Ooverumenl. 

Mr. Satyamurti, in moving the resolution, said that it dealt with an 
entirely tioucoiitroversial subject and was sure to be acceptable to all parties. 
He drew attention to the fact that the resolution did not thank the Govern¬ 
ment of India, but only congratulated them. One significant aspect of the 
situation was that for the first time the Union Government had agreed to 
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negotiate with India on a footing of equality without reference to a third 
party. The South Afrioaq Indian Congress had insistently pressed for a 
Bound Table Conference and it was a triumph for them that they had got 
it. He accepted Mr. Ghtndhi’s interpretation of the phrase “ western 
standard.” 


The Calcutta Riots. 

The next question that was taken up related to the Calcutta riots. 
The draft resolution ran as follows:— 

The A.I.J.O. ptofonndijr deplori-e and ezprtshrs jtggrraiconwrn at the recent riotti, 
in the heavy lose ot life, m-rions iiijariee to Immlieiie of Indiane, desecration of places 
of worshi)) and loss of properly aiul conveys its <lmp sympathy to the families of the 
deceaE)il as well as to the ininntd, It calls upon the citizens of Calcotta to ilevise 
measures in oonsuliation with men ot light and leaiiiiig in different communities to 
prevent a lepetitiou ol such regrettable occurrences in futuru, 

Mr. J. M. Sen Oupta, in moving the resolution, declared that there was 
no doubt that the origin of the liots was to be traced to the up-country Hindus 
and Mussalmans coming into Calcutta. Hardly had there been, a ease of 
rioting caused by Bengal Hindus and Bengal Mussulnians. If there was 
any trace of communal spirit even among these latter it was only duo to 
the contact with undesirable elements from up-oountry. I'he remedy that 
he . would suggest to oountoraot this spirit was for the All-ludia leaders to 
concentrate on that problem to the exclusion of every other. Mr. 
Sen Gupta would reiterate his coiiTiction that communal divisions 
alone could not account for these outbursts but that there were intelligent 
brains that had used these differences tor their own political purposes. He 
again urged that the great l«aders should consider this the only one question 
before the country. He was sure that if they did not do so even the eloctioii.s 
and political work would be a failure. 

Mr. Hamid Khan seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Siiigaravelu was of opinion that the chief reason behind the oommu- 
nal tension was the Khilafat, Saugathan and other communal organisations 
fostering a spirit of commuualism. 

Mr. D. B. Adwani moving an amendment that “ All-India leaders ” 
be added before ‘‘ the citizens of Calcutta ” in the resolution, said that one 
particular care that the leaders should take in issuing statements to the 
press was to see that it was not all one-sided. Ho was referring particularly 
to the statement recently issued by Mr. Mahomed All. Mr. Adwani also 
pleaded for the formation of vigilance committees. 

Dr. P. C. Guha Boy thought that if the “ Goondas ” had been rounded 
up even in the very beginning of the disturbance there would have been 
less bloodshed. 

The resolution was then unanimously carried, as amended, the mover 
accepting the amendment. 


Motion for Special Congress — (Contd.) 

Farther discussion on Pandit Malaviya’s resolution for calling a Special 
Congress was then resumed. This provided the occasion for a free and 
frank exchange of views not only between the National Party section, wb^ 
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were again present at the president’s special invitation) and the A.LG,C„ 
but also between the Mussalmaii section headed and represented by the 
Ali Brothers and the Hindu section led by Pandit Malaviya. The proceed* 
iugs wore very lively, with only a very slight tinge of personality, especially 
between the latter two sections. 

There was considerable discussion on the question whether the A.I.C.C. 
under the constitution could call a speohd session of the Congress, especially 
in view of the presence at this meeting of only about 76 out of about 350 
members of the committee. Such an important decision could not, it was 
contended, be taken without giving the members who were not present an 
opportunity of expressing their views in the matter. 

Sir Moro^nt JOSIII was the first to speak on this d.ay on Pandit ^fala'' 
viya’s resolution. Ilis was an exceedingly friendly and oonciliatory speech. 
He wanted to make it quite clear that this was the first step towards a possiblo 
larger and larger unity with the Congress. He regretted that the pact bad 
gone. It would, ha thought, cause a great deal of pain in the country. The 
welcome given to his group made him very glad. He would place before 
them certain considerations and to make out a cause for the holding of a 
special session of the Congress to discuss and explore avenues of a complete 
re-union. The first diffioulty in their way was the creed of the Congress 
which, since the Nagpur session, had oomo to mean certain things which the 
National party oould not acoopt. Swaraj should be limited in its implica¬ 
tions to dominion status. Peaceful and legitimate means should -also 
be so rostrictod as to oxcludc mass civil disobodienoe and general non¬ 
payment of taxes. The .condition rogarding Khaddar wearing should 
be relaxed. These wore sumo of Iho questions on which a satisfactory 
solution, acceptable to all coneoriiod, could lio evolved by free and frank 
meetings. He would treat the present occasion as the first stop for opening 
their hearts to each other as a platform for further negotiations. Further* 
more, oven ii it should fail in its larger ohjeutivos, their coming together 
would at least eliminate personal misunderstandings. 

Mr. S. SATVAMURTl. speaking on behalf of the Swarajists, attempted 
to meet the issues raised. Regarding the Congress ornod be said that dominion 
status uow-a-days nioant freedom to go outside the empire, but the Congress 
creed could .not on that account be restricted to mean " within the 
empire,” as there were others who had equally strong objeotions to be tied 
down to such an interpretation. Doubts regarding its interpretation by 
a large majority of Congressmen should have been dispelled by a definite 
rejeotien by two or three Congresses of Hasrat Mobani's resolution 
doolaring independence as the goal of the Congress. As to the ques¬ 
tion regarding the acceptance of offices even the minority report of the 
Muddimau Committee hod concluded that Dyarchy could not produoe 
better results. 'J'his was oven more forcibly borne out by the de¬ 
clarations of the liberals who had enjoyed terms of office under the Act. 
Whatever little infiueuco and power they bad formerly possessed was duo to 
non-co-oporation. The difference in their iufiuonoo now and then was shown 
by the recent supercession of Col. Chuudbary in Madras. History proved 
that no power oould be got out of working the constitution. No valid 
objection could bo raised against civil disobedience. The difference between 
group and mass civil disobedience was negligible. As for the special 
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session of the Congress he woald ask the Liberals to agree to abide by 
ite deeisioDi whether, it went for or agaioat them. That would bo only in 
keeping with parliamentary traditions. 

Mr. Sambamuth (Andhra) raiseuTa point of order whether, under the 
rules, this motion oould be passed. 

It was explained that the notice of the motion could be waived by the 
A. I. C. C., if it so liked, and now that the motion had been discussed the 
bouse must be taken to have so waived the notice. 

Dr. PAKANJPYE spoke next. He was not, he said, frightened even by 
armed rebellion ; but, in politics, it was not worth while looking to too distant 
goals and ideals. With regard to electiug representatives of outside political 
organisations to sit on the Congress Committees, usually the District Congress 
Committees formed themselves into a caucus and permitted no outsider to 
get elected. The Congress was a body for the demonstration of all views 
of all the bodies in the country. (A voice : Not for mere demonstrstioti.) 

Regarding the acceptance of ofiBces, as against the instance of Col. 
Chaudhury having been superseded., he could give two instances in 
the Central Provinces and Punjab where Indians had been appointed. 
Ministers, he said, oould have power in the transferred Departments equal 
even to the Governor’s, if the elected representatives solidly backed them. 

There was some more discussion at this stage regarding the admissi¬ 
bility of the motion. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar explained that the A.i.C.C. oould waive 
the notice, but they wore not at liberty to decide the question of calling 
a special Congress without giving the absent members an opportunity to 
express their views on the question 

Mr. Mahomed Ali suggested that the Provincial Councils oould be 
asked to communicate their views without calling another meeting of the 
A.I.C.G for the purpose. 

Pandit Malaviya, at this stage, further pointed out they oould now decide 
to call a special meeting of the A.I.C.C. by means of a requisition signed 
by thirty members, but he would withdraw the motion with the permission 
of the House. 

Moulana Shaukat Ali now made a speech in which be alleged that 
the Calcutta riots were the result of the Hindu Sangatban. Council entry, ha 
said, was “ haram ” to him. 

Pandit Malaviya objected to the word “ haram ”, to which Moulana 
Shaukat Ali retorted with considerable heat that he did not refer to the 
Pandit. 

Mr. B. S. Eamat at this time wanted to know what would happen to 
the concrete proposals made by Sir Moropant. 

Pandit NEHRU thereupon replied in an impressive speech to Sir 
Moropant’s proposals. Pandit Malaviya’s motion, he said, was out of order 
as those present had no right to waive the notice of the motion on behalf 
of those absent. The motion, he continued, was intended only to serve 
as an oocassion for a full and free discussion of the differences between 
the Congress and the National Party. Coming to Sir Moropant’s proposals 
he thought that Sir Moropant was not pinning himself ^wn to a Specie 
Congress. Sir Moropant desired, as far as the Pandit understood him, 
only for still more private discussions. He thought it would not be 
reasonable to expect the Congress to change its very foundation before 
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they could join it. The proper way for them would he to come into 
the Congreae first and then discuss and oonvioce them or be oonvinoed. 
Begarding the <|UQ^tion oE direct representations of political assooiations 
on the Congress C.)mmittoe, ha said that this again would mean going back 
on Congress principles. He would, therefore, again appeal to the National 
Party section to come within the Congress. From the informal oonversations 
with them he knew that they desired only private discussions. A special 
session of the Co igross would, therefore, not serve their purpose. He con¬ 
cluded : “ We camo as friends. Let us part as friends.” 

Mr. Sl'iN GUPTA thou contraulioted .Moulana .Shaiikat Ali’s statement 
that ho threw out challoiigo in his Patna speech to Pandit .Malaviya 
regarding the olectiuns in lieiigal. Ho would contradict the suggestion 
that the Piuidit had anytliiiig, even remotely, to do with the riots. But 
they all know that hut for the load given by Sir Abdur Rahim from Aligarh 
onwards there would have been no riots. Mr. Sen Gupta declared that 
ho was not for any cointnunal organisation, whether Hindu or Mussalroan. 

Mr. D. C. DALVI. speaking next, referred to the condition that tho 
National Party group should bo prepared to abide by the decision before 
the special session could be called. He instanced the Locarno Paot and 
said that he and his friends came in a IjOCarno spirit and did not expect 
to be called upon in the first instance to join the Congress. They were 
not prepared to take that step first, but if the Special Congress was called 
they would bold a meeting of their working committee at the same time 
and carry on farther negotiations. 

Sir .Moropani expressed thankfulness for the kindness and courtesy 
extended to his section. 

Pundit Milaviya, himself, finally withdrew his proposition. “Zero is 
tho practical result of the mooting ” Pandit Malaviya was heard to say at 
the conclusion of tlie procoedings. 

Mrs. Naiilu. winding up, differed from Pandit Malaviya in his ex- 
prc8.sod view of the result of the meeting. She was certain that this 
meeting should not- ho Judged by immediate results. Tho small seed of 
understanding with Sir Moropaiit and others of the National Party group 
would, she was confident, grow up into the reunion of all parties under 
the Congress banner. 

I'he mooting thou tormiiiatod. 


The Cause of the Break.down. 

Before the A.I.C,!'. met, the Working Committee meeting was being 
held at tho Satiyagriihe.shram on the 4th May at tO a.m. behind closed doors. 
It carried <ni protracted deliberations lasting for over four hours. While 
the Committee was protn'oding. the following oorrespondonco passed between 
the President, Mrs. .Savojini Naidu and Pandit .Motilal Nehru oti tho one 
band and the Respoiisivo Co-oporatioiiists on the other. The latter 
rejected tho now terms offered by Pandit Motilal and also refused to attend 
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the meeting of the A.I.C.C. held that evening- They took a very firm 
attitude and sent word to the Congress President, Mrs. Naidu, that they 
were not prepared to submit to any modification of the Sabarmati Pact. 
In fact, they described tbe new proposals of Pt Nebrn as a travesty of (he 
Sabarmati Pact and were not prepared to offer any oounter*proposal beyond 
the original Pact. Following is the text of the letter which Mr. Jayakar 
and his colleagues wrote to Mrs. Naidu on the morning of 4th May. 

To Mrs. Nauln, Pi'esiclent, Working VommiUet, Indian Nstionnl CongrcBs. 

Bbak Madam, 

In response to your kind invitation to attend tit" nin-tiug of tbu Working Commiitee 
this morning at S, we arrived hen; and were abonl to ailend tin-mrrting, whin we 
received at the hamls of Bjt. Raja Rao, Avsistant jSicieiiuy ol ihc Ali-lmlia Congress 
Committee a draft of a proposed resolution, purporting lo be sent by I’lin.iit Motiialii 
for onr consideration on the gi'oond (hat the wording of tho iiaharrnati Pact was cryptic 
and required ampliiioation. We liave carefully consiilered the draft wliich wu regard as 
A travesty of tbe pact and a complete n-pndialion of the same. We tliink tliat the nraft 
furnishes no common ground on which we couM profitably meet an-i iliBCuss. Under 
these oireumstanees we are of opinion that uo nueful purpose will be served hy onr attend¬ 
ing the Working Committee’s meeting this morning and we have therefore decided not 
to attend the same. We feel that we noed not have been dragged all the way to Alimeds- 
bad from onr distant homes, to be made sport of in the manner the draft proposes to do. 

Tours truly, 

(Signed) M.B.JAYAKAR. 

„ N. C. KELKAB. 

„ B, S. MOONJB. 

„ M. 8. ANET. 

„ D. V. QOKHALB, 

„ Q, A. OOALB. 

P.S'.-^-We send herewith for your information a copy of tbe resolution which our 
party unanimously adopted yesterday by way of ratifying tbe terms of tbe pact, as re- 
qnired by the last clause thereof. 


In bbflv Mba Naidu wrotb 

DBA* FBIENDe, 

1 have just received your letter. The draft sent you by Pandit Motilal is only for 
dlKOSBion at tbe Working Committee. Your presence is most nrceesary for this discnssion, 
and I am requesting yon earnestly to attend tbe Working Committee that is now sitting, 
to press your own points and obieotions to enable ns to arrive at some final settlement, 
if pwble. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signeii) 6ABOJ1NI NAIDU. 


In kbpIiT the Bbsfonsjvibtb wbutb:— 

Dbab Madam, 

We Are in receipt of your letter. It does not make it clear whether yonrself and 
Pandit Motilaljl, the two principal parties to tbe pact, are going to stand by it, in its 
passage tbrough tbe Working Committee and tbe A. I. C, C. We came here to support 
you in doing so in tbe fullest expectation that yon two would adhere to the pact as it 
stands and which bad your fullest approval. Unless yon propose to do so, there is no 
meaning in onr attending tbe joint deliberations of tbe Working Committee or even the 
A. I. C. 0. A clear reply to this enquiry will clear up tbe situation. 

Yon will permit ns to observe that it is futile to put forward, even as a basis of 
discussion, a draft which completely repndiates tbe pact. It is needless to add that tbe 
pact represented tbe maximum basis of agreement between the two sides. We respect it 
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mbwA and are prepared to stand by it, provided you do the eane. TiiU will save nU' 
necessary waste ot time, involved in examining positions wbioh were abandoned atter 
serntiuy by uuc or the oiiiec ol tiie two sides, before the pact was arrived at. 

Awaiting your reply, 

We are, yours truly, 

(Signed) M. B. JAT^KbE, 

for Self ana Uolleiigues. 


Tub ruBsioBNT’s SKPtV 

Dbak Mb. Javakab, 

1 am really sorry auil surprise<l tiiat you aiul your t'rii-n Is should oousidur that cither 
faudit Molilal Mehru or [ should wise to get out of toe Pact. The whole purpose of 
calling the A. 1. wan for the purpose of utiuKrmiug the Pact. Oertaiu coodltious' 
wvieagieeil to ly butu iio' wings o{ the .Swaraj Tarty alter frank discussion in the friend- 
liest spirit. I put my signature to the Pact purely formally as President of the Congress 
at your request. The rt-ai Pact was between the leaders of the Swaraj Party proper and 
tile Irailets of tie! Uespuiisive Co-upcratiotiist Party. The draft submitted is for discussion 
and I think it your duty as parties to the Pact to atten.l the Working Committee. We 
have been waiting since 10 a.M. Please meet us at the Cirouit flous.-. before 6 p.H, to¬ 
day and let us discuss the (Htct with tlio Working Committee, loertaiuly will stand by 
the Pact as I understand ami accept it, au (louuurablo undertaking between the two 
wings of the Swisiaj l‘arty consistent with the principles and the ioeais of the Congress. 

Yooib truly, 

(Sd.) SABOJIMI NAIDU. 


Pandi** MoTiLAb Nauuu’a iicrTSB to thb Kbspohsivibts • 

Dksb Mr. Javakbr, 

Mrs. Sarojini Naitlu lias shown me your letter, f am sorry you are insistmg upon 
conditions before ntceiiiig the meinbeis of the Working C >ramitten in a friendly OOn- 
versHtion on the pact aiut the tiunsi inns wh ioh have arisen since it was signed, I am of 
course prepared to S'ami by the pact AS I understand It, Bat, as you are aware, there 
has Imi'ii u difference ot opinion among the signatorins themseivns as to what are the true 
implications of the iaiiguagn adonted. I cnrraitily do uot agree in the inti-rpretatiun put 
upon it. by Mr, Ke kar and in the wetiou of tlii- Press leprpsentnd by the “ Mabratta” and 
thu “ Kesari”, nor even in the res.i utiou passed by your party in Bombay yesterday, 1 
refer you to my interview lo tlie Press and my rcoeut Allababad speech for my interpre¬ 
tation of the pact. 1 think tliat tlie only reasonable way of dealing with the matter la 
for ns to come togei her again and have another free and frank talk on the snbjeot, 

Tiie draft resolaiiou lianded to you this morning was not intended merely to explain 
tlie pact but was sei.tled in cnnstiltation wir.li other prominent memb-rs of the Congress, 
as a futmnla likely to tv; approved by the All-India Congress Committee. It ia open to 
us to modify it after discussing it with you if you will give us an opportunity to do so. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) MOTILAL NBHBU. 

The terms ot the pact and the conditions required to be fulfilled 
before any response by the Government could be considered satisfactory 
were then consitlorcd by the Working Committee. Pandit Motilal Nehru 
informed the Committee that he bud laid the following ossoutials of a satis* 
factory response before the Sitbarmati Conference with the Besponsivists 
on the 21 st April, but th.at, they wore not incorporated in the Pact as it 
was understood that they would be issued as separate instructions to the 
members• 
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(1) “Abolikbiog non-official nomiiiatioiw to tbt* CouuciIk amt throwing open the 

watk of noiuiiiatiM itiiii-officinl mcniiiciB to clt-ctiou by the gi-ucial kl(-cio> 

IHU-li : 

(2) making MinikUta fully rttprinaibK- to tin- li-gmiaiurr, free liom aii coutiol 

of tlie Governor or tlir Uoveruor-iii-i'uuticil in ihe aumiitiktialioii (<1 iliuir 
respective deiraitmt-uu : 

(3) aliucaling a tixrd piuporliou of the rrvi-nuek ol tlie pioviiice tor ihe dcv< .op> 

meul ot uatiou-buliliug di-[>artmenli>, without iinpoiiiiig odtliti ami bunlins 
on tlie people ; 

(4) vesting in the Ministers ful-control oi tin-kei vices in the transfeireil iK-puit- 

ments : 

(6) introducing such other changes as may be ir()UiiMl under the special ciicums- 
titnccs of any particular piovincc oti repiekrutation being niailu by tlic 
Congress party in tlie legieliiture of tiiai paitieuiar pioviiice,” 


The Coromittee was of opinion that in view of tho tliffereoco of opiiiiou 
that had arisen, the Pact as it stood with tho material conditions omitted 
from it could not be accepted and the following draft rcsointiun was adopted 
as representing the minimum response which the Working Coinmittoe would 
be prepared to put before tbe All-India Congross Committee fur confirmation 
if the Kespoiisivists agreed to amplify tho Pact in occordauoo therewith 


The Draft Resolution 

'■ Having regard to tiic fact tliai doubts and ilitTereiices liave arisen as to tiic true 
interpretation ot the agtcc.mcnt arrived at liciwccn Mis. Karojini N’aidu, Messrs. 1-ajpat 
Bai, U. 8. Ancy, M. K. Jayakar, N, (I. Keikur, IS, S. MoOn)e, D. V. Qokhale, G. A. Ogale 
and Motiial Nehru at tiabarmaii on tho iSIst April finiis, 

"This meeting of tliu A, 1. (i.0. white fully agreeing with tlie principles, policy ami 
programme laid down in resolution Vli 01 ihc t'awnpure Congress ami lesulutiou Ills of 
the A. 1. C. U, passed at Dcllii on tiie titii and 7lli March 1926 and fnliy believing that 
dyarchy in any form or shape is whotiy unwuikable in the best of comliiions, is of 
opinion that with a view (o remove ail doubts and differences and to pnt tiic true issue 
before the country it is expedient to state elrariy ivhal shall constitute the “ salibfaotory 
response ’’ referred to in tlie said rcso.ulion, 

“ it is therefore hereby resolved ; 

I, That tbe acceptance by the Government of tbe principle underlying the resolu¬ 
tion passed by tbe Avseinbly on tlie IStli Kebruary 1924 shall constitute a satisfactoiy 
response by the Goveruoieut to the National Demand fur full Kesponsible Government 
and tbe immediate adoption by the Uuverumeiil of the various steps raeiitiomd in tbe 
resolution of the Assembly passed on the ttth September 1926 shall fur the pieseut be taken 
to be a sufficient compliance witli tbe said principle. 

II. That if responsihie Government in the fnllest sense is guaranteed by the Govern¬ 
ment to come automatically in the near future by tlie adoption of other steps than 
those mentioned in the resolution of tlie Assombly passed on tlie 8t)i Keplemhur 1'.I25 
and if in the meantime, substantially full respousible Government in the I'lovincess is 
granted tbe response so made by the Goverimiriit sliail be considered sufficient in tbe 
provinces for Ibo purpose of accepting uffiees of Minisleis and consHleiiiig tbe I roviiicial 
budgets on the merits; 

Proviled that no such ropoiise shall he considered adequate unless it includes - 

(o) Tbe release or trial acconiing to law of all po.itieal piisoners who are at present 
detain^ without being convicted by duly oonstiiuted Courts ; 

(t) The repeal of all re.pressive laws ; 

(c) The removal of all dii^nalitications now imposed on poisons who have berved 
tbe eentencee passed on their couvietiuu of any offences, from standing for election to aii 
elected bodies in the country ; and 

(if) Tbe abolition of non-official nominations to mrmbetship of Councils and throw¬ 
ing open the seats of nominated non-official members to election by tbe electurates. 

III. That the adequacy of any such action by the Qnvcrnmeiil in any Province as 
is referred to in Besolutiou 11 shall on the recommendation of tbe Congress members of 
tbe Legislative Conncil of tbal piovincc be dicided by tbe Working Committee”. 
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It was also agreed by the Committee that in the event of the Bespon- 
sivists not ooDsenting to the foregoing resolution the same be, if neoessaiy, 
put forward as an independent r esolution after substituting the words -— 

''it is expedient to coniirm and rc-state the actual position taken up by the 
Lua<ler of the Swaraj Party at the negotiations and in entering into the said 
agreement ” 
for the words : 

" it is expedient to state olearly what shall constitute the satisfactory response 
referred to iu the said resolution.” 

Final Breakdown 

The Working Committee adjouriiod at 3*30 P.H. Soon after Mr. Jayakar 
iiid his colleagues waited upon Pundit Motilal and MrB.'Naidu at 5 P.H. and 
itii tho latter had to attend a municipal function, waited for their return 
iiid discussed matt ers with them from 6*30 F.M. What transpired in these 
iliscussions is evident from the letter addressed by Mr. Jayakar and his 
oollcagucs to tho President. The following is the text of the letter:— 
i.i^Au MaiixM, 

WiiU roforenoc to the mtieting of iho All-Ituiia Oongress Committee, which has 
been convened this cvenirg to ratify the Sabarmati Pact arrived at between 
tiie leaders of the S .varajya Party and the Hespunsive Co-operation Party, we 
lieg to stats that by the invitation of M.rs, Faidu and Pandit Motilal Nebm, 
we met them amt some of the members of the Congress Working Committea 
at the Circuit Uouist this evening ; and in th" course of the tlisoussion which 
took place there,('r'andit Motilal >fchru, one of tho principal signatories to tho 
Pact, was not wllp'iig to move it for ratilication at this evening’s meeting of 
tile A.l'Imlia Congress Commitive. l{e also addeil that as far as he was ooo> 
ourneil, the Pact was abamlimed. Ilnder 1 ho circumstances, as the Pact no 
longer exists, we are of opinion tiiat no usc.iul purpose will be served by our 
attending tlio meeting of the All-ltKlin Congriss Committer, to which we 
have been invited. Wc have tlionght it ilesirabie to pat these facts on rrcord, 
ill orilor that thoro may be no inisuiKlorstauiliog about our absence at this 
evening's meeting of the Ait-luiiia Cungrrsa Cuininittee. 

Vuurs I roly, 

M. B. Jayakar, Ancy, 

N, C. Kelkar, UukUale, 

Monjee, Ogale. 

Nino other members of the AH-liidia Congress Committee, namely, 
■Messrs. Velkar, Gulabchand Hirachaud. N. S, Marathay, P. K. Shiralkar, 
I), U. Tango, B. .M. Desbmnkh, N. K. Bamaipgaker, N. S. Paranjpye and 
.N. V. Gadgil also appended the following foot-note to the above letter:— 

” Wf, thr above members of the All-lmlia Congress Committee Uud, ourselves in 
■ 'i.iii|ileie agreement witli the above view and we are not therefore attending the said 
UK-.'liiig of the All-iuilia Congress Committee for reasons staled iu the foregoing letters.” 


The Responsivists* View. 

Tho Loaders of tho Rosponsivo Co operation Party expressed their 
ilissont ompbatically from the version of the break-down of negotiations given 
to the A.I.C.C. by Mrs. Naidu and Pt. Nehru, Soon after their return to 
ihiiiiluvy they hold a public meeting on the 6 TH MaY under the presi* 
tlciicy of Mr. N. C. Kelkar and expressed their views of the abandonment of 
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tho Sabannati Pact. In opening the proceedings Mr. Kelkar maintained 
the Swarajists had come predetermined at the meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee to drop the Pact for the ratification of which the 
meeting was ostensibly called. lie cbaracterised Pandit Motiial’s statement 
that the Pact had to be scrapped owing to different interpretations as a 
frivolous and fictitious excuse. According to Mr. Kelhari Pandit Motilal 
Nehru had agreed to tho Pact under the feeling that the absence of it 
might endanger the Swariyist prospects at the polls, hut meeting with opposi¬ 
tion in bis own circles had most unceremoniously backed out of the pact at 
the eleventh boor. 

Referring to the terms of the pact Mr. Kelkar said he did not make 
any secret of his views of working the reforms when the Pact was concluded. 
Pandit Nehru knew what he was signing. The Pact distinctly provided 
that as far as the provinces were concerned the adequacy of response should 
he determined by power, initiative and responsibility being secured to the 
ministers. The language of the Pact left no doubt that as far as the 
provinces were concerned, uccoptaticos of offices did nut in any way depend 
on the response to a Roni.d Tbble Conference or any other Assembly 
demand as Pandit Nehru tried to make it appear now. 

In conclusion Mr. Kelkar charged Pandit Motilal with wilful backsli¬ 
ding and gross betrayal. Mr. Kelkar was of opinion that common decency 
required of Pandit Nehru that bo should have moved tho acceptance of the 
Pact by the All-India Congress Committee even though the majority had 
refused to ratify it. Dr. Moonje, .Mr. 1>. V. Gi^khale, Mr. M. S. Aney 
Dr. M. B. Velkar, Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar and Mr. N. t>. l*aranjpyo who also 
addressed the meeting spoke in tho same strain and said that Pandit 
.Motilal was guilty of a grave broach of trust. 

Another meeting of tho Party was held next day, the 7TH MAY at 
Sirdar,Qriha Bombay. Mr. M. R. Jayakar, president of the party, was in 
the chair. Tho meeting was well-attended. Amongst those present were Mr. 
N. C. Kelkar, Mr. Aney, Dr. Moonje, Messrs. L. B. Bhopatkar, I), V. 
Qokhale, Dr. M. B. Velkar. Dr. Bosirut, Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, Mr. 
Kanji Dwarkadas, P. K. Tolang and others. 

After discussion the inooting adopted the following resolutions unani¬ 
mously :— 


The Liberal—Responsivisi Pact. 

This meeting of the Be^ponsivt Oo*»|H-ral ion I’aity, hiiving rrstlihereportufthe 
pioo-euingB ol the ineeling of the Ail-lmlia Congries ihnnniiLlre h<'hl at Ahniitlahad ot: 
4ib and 5ih May, and the cotreepondeiiCK wbicli pabB'il bctwieu ibe ieaileib of tb<' 
Party and the President of the Indian National I'oiigreBs and the it-ailcr of the iSwaiaj 
Patty, approves of the action of the leaders ol this party iu limi y sulbering to the terms 
of the Pact and in dcolinitig to withdiaw from tbe tame. 

Now (hat the Pact has breii br. ken, this meeting, hereby, calls on the leaders au<! 
niemtiers of this party to take up in earnest, the «oik of carrying on propaganda on the 
lines laid down in the piugramDie adopted at Akoia, and with a view to tbe same 
to take all such steps as may be necessary ill consultation or ooliaboiation with an othei 
parlies or orgHiiisatiuiis in ihe countly whose aims and ideals may be in consonance will, 
our o»vn 

The Responsive (hi.o|K‘ratioa Party expresses its sympathy with the aims and objects 
of the Indian National Party so for as they are, or may heieafter be, in agr. cment with 
tbe aims and obiects of the Kespoiisive (.lo-operatioii Party as expressed in the manifest!' 
passeil auit issued at Akola. 
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Ab an indication of Bnoh sympatliy, and itB deaire to work in co-operation with the 
Indian National l‘ar<y, tbie party agreeii tbat its mcmbera may join the Indian Natiunal 
Party, and it expects that the Indian National Party will respond in the same spirit oE 
confidence and harmony, and agree to do likewise. 

In the provinces in widcli ihe Uesponsive Co-op<‘rAtiim Party , has liecn already 
formally established, the same shall be consolidated and developed with the same condi¬ 
tions as to memliership as obtain at present. 

In the I’rovinci'S in which a branch of the Itespuiisive (.'o-operation Parly has not 
been established, the people ill sympathy with the aims and objects of the li<-spnn>iva 
Co-operation Party may form a biancli ot tliis party or the Iiulian National Party 
according to the preference of tliose people. 

In the Cuugresh I'rnvinceH of Bombay City, Maharaslita, 0, P. and Ueror, the 
Bzecotive of tlio Ursponsivc Ou-oiieration Party will have perfect fr, nlom to make suitable 
arrangements in consult atiuu with the Kxecutive of the Indian Natiunal Paity, with a 
view to Work be'Ug carried on in tin- I’roviuo'S. 

In the Previnces in which the Indian National Party alone will be formed, tbat 
|Mrty will he l■x.:lmsiyely responsible for all tnatters relating lo the elections. In the 
Provinces other thsii Bombay, Maliaisshtra, C. P. and llriai, in event of botli the parties 
U'iug formed, the qoestiou of the niessuie of consnltation and co-opeiatioii between them 
in the matter of the work to be cariied on in the Provinces sliall be left to the Executive 
l.'ouiliii'tcrs of the two parti,H, 


The Nationalist Party's Statement 

The tnetobers of the Indian National Party, who attended the meeting 
of the All-India (iongreas Committee in reeponse to the official invitation 
of Mrs. Naidui Presideut of the Congress, had, on their return to Bombay 
on the 6 th May, issued the followilig Btatemont to the Press 

Ihe circnmttanm under which we, the undersigned members of the Indian National 
party, went to Alimeilabad are now well-known. iVit went ihcru because Mrs. Naidu 
desii'fM tbai. members of our party should atieiid the All-India Cougn-Ss Committee as she 
hoped and expected that If thu ^barmai.i pact between the ewurajisls and the Resironsive 
Oo-uperaturs was taliiird the possibility of all parties being united within the Oongrese 
may be explored. With that view she had asked to submit concrete proposals. As, 
however, the pact was not ratilinl there was no roo’ii left tor coiiBiiicring the iiuestion ol 
larger uuiiy. But us wc were present, al tin, .\:i-luilia C .iigrrss Oommiftee meeting, 
we luatle our porilion clear by stating the main ousiacius in the way of our party and 
those who ihiiik with it joining the Congress and suggesting directions iu which the 
Congress cnuld lake action to remove those obsiac.ei-. 

(1) Thu CoiigriSK Creed.—Under me pres,nl ' oiigrcss cr«.’il mass civil disobedience 
and general non-pay merit of taxes ie prrmissihic and at Cawnpore the ('.ongri-ss rosoivi-d 
that steps should br iskeu to piepare tlni uounlry for such action. Xliu Indian Nalioiial 
parly, on the ot.jer hand, has expressly excluded mass civil disuhedience aud general non¬ 
payment taxes from the means to be wlopu-d for the attainment ot Swaraj. We caimoc go 
bi'youd the policy and programme of our party in this behalf. If it is desireil to bring ub 
within the Congress, mass civil disobedience aud general non-payment ot taxes should be 
eliminated from the objectivn of the Congress, more especially when the Oungressmen 
themselves feel and ri'cuguii.e that these iiielhods are not practicable at present. 

(S) Working the Keferms.—The policy aud programme of the Indian National party 
lay down that the constitution as embodied iu the Oovernment of India Act of IPlil, 
though inadequate ami unsatisfactory, should tie nlilised to the fullest extent, inclmling 
acceprance of oHice. The position taken up by the Congress and the dwaraj party, which 
nut only dominates it but officially icpresems it in the legislatures, is tliat unless the 
Oovurnmeut rcrpomls satisfactorily to i he Swarajist demands to scrap the present cunsti- 
tutiau and call a Bound Table Conference iu order to evolve a new one, the Congress 
policy through the Swaraj party in the Legislatuies ie ur la- one of uniform, consistent 
anil continuous obstiuction. Unless, therefore, the Congress abandons this poiicy ot indis¬ 
criminate obsiriiction, the Indian National I’ariy cannot come within the Congress. 

(3) Congichs Conslilui.on.—If the desire to bring all political parties within the 
Congress is genuine, Ihe ruhs as regards reprrfentatiou in the Congress and its several 
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CommitteeB should be so modified as to give proper representation to all the politioal 
parties therein. This can be aocompllsheti by recognising the varioas party organisations 
for the election oC delegates to the Uongcess. Only in this way can the Congress be 
made thoroughly representative of all shades of polUical opinion in the country, instead 
of being a caucus of one political party. 

(4) Bole of Kbaddar,—It is at present compulsory on all persons to wear Khadiiar 
at the meetings of the Congress and other Congress functions. While we are as much 
in favour of Swadeshi as the Congressmen themselves, we have conscientious objection 
to any compulsion as regards the manner in which anybody should clothe himself. This 
compulsion should be removetl. 

We placeii these views before the AIMndia Coiigrrse Committee and, although its 
members patiently followed what we said, we felt that then; was really no desiic to 
make any move in the direction of making it possible to the members of tiie Indian 
National party to join the Congress. The altitude taken up was that it we wanted we 
could join the Congress under tlie existing conditions and tlien try to convert it to our 
views by persua<liug tlie majority to make tin; nuei^sary alterations in the Congress 
policy and programme, but lltat if we failed in doing so we must abide by the deoision 
of the majority. We regret this ri:snll, more espidiiiilly, as we are oouviiicid that Mrs, 
Naidtt in extending her invitation hail a genuine ilnsiro to bring abont a larger unity 
within the Congress in the higlirr tiiierist of the country. 

(Sir.) M. V. Joshi, K. M. Joshi, 

(Dr.) K. I'. Paraiijpye, ’;l. C. ChagJa, 

h. S. Kamat, K. Usiwade, 

U. G. Dalvi, 


Pt Motilai Nehru s Statement. 

On the 7th .May, in tho evoning, Pandit Motilai Nehru, addreasiug 
a largely attended public meeting in Bombay with .Mrs. Naidu iu the chair, 
gave “ a plain and unvartiisbed statoroont of the facta that led up to the 
final collapse of the Sabarmati Pact ” :— 

At the time of the All-Parties’ Couferencu in Bombay, from which the most ilomi- 
nant parly, namely, tlie bwaiaj or the Congress I’arty, was studiously excluded, the 
I’audit said he wrote to Mr. Uuugeswami Iyengar, wlio with .Vlrs. Naiitu was in Bombay, 
asking liim to si c the nespousivists and s|H'ak to thi-m regarding the differences between 
them and the Swarajists with a view to arriving at ai agreement. Even in that letter, 
till! Pandit said he had referred to tlie previous note to Mr, Alley iu wliioh he had stated : 
'* You will observe that there is a vast difference indween the implications of these two 
positious. Holding the view that I do, I liave no Imsiness to remain in the Councils a 
day longer if the party decides tn accept office. According to yon, however, non-accept¬ 
ance of offices oniy impairs the asrfuluess of the Cnoncils to a certain extent; but does 
not make it utterly futile. That being the case, is it nut iu the interest of tbe country 
for us all to work together, though iu a somewhat restricted sphere, rather than waste 
our time and energy in fighting each other, merely witli the intention of extension of that 
sphere 1 The answer is obvious,” This, he said, would show the attitude of mind with 
which be approached tho question. 

After bis conversation with the Besponsivists, Pt. Motilai said Mr, Bnngaswami fyen- 
gar told him that there was a general desire for a Cunfereuoe. The I'aii.iit fixed the 20ch 
April for tho Conferrnce. While coming to this Conference, he furmi il a draft resulniion 
which the All-India Congress Committee should ailopt defining the cliaracler nt the response 
which would be acceptable. Some of the conditions that lie laid down in it for adequate 
i-esponse in the provinces, were tho release nncondiliunally of polititml prisoners, the 
abolition of non official nominations to the Councils, and tbe throwing open of these 
seats to election, the transfer of tlie Uevcuue Department to the Legislature and the 
giving of full responsibility to Ministers, etc. In fact he was asking for full responsible 
Giivernmcnt in the provinces. 

On the morning of the 20th April ho hail a talk with Mr. Jayakar, and must, as far 
as his memory could be trusted, hsve placed all these issues, as he had drafted them, 
before Mr. Jayakar. Mahatma Gandhi also read thixiugh tlie draft in the afternoon, 
and expressisl complrte approval of it. 
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mu ^C\USI^ OF THE SPLIT 4I 

The first qaesr.ioo that ' 

was pui by the Ualiatina -P the meutiug, io the presunoe o( Uahatma Oamiui, 

qutfstioa ol takiug olfioes ^iSaiaely, that it should be quite clear there was ue 

ment. After inrihcr iliscuasioii "'»» » satistactory respooso ou the part of the Qoveru- 
Oauilhiii, aiiothei- by -Vlr. Jayaka- "'•t'* deoidcil that thren drafts rhould be prepared —one by 
he oottid not accept Jlr, .layaka.^f ainl the third by hiiudeit. Meeting again uoic morning 
The Bpeak.'r's own ilraft remain;dratr., and both of them did not aoeepl MaUatmaii's. 
bnidunral with inaMeis on »'fi. It was agrc.-.l previously that the dralt was not to be 
should be sent tome provim5' "'«“ ''‘%ir.! was no disagreemmt, and that the eonditious 
dilious were as li - ha i s »"erei comlithtiis «f testing tue respoiise. Tiiese cou- 
of the Fact in his i,iiervievi"''''''*“'“y draui-.d. He hiul, he said, explained the impneations 
oress bore out uls verst 'i “lid i.ii.tc..riesiM)ndeuei> whi ili bad hoeu published in the 
spi-ech had declared Ihu'''’“- l'iirHicr proof wasnoeidl, Mrs. Naidu in her Auahabad 
tin- (Jawuporc resolui ' ''cr impressinu was that tiie Pact did not swerve an inch from 
was respoi^ble for •!'’ "'oala leavc it to Ih i Tribunal ol the Public to judge w.io 

his atiiiudo towar 'h'hug the I’aet. He had, as a result of the bruak'down, slitfeued lu 
h 'HCCcpIco. 1.^ auecpiaiice of otttee. Not even elected oUices should 111 his opinion 


b acccplco “ auecpiaiice ot omce. Not eveu elected omces should in his opinion 

Mr. SB1>' -'I*- I'atei resign.} 

et.rricd coiiv'I' WNli.VU, "i an uiMi|ucni aud closely reasoned speech, which 
«'* .cfioii to th'-minds of ilte lislcucrs and which was repeatedly applauded, said 

thill' JST^va til.' iii' Ctiiig ot me a. 1 , 0, 0. was held the Uespousivists hail announced that 


they would not alter the diaCt by a'•.ittle. They Mere thrice invited at Alimedabail to 
come and discuss with the .S-Varajistt, but they wouhl not, as they were anxious for spoils. 
Mahatma Hatidlii was au.;;'luus lor cOlioiiiurion, but tne Uespousivists were only out 
for tactics. 

.ilr. Iyengar said ucueplaucu of ulBce tueaiit acccptiinue of Diarchy, and it was 
no'.liiug less tlian a humilfCt.iou and Hurremter to the foreign bureaucracy. He had full 
faiili in the people of Maliaraslnra, and he liopeil they would be the vanguard of tne 
tight at tlie next election. They were ati ou the eve nf success, and lie urgcii them not 
to lose the reward of .iicir light by ligoiiug Hni iiig ihuiuselves. He did uot want 
nuity by acceptanoe of Diarchy, though it was easier to negotiate with the Naiioual Party 
than with the Ui spunsivisis, Auceptancu ol utflue lunaiii more admiiiistrativu expenses 
aud less liberty and grtrit ilissorviue to ilic coui.try, Tli.! K ii'orms were net workable. 
They should tiiercfor.' he worked by the worst lacii aud uot uy tlie.ir bust initn. liesidus, 
it would uot bring aou.H huriuouiuus relations between the Hindus aud the Mahome< 
dans as acceptance of olliu’: uuiy was (he cans.: of .all the ooiuiuuual UuudIcs and not 
orMiodux piety. 

There should b-i, lie said, only two partica in the country, u.amely the Qovcruincnt 
aud till! (hmgress Party. Tlie Swaraj Party nad linl(>e.{ the country to repeal the Bzeise 
duty, and got 11 bouiily fur M' ssis, Taia & fV, and he urged iiie sitiz ms of Bombay to 
rise 1.0 the occasion an the ue.xtciueti'iii aii.i help the Swaraji.'ts to tight their bai'tle of 


ftecdmn. 


Mr. S. SATVAMUlirlll then said it was a tragc.ly too deep fur teais that they should 
be O'impelleil by iheii own c.iuiiiryiii'm to lig-it them bel'uie tliey louglit the bureaucracy 
There was no count-y in the world where sucu a sail speciac.e could be seen. In October 
next there would be a geiniral election, and iie imped tbc voters who bad beard Pandit 
Nehru would uot only acquit itim but would reward him by vuliDg for the Swarajists only. 

'i'lie UeBpousivisns were referring t.i tlic late Jtokamanya Tilak but wbunever they 
referred to that great departed leader they took his name in vain. It was tlie Liokamanya 
who did not accept the Uiforms at the Amritsar t'.iugress and MahatuiaOaudhi, with great 
dilficnity, hiul to persuade him to accept iluies for the time being, while tlie Respunsivists 
by accepting oIBcc and diarcliy were takiug in vain the revcral name of the late 
Ijukamaiiya wlio liud o|i|iuscd the Itnforins as uuworkahic. The Uespousivists liad thrown 
themselves on the political maik.'t of liulia aud it was for the vobirs to decide whether 
they wore pureharalle a/tioles. Of laic, ihcy were trying to throw their lots with the 
Nationalist Party, but lie doubted their loyally to that party, since they had betrayed 
the Congress. He was p!i-asi*d to si-e some of t.h-ir Liberal fri.'nds at Sabarmatl, ana 
was tiopefnl that tliey wou.d some day join the Congress and tight lor the country. The 
OongrcSB would welcome any man itiid woman pr.i'.ided tln-y aecep e I the guidauce of 
tlie majority and wncti tiny got a majuriiy, iik- otiiers would follow mom. liukamanya, 
though lie remained for several years out of Hie (!ongie.s,s, did not form any party 
against the Congress, The s|Kaker urgnl ad (niians lor the s.ake of the gooil ol the 
C'luntry to joiu the Congress ami form only oiie party uti.lcr tiie bauucr of that old 
political boily. 
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S at 

of a ^ ^ press on the 


Mr. M. B. Jayshar, in the course 
breakdown oi the Sabannati Pact, said....... ^ 

When the leaders met at Sabarmatl on 20lh Aprv vojijmejit 
points (1) whether there was to be a response trom the Gd nre • and couid 

te aooepied in the provinces; (2) wU^t was to bu its nai? * ““** who was to bo 
the judge o{ the response I 

As discussion procoHlcd, at one stage, Pandit ji saiil 


niy party j «< Surely, as 
„ tujrou feel some good 

self-respecting men, you do not want to accept offici’S unless * agreeable to 
come out of them V’ I replied “ Ves, Panditji, 1 am quite ^qution ” 
and if yon will kindly put it in proper tauguage, we can arrive at a V 


will 
this test, 


To' this, both the" parties 'agreed on the clear auderstauding)^,„l wl^Vv^* 
language should be so worded as not to lay dowi rigid conditions , 
agreement they ultimately reached, should he wordoii as to lit in a. 
rider to clause 4 (a) and (b) of the All-India Congress Commiticc rc. 
ano 7th March. . 

Meeting again next day, three drafts, one by Uandhiji, the second and 

third by I'amlit Nehru were cuuEidcrc<i. The iirst two were rejected and Pauditji’s 
draft adopted as the basis for discussion. According to this draft, tbo Government’s 
response was (o be ennsidered sufficient it the power, respons^ility and initiative ueoes- 
sary for the effective disoiiarge of the Ministers’ duties veto seonred to them by 
(1) abolishing non-official uomiuaiious, etc., (2) making Mi. listers fully responsible to 
the legislature and treeing them from the control of tbo Go- ernor, etc., (3) allocating 
a fixed proportion of revenue, eta, (4) vesting in tlie Mii^ siers full control over the 
services in tho Transferred departiurnts and (5) introduci)^ snob other changes as 
may bo required uqder the special oircumstances of any province, eta It would he 
clear from this draft, that the response which Panditji bad in v i\V was to be in the 
provinces and was to be tested by efficiency of power, respoiieibility and initiative 
lor the effective discharge of their duties by Ministers. The resp^ntv- bad no reference, 
whatsoever, to the two demands of the Legislative Assembly. 

The iCesponsivistB pointed out that tlio live condiiioiis enttuerated in tbo draft 
should be deleted, firstly because they would furuisli a handle to the Government to defeat 
our object, and secondly because the conditions of the different provinces varied materi¬ 
ally. Ultimately, the Pandit agreed to diop them, and. also to iniroduoe the words 
‘ in the provinces ’ after the words ‘ considered tsMsfactory in order to make the draft 
clearer. 

The sreoud point discussed and decided was that Panditji and myself shonld 
constitute tho final determining authority, with Mahatma Gandhi as Umpire in tlie event of 
differences Indween them. The last point was omittmi out ot regard for Mshatmaji’s wishes. 

Thereafter, said Mr. Jayakar, while the Iksponsivists had starual frnm their 
homes to attend the Working Coromitioe meeting, a draft was put in their hands which, 
in their view, introduced diastic alterations amounting to complete negation of the 
Pact, especially on two fundamental principles (l) that the response material for accept- 
ing ^fices in the provinces was to be the response in the provinces and not to the 
Assembly’s demand (2) that offices were to be accepted or, in other -words, dyarchy 
worked under the present Oouciilution, subject to the satisfactory conditions indicated 
in the Pact. This, Mr. Jayakar declared, was a complete witbtlrawal of the position 
taken in the Pact by I’anoit Motilal. The llesponsivists were nevertheless pi-epared 
to attend the meetings, provided I'anoit Motilal and Mrs. Naidu at iiast would adhere 
to the terms ot the Pact, If they did not, the lirsponsivists felt certain, that the I’act 
would not be adhered to and that it was fntiie to coniinne ilu-ir efforts. Ultimately, 
they did see Pandit Nehm and Mrs. Naidn, but it became clear that thu Pamlit was not 
prepared to adhere to the Pact. 

Mr. Jayakar said that Besponsivists did not visit Mr. Gamlhi, because they thought 
it would be wrong except on his own invitation to take op his time and cause him pain. 
If this was discourtesy, they were goilty. Mr. Jayakar concluded by saying that rival 
interpretations were not sufficient grounds for abandoning the Pact. The Pact was 
clear and perfectly workable, and rival interpretations were capable of bring adjusted. 
” I do not wish to blame tho Pandit knowing as I do his difficulties. My grievance is 
that he bad evaded the Pact on wrong gronnds and with a precipitancy which was not 
justified by the circumstances.’ 



The All-India Sweiraj Party 

The R e a p o n a i V i ■ t a . 

The Cae'iipur Congress Session was dissolved on the 28th December 
1926 and the next Soixion of the Cungross was decided to be held in Assam. 
Mr. Jayakar, the Le.iddr of the Responsivists. who fought so hard in the 
Congress for the working of the prosont constitution and the acoeptanoe of 
offices under it, left the same day for Bombay to open an auti-Congreas 
campaign. Before leaving ho issued a statement over the signatures of 
Mr, N. C. Kelkar, Dr. Moonjoo and himself regarding their future Pro¬ 
gramme. The statement runs : — 

TUK IlF, SPOMStVtSTS* 1'Boatti.MMB. 

“ We Iccl t 'aai i b,- lexolutioii of tlio OenioBl Coniioll of llie Swaraiya Party which 
wtis passi'il on t)u S&lli Uec-mlier at Cawuporo laying down c«rtain principles auil the 
course Of action t.o be followed by cnerab<os Of tlu! tjwarajya Party la unacceptable to 
us on various gro.uiils wliich it is unnecessary to nimiiiun in this statriiieut. We farther 
feel that, oonsisteuily with our views, wc ar,' nualde to act in accordance with the same. 
We tburefore propose to carry on propaganda t^insl that resolution and on the liin-s 
of responsive co-operation, anil in order to obtain coinpleie freeiloni of action for tiiat. 
purpose and the widest basis for oor o)>ertttions, wo aie tetiilering our resignations of 
our seats in the Ugislai urea wliich we competed (or on the Swarajist ticket. Tbongn 
it may not be strit tly necessary to do so lor llie purpose of our intended propaganda, 
wo vvisli to set ourselves totally free from all situati.ins wliich are likely to l)C regariled 
by our elecroi's, evoi in the remotesi manuer, iu the light of comiuitments. We take 
lids opiiottutoty o! thanking uur c cetors for tlieir support aud coulideuce llirnughont the 
perioil we oacupin. our seals in the l.ogislamres,” 

Subsequently the inomhers of the right wing of the Swaraj Party of 
the Bombay Logislttivo Connoil met in Bombay on the Iffth and I7th 
January 1926 to decide as to wbothor they should follow their leader, Mr. 
Jayakar and his colleagues, Messrs. Kelkar, Aiioy and Moonjoe aud resign 
from the Council. The meeting was helil on both the days and the main 
question before the meoting w'as whether the members should resign their 
offices immediately. After a good deal of discussion it was resolved that the 
Party should reiterate its faith in the policy of responsive co-operation, 
and sliould extend to Messrs. Jayakar and Kelkar and Dr. Mooiije support 
ill their propaganda. 

It was also decided to pursue in the Bombay Council a policy of res¬ 
ponsive 00 operation, there being no question of acceptance of office during 
the life-time of the present Council. It was further held that mere reiteration 
of the Party’s cuuviotions and declaration of future intentions did not call 
for immediate action in the direction of resigning from the Bombay Council, on 
account of difforencos between the Party and the official Bwariyiet programme. 
Resolutions were also passed recording appreciation of Mr. Jayakar’s* services 
to tbo Party aud requesting him and his colleagues who resigned to contest 
the by-elections, aud expressing full confidence in any decision they might 
arrive at regarding tbo lino of uotioii that would best serve the cause of 
responsive co-operation. 

Somo Members of the Swaraj Party in the Bombay Council, who some 
months back made representation to the itxecutive Council of the Swaraj 
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Part^ about respoosire co-operation and tbe necessity for oapturing all 
offices of respoDsibilityi power, und initiative, issued the following statement 
practically on tbe lines of the resolutioos of the meeting as given above. 

Text of the Statement 

** We, tbe QDdereigned membei's of the Bombay Legislative Council Swaraj Party, 
after very careful couslderatiou of the whole (jaestion, are of opinion that the pcsUion 
wa took in the representation whicli we submitted to the Executive Council of the Swaraj 
Party of their Nagpur meeting in November last, is the curiect onr. We think that tbe 
policy of fiesponsive Co-operation amt that of capturing all offices of responsibility, 
power and initiative is a proper and necessary development of the policy and method 
which we have followed during the last two years in the Bombay Lrgis-ative Council and 
which, in our opinon, the dwarsj Parly has followed in the Legislative Assembly 
during tbe same period. There is, of course, no question of taking any office during 
tbe tenure of the present Council, but we propose during the test of the term of tbe 
present Council to follow and adhere to tbe same policy of Ucspoiisive Co-opcratiou as 
we have followed so long. Wn do not think that there is any ui eessily for us on that 
account to resign our seat iu the Council fur the present, but we shall await subsequent 
developments. 

■‘We. heartily approve of the action of our Icaiier, Mr. Jayakar, in having unhesi¬ 
tatingly resigned his seat in the Council iu vindication of his views and for the purpose 
of obtaining freedom to carry on, iu an unfettered manner, his propaganda in favonr 
of Besponslve Co-operation, aiiu we hereby resolve to give him and to his colleagues, 
Messrs. Kelkar, Aney and Ur. Moonjee all help we can to popularise tbe doctrine of 
Bespotttive Co-operation which, we (h-IIcvc, to be the most suitable and effective pro¬ 
gramme to be pursued in the legislatures in order to consolidate all patriotic elements 
in the country, to furnish adequate opposition to Qovernment and to protect the interest 
and welfare of our electorate. 

“ Wu take this opportunity to put on record our sense of appreciation and gratitude 
for the great services wiiich Mr. Jayakar rendered to tbe Party as its leader during the last 
two years. We have by onr resolution, i>assed this morniug requested Mr, Jayakar 
as also Slessrs, Kelkar, aney and Ur. Moonji to contest their seats at tbe next bye- 
election on responsive co-operation ticket aud wu have no doubt that they will give 
their best oousideraiiou to our request and will act in a manner which iu their opinion 
is best calculated to promote the cause of i'eB|)ousive co-operation, 

“ We sincerely trust that if Mr, Jayakar contests the bye-election be will be re-elected 
and that bis services will be once more available to us iu the Bombay Legislative Council." 

(Sd.) M. B. Vclkar; W. B. Mukaiulam; C. M, Beptarshi; J, C, Swaminarayn 

M. B. Powar ; V. C. Joshi; H. U, Haheba (with the note ; " not in favour of responsive 
co-operation but in favour of capturing <iffioes for obstruction. Subject to this I sign 
above ”); U. N. Patil; M. K. Uixit; li. M, Mebta ; U. H. Nurielwalla ; K. C. Soman ; 

N. B. Qnnjal; and L, B. Bliopatkar. 


The Becar R e s p o n s i v i s t s 

The Responsive Co-operators of Boiar, however, acted in a differ¬ 
ent way than the members of that Party in Bombay. At a meeting of tbe 
Berar Swaraj Party hold at Yeotma) on tbe lOtb January they not only 
resigned from tbe Swarej Party but also decided to resign their membership 
of the local Council, on tbe grounds:— 

" Namely, (I) that the Swaraj Party, and, consequently the Cawuporc Congress, has 
deliberately set at naught the September resolution of the Legislative Assembly, which bad 
given a definite and unambiguous expression to the National Demand, (2) that it has 
tendered impossible tbe hope of impoitaut political groups allowing themselves to rally 
round the fiag of the Indian National Congress, (H) that it has rigidly defined tbe principle 
on which the ensuing triennial elections should be fought, and precluded every possibi¬ 
lity of tbe electorate being consulted on issues involving their vital interests, and 
(4) the launching of the campaign of civil disobedience has been left as regards power 
of initiative, to the present All-India Congress Committee, which has a clear majority 
of those who are, on principle, proposed to Council entry and consequently to any success 
of (he Council programme ”, 
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14 FBB. *^6] THE AKOLA CONFERENCE 

The Respon.sivists* Akola Conference 

A Conference of Responsive Co-operators was held at Akola on the 
14th and 15tb February, Mr. R. Jayakar presidiugi with the object of form¬ 
ing a party to pursue the policy of responsive co-operation within the legisla¬ 
tures. The Conference was open only to those w ho subscribed to the principle 
of carrying out the Reforms, unsatisfactory, disappointing and inadequate 
as they were, for all they were worth, including capture of places within the 
legislatures, of power, responsibility and initiative, and using these oppor¬ 
tunities for the purpose of aooeleratiug the grant of Responsible Government 
and for creating opportunities for the people of advancing their interests and 
strengthening their power of resistance to injustice and misrule. Though 
admission was very limited, attcndauco was large. 

Mr. M. R. JAYAKAR, in the course of his address, pointed out how a 
compromise, which could easily have been ivgreed to, by leaving the question 
to be determined by a Coiumittoe to l)e appointed for the purpose and for 
framing a programme on the eve of the next general elections, was rejected 
at Cawnpore leaving no alternative to responsive co-operators, but to go 
their own way. Mr. Jayakar further statetl that the best propaganda for 
Responsive Co-operators was done by the good work which the Swarajists 
in the Assembly were doing in judicially using the Reforms and the powers 
thereunder, for advancing the cause of Swaraj. As instances which had 
occurred in that direction, he referred to Pandit Motilai being permitted 
by the party, to interview the Viceroy regarding tbo South African question 
and the President of the Assembly using his powers with great care and 
wisdom in advancing the utility of the Assembly, especially the power of 
adjourning thn House, which ho had lately exorcised more than once, for 
tbo purpose of allowing members to think over quBStions without heat and 
passion. He advised the audience steadily to pursue tbo work in front of 
the new party, their path being besot with calumny and misunderstanding, 
on the one hand, and the unyielding altitude oi the Government on the 
other. 


Resolutions Passed. 

The Conference then adopted the following resolutions :— 

(1) Tho naoiB of tlie iiarty shall b« “The Uesponsivc t'o-operutioii I’aity.” 

(2) Mombfi'ship at the |)arty shall be o|i<;a tu every person who is otherwise eligible 
unci siguifit'S aoceptaiioe of the manifesto of the party, amt pays au annual miuimum 
subscription of lie. 1. 

(3) file party leave the (luestion, whether membership sball be cemtiued to Jongiess- 
meti only, to be (li!trrmlued by raeli tlougrcss pruviiicu', accoiiiiug to the oomlitiuiis pre¬ 
vailing therein, with special reference to tlic desirability of making the party strong, 
popular and cilective. Uub in Maharashtra, berar anti C, 1*. (Marathi), tlie uiemhership 
siiall he contiiii’d to (Jougressmen only. 

(4) Olfio: beaiers :—M. U Jaya^r, President, and Mr. J, Baptisla, Vice-President, 
amt Mr. 1), V, Goklialc, Qoneral Secretary ; l)r. M it. Obulkar and Messrs. 11. G. IChapanie 
and h. B. Bhiipalkar, Beuretaties tor C. I’. (Marathi), Berar and Maiiuraslilra respeotively. 

(6) There sha.l be a Central UuuuciI consisting of the President, the Vico.Piesideiit, 
the General Bi'Ciitary, the above secretaries and live rcprcsenluiivrs to be elected by eaou 
provincial braiicb uelore the 1st April next. 

(6) The Central Council is ant horised to frame rules and regulations (or carrying on 
efficiently the woik oi the |>arty in Uie dificu-nt provinces and tin; whole of India, and 
to do all other things incidental thereto. 
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(7) Tbe l^residest of the party ehali have all the powers of the Central Connell 
nntU it ie oonstiinted. 

(8) The party will have brsnohes in the different oongreM prorincue. 

(9) This meeting nrges the prominent teaiiers of tbe party to make a tonr throngbon t 
tbe country for the propagation of the party's cause. 

I'he Party's Manifesto. 

The following is the party’s manifesto :— 

(1) We believe that a mass movement of rcsistence tbrongbuut tbe country is cer¬ 
tainly one of the means of enforcing the will of the nation in political matters. Bat it 
is the nltiniate remedy anil we agree, with the Congress, that the couutiy is not at present 
leaiiy for any measure ot this nature. 

(8) W« believe, however, that a orgauisnt indiviiinal or gronp resistence is feasible 
and may be resorUni to as occasioua may demand for a particular locality, for definite 
objects, and for particular ocoassions, 

(3) We believe that the programme of bringing about constitutional deadlocks, by 
resorting to a' policy of uniform, continuous and consistent ubstruotion, can be successful 
unless tried on a large scaieand backed by some sanction behind tbe same. 

C4) We believe that the bi-st course, under the present circumstances, is that of respon¬ 
sive co-operation, which means working the Ueforms, unsatisfactory, disappointing and 
inadequate as they are, fur all they are worth, and nsiiig the same for accelerating tbe 
giant of full respiiusible Oorernment, and for creating opportunities for tbe people for 
ailvanoing tbeir interests and strengthening their power and fur resisting iniustice and 
misrule. 

(6) We however, Jiercby declare tliat onr working of the Lleforros docs not imply, iu 
any way, that we give up any position, or surrender any objection, or make any commit¬ 
ment, with regard to the grave defects and inaihquacies of the present Government mf 
India Act in general, including the I'reambic or Dyarchy in particular. 

(6) Tbe policy of working the Ueforms ueixissarily includus the capture of all places of 
power, respousibi.Uy and initiative which are open to eleoiion by, or otherwise respon¬ 
sible to, the party within the legis.atures, subject to socU coudiriuus, with regard to tlie 
policy, programme and other kiudieii matters as may seom dehirabic to impose from time 
to time. 

(7) Onr political programme shall be generally on the lines laid down in the manifesto 
of the party which iu 1930 was starteil under tlie name of the Congress Democratic 
Party, with such clmuges as may be riquired under the present circumstances; ami, for 
the purpose of adopting such changes, a Committee is hereby appointed consisting of tbe 
following persons, with iusiiuctious to submit their report to lliv Central Council by 
the end of March in oonsultatation with the leatllug members ot the party all over tbe 
country Messrs. M. K. Jayakar, J. Uapiista, N. C. Kelkar, M.. S Auey, B. S. Moonji 
and B. y. Eelkar, 

A resolution was also adopted) as part of the tnanifestO) expressing 
disagreement from the present policy of the Congress and of the Swaraj 
Party, as being ineffective either to obstruct tbe machinery of the Govern¬ 
ment or to advance tbe iutcrests of the people. 


The Swarajists in the Assembly 

In 1924 wheu the Swarajists were determined to capture the legislatures 
and to go into the citadels of tbe bureaucracy and challenge them with the 
mtioiial demand they found thomsclvos not strong enough to do so. Neverthe¬ 
less they were able to secure the assistance of other Nationalist friends who, 
though they did not approve of their methods or programmes in furtherance 
of their decision in the Assembly, were quite willing to co-operate with them 
iu putting forth their national demand. That demand was embodied in a 
resolution which was carried in the Assembly on the IStb February, 1924. 
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All Natloualiats and Liberals agreed in passing that resolution by an over* 
whelming minority and presented it for acceptance to tbe Government. 
The resolutioii demanded that the country was entitled to Swar^y and that 
Government should take immediate steps to establish Swaraj in the country. 
They were quite prepared to sit down at. a Round Table Gonferoiice to 
discuss the methods by which Swaraj might be established in this country. 

When the demand was presented to Government, Jjabour Government 
was in power. The Government oi India adopted dilatory tactics and fum¬ 
bled. They appointed a committee of enquiry into the working of the exist¬ 
ing reforms. Tbe Committee met and submitted a majority report and a 
minority roimrt. The minority was in fact the minority, because one of the 
members of the majority turned turtle. 

The report of the minority was that the existing constitution was worth¬ 
less and unworkable and could not be maile workable by any changes 
introduced in the rules or by tinkering here and there. It was recom* 
mended that the constitution should bo put on a permanent basis and that 
the fundamental principles thereof should be enacted by means of terras 
of reference to a Royal Commission or any other suitable agency. Tnat 
reoommotidation wiw laid aside with contempt, a recommendation made 
by those who honestly tried to work the present reforms, whatever 
they might be. They found that far from reaching its okject the existing 
constitution was producing harm and that the whole iniiohiuory should be 
overhauled. 

The Government put forward before the Assembly in September 1926 
a resolution asking them to approve the recommendations of the bureaucratic 
half of the Enquiry Committee. Those rocomraoiidations were to the effect 
that the reform scheme bad not boon given and roust be given, a fair trial 
before it could be said to be a failure and no cose was mode out for making 
any alterations in the existing constitution, and that minor changes in rules 
with a view to make diarchy more workable than it was, might bo introduced 
here and there. That resolution was dcltated upon and the represontativos 
of the people again joined in putting forth the national demand. Tbe 
national demand made in 1924 was roitcrat<'d. The resolution also stated 
that Government should forthwith accept oortiviri fandamontal principles 
of self-govoruinont for this country and on that basis they must induce 
Parliament to make a declaration that Indians ought to have solf-govenr 
ment based on those fundamental principles of Swaraj. The Swarajists in Che 
Assembly were very reasonable in their demand. They wanted toshow 
the Government that they were not merely theorists but were prepared 
to put down their difforonoes so long as they could be siitisfied that Govertr 
moiit were sincere and honest. They wanted to show that they bad a right 
to go one stop forward in the direotion of real responsible govoruraent being 
established in the country. They even said that the British Government 
need not give up control of the army and navy at once, but might readjust 
the military organisation within ton years so as to leave the control of the 
same at the end of that period. That demand was again put before the 
Government and they made it clear that they were not going to accept it. 

Before leaving the shores of India, His Excellency liOrd Beading 
promised to appoint a Royal Commission provided the Swarajists gave up 
obstruction and co-operated with the Govei'iimeut. The Swarajist con¬ 
tention was that they had had enough of Royal Commissions and they did not 
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vant one more to add to their burden. What was wanted by them was a pledge 
from His Majesty’s Government, Parliament, to the effect that India would 
get Swaraj forthwith and that immediate steps would be taken for attaining 
that end. They were quite prepared to sit down and discuss, whether by 
a Royal Commission or by any other agency that might bo constituted, the 
methods, plans, etc. But they would not accept any proposal which did not 
in anticipation guarantoe those fundamontd principles of the constitution 
for which they had plighted themselves in the resolution of 8 th September, 
192t’i. The Swarajists stuck to their guns. At the Cawnpore Congress 
they persuaded the No-Changers, who saw no good would come out of the 
Councils, to help them in their fight. And they agreed, lire famous 
resolution of the Congress was piissed, which m'ule it clear as to what they 
should do ill the forthcoming general elections and what programme they 
should liaA'e when the country returned them in overwhelming majority. 

The main part of the resolution of the Oi>iigrcss was that the Swara¬ 
jists in the Assemlily should ask the Governinoni to give their definite reply 
at the earliest possible moment to the demands that wore made on the 
8th Soiitcmber, and, if that reply was unsatisfaclory or unreasonable or if 
no reply was made, the Congress oalleil uf>un the Swarajists in the Assembly 
to walk out of the Assembly and to tell the Government that they would no 
longer bo in the Assembly and take part in the tdfairs and get through 
legi.<ilative proposals. 'I'ho All-iiKiia Congress Committee, which met at 
Delhi oil the 6t.h and 7th March 1928, definitely decided that the reply of 
the Guvoriimont as disclosed in the answers contained in the speech of 
Sir Alexander Muddiman in the Council of State, indicated a definite nega¬ 
tion of their demand and that their time hail arrived to walk out of the 
Assembly. (For subsoiiuont ovoiita see p. 17.) 


The Sabarmati Conference 

After an exasperatiiigly long period of controversy and conflict the two 
sections of the Swarajist Party managed to come to an agreement between 
them to the great satisfaction of the country. Wc give below tUe procee¬ 
dings of the Conference and the text of the agraeraent which was arrived 
at between'thorn. 

I'bo Coiiforonce was convened at the instance of Pandit Matilal Nehru 
and was hold at Sabarmati Ashram, Ahniedabaii, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the I’Otb and 21st April. 

The following were presentMahatma Candiii, Mrs. Sarojiiii Niiidu, 
T, 8 la Lidpat Rivi, Pandit Molilal Lehrn, Messrs, .layakar aiid Aney, Dr. 
Moonii, Mr. Gokhalc and Mr. Ogalc. A few other friends who were invited 
could not attend owing to other engagements. 

A number of telegrams and letters were received containing individual 
opinions on matters likely to come rinder discussion with a view to settle the 
differonee between the Swaraj Party and the Responsivists. 

A long telegram was received from Pandit Modaii Mohan Malaviya, 
which contained suggestions for bringing all Indian political parties on a 
common platform in a United Congress. 

The Discussion lasted for two days in which both the parties entered in a 
frank and friendly spirit. The Discussion turned on the resolution of the 
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AU'India Congrass Commitbao passed at Delhi on .Ntaroh last, the resolatioii 
adopted by the Responsive Co-operation Party at Akola in February last, 
and the resolution adapted at the Session of the indian National Party 
held ill Bombay on 3rd and 4th instant. 

The Gonferoiioe adopted the following agreement as embodying its 
deoisioii on the points s|iooiiicilIy discassod :— 

Text of the Agreement 

“ U ia hereby agrtnul between tiie uiuleraigned, sabjiict to tbs couUrDiatioii of the 
All-India Uongreaa Cutomittee, that t!ie rcapunae made by the Qoverninent aliall, for 
purpose of OlansRs (a) and (b) of the r-aulutiou tl-B (4) of the All-(iidia Uungress 
Committee, dated 6i.h and 7tli Marcn 1!I2I>, Ih; coueidered satisfactory in the provinces 
if the power, resiioiisibiJity and initiative neci.'ssary lor the effective discharge of their 
duties are secured to Ministers. A sufficiency of such power, responsibility auit initiative 
in each province sliall b<i di cidcd, in the lirst instance, by the Congress members of 
the Legislative Council of tliat province, 8ubi<*ct to oouiirmation by a Committee consis¬ 
ting of l’.tudit Motilal Neliru and Mr. M. K. dayakar. 

It ia farther agreed that tlie said Committee will decide all disputes abont selec¬ 
tion of can.lfdatcs in tlie Congress IVoviuces of Bombay, Maharashtra, Berar and 
C. P, Marathi. 

This agreement has been subcribtal to by the undersigned, in their individual 
capacities, and it will bo submitted tor ratiticatiou to the Bxecutive of the Swaraj and 
Brsponsivo Co-operation Parties. It will lie placed for raliftcatioo before the All-India 
Congress Committee at a meeting which is being convened on tne 6th and 6th May next 
at Sabarniati. 

“ (Sd,) Sarojini Naidu, Motilai Nehru, Laipat Bai, M. B, Jayakar, N, C, Kelkar, 
B, 8, Moonji, M. 8. Aney, D, V. Ookhale, <4. A. Ugale 

General satUfaotiou was expressed by the leaders at the agreement 
reached, bur, the expootatioiis that centred round this Conference were 
transferred to the meetings of the Working Committee of the All-India 
Congress Committee on 4tb, bth and 6th May. 

Subsoquontly, on the eve of the A,LC.C. meeting two very important 
meetings wore held at Allahairad and Bombay under the guidance of Pt. 
Nehru and Mr. Jayakar rospoctivoly. The proceeding of both the meetings 
are given below :— 


The Swarajist’s Allahabad Meeting. 

On the 26th April, at the Allahabad District Conference, Pt. Motilal 
Nehru moved a resolution calling upon the public to make the programme 
of the Cawnpur Congress a success. 

In the course of bis speech, he referred to the compromise effected at Sabarmatl, 
and repudiated the suggestion that it porraitted acceptaucu of office under the existing 
circumstances. It was au interesting feature of the controversy raised on that compro¬ 
mise, that the Criemls of each party biamat it for having surrendorod its prineiplw to 
tlie other party, Ha thought that was the sunist index of the soundness of the arrange- 
mant. 

He explained the resolution of the All-India Congress Committee passed In Delhi 
at length, and poinied out that the Sabarmati Compromise only discovered a formula for 
the working of tlist resolatioii in practice. Congressmen were to refuse to aooept office 
only during such time as the Qovuriiiaent made no satisfactory response. The resolution 
was silent as to what was to be cousidernl as a satisfactory responso by the Congress. 
The Sabarroati arrangement supplied I lie omix-sion, and inflicted the nature of the test 
which every respoasu made by the Uovcrnmi'ut must stand, before it could be oongiderwi 
saliefactory for the purpose of permitting Congressmen to take office. It would be 
satisfactory, only if it secured to the Ministers the power, responsibility and initiative 

7 
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neoeaaaiy tor the eflective diiobarge oE tbeir duties, wbicb, tbe Congress maintained, tbe 7 
did not possess nnder tbe present rule. 

There was no question of taking office unless and until tbe Ghivernment relaxed its 
rigid attitude and made a substantial advance ot such a nature as would satisfy this 
test. It was not considered necessary to enter into Eurtber details, and indicate the 
directions in which the required advance was to be made. It could not be doubted that, 
whilst there were certain general principles which would apply to tbe Provinces, there 
were also the special olroumstanois of each Province to be laMn into consideration. It 
was not for an informal conference to gut into these principles which could easily be 
formulated, once the general formula was adopted. It was understood that special 
instructions should be issued, later on, in that behalf, by the Congress or such other 
authority as it may appoint. 

By way of illustration and speaking for himself only, ho said that it would be 
difficult for the Qovernmuut to satisfy him of _ the sufficiency of any response unless it 
satisfied' three important conditions. Thu iirsl wss that the Miiiislrrs should be made 
fully responsible to tile Lc-ginlaturu, true from nil control of the Uovuinor or thu Govcruoiv 
in>Council in the administration of their nrsiiuctivu ilcpaitincuts. Thu second was that 
an adequate proportion of the revenues of each Province should be allocated for the 
development of the Kation-Building D«|iartmentB, without imposing aihlitioual buntens 
on the people. The third was that the Ministers should be given full control of the 
Berviers in the Transferred Departments. When these general conditions were satislird, 
and not until tliuii, he would ilduk of going into the special circumstances of such a 
piovlnce, to see if the r< spouse made also removed some outstanding grievance Or disabi¬ 
lity from whicli it was suffering. To illustrati: the nature of such an outstanding 
grievance or desirability he would take the case of Bengal. He would accept no response, 
however, liberal, as snfficient Cor that province, unless the Bengal political prisoners and 
detenuea, who were detained in the various jails without trial, were unconditionally 
i^eased or tried according to law and the Crimiust Law amended so as to make lawless 
action of this kin-i impossible in fntnre. He believed that all this could be done without 
any amendment of thu Goverument of India Act, hut would not bind himself down to 
snob changes only as came within the Act. Those were, of course, bis own views, but 
might safely be taken to be the views of the whole Congress, tor it was for these very 
things that tbe Congress liad been fighting all these years. 

He warned the voters against being misled by the election cries of the parties 
ontslde the Congress into the belief that tlie signatories to tbe Compromise bad gone brek 
on the Congress resolotiuii. Tliey stood where they were, and wonhl not accept olfioo 
unless and until they were in a po-itioii to be the true servants of tbe people, owing res¬ 
ponsibility only to tbe represoutatires of the p>!oplu, free from all control of the Executive. 


The Reeponsivists’ Bombay Meeting, 

A meeting of the Eespoueivist Party on the other baud, oousistiug of 
members from the Central Provinces, Maharashtra, Borar and Bombay, with 
Mr. M, B. Jayakar presiding, was held on tbe 3rd May in the afternoon at 
Sardar Griba, Bombay. Besolutious passed by the Indian National Party 
at Bombay and the Sabarmati Fact wore considered. After several hours’ 
disoussioD, the meeting adopted tbe following resolutions unanimously 

(1) “This meeting approves the action ui the leaders of the Besponsive Co-operution 
Party in having attended thu Conference couvenid, at the instance ot Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, at Babarmati on the 26th April last and in having reciprocated his desire to 
arrive at an bouonrable compromise w ith a view to avoid conflict ai.d disuniiin. 

(2) “This meeting is of opinion that tbe Pact arriveil at Babarniaii, between the 
leaders of the Bwaraj Party, does not sccuie some of the points vthich tbe paity, in its 
meeting at Akola, insisted in its po.lcy and {rrogrammu; but as the nc-eil of national 
unity, in the efforts for seenring the goal of Swaraj at an early date, is paiamuunt over 
other considerations, this meeting ratifies the said pact; and authonsi s its representatives 
who will attend tbe meeting «f the All-India Cungress Committee convened to-morrow 
at Abmedabad, to support the said Pact, but to procci^d no further than they bavo 
already done m tbe direction of mudifyiug tbe decision of this party to work the 
BMorms for all they are worth and of using the same for accelerating the advent of full 
responsible Government at an early date. 
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(8) "Tbiii mtotlng ia fan'u-r o( opiitUn that any alteration of iha langaagu of (u>> 
Pact, either by way of ampliticiiiion or explanation, i« sure to bare ibe effect of re-opening 
tbe whole queotioii, in wliicn oan'S the Uesponeive C/o-opi;ration Hariy reaervo to ihem- 
selvee the lilrorty of going book 10 their {xiailiun of working the tteforins fir all tb^’ 
are worth ami obtaiuiug the voniioi of the electorate on that footing at the next general 
olecti.ma 

The ixueation of all iwiiig tho momhera of the Uc-spoiieivo Co-O|i 9 rattou 
Party to join tbo Indian N^ iti III tl Party was next considorod, and, aftor a 
long discussion, tho matter wta adionrnad till the 7th .Vlay. 

How the Pact was dropped in the A.I.C.C. meeting uu the 5th May is 
given in its procoodin;,' in page :iG. St.ttomcnt.s and Cimnter-stttonionts wore 
subsequently issued by tlic leaders of l>otli parties in dafoiioo of their action 
and are reproduced in full in pages .'<7 to 42, 


The Independents & {Liberals 

P t. Malaviya's Move. 

On or about 22nd Felnuary Pt. Malaviya resigned from tho Iiidepsiident 
Party to work for iiha formation of one strong Nationalist Party with a cousi' 
dored Policy n the I,egialative Assembly. On tho eve ol bis resignation 
tho following stateinont was issued by him 

**'I’h,'iiileroi'4 of'. 111 ! coiiiiirv iiii|K-raiiv,'ly •h maml tiul all Nutionalials who are 
agrcBil, or may ajim. olioui tin' go.il »<; wish imnniliairiy (o nach, aboulil cembius to form 
o .c Mfoiig >{;ili"'inll4' parly, wilh a <vm4i.l,Tiil policy iiml priigraienn! of work for thii 
rally aitaiiiiwiii of tiic g- u.. I have <l.c,i!i4i to wink for ihii csrahli-hniriit of sach a 
party, ami, I thirk, 1 shall ix rici Is- ablu in ilo so if I Co out b'’ Oiig In either of the two 
pltrlii'S wiilc i ex st at prcsrul iii Iiir Asscn.bly,” 

That this now party, for tlie organisation of which Pt. Malaviya opened 
his campaign at Delhi, will pu'-suo ihc poliry of FJosponsivo Co-operation, 
including accoptanoe of olfioos, was made clour by ;v statoment to the press 
issued oil the 21 st .Marc.li :— 

Til'* xfiiii-ir’iiD ol,»';ivn.-i lii.ii, iu iMnsuli-uioii with srviiral prominent, persons, Pamiit 
lil.vlan .'loliaii Slalaviyn is eal.iii;; the ai'- uii'iii ol the eoiiniry to the mo.it ilcpiorabie pri'- 
Srai piiiitical oonditioii, aii'l is laUiiie sii p.-< lo r,—-sialilisii tin* Imliaii Naiioniiiist Party on 
til''origina. bioail basis. Many Ml•■ll:il■•rs of ih- Irgislalniv, ilinlii aisl &fahoine(lan, in- 
clii'liug several mi'mlirrs of th.-.“'vvarajya I’liily, have aln-a'ly e.xpivsa'.'il their willingness 
to jinn the pally. 

The parly siibiftiibi's 10 lii'* I'-oiigr.'Ks cr-.'l, but is th'iroiighly oppasel lo the policy 
lat'l'lown at-the Caiviipiiii* t'li'i.r.'ss by ill-S.varajya I’niiy, unih r wliich tbe Swarajists 
h • walki il mir f nm I ho P'.’-r. ilu! --, 11 ••oi.s.,lrrab:o. niiiiilior of ihcni, it is stated, against 
tlM'ii own b li-r ju-igiiiciiis. wriiij' tli- Satioiia.isi I'liriy will lll•vole its unit'-il strength to 
aeci l'-rate tbr mlvi'i.l ni Svvtiajy.i or full Itcsponsib tJ iv-rMim-iii, ir wili utilisi* the legis- 
Jaiuri's, unsaibfaei'iiy ill 111 -.'!. "I y :i' -, 10 I'l'-li .• |H»-.-ib‘-' a-iv.i'ii ig-' ir cm, to prevent 
or rrin-(ly lli>' naiiotia! •.•l•ll■l•.;- i.inl M pioni'it'* iho na'ianai 11 Ivaiio'ineni. as far as possible 
iin.!'r the I'xirtiii'i l•■lIl'b• ons.'.y . r.r-i:;iig-.vh:;! lets le-'-n ^li••l•rill• il ns tbe policy of Res¬ 
ponsive Co-op- ralio-.i, ii-c v..! n-.' :,i't’-'pia-ini* or olli'Vs, snlin'i:! 10 the consMtniiiinal control 
of till- party. 

A sinli-meiil of lie- lo'i.'y n i'l programme of work whi'*li il-< 'neiiil».-is will be exproterl 
In carry mil in ili - < - iiiiu a,- :i- ‘,t 'Iv- provincial li-oinlarnrami outsiile t'l-iii in the 

r-ir.iilry, is ami- r ills in.—1 in. a’;-' wi.l sihiii Ir* puli.islnal. 
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It will be the duty of every member uf the party to promote a reasonable settlement of 
difference of opinion on communal quistioDs, but, wheie an agrcenieut satisfactory to all 
parties may not be rcacbetl, members will be tree tu vote as they may think just and proper 
In the interests of tbe electorate they represent. 

The Delhi Meeting 

On tbe 25tb March Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya opened at Delhi 
his oampaign for orgaiiiziiig a Natioimllst Party. Mr. C. Vfjayaraghava* 
chariar presided. A mong those present were Kaja Sir Kampal Singh, Mr. 
Lalubhai Samaldas, Lala liamsarandas, Mr. Birla, Mr. ii. Das and Pandit 
Shamlal Nehru. 

Paudit .MALAVIA, speaking in Hindustani, said that, after another 
short session, the life of the present Assembly would bo over, and it was 
but proper that they took stock of their schieveiiients and took steps to com¬ 
plete the unfinished work. The Govornment had repeatedly told them 
that tbe present state of the country stood in tbo way oi further constitu¬ 
tional reforms. He thought that it was the (vovorumont who were delaying 
things and that the present condition would vanish with the advent of Self- 
Government. 

The speaker then referred tu tbe eevor.il resolutions passed by the 
present Assembly for grant of further itoiorms, and showed that, on that 
matter there was no party and no communal ism. Tbe speaker then traced 
the history of Indian Nationalism. Ho said it was at the instance of some 
Government officials that the Muslim League was started. This mischief 
had assumed gigantic proportion to-day, and Indians mostly thought com¬ 
munally. One problem boforo tbo country was bow to restore faith in 
Natioiialism. 

The Pandit said be was against the Swanyist policy of Non-co-operation 
from within the Councils. Whore was Non-co-operation when the members 
oi tbe Assembly and the local Councils accepted allowances, swore allegiance 
to tbo Ring and the Constitution and accepted membership of tbe Skeen 
Committee and the Presulontship oi the Assembly? Kven in the two 
provinces of Bengal and C P., where tho Uoformed Constitution was in 
abeyance, tho GuverumoiU was as slroug as ever. Ultimately the end of 
all Council activity was to make Government resiiousive to tbo public demand 
and the speaker thought the people’s reproseutativos would influence 
tbe Ministers more, if they (tho Ministers) were of their own party. The 
present Ministers wore weak, and wore in the bands of the Govoriimont. 
This was specially so in the United Provinces. The Keiormod Constitution 
was already defective, and, whatever good it contained, was not exploited, 
because oi the refusal ol tbo best men to stand for Ministerships. 

Their immediate ooncern should be to wake up tho electorate. Unity 
was tho only way to win Swar^. If thorn were two weak parties in tbe 
Assembly neither of them would do any good. There should bo one strong 
Nationalist Party in the country. This Nationalist Party should bo an 
integral part of tho Congress. The Swarajists should modify their policy 
and should not be opposed to Ministerships, while the Liberals should 
be invited to accept the Congress creed of winning Bcsponsihle Goverunieut 
by all legitimate and peaceful means. The party would provide a common 
platform and unite Hindus and Muslim^. It would create fiohtital unity. 
The Hindu Sabba and Muslim League could then continue to exist. On 
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matters of religion, every one would vote according to bis consoieiioe. The 
policy of the party would be to bring down taxation and military expenditure 
and improve sanitation and introduce haud'spinning and weaving in schools. 
In conclusion, the Pandit said the question before the country was whether 
to go to the Councils or not. If they decided in favour of going, they should 
send able, independent and cuuragooas roproseutatives. 


The Lahore Meeting 

From Delhi the Pandit came to l^hore and on the next day the 26th 
March delivered a public lecture in Bradlaugh Hall, on the same subject 
before a fairly large audience. Lala Harikishen Lai presided. Among those 
present were Lala Lajpat Rai, Dr. Gokalohaud Karang Ijala Dnuichand, 
Dr. Satyapal and Pandits Buchirani and Naiiakohand. 

Pandit Malaviya developed more or less the same arguments, which 
be bad advanced in his Delhi lecture. The Pandit said it was wrong, 
on the part of the Swarajists, to have walked out when important questions 
like the South African issue and several big 6nanoial problems wore pending 
solution in the Central Legislature. 

The only difference between the Swarajists and the Bespousivists, said 
the Pandit, was that the former opposed acceptance of Ministership. He 
thought that, it they decided to have a strong united people’s party in 
the legislatures, they could <lo more good towards solving urgent problems 
of the country, like poverty, unemployment and illiteracy, than by following 
the policy of continuous obstruction pursued by the Swarajists, which had 
been tried and found wanting. Ho saw no reason why the Swantiists 
should seek to go back to the Councils, at the next general election, when 
they bad oome out of them, on the )>Iea that they were worthless. 

Work within the Councils would not bring about the common weal 
unless they consolidated themselves into a strong united party like the 
one he advocated. Ho feared that otherwise the Govenmont would con¬ 
tinue to sit tight and not concede an iota of the people’s demand. He urged 
that the Congress should bo strengthened by all joining it, inoludiug the 
Liberals. The Govornmont should be shown, once agai)i, what the power 
of the Congress was. 

Concluding, Pt. Malaviya gave the four cardinal points of his proposed 
Nationalist Party, i.e., acceptance of the Congress creed, working of the 
Councils to the best possible advantage, aoooptauoo of oibces under the 
Crown, and leaving members of the party free to vote as they liked on 
all communal matters where difforoncos beweeii the different communities 
could not bo composed. 

Mr. Vijayaraghavaebariar addressed the mooting next. He said they 
should go back to the position which the Congress adopted towards the Be- 
forms at the Amritsar Congress in 1919. 'The Beforms must be fully employed 
for what they were worth. Ho said that Mahatma Gandhi was wrong in 
allowing the Congress to be exploited by the Swarajists. The Swarajists’ 
achievements wore nil in the past, and he had no reason to expect better 
of them in the future. Ho promised that if the Besponsive Co-operation 
failed, he would have no objection to consider a resort to Noii-Co'operation 
again. But what form that NoirCo-oporation would assume he was not 
able to anticipate at the present stage. 
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The Liberals* Coalition Move. 

While Ft. Malaviya was touring in Northern India in hia eampaign to 
form a Nationalist Party, Mr. G. Y. Ghiutatnani, a distinguished member of the 
Liberal Party, was holding Gonforeneea in Bombay to re-organise the Liberal 
Party, if neoessary under a different name, taking the help of as many 
Independents as would join him. At such a meeting held on the 24th 
Mar<^ presided over by Sir Ghimanlal Setalrad, Mr. Ghintamani, while 
defending the Liberal policy, oharaotorised the Swaraj Party’s policy as illogical 
and iuooiisistont. Though the Reforms, he said, were defective, they were not 
unworkable. If an intelligent, genuine and sustained effort was made both 
by the Legislatures and the Indian members of the Government, whether of the 
Transferred or the Reserved Departments, he felt that they would feel that 
the Reforms were workable, though reform of the Reforms was essential. 
He therefore urged them to utilise the present system of Government 
for the benefit of the country and accelerate the introduction of Self-Govern¬ 
ment. But, if the Swarajists were successful at the ensuing election, he 
feared that it would be a success of the Bureaucracy. He warned the 
people that every vote given to the Swarajists would be a vote given to the 
Bureaucracy, and it would be a groat political misfortune to the country. 

It was a happy augury, therefore, he said, that 125 persons belonging to 
different parts of the country, and professing different religions and faiths 
bad signed a requisition for a conference on the 3rd and 4th of April in 
order to bring about a United National Party. Among the signatories were 
Dr. Besant, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Kolkar, Mr. Jinnah, Sir Ali Imam and others. 
They would try to bring about a solution for the present complex state of 
affairs. But if they did not succeed, all that he would say was that the 
Bureaucracy would live loug. 


The Coalition Manifesto. 

The Manifesto, signed by over a hundred persons, belonging to different 
political organizations excepting the Swarajists, was issued on the 24th March. 

The Manifesto stated that the signatories hud coine to the conclusion that 
it was essential that they should combine and work together to the greatest 
possible extent, and form a coalition on the basis of such aims and obl'^cts as 
were common to all. The method they shall employ in pursuit of those objects 
was described as discrirainatiiig co-oporatioii and opposilion or responsive 
co-operatioii or constitutional agitation, including Parliamentary obstruction as, 
and when, necessary. 

The organization will bo known as the Indiuii Nationalist Party. They 
cordially invited all to attend the Conforonoo to bo held in Bombay on the 
3rd and 4t,h April to bn'ng tbo organization formally into oxistonco, or, in 
oaso of ijiabilit.y to attend, to send written expression of opinion and sugges¬ 
tions, to Mr. C. Y. Ghintamani. 

Amotig the sigiiatorics wore Dr. Annie Besant, Sir G. Sankaran Nair, Sir 
Mahomed Shaft, tlie Rt. lion. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir P. C. Roy, Sir 
Ghimanlal .Sctalvad, Sir P. S. tSivaawaroy Iyer, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Mr. M. E, 
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Jayakar. B. G, Pal, Q. A. Natesan, Mr. K. C. Roy, Mr. C. V. C[iiutama.ii 
and others. 


The United Nationalist Conference. 

The Coiiforeiioe desiKiied to bring about a coalition of the Liberals, lude* 
petidents, Kci.ponsive Gu-operationists, Nationalists, and Coiivontionists was 
bold at Bombay on tho 3rd and 4th April. Out of 550 invited, hardly 125 
attended. It was a “ Purdah ” Oonfereiioo from which the press reprosen* 
tatives and the Swanviists wore strictly excluded. Great care was taken to 
see that no *' undesirable ’’ and uninvited persons got entry into the hall. 
Every delegate’s card w'as carefully oxainiiiod, and after signing the rolls, 
each delegate was convoyed to the meeting hall in charge of volunteers. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru presided over tho deliberations. Among those 
present wore .Sir \t. NT. .lushi, Messrs. .Tiiniah, S. K. BoL, A. N. iSurve, 
Joseph Baptistia. R. P. Paraiijpya, N. M. .Toshi, Mr. Jadhav, Sir K. V. 
Reddi, Sir T. B. Sapru, Sir Dinshaw M. Petit, Pandits Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Radhakanth Malaviya, (4. K. Dovadhar, B. S. Kamat, H. P, .Vlody, 
B. C. Pal, B. Bhagavat, Dr. Annie Bestint, .Messrs. .Tamnadtis Dwarkadas, 
M. R. .Tayakar, Manu Subedar. J. Cbandhari, Batansey Moraiii, fialubhai 
Desai, Rao Bahadur Dhoblay, D. V. Gokhalo, b^bal Naiayan (Jurtu, R»o 
Bahadur R. R. Kale, Kanji Dwarbwlas. Pandit llirdayanath Kunzru, B. K. 
liahu-i, Krishna Kumar Mitra, G. B. Pradhan, M. D. Alekar, S. M. Bose, 
Rao I^hadur K. V. Brahma, V. N. Doshpande, R. R. Jayawaiit, Rao Biihadur 
R. 3t. .Maiidle, Mr. Surandranatb Vaima, K. Natarajau, and B, Siva Rao. 

Tho Coiiforoncp sat for two days witliout any break for nearly six hours, 
and lormally brought into existence the Tndian National Party. Tho proceed* 
ings wore very lively, and was nunked by a refreshing spirit of give and take. 

A sharp cleavage of opinion was evident on the question whether the 
new party should bo within or without the Congress; tho Liberals very 
strongly expressing themselves in favour of it>8 romainiug without, inasmuch 
as the Congress creed was from past experienco found capable of various in* 
torpretatioiis and of including oxtra*oonstitutioiial methods among those de* 
fiu^ in it as peaceful and legitimate. This brought forth a vehement attack 
on the Liberal Party from Mr. Baptisto. Eventually, a clause definitely oxolu* 
ding mass civil disobt'dionco aud general iiou-payinent of taxes was ttdopted. 

An important aiaendment was moved urging tho House of Commons 
to pass the second reading of tho Commonwealth oi India Bill, thus showing 
its sympathy with the righteous aspirations of India for Self Govorumeiit, as 
declared in the resolution of tho National Congress of 1914. 

Dr. Besaut made one of her finest speeches, and appealed for sup* 
port with all her persuasive eloquence. But Messrs. Jinnah and K. 
Natarajan, having raised a point of order, tho Chairman ruled that, teohuically 
the amendment was out of order, neither the notice oonveuiug the Conforenoe 
nor tho draft agenda having made auy roontiou of it. 

The Resolutions. 

The following is the text of the resolutions that were passed :— 

I (a) Tills (.'ouleicncu rctsuIvcB Dint llni party to be bnowii as tbe Indian Katiunai 
Party bo aud is beruly furnied. 
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(b) Th« object of the Party is to pteparo for, and accelerate, the estabHehment of 
Swaraj or Foil Beeponsible Self-OoTerntnent in India, auob as obtains in the Self-governing 
Pominione ot tbe Britisb Bmpire with due provisions for protection of the rights and in¬ 
terests of the minorities and the backward and tbe depressed classes. 

(c) Tbe Party will employ all peaceful and legitimate means, not including mass civil 
disobedince or general non-payment of taxes. 

(d) Amongst other pariiamenury methods open to it, the National Party will inside 
the legislatures, resort to Bespousive Co-operation or opposition or co-operation as and 
when necessary, and it will carry on intensive propaganda work in the country in fur¬ 
therance of its objects. The National Party may promote, as occasion may demand, move¬ 
ments iuiliviitual or group resistance to authority, for detinite objects, on particular coca 
sions, in particnlar localities. 

(e) In pursuit of its objects, the Indian Nati mal Party will work in co-operation with 
any other party or political group which has the same object in view, and whose metboiis 
are consistent with the policy of this party. 

(f) Wtiile the party is of opinion tliat the Constitution einbndied in tlie Government of 
India Act of 19111 is tiia'leqoate ami unsatisfactory, it will niilise it to the fullest extent it 
can (incloding acceptance of offlees) both to aocuieratit the revision of tbe Consiitutiou, as 
well as to ameliorate the condition of the p<-n|iit' ami lo atlvancc their interests in every 
possible way. 

(g) tlv party will, tu the best of its opportunities, strive for the political ann econo¬ 
mic uplilt ot all classes, castes and oommunitieH, alike in the rural and urban artss, aiul 
will, in particular, work for the removal of unttmchability and the amelioration of the con¬ 
dition of the backward and depresseil classes. 

(h) The Party will seek, by every means in i-s power, to promote unity among the 
different oommnnitics. 

(i) Every person who has attained the age of SI and signiiiea in writing the approval 
of the policy of the Party, will be eligible to be a member of tbe Party. 

Committee Appointed. 

II. (a) This Oonferenoe hereby constitute a Committee, consisting ot the following 
members (the majority ot the signatories to the manifesto convening the Conference) with 
power to add, to their number, and with Messrs. 0. Y. Obiutamaiii ami M. C. Cbagla as 
Provisional Secretaries, 

(b) Tbe members nf the Committee belonging to tbe several Provinces do form them¬ 
selves into Provincial Committees of tbe party with power to add to their number, and to 
appoint their offioe-beateis. 

( 0 ) The Committee is to take all necessary and desirable and feasible steps in furthei- 
anoo ot tbe objects of the Party, including the constitution of Provincial and District 
Branches, propaganda among the pMple, all work relating to election to tbe licgisiative 
bodies, promulgation of rules not inaonslstent with tbe policy of tbe party, collection 
of funds and the bolding of an All-India Conference ot the Party at such a time and place 
as tbe Committee may decide. 

The Membera. 

Tbe members of the Committee are Dr, Besant, Pandit Malaviya, Sir Chimanlal Setal- 
vad, Mr. B, Chakravarti, Sir T. B. Sapru, Messrs. M. A. Jinnah, B. C. Pal, Sir M. Joehi. 
Dr. Paranjpye, Messrs. M. B. Jayakar, Joseph Baptfsta, J. Cboudbari, Babn Erisbna 
Kumar Mittar, Rao Bahadur B, B. Jayavant, the Ron. Mr. Baltansi Morsrji, Pandit 
H. N. Runssiu, Sir K. V. Bwlily, Mr. B. B. Kamar, llao Bahadur B. K, Kale, Messrs. 
Snrendransth Mnllick, Bala Narayan, N. V. GokUale, Bao Baliuilur D G. Padhyc, 
Messrs. M.C. Chagle, D. G. Daivi, B. K. Lahlri, Baja Govindlal Shivalal, Messrs. 
Jelwngir Petit, B. Shiva Ban, C. Y, Chhitamani. A. N, Surve, S. G. Vase, G. K. Nariman, 
N. P. Pataiikar, B. Das, D, P. Khaitan, S. N. Bose, Manu Kubedar, D. V. Gokhale. 

It must be stated that Messrs. Jayakar, Bsptisia and D. V. Gokhale have not yet 
become memliers of the party. Mr. Jayakar explained that while be was in complete 
agreement with the resolutions passed tliat day and would have immediately joined the 
party If lie could have acted alone, ho lield the position of the President ot the Kespon- 
sive Co-operation Party and therefore had to place the matter before his committee of 
which an early meeting would be called. Rot Mr. .Tayakar agreed provisionally to serve 
on the Committee of the ludtau National Party subject to the approval of bis party. 
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Lala Lajpat Rai’s Retort to Pt. Malaviya 

The 6 t a <11 a u g h Hall Speech. 

Lala Rivipat Rai addrosaod a large audience at the Bradlaugh Hall. 
Lahore, on the 27th March on the political aituatiuii of the country. In the 
course of his speech, ho said : — 

No clianglsiu has nu plaue iu ilic economy of life, eichci' individual or social or 
national. Change and progt'rss arc the very breath of life and no one need be ashamed 
of changing his (xilicy and progiHiuior in aecorilance with the needs of the time and 
the necessities of the situation, A uo-clianget plays a losing game, 1 am therefore not 
a no-changer, amt am not asliamed t > proclaim that fact from the liousetops. All the 
same, 1 claim that in the fundanieiuals of my politics I liave little obangeii, if at ail. 
From early youth 1 have believe<l that iu principle uon.oo-operatioa witn a foreign 
aovernment is the only tight policy for a subiect nation ; that no nation should expect 
to gain its fmalom by men: potitiuus and mrmurials and resointions; that there is no 
pbilantliropy in po.ities, tliat no Uoverniuuut whether indigenous or foreign ever yields 
or concedes [Kipuhir rigliis nuless it is uompcileil to do so either by physical force or by 
the force of ciroatnstaiiues wliich compel a lisiouing to popular will and pupnlar demands. 

Having believed iu these principles, I have never uia<i'a fetish of what is popularly 
called couBtiintional agitation, Before 191!) we had no con- 
The Montioid Con*< stitutiou at all. Hiiice 1919 we have liad a constitniion 
titution which still denies to us any kind of responsible or popular 

or even responsive Qovernmeut. It is all oue-sided. It has 
to a certain extent softened the etlgea of arbitrary and absolnte autocracy ; it has given 
you opportunities of parliamentary expression ; beyond tliat it has transfcrnsl no power 
to the peo|)le. The power is still where it was' before 1919. It is our business and 
purpose in life to wrest that power from wliero it rests at present. I say deliberately 
vvrsst because no power is ever voluntarily coucedeii or given without bringing into 
existence forocs whioli comiiel tiie possessor of it nitlier to sliarc it with others or to 
transfer it to toe latter, Tliat is the main burden of oar political activities The qui s* 
tlou is tiov to diulmrj'e it efleotivcly. Kvent alter event has proved that reliance on the 
seiiso of jnstioe of the ruling authorities will not do; nor will paper agitation; nor 
will bluffs or thn ats. No brave aud resottroH'.rul Quvermnent even yields to these and 
the British Qovermiioiit is one of tlift bravest and the most rrsourceful, it was in the 
full consciousness of iliese fundauienial troths that after the fateful Punjab trageily 
of 1919, tile country, umler tlic guidance of Mahatma (landlii, changed its tactics aud 
took to praoiiccs different, from thi>:,r foliowrd au.l relied upon tin then, by the leaders 
of the Indian people eitlier in I he Cong .ess or outside it. From a fnll-fl^ged co operator, 
Gamlhiji bsc;ime a uuii-co-nperaior and witli liis personality and character carried tile 
country almost entirely wltli him. Tlic voice of experience and oantiun sounded a note 
of warning which was not heede<l. in the overflow of seif-oouliileuce and self-reliance, 
Gamlhiji carried everything before liim aud starledonnnexperim<-nt,extrumelyiutet- 
esliiig, extremely alluring, yet based on calculations which were faulty aud which failed 
to take notice of actual aud potential cunditiona of Indian life. 

The experiment f.tilcd, but witli it faiiivl another expiriment also on which those 
who differed from Qandhiji had embarked, While Mahatma 
The Failure of the Gandhi and his followers were trying nonKio-operation, the 

Moderates Moderate leaders, all men of intellectnal eminence and high 

character, were trying co-operation. Before 1919, there 
was no occasion lor such an experiment. The Act of 1919 gave them one. The Moderate 
leaiicrs took the ruling authorities at their word and offered whole-hearted and unreserved 
co-oi>eration. The Govenimont re8|X)nd<sl by giving ttiem responsible offices and thus 
making tlicm a (lari. anil iiarccl oi itsnif. Our disiinguislied countrymen thus taken 
into coniidence, w irked witli aeal ;vml loyalty. Tliry co-iiperaleil with Government 
even to tlie extent of semiing it) ihousand of tlieir “erring” but honest and 
dcvoteil fellow-workers in the service of the country to prisons. Had these Moderate 
leaders risen equal to the uccaaion in D’caraber, 1921, the politioai history of 
the country since tlien would have been different. But tliey were pledged to oo- 
0 {'<'ration and thoy kept their word. They even jnstilicil the prosecution and the 
incarceration of Maliatma Gandid. Tliey oracilieil iiatriotism as well as nationalism 
The years of 1921 to 1928 were years of full oo-npuration by the Liberals and uun-c.i- 
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opeiAtion b; tbe Copgressmen, Co-operation accompanied by high salaries, comfortable 
and paying positions; smiles and favours of the gods and no risks—non-co-operation 
resulting in baiidcnfls in bands, and chains and bats in feet, solitary confinement, jail 
diet and insnlts and lannts of petty as well as high officials. Both failed, but tbe former 
did not even impress. From 1921 to 1923, the Liberals had their innings. Two of them 
with tbe third since converted to Liberalism, occupied the highest offices in tbe Ghivetn- 
ment of India. From four to two occupied responsible posts in every province. The 
tale is told by themselves in their evidence before the Hucidiman Committee. It is a talc 
of absolute ami miserable failure, yet wo are now ssked to believe that in accepting 
offices lies our salvation. But who 1ms refused offices t Except in Bengal and C, B., 
where were they offered and refused ? In any ease, uui Liberal friends never showed 
any reluotanoe to accept tlieui if offered. Why were they not offered t Because, by 
1921 tbe Government had found that they had pnt their stakes ou a wrung liorstu 

In tbe meantime the nan-co-op* rators of 1921 had changed their tactics. They gave 
up the boycott of the Councils and asked lor the soffiages 

Th« Government of the electorates. The tout of the Liberals disil.usioued 
Tactics both themselves amt the Goveruoaul. It is alleged that 

the Swatajists took advantage of the ignorance and iiiex- 
perieuce of the electorates. But the electorates had had the experience of 3 years of 
reformed Liberal rule. It did nut meet with their approval, Haviug uiailu full use of 
the Liberals to crush non-oo-o|ieratioii ami the uou-uu-operaUirs, the Government threw 
them over boani like used lemous and began to fill up the places vacated by the Liberal 
veterans with reactiouaries. Why J Kul because the Bwaiaiiais were pig-headed to 
offer “ constant, cousisient and continuous obetiuctiuu” But because the Government 
had fonuct out that Liberal co-operation did irot pay. It was neither fish nor flesh nor 
■ red herring. They gained nothing thereby, neither popularity itor peace. This time they 
decided to stake on a different horse. They enrolled Talnqdars, Muslims and Non- 
Brahmins, and they found that that paid them better. May 1 respectfully ask Mala- 
viya^i it tbe Government’s seleeiion of Miuisiere ami Executive Councillors in tbe U. P. 
was in any measure due to the obsiinotionist amt seusetess' tactics of the Bwarajists f 
In tbe Hrovinoiai Conucils the Bwaiajists were in a majority. Tbe Government could 
very welt appoint Liberals as Ministeis ami Executive Councillors if it wanted to. Why 
did it not? Is it not a fact that tbe Liberal Ministers who failed to resign in 1921 , 
who fully co-operated in 1921 policy of repression, resigned not on a question of public 
policy but on a pure question of persoual honour or ministerial prestige f If the offices 
were so precious, so iudisiK-nsable, so useful, why were they given up so light-heartedly 
and why were they not accepted tiy others when offered f To make Swarajists responsi¬ 
ble for tbe aotiou of U. P. Government or tor the action of U. P, Liberals is sheer 
perversity. 

Let us take the case of other pi uviuces. To lx gin nearer home, can it be said with 
any show of reason that Ministerships w<-re iilied in ihe I'unjab, as tliey have been filled, 
on account of tiie “ silly ” policy ot the I’unjab Swarajists 7 The Punjab Swarajists 
were not even full Swara]ists. Tiiey were less tban 1/Uth of the Council. Was that the 
Cate in Bombay, or Manias, or Behur, or Assam 7 The only two provinces where tlie 
Swarajists refused offiots, were Bengal ami C. P. What reason there is to conclude that 
If tbe Swarajists liad accepted offices in these two provinces, their fate would have 
been better than that of Messrs. Chiuiumaui and Jagai Naiam in tbe U. P. 7 To me 
it seems that all this talk of the Swaiajists haviug set tlie baud of ilie clock by the 
refusal of offices is not only silly but utter trash. Even if (lie Swaraiists had accepted 
offices in Bengal and C. P. the bureaucracy would have found some way of forcing 
them to resign. Can any one imagine that any scif-teSpecting Miiiistiy would have 
remained in office and ou-opcraien with the Bengal Goveiument in tlu-ir policy of 
deportations and imprisonments under the Ordinance 7 Or, is it possible, assuming tlie exis¬ 
tence of revolutionary moveimui in l!eugai,that any Ministry couid liaveeiilicr destroyed 
that movement or pieveiited the Goveriiiuenl ol i'>engai tiom proceeding against the sup¬ 
posed leaders of that movement in the way they <lid 7 No, Sir, as long as the Government 
of India Act of 1919 is what it is, it issimpiy impossible for any honourable Imliau patriot 
to accept offices and retain tbrui lor any appreciable extent ol lime without being laJse 
tohisoonntry and countrymen and wilhout loss of his own self-respect and honour. 
In toy judgment, to talk of offices under the piesriit circumstanoes is not only a great 
mistake, but even harmful. To accept offices under a Govern'mcui which sends distm- 
guisbtd and patriotic Indians to prison, wilhout trial, which defies every vote of censure 
passed by L'nittd Nationalists, wliicb eiiities cveiy demand rejected by the Legislature 
at Its sweet aibitiaiy win, which ignoiis Ministeis with impunity, which pampers 
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•nboniinate aMvants at the cost of its Ministers, is ont of question for anj 
self-Trsp^ting party of Indian Naliunatists. The very talk of it is undigiiiflcd, 
bniniiMting and derogatory to our Natioiutlism. 1 am not unaware that Ministers can 
do some good. I am sure tliey can prevent a good deal of mischief. But this was Only 
it there was a eiiauce of clieir stuliiiity in liieir offlers and of their having free liand at 
least in tbidi own departmeiits. Botli are ioipossible in the present conditions. Ask 
Harkishen La , ask Cliiuiam.'kiii, ask Olotnavis, ask t‘. C. Milter. They have given their 
verdict which is in black ami whin-. To liarp on othces after that et ideiice. is in iny 
bumble judgnieul, hardly sensible. To try tbe tricil is tody. It is said that the Minister¬ 
ships may be acepk-d with ilie {irrmissioii of the nmiority of the party ami shouhl be 
surrenilered at the ilemand of the iiiujoiity of the parly. Obviously this dees md apply 
to the (.'eutral Qoveriinient. Kveii an out and out majority of Nationalists caiiiioi force 
Ministers of tl.'i (lov.'ininei:t of India I 1.1 resign. As regaids province, it assumes decisive 
majoiity in lie I'roviucial Ouuiiuns. So lar none but U. has had it. Can any One 
believe that I he Uuv.TUiueiii. is going 10 loliow u progressive |iolicy in one province and 
a reactionary one in others f No, Sir; unless you have a nuiiority of iul.Hedged 
Nationalists III rveiy province or in the majority of riuviiices, any such (lolicy would be 
maicly haneu. 

Let me h<-ie e.rar one more uiisuii lersiamliiig. I ceriaiiiiy drsirust rfliues hut not 
for I he reasoi. that 1 t>ave Uo lailh lu the chuiacier of my 
The Baneful Influence countlymen, bni la-eause I b>r.ieve liistly that the psy- 
oi Office chuiogy ot oflice is quite ilifleieiil from the psycliologj' of 

oppobit.iuu, second.}' ls-eaUM.‘ under I he rousniuiion as it is 
aud under the iiecniiar ciicuuisiancts of oui Naii'Ontl lilr, oAiues aie most liku.y to 
•Icnioraiise our nil'll. Take ihe case of the .Mu'ldi-oau i'omniiiire. It had a majoiiiy of 
lii'iians on it. Vet iliai majoniy was nduC'd to a miiiioity by the dcfeciiou of men 
who weie iu oftih* and one of whom at .east ivus eonv. iicd 10 ilie side of the uiiuoriiy as 
kCHin .as he vacated his office, 1 do not doubt me hoio'siy o[ ll.e man. Ii nas not his 
fault. It was the fault of the otlice. This is ny tin niraus a solitaiy insiuiiC'. Von 
know another i.lusliious man has done ihe same. Is noi lliui prisd enough Ihai olfic.i 
do- s change meu, or at least being oul ol ultic - ciianges iliem. I'ardon me, bir, I cannot 
firstly believe tint under ihe present che.umsiiincis, a Maluviyaor a Jiniiah couiil remaia 
ip office for more than a week, or tlia' if il;ey di i, li.ey won.d not bo dilfeient from 
«hat llicy are in opposition. Tim propo-e.! paiiy coatm: on Mmisters is also iliusory. 
We have iiml the instance of a man prefeii iiig olliec 10 (Kiiiy, and It you make tliat tu;e, 
>uu will have natty m"i'e <>{ such ettses. I'lrase do not pui an absurd uii't unbearable 
strain ou paiiy loyalty. We nave iriei it m s -viai cusi s -iu tin' Qovcrniiicnt of Bengal 
and even elsi'wlieie. Take Ihe Case of ihe two Iriend* who Were members of the L»o 
(.'oinniissioii. 

Then it .s ark'vl what is the dilleivnc'T beiw.-eii I’.linen .M loh islii|i, Meinbership of 
Special t‘oiiiiiiiilees, rres-di'iitsiiip of Couiici.s, aliil Ollier 
The Policy of obstruc* ofUcis. To my niom i...* ..ifferenee is one le*i ivceir heaven 
lion. and larlh. None ol il.io.' po-iiions caiiies w.ili it tho 

poweis and the piiviligi'H ol offiO'-s ilk.' lie' K.reeuiivo 
Couucillorships or ilie Ministeiships. Vou can s.'c it ev-n in ihc I'unjab. Theiv is no 
analogy belwieu il.e iw.i, liui Ihis.ca'isme to aui.tl.e.r argumeni. It is said that tliu 
Swarajists have e lang d tlii.ii peiicy and piogiaiiime from time to tiiiie. J''ioiii a policy 
of “cnuslaut, ounsiitent and continuous olistrnciiou,’* from a |>olicy wliicli did not allow 
even mcmbi'i'ships ol ( oniiuitli'cs, they have come down to a policy which is practioilly 
a policy of respoi sive co-o;s‘nil lOU. ramlil Molilai doi'S nut lulmit tliat change. But 
even if It be true, what ot ii ? liavi: they acted lightly 01 not? U they acted rightly, 
why do you make ii a p.dill, against them ? Mih's it. iici'i ssariiy fii.low that if they bavu 
gone so far, they must go further f I submit tliat iIih's not toliow. If tliey arc virtually 
lu.iowiug a policy of ii'B^ioiisivco-op ration, ami it ll.at 'S right in your eyes, why do 
quarrel over woids? The policy of '‘coiistaiii, cuus.sicid and cuntiimous obstruc¬ 
tion" IS dcail. Tilt po.iey ot discriimiialing obsliuct.iin is now whal stands. What 
IS llie dilfereiici , play, bi 1 im-i u a poiii.y of discriaiinaiing obstriietiou and i'arli.viui'utary 
ubsl reel ion nr IVIII noi.-iespoiisivr (ip|M.>siiioii ? Ves, tlieie is a nifleienci'. Tiuie is a 
dilTereUCc of psychi!o(} uudtilyiiig llusi' wools. “Obstruction,” Ibougli oii y discri- 
mmalilig, keeps an dea. h. fore you and promoiit. a nii-ntadiy tli« .ack of wliiuli may m. ait 
licHth to natiuiial as.crrd .oils .A nm.taiily <-f acquiisceiice in foreign rule, a nu'iitaliiy 
of acconiinodaiion, ii meiila.'iiy of iitiaiaiiaii loVraiice is a inciitaiiiy which hats the dnois 
of the ttniplc oi fietdom. A iiu iitatily ot nco-ssary obstiuctioii, and of eveiiiuul ciiii dis- 
obedience, if and whtu mcessaiy, keeps liiosc douis open and inspires hope and coiilideuce. 
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For God's sako, do not deprive db of this hope. We know onr diffioaltiea are greftt. We 
know onr resoutoes nie slender. We know we can nmtber snooessfnliy non>oo»uperate nor 
carry on a policy of wholesale obstruction, bat let ns not sing ourselves into the well of 
humiliating oo-opt-ration never to rise to life again, 1 admit that threat and bluffs are 
foolish, non-effective, even ridiculnus. I know mere words don’t break stones. Yet even 
words carry a psychology which is desirable and necessary to keep alive the spark of life. 

not sell your birth right for a mess of pottage. Do not barter liberty, and freedom tor 
a few temporary advantages. Yea, Ministers can certainly do some good. But what is the 
value of that, good as compare)! with the loss of psychology that results therefrom, and 
which may mean a death knell to all hopes of liberty. We want a policy of discriminate 
wisilom and statecraft combined with the spirit of a Kajput. A policy of petty calcuia* 
tions and profits in the spirit of a Uania won’t help us. Instead of blaming the dwarajists 
tor a change of policy, you should praise them. The (loiicy of wholesale obstruction was 
impracticable, unwise aiul unworkable. Tin) policy of discriminating obstruction is the 
policy which maintains the epirit, feeds inu psychology and yet coutribntes to utility. 
Changing is no sin. Who lias not ciiangeil ? I’eopie to whom mention of oiistrnotion was 
blasphemy have come down to Parliamentary obetrucliou. I’eoplc to whom a mention of 
civil disobedience wag anathema, have realised that the Wtapon is perfectly legitimate, if it 
is accepted as a weapon of last resort. 1‘copie who were op|>Oseil to the boycott of Counoils, 
remained to become, lioyontr.rs, and insisicii on lemniniug so, Tliey are now again 
favouring using councils for wliar. they are wertli, 1 eougratulate them on this change. 
Let ns by all means use the Connoils with diioriiniuatiou, hut without sacrificing the 
fundamentals. Use all the Committees you can. Tiiey give you knowledge, information 
and experience, without investing say power in you and without in any way humiliating 
yon or subjecting you to the vagaries an<i anomalies of office. From Presidentships to 
Ministerships may be only a step, but it is a step vitally different both in spirit ami in 
practice But oven if yon must insist on Ministership, wait until the elections are over, 
then lay your propositions lietore the next Congress, settle your terms and abide by the 
decisions that might bo arrived at then. Why divide the country on this issue at (his 
stage 1 Sir, let me say in all humility that toe raising of this question at this juncture 
is the greatest mistake which an Indian patriot who lovi-s freedom and country, can 
make. No onr has offered you offices. No one is likely to offer yon any in the near 
futnre. Why create a breach in the national ranks on this score ? 

Sir, onr reverol leader I’t. M. M. Malaviya has cbargeii the Swarajists with certain 
defalcations of duty in the Assembly. You know I have myself 
The Charges Against been a critic of Swarajist policy and practice. Even now 

the Swarajiats I may not see fully eye to rye with its leader on all matters 

of policy, yet jusitce and fairness demand that I should 
lay ray views before you as regards the conduct of business in the Assembly by the 
Swarajists. I will divhle the charges as below :— 

(a) General obstruction and non-co.operation; (b) liejection of the Budget and 
the Finance Bill: (c) liejcctlon of the Bill introduced to repeal Begulation 111 of 1818; 
(d) The harm done by the walkout; (ej General policy of obstruction and non-co- 
operation. It is true that the Swarajists siart<'<l with an avowed policy of “ constant, 
consistent and coutinnons obstruction.” Tiiey used language which disclosed a 
mentality of destruction and obstruction, but in their manifesto issued on the eve 
of elections in October, ty23, they made it clear that tliat policy could only be 
followed it they bad majorities in the Asst'mbly »nd Mic Councils. Let ns see what they 
said and did when they startid i heir work in tbr AsBrmbly and the Counoils. As soon 
as the Swarajists reached Oeild in iTanuary, 1!124, till ir lir.-t iliuught was to create snob 
rflations with ther Nationalists in the Assembly as will n ake united action possible. 
The Swavajists wer<! in a minority, thougli they formitl the higgi'St'party in the Assembly. 
Liberals were t nly a few ; perhaps not more than half a doseii. llif IiKlepemtents were 
larger in numbers than the liberals but much fewer than the Swaiajisis. It was realised 
by all parties tliat if they wanteil to make any impression on the Government, they ban to 
take united action at least in certain rtspecis. ( was present at the first meeting that was 
held in the hali of the Eastern Hostel at Baisina nnder the presidency of Mr. C. it. Das. 
Mo.rt of tile prominent members in the Assembly were present includiiig Ht. Malaviya, Pt. 
Motilal, Mr. Jinnah, and the lit. Ilon’ble V, S. Srinivasa Sastri. It transpired at that 
meeting that there was more common gionml between i't. Motilal and Mr. Jinnah than 
between any other two leaiiers. Liberals deeided to give up their party name and merge 
themselves into a new party called the party of Independents. Mr. Jinnah was selected as 
the leader of this (larty with the resnlt that a large nnmtier of non-Swarajist electol 
Muslims joined tliat party. The Swaraj Party in the Assembly openly declared that they 
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were ont for a coalition with the Imiapeoiienta if they could do ao without Bacrifioe of 
priooipiee. Both parties met und ae a reauit of negotiations formed a larger party inolnd* 
iug both. Both maiutaiui.'d tiieir iieptmte exisreuee also. Their unity was only for 
combined action wlien ‘v r p wstljlrt, in tiie Assembly. In the first year this ariangemeut 
Bot«l very vveli. Tile rvsnlution relating to the demand for a full dominion status was 
proposed by Bjwan Bahadur Uaiigaulinriar, but the amendment moved by Pandit Uotilal 
Nehru was aoc.!ptu.l by him ami the rest Ilf till! National ists. Mr. .Jinnali said : 1 am in 

entire agreement iritti i.lie a'lirmlmi-ul tliat is inovisl by I’audit Motilal Neliru. ’ In the 
course of tlio sjievcli t'audit Motiiai made in support oi tne motion, lie sai l:— 

“ We liavn come here to do sonieDiing which we have not been doing so far. Sir, 
we have come here to ofii r our co.u)M!ratiiin, non-oo-operators as wo are, if you will 
care to c:i-opi!i'ate with us. I'hat is why wo arc here. If you agree to have it, we aw 
your ineu ; it you do not, ivu shalJ, like men, stand up on our rights, and continue ro 
he uon-co-operaturs. Now wnai threat is there in this t When I say what I am, what 
theat do 1 Convey f Am I couveyjue any new idea 7 If we conform to the programme 
of nuu-co-oporation, are. we doing soinetliing that wc iiave sot been doing t Wo have 
sii far be(!n wurking outside rhe (Jouiicils and this .Vaseinbly with a definite ob)ect. That 
object wo have still in view, that object we consider perfectly legitimait!. But we 
have come here beeausi- the dust and lunt. of the controversy which has been raging for 
the last three or font' years, iu fact ever since the iiiHugoration of these reforms, has 
obsentod tile real issui.>s. We have come Inire and our coming here affords an opportu¬ 
nity to clear Ihu e. issues as no ollie.r op|Kirtanity can. We arc here for that purpose. 
We arc not heie simply to wreck or to destoy. We have been referred to as a party 
uf destruction an 1 wreckers. Ves, wc aro out to wreck and destroy things of evil, and 
rightly or wrung y, we tliink tliat the present reforms are a tiling of evil. We have come 
to ask you to mea us, so that we may put cur htiaiis together,—to hear us and to let ns 
bear ycu and I'.ien to come to some definite ixmclusiou. If we agree, well and gooii; 
ifweilunut, we shal: agree to difler, and the issues wdJ be olariticil. That is the thing. 
It is no business of ours to wreck things wiiich we b dlevearc doing good to the oonntry. 
AC least it will bt admitted that we have no (Hirsonal motives. We have nut any axes 
of our own to grind. We beiievo iu a ceriain principle. We believe tliat our country 
bss reached a par .icular siagr, aud tliat at lliai |iai'tieular stage it is entitled to certain 
rigiits, whic'i riglits are Iviing withlicid I tom it. We say that we caimot get thoee 
Tights by an armed revoinliun, liy delivering a great tliumping blow, wliich alone iu 
other uouniricH r.as gained frot'dom for the (leopie of tlios.! oountries. In the very natum 
of tilings we cannot do tlmt and thrref,.re we say, we sliall simply not assist you. What 
law, wliat leason, is iluire wldcli can comisd us to uo-uper.aie with i>eoplv who do nut 
co-upei'Htii with us f ” 

f ask till) cr tio.i if the above represeut.il a mentality of destruction or wrecking or 
even of wliolesali ohsiruction. Tii.i last hut. one paragrapli of the speech was also 
pertinent 

I aimnlfi like to sny one word more. Sir, U'fore I sit down, ami tliat is that the 
opportunity which tliis occasiou offers is an o|t}>uriuuii.y which shuuid not bc thrown 
away either iiy t ic Government or iiy us. It wiit serve, no vseful purpose to continue 
the slate ot ih.ngs wliich has cxisti.il during the Ihhi few years. I'ho Government is very 
well aware tliat tl ere is a sect ion oi tne public of India wbicb cannot be entirely Ignored 
and which demands for 1 lie couuuy certain riglils and is prepared to put those rights 
before you but is not likely lo Isi frigtitvned away by threats, ft is not prepared to 
Submit to conditions wliich are foreign to its policy, but i,s fully ptepareti to bear all the 
consequences of its aei ion, action whicii it has decided upon after mature and deliberate 
coiisideratiou, I say tliis simply liecanse Uio toiiu of the debate as set by my friend Mr. 
Itaugaclmriar was liiferen' to ilie tono of the iteliaii; us muiiilieil by the Hon’ble the 
Heine Member. I hive raid already, amt I repeat it again, ‘ tiiat we aro not here to 
threaten any tssiy, nor even in oiir activities oursiile, is it any part of our bnsiness to 
thieiKeii any Isiiy,' and 1 suinint tliat what is taken us a threat certainly was not 
intended to he a thresv. All that w(i want is that you should consider the proposition 
which wc place hefnre yon in the same moo.! willioul saying tlmt tliis thing or that thing 
Will happen to us. It must b- iviiieiiibored tliat we, some, of us at h-ast, have burnt our 
boats behind us. Wi'laUn'our slaml upon these rights and it does not matter to us in 
the least what happens se long as we go on l•l•ndrling siieh service to our country as we 
believe it is entitled to.” In supporting faiidii- Motiiai, Mr, .Tinnah observed: “We 
have realised, Sir, and f Inive very little dmiln. atiout it in my mind, that Dyarchy has 
failed, and I beiievo I inn 'in' the only one wlm tliiuks so. I believe even those men who 
faithfully and .oyal.y w irk-il the reforms, men who were wedded to these reforms, say 
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80 . Take the cftse of Mr. Chintamani,. What dots be t»y t Be was one of tbe stal¬ 
warts amongst tbe snpporters of the reforms.** 

Pandit Motiial’s amendment was eTentnally adopted bjr tbe House by 76 to 48. Tbe 
minority included Sir P, S. Sivaswami Iyer who is one of tbe signatories of Mr. Cbinta- 
mani's coalition manifesto, and Mr. Samarlb, now a member of the India Council. 

Let os now see what happened in tbe debate on tbe Budget. The Swaraj Party 
wanted to throw up tbe whole Budget and also the Finance Bill, but tbe Independents 
woubi not agree. So, as a compromise, it was settled that only 4 first demands should 
bo.tbrown out and after that the otlier demands be examined on the merits* 

In moving tbe rejection of tbe Ist. dcmaml. Pt. Motilal observed ;— 

“ To put it shortly. Sir, 1 propose on geneial grounds to refuse to vote money for 
the needs of the Government of India. My grievance is not against this or that braoeh 
of tbe administration but against the entire adminisiiation of the Qovernment of India. I 
have selected * customs ’ simply because it happens to be tbe first item ou tlie list of grants,” 
He also made it clear that bis proposal “ bail nothing to ilo whatever with what 
has been described as the wrecking or the destioying policy uf the non-co-operators.” 
This motion was carried by 6S to S6. Severat stalwarts of tbe Imlependcnt Party wlio 
have now signed tbe coalition manifesto, voted witli the Quvrrnnieut—among others, 
Sir Siva-wamy Iyer, Sir Chimanlat Si-talvad, Mr. IC. O. Eoy ; Messrs. Jinnah aim 
Malaviya voted with the majoiity. Mr. B, 0 Pal, another signatory of the coalition mani¬ 
festo, remained not voting ou the first motion, bni on tbe second motion he went over 
to the Government, side. But what was most significant in that year’s proceedings in 
the Assembly was tlie uebato on the Finance Bill. When the Finance Member asked 
permission for tbe introduction of tbe Finance Bill, Pandit Madan Molian Malaviya 
moved that tbe permission be not granted, and in support of the motion made a speech 
which shall aways stand almost unique and monumental In the proceedings of the Assem¬ 
bly on the subject of “ grievances K'forc supplies. ' 1 will read a few extracts from 
that speech .*— 

** Bir I rise to opfiose thi! motion that the Finance Bill introduced by the Finance 
Member be taken into consideration. I do so with a full sense of tbe rrsponsibility 
which this attitude oasts upon me. I do so after fully weighing the possible advantages 
and the disadvantages of tbe course which 1 am going to ask tbe House to adopt. We 
have fully beard what the Honourable the Finance Member has said regarding tbe 
merits of tbe Bill and tbe coustitiitionai drsinibiliiy of this House accepting the Bill, of 
its sharing the responsibility with the Government of passing tbe Bill and of oo-operating 
with tbe Government in this very important matter, whereby, in the view of the 
Honourable the Finance Member, tliis House will give proof of its fitness, to receive a 
further measure of responsibility. Having heard alt that, 1 feel. Sir, that the only 
course which a man in my pusition, reprcbcnting the people of this country and desiring 
to serve their beet interests, can take in reference tu tliis Bill is to urge on the House 
that it should not be taken into consideration.” 

“The Provinces have had tid'ce years of experience of the reforms. They have bad 
the luxnry of having their expenditure increased, largely iucressed ; they have had the 
Inxury of having Ministers appointed on salaries which tbe people did not approve, 
except in one Province ; they have liad (he luxury of having dcbati'B conduclrd aiut part 
of the Government and translerred subjiots condnetid by Ministers who arc supposed to 
represent tbe people. ' They bad found tliat tliey have been worse off than they were 
before the reforms were introduced.’ They have found that tbe subjects which were 
transferred to them were transferred without the where-witlial to administer them, wliicb 
is like banding over a baby lo a nurse while we withhoM from her tbe milk and tbe 
food with which tbe child shculil bo fed. The transferred subjects have been starved. 
Progress has not been recorded where it should have been recorded in tbe beneficent 
services by which the people, tbe nation, can bo built up. Thu experience has been a 
very sad one. So fat, then, as the Provinces are conceined, there is only one verdict in 
which, I hope, officials and non-officials will join, nami-iy, * that the system of dyarchy 
has failed, and that tbe sooner it is buried and replaced by another healthier and sounder 
system the better will it be for the dignity and usefulness of tbe Government, and for 
tbe welfare of the people,” 

Pandit Motilal spoke thus in bis speech in tbe Assembly about the Central Govern¬ 
ment;— 

'* The Centi: ! Government have outlived their time, have ontlivea tbuir utility, 
and that tbe system stands now m.ndcmued in the eyes ot all sensible people. It is a 
system which is quite unique, absolutely singular; it has no parallel to it. ’ 
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Speaking about the co-operation offered by Pt, tfotilal, be said 
IQow, Sir, when we came to thie Aaeembly in this state of affairs we put our 
brade togetW and we decided tu offer oo-operation to the Government in order' to rectify 
it. We put forward a demand, not that full telf-govemmcnl should bn immediately 
estabiisliM here. We put forwanl a demand that there should be a Bound Table Confer¬ 
ence, ix'preseniative of various iutcrests it this country, Burupean, Indian, official and 
non-official, which should mnd. and consider the situation, discuss the pros au<l cons 
Of the piobleoi, and try to cimviuce some of ns who urged advance towards ritsponsiblo 
Government that we were wrong and be prepared to bo couvinced by ns who had studied 
tint question and whom it deeply affected that those who did not agree with us in the 
beginning were in the wrong. I cannot imagine, Sir, a more reasouablo ultiludo of mind 
on the part of tlio representatives of any people.'* 

Cono)u<ling Ids remarks on tlie coustiiniiuiurt aspect, he obsotved • 

‘‘This, Sir, is the constitntionai aspect. So long as the Government of India Act 
is not revised, tlerefore, I lind that, with my sense of sclf-nspect, with the little c-oisci- 
ence that Owl has given me, I caiinut snpiiort laxalion, either now or in future. Take 
away the Goveruraeui of India Act if you please.. Tliat is a tlireat wiiicii has ofteutime 
been ul teted by noi Very responsible, ihiiikiiig, piMtple, but taktr the Government of 
India Act away if you so please. We sliatl not complain of it; hut if you must govern 
India in the forms of civilised Gnverumenl, Jet reality be introduced in place of the 
sham tiiat you have established here," 

“ In this state of things we are askiil tu-dny to vole tliis Kinanue Bill, and 1 submit, 
till, we cannot conscieutiously, lionouraliiy do so. ’ 

“The I idl'd ground on wlddi I regret 1 n.ust refuse to supimit the finance Bill 
is the want ( t couiUence that many of us feel in tlio Government of India as at present 
ooiiblitnted.” 

Those extracts show what I't, M.-sian Mohan Malaviya's position was in 

The ((uestion ilion arises, has anytldug liappi'.ued since ilien 
The Independents’ Poai- which iustiUes tiie cliniige of attitiulo widoh Panditii advo- 
tion in the Assembly cates nowf Bet us now see what happimed in liniS, The 
lndc(H-nd<‘nts in the. Assembly refused to snpiKirt the Swars* 
jists m the cojeciiou of tlie Pinanuo Bill. Mr, Jiunalt said that Ids party iiml made a 
mistake the previous year. Bo tlie Nationalist |>arty created by a coalition of the BwarajisU 
and Indrpunoenls was dissolvud. Tlwru were dr.plurahie scenes in Iho Uouse and there 
were recriminating arliolcs in the Press. 1 msd nut rake op tliat controversy, but one 
tniiig is clear that m lii'iS the Independents cliaiig<'d Dicir attitude, not the Bwarajists, 

In lii'id again the B'varajists disc.ussisl the Uailway lludgrt on ihu merils, and 
with the lielp of some Innependciils tU;oausi! the ludepeinli uls I'ave never .acted as a 
soliil p.arty) suncerdod in •lefealing Uoveriimeiil several times. When, however, tlie time 
arrival for tile discussion of die. general Budget, botli tlie Swarajisls amt tlie Iiidi'petiduntg 
re.fraiued fr»m taking part, Pt. .vlalaviya also was a iin'iabi r of tins “ couspiriicy of 
silence.” Now, was this ohsUoctiou or c<i-op«‘ratioii f 1( it was okstruciioii, then all the 
Independents inciuoing Moderates, parlicipaicil in it, and no special blame could be laid on 
tbo Swarajists. Tim owarajisls made it clear tliat if the ludepeud' ills promised tlirm their 
support in lliiowitg out the tCinaace. Bill on the same principles on whiuli Malaviyaji 
had thiown it out ill liig'l, tliuy will stay, and poaipone their walk-out, but if this was 
not to be, they saw no particular reason why they should stay in, to iielp the Moderates 
and tbe Independents in throwing out uuiy particnlur items. The Independents wore 
also at the time contemplating to walk out with the Bwarajisls and they miglit have 
done so, but for tbe frontier debate which liad to come after the Finance Bill bad been 
dis|i 08 e<i of. Here again it is obvious that the only diflercnco between tbe |>olicy of the 
Independents and that of the Bwarajisis was one of degree and not of kimi. Both 
have oo-operateo ; both have obstracteil. To pick out tbe Swarajists tor an attack is ex¬ 
tremely unfair and unjustiflable. 


Now let ns see what happened after the “walk-ont.” On the llth March in tbe 
Tk M I I >k course of the debate on tbe constitutional question, 

ine M°tai oi me Dewan Habador Kangachariat said with reference to the 

.walkout. Swarajists.— 


“ Do you acknowledge then tliat they (i.c., th« Swarajists) repnisent the country f 
Yon cannot have it both ways. Eitlier they represent tbe country or they do not 
represent the country. If they represent tlie country, respect their views. And what 
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have they done} Have they not offered yon sincere, hearty co-operation on the floor 
of this UoDse (or the last two years? Did they not assist yon time after time? 
Did they persist with the plan with which they came to this House? Where was 
the persistent ob.itrnction with which they started ? Sir, did not they come down 
in the month of Uaroli, 1021? Did they not come down in Biay, 1924, and in 
geptembcT, 1924, Did they not come down in 1925, serving on Committees, co.operat- 
ing with you, giving you their valuable advice, and trying to shape your legisla¬ 
tion, trying to make suggestions to you in the form of questions and Besolu- 
tious ? What is it they did not do which we liavo bi«u doing in the first Assembly or 
in this Assembly ? They have been doing tlie very same tidngs which the Liberals, 
thn Kadicais and the Independents have been doing in this Hoose. What was the 
difference ? Why then shy at tlinm ? You have driven them out by your heartless 
procedure ; you have driven tliem out by your shilly aliailying with this question. That 
is the trut h of it. They would have rcmainiHlhere if you had really shown a change ot 
heart, if yon had shown a change in tlie angle of vision in this matter. The country 
has been crying for this. They say thcMt Ketorins are inadequate and unsatisfactory and 
cannot be workt'd. You admit it. 1 do not think there is any one here who does 

admit it.The miuuiity condemned it, the niaiority condemned it, only 

the majurily was fur tinkering with it. here and there. . Do you expect us, respon¬ 
sible people, to cutiic here and waste »ur time and our energy and our iuleilecc merely 
to pass pious Kesolutions which you can discard ? * 

Let ns see what I’t. Malaviya said — 

“ A new Assembly came in 1924. Who came in ? Many men who had kept back 
on tbe iirst occasion, men wlio thought that the system of dyareliy which had been intro¬ 
duced was very unsatisfactory, uimt wiio were in principm entirely opposed to tbe 
system, still oame in, and cami’ in with the riesire to mend the system or to end it, with 
the desire eitlier to have it improved or to have the system as it existed, destroyed. Was 
it a crime to do so ? Is not that language known to politicians all over the world that 
when you want to improve a system, you do talk of either mending it or ending it, 
of destroying the old sysUm so that a new system might be substitnted for it ? That 
was the object with whioli these gentlemen e,Brae in’. And who were they ? Many of 
them men who liad sutfcivil imprisonment inoet unjustly for various periods of time, 
men who were among the most educated, several of them among the roost esteemed ot 
Indians. Such were the men who joined the Councils, tiie Legislatures ail over tbe 
country. And what was the first act-, Uie first Impoitaiit act which they resorted to ? 
. . . . There was a deinaud put futward in Yebruary, 1924. That demand was 
not the demand of only one Variy. It was not tlie demand of tbe Swaraj Tarty ; it 
was not the demand ot the Imlependcnt Tarty, It was a joint demand of all Nationalists 
in this Assembly, in fact practicHlly o( all Indians who w> re free to record their vote 
in favour of any proposition wliicli belpeil the people. Now, that demand, I submit, 
indicated very clearly a desire for co-operation with Government, and tbe speech deli- 
vercii by my Hon. Friend Tt. Muti Lai Nebro in putting forward that demand could not 
have been delivered in a better spirit of co-o^iatiun than it was. Yon remember, the 
House will remember, Sir, and Tandii Motilal Nehru reminded the Bouse of it the 
other day, that he had said to Government : * If you accept oar proposal, I am yonr 
man, I tmer co-opciation if you will accept it.” 

" And let me here say a word as to the coaiee adopted even by my Swarajist friends, 
I submit,' Sir, that even tliose who liisagrw with them, even tliose who, like me, think 
that they have not adopted th>' right course, must admit that the fact that 40 or more 
uiRmbem of this Assi-mbly siimild have decidwl to waiR out of tliis Assemtiiy and (hat 
a number of higbly-edncatcd men who wish well of their country nmi wi»h to serve it 
according to their lights have by ooucci ted action retircil fioiii-i he iwgislaturea through- 
out the country, is a fact of serious imiHirt. It enrtainiy shows that the presimt system 
of Government calls for an early recon«ideration.” 

On this evidence, can it he said that the Ssvarajisis have harmed the country l-y 
their policy of obstruction ? I submit the charge is preposterous. 

Is a fact that the liidep'ndents protMjsed the total omission of grants in order 
lo register tlieir- protest against the Government's failure, to 
budget and Finance Bill, make a constitutional advance ? May I ask how was it 
different from the conduct of the Swarajists ? lYliy did 
nt madan mohani .Malavi.ra bless that procc.luro and makft speeches in its favour if be 
considered it to )m) harmful and bad f I know he Is perltoliy honest, I know lie wants 
unity. but wny start for unity by “ tlisuniiy" and by making unwarranted attacks 
on the party whose CO-OpcratiOn you want ? 



The Political Situation in Bengal 

The Bengal Muslim Party. 

Sir Abdur Bahim bas issued a Manifesto setting oat the objeots and pro- 
gramme of tho new Bengal .Muslim Party that he is oalliiig into being. This 
political Party is unique in many rosimcta. It “ will think in detail for all 
sections and classes of the people—Miislims and Hindus, Anglo-Indians and 
Christians, the ryots and labourers, the depressed classes and untouchables, 
with a view to improve tho economic and intellectual condition of all and to 
secure such a distribution of political power among the general population 
that domination by a class of monopolists and the intelligentsia may become 
ultimately impossible.” Should it puszlo anybody as to why a Muslim party 
was necessary to “ think in detail *' for the Hindus and Christians as well. Sir 
Abdur Rahim provides the philosophical justification. Says he, “ We have 
been led to form this party not in any spirit of narrow commnnalism or reli- 
gions exclusiveness, but because as iuberitor.s of a great democratic social sys' 
tom, with our outlook unombarrassod by the limitations of caste and uu- 
taintod by untonchability, we feel that special responsibility rests on us to 
contribute our best to the realisation of the cruo idea of government of the 
people, by the people and for the pou])lo.” But cannot tho same claim be 
made by the Christiana, and why is it necessary for the Bengal Muslim party 
to look after the Christians too ? Nor can tho flindns bo blind to the faot 
that the democracy and brother-hood of the .Muslims is limited to their co¬ 
religionists, and beyond the lino, givo place to fanatic intolerance. As for the 
“ groat democratic social system ” contributing to the development of politioal 
democracy, the Moslem past shows us militiiry dictatorship and autocratic 
ralors oalore, some very good, some very biwl—but so far, tho admittedly do- 
inocTtio social system of Islam has shown no signs .anywhere yet to blossom 
forth into politioal domucracy. If the aspiration exists, it is an aspiration 
still. It requires therefore, more than ordinary credulity to accept at its face 
value this high mission of the Bengal Muslim Party, and it will go hard to 
quarrel with Hindus and Christians if they decline with thanks to be looked 
after by an organisation in which they cannot, in the nature of it, have any 
lot or part. 

How docs the party propose to achieve its high mission ? India is to be 
converted into a federation of autonomous provinces with the Central Go¬ 
vernment’s function confvied to certain delegated subjects. The Bengal Legis- 
lat uro is to have Muslim members elected on a oommunal register, propor- 
tioi:ato to tho Muslim population, which is 56 per cent., with “just and 
proper roprosontation of minorities and communal interests.” Muslims are 
to be secured 66 per rent, of places in the local bodies and in the services, 
and in adniinistrntivo bodies controlling Primary, Sooonday, and University 
education, and Muslim students .arc to bo guaranteed benefit in a similar 
proportion. In fact, everything is to be cut up along oommunal lines and tho 
Muslims per se arc to have 56 per cent, of tho power and influonce ; in other 
words, Bengal is to have Muslim Raj. Provincial autonomy, thoreforo, 
moans simply a motho'I whereby Muslim Raj is to bo guaranteed against any 
i) 
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cheeks on the part of the Central Government. To this Mahammadanisation 
of Bengali everything must be made subservient. The High Court is to be 
relieved of administrative duties and brought under the control of the Bengal 
Government; a Muslim University is to be created in Bengal and the 
Calcutta University is to be truncated. Everyone of these is either an 
unneoessary or a retrograde measure. From the recent debates in the 
Bengal Legislative Councili it is clear that by a Muslim University. Sir 
Abdur Babim means an Urdu University for the Muslims of Bengali over 
90 per cent, of whom have Bengali for their mother tongue. It is equally 
preposterous that Muslim students should be ensured educational benefits in 
direct proportion) not of their number, but of the population of Muslims in 
Bengal. It means that the amount of money to be spent on Muslim students, 
the number of seats in the class rooms, the number of Muslims on the bodies 
controlling eduction should all bo proportional to the population of Muslims 
in Bengal irrespective of the number of Muslim students that offer themselves 
to profit by these arrangements, and irrespective of the availability of enough 
number of Muslims competent to sit on these bodies. Even more dangerous 
is the proposal to deprive the High Court of its power to recruit and control 
the subordinate judicial services. The trend of public opinion has all along 
been to concentrate in the High Courts ail iudioial administration, and there¬ 
by, protect the judiciary from all political iufiuenoes. But Sir Abdur Bahim 
would have it the other way, for the only resison that the High Court, as now 
constituted did not appoint Muslims as District Munsiffs in the proportion of 
the Muslim population 1 

The solo object and purpose of the Bengal Muslim party is, therefore, to 
create Muslim Baj in Bengal. And yet with a naivete which is no less astute 
than the astuteness that ho complains of in the Nationalist Hindus, Sir Abdur 
Bahim protests that his party is not actuated by narrow communalism or 
religious ezclusiveuess and invites tbo co-oporation of the European commu¬ 
nity. It is true that ho has become more diplomatic than at Aligarh : he now 
screens his rank communalism with a thin camouflage of high-sounding and 
benevolent phrase. But it is no less real and is the only operative part of 
the manifesto. This policy is but a slight, though more polite, variant of the 
slogan of the MwUm Outlook of I.ahore, which protests that “ we have done 
more to make (Hindu-Muslim) unity possible than any party of politicians, 
excluding the Muslim League,” and straightaway proceeds to explain how. 
” We have consistently advocated an extremist policy of communalism for 
Muslims.” “ It is only when the solidarity of Muslims and their temper is 
impressed upon the Hindu communalists that the latter will be shocked into 
making those conoossions to justice which nothing but force will extort from 
them. When Mr. Gandhi once declared that through''riots the country will 

pass to unity, he spoke more wisely than be intended or even knew. 

Only if riots shock the Hindu communalists into abandoning their greed, will 

good come out of evil.The only possible prevention of riots which we 

can prescribe is for the intelligentsia among the Muslims to unite in a deter¬ 
mined and quite ruthless political party which will block all the efforts of all 
the other parties to secure the slightest extension or revision of the reforms. 
The Muslims should candidly declare an alliunce with the Europeans and 
work that alliance so strenuously that the Hindu oommudists will despair and 
surrender at discretion.” Here, we venture to think, is Sir Abdur Babim's 
policy—with the mask off.—(JAs &ermnt oj India). 
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Sir Abdui Rahim's Manifesto. 

THt fl^mi^nristhattxt of ifu Mamftsta ttftrrti to about, wMdtutas issutdby StrAbdur 
Rdbm by iht of April 1926 

" We shall work to obtain (or liiilia a Constltation (ranted on the basis o( a (.idera- 
tion o( autonoiuous Provinces, the Ueuiral Oovernment’s faactien being oontiued to the 
administration oi such.snhjectH as couceru the whole of India such as the Army, 

the Navy and the Air-Furui-, foreign and inter-Provincial relations, oomraunications- 
enrrenoy, etc. We aflirm our liroi belief in the necessity for India keeping abreast of 
the Bnropean nations in arts aiul sciences, and we are opposed to isolating India from 
the progressive tendencies of the times by sliuuting her into by-paths of ancient, mediasval 
obsonrantism, 

“ To achieve the above end wo, the reprusentaiives of the Itoslcm community, which 
comprises in the Province a population of 2(i millions, have constituted ourselves into the 
Bengal Moslem Party. We liavo been led to form this party, not in a spirit of narrow 
communalism, or religious exclusiveness, but because, as inheritors of a groat democratic 
social system, with oar ontlook unembarrassud by limitations of caste and nutamted by 
utttonchability, we feel a s|iecial responsibility rt«ts on ua to contribote our best to the 
realisation of that i.rnu ideal of a Qovernmeut of the people, for the people. 

*' Narthermore, as the Moslem oommanity of irungal, which form 56 per cent, of the 
total population, suffer in all their suctions from considerable disabilities and difficnlties, 
regarding their political and economic development, and seriously affecting their general 
welfare, It is iuenmbeut on us, as their representatives, to combine for the purpose of 
promoting special mcasnres for their removal. The experience of the last three years has 
shown how time after time the Moslem members of the Counoil belonging to the Swaraj 
or Nationalist patties, which are organisations conirolled by astute Hindu politicians who 
supply the brains and tlie fun<ls of the parties, had to sacrilice, at their behest, the clear 
interests of the Mahomedan electorate and tlie Moslem community. 

The Programme. 

*< We shall alw.tys be ready to work with other political groups whose attitude is 
not inconsistent with our political creed witli a view to coalesce with such of them as 
may be inclined to accept the e.ssential principles governing oar programme of work. 
The programme of work includes the following ;— 

To take steps to iiring about an early revision of the Government of India Act 
with a view to placing the Indian Constitution on such a basis as is best calculated to 
lead to tlie establishmoul of full respousibie Government with Dominion status in the 
British Empire; provided, however, that, as laid down at the 17tb Session of the All- 
India Moslem League, held at Aiigliar ou tlie 30th aurl 3Ist December, 1986, in any 
scheme of the future constitution of India the following basic and fundamental principles 
be secured and guaiaiitecd ; (a) All legislatures of the country and other elected bodies 
shall be continued on the definite principle of tbe adequate and effective represuntation 
Of minorities In every Province, without rerlucing the majority in any Province to a 
minority, or even to an equality. 

'' Applying this principle to tiie conditions of Bengal, we shall strive to secure the 
amendments of the law in accordance witli tlie amended resolution passed by the Bengal 
laigislative Council at its session oommenoiug ou tlie ICtli February, 1926, namely, 
* that tbe election of representatives to the Bengal Legislative Connell be proportionate to 
tbe numerical strength of tbu different communities of tins Province, with just and 
proper representation of minorities and communal interests, and (b) the representation 
of commnnal groups ahall continue to be by means of separate electorates as at presentc 
provideil it shall be open to ady community at any time to abandon its separate electorate 
in favour of a joint electorate.” 
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The Tide o{ C o m m u n a 1 i s m . 

It is nothing short of tragedy that some of the best Nationalists in India 
should be discussing whether or not to accept political offices and such power 
as the present constitution places in popular hands, when the very founds* 
tions of nationalism are being threatened, as they wore never before, by the 
rising tide of communalism and when the communal fanatics have made up 
their minds to capture the power and exploit it for their own narrow pur¬ 
pose, The urgent problem of to-day is not whether Dyarchy should be ac¬ 
cepted or not, but whether all good and true Indians should combine together, 
and if possible, with Government, press into service every legitimate means 
and save nationalism from being smothered under an avalanche of coinmu- 
nalism. 

We shall not pause to survey in detail the strides that communalism has 
made during the last few years ; we shall only refer to certain happenings of 
the last few weeks which servo as a sure index of the communal flood. In 
Southern India, the Non-Brahman Party had attempted to rope in and retain 
in its fold the Muslims atid the Despressed classes, but both these have of 
late broken off from the party. The Muslims of Madras are organising 
themselves into a separate Muslim Party. The depressed classes under 
Mr. M. G. Baja have demanded separate communal eleotorates. At the 
Non-Brahman Conference held early in May in Bombay, while the Presi¬ 
dent and Chairman of the Becoption Committee gave an admirable lead 
in keeping out all anti-Brabman rancour and hostility, there was an in¬ 
fluential section of Non-Brabmans from the moffussil who went the length of 
contemplating an entente with the Muslims in order the more successfully to 
indulge in their vendetta against the Brahmans. It reflects great credit on 
the organisers of the Conference that these hot-boads were not allowed to 
have their way. 

But the Brahman and Non-Brahman trouble is as nothing compared with 
the Hindu-Muslim trouble in North India from the Punjab to East Bengal. 
If Dr. Moorije’s address to the Punjab Hindu Conference was deplorable, the 
speeches at the Khilafut Cuufcrcnoo :it Delhi were wild heyond measure. 
Let alone the All Brothers ; oven Hakim Ajmal Khan has joined tbo cry that 
Islam was in danger and spoke of the “ onslaught of Hindu enmity ” and so 
far forgot himself as io threaten that ‘ one oould not stop at the defensive, 
but would have to cross the bonndai'y line into aggression ” and contemplate 
a grave figbt if the Hindus still did nut take wa.rnitig and change tbeir atti¬ 
tude and methods.’’ Hero is a public and deliberate defence of and iucitc- 
mont to, aggression, tho consequences of which were anticipated in the Cal¬ 
cutta riots. Tbe cantagion of Calcutta has spread to East Bengal from where 
are reported oases of the dcspcratiun of Hindu temples whilst there is hardly 
a whisper of mosques being desecrated 1 Tbo*tcmper of the Muslims is indi¬ 
cated by the failure of tbe meeting of prominent Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs 
called together by the Governor of Bengal to come to an agreement regarding 
the Sikh religious pruocssion, which was to have been hold in early April, 
but which, at the iostanoo of tbo Govornmont in tbo then disturbed 
condition of Calcutta, the Sikhs consonted to postpone to the 9th of May. 
Commenting on the failure, 'J he Stateman, an Anglo-Indian paper, said that 
’* Mahomedans are apparently standing out for tbo total cessation of music 
at all tiroes in the neighbourhood of mosques. The Hindus are prepared 
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to gaarantee complete cessation at prayer time, but do not see their way 
to give wider guarantees which in the city, where the mosques are not 
confined to specially Mahommedan quarters, would impose intolerable 
obligations. There the matter stands. The sympathy of the disinterested 
observer will not be with the Mahomedans, who in the time of exoitemont 
are apparently eiidoavounng to drive hard an uausual bargain." The 
Mvssalmon of Calcutta corroborated the Siate»mm’s description of the 
Mahomedaii leaders* attitude at the meeting and the resolution of the 
Jamait defended it. 

The desperate nature of the present sitnation is indicated by the 
change in the attitude of Mahatma Gandhi towards the question, lie was 
the most etephatio in postulutiug that there could be no Swaraj without 
Hinda'Muslim unity. 'I'ime was when he would rush to the scone of 
communal trouble, and with the holp of his invincible Satyagrah i, comp >se 
animosities, settle dispute and get the communities to fall round oauh utbera’ 
necks. If only tlio Governmoiit stood out and allowed him a free band, 
he would go to Malabar and Kohat; he fasted for twenty-one days and 
brought about the historic Unity Conference at IVjlhi in Sept. 1934. But 
to-day he turns it deaf oar to the appeals of Mr. Son-Guptit and the iilatesmdn 
to go to Calcutta and hriiig pr.itoe. This ap.istle oi non violence now ooiifesses 
that an !imicil>lo settlement is possible only when Hindus and Muslims arc 
tired of fighting. He oven goes the length of advising other popular leaders 
to leave things alone and retire like himself. Mr. Gandhi’s change is 
perhaps the most revealing and impressive index of the seriousness of the 
communal antagonisms. These may Im " part of the invariable growing 
pains of the consolidation of natianalisra." as Lord Olivier points out. But 
they need otroful handling, lest the “ growing pains ” should prove too 
much and should kill nationalism altogether. 

It is impossible to sustain the theory that the Calcutta revolt was the 
work of the ffcaud IS or desperate characters that infest every great city. It 
cannot be a more coincidouoo that Muslim priests and politicians make it 
a point of honc'ur with them to prevent Hindu processions with music to 
pass mositucs even wlion the faithful are not at prayers; that Muslim 
politicians ihroatcn aggression and the indulge iu sacrilege and 

butchery. As Dr. .Saifuddin Kitchlew diagnosed, the communal trouble 
is mainly imlitioal, and inspired, or at least connived at, by politicians. 

Continuous cllorts wore made by non-official bodies, pai'ticularly the 
Congress, to settle the (xiints at issue between the communities. The last 
such WHS the Unity Gouferouoo at Delhi which was the most representative 
and iufiuential. But all these have failed to bring peace. The rootoause 
of the failure is, iu our opinion, their fundamentally wrong basis, that 
Muslims had claims to superior and special oitisouship, which was to be 
sustained and preserved by a special communal doctorate. With a view 
to pnrehasa peace aud unity, the vital principles of common citizenship 
were sacrificed. It was like tolerating and regulating vice instead of sup¬ 
pressing it. it is now clear that both principle and peace have been 
sacrificed. If peace is impossible iu any event, it is worth while to save 
the principle at least, t mnmunal eledotatti mmi go and that as early as 
possible. Minorities and backward cummunitios may bo provided for by 
reservation of seats iu the legislatures and by widening the franchise. (From 
The Servant of India—20tb May *26). 
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The Calcutta Riots. 




The following extracts from the report of the Commissioner of Police, 
on the Calcutta riots from the 2ad to ISth April 1926 was published in the 
Calcutta Gazette for general information :— 

Communal rioting between Himlaa anti MuhammailanB broke out suddenly on the 3ttd 
April and continued for several days, on a scale which is unprecedented in the history of 
Calcutta. 

The immediate eanse of the rioting was the failure of the band of an Arya Samaj 
procession to cease playing their instrumenta when paasiug Dinu Chamrawalla's mosque, 
in Harrisson Boail, at the lime of the ‘ Asaii ’ or “invitation to prayer,” preparatory to 
the four o’clock public worksliip, but it is unreasonable to suppose that this small incident 
oould possibly have been the sole cause of such extensive riots us those which followed. 
On the contrary, there can be no doubt that this was purriy the occasion and ttiat the 
cause must be sought in more remote ciicnmstances. 

To appreciate what followtui it nnwls to bit .rated at the uutesi. that the first collision 
took place betwerii up-country Hiuiius and Muhaminailans and that by far the greater 
portion of the rioting uud attendant crime has bei'ii confined ti> tliis section of the popn- 
lation of Calcutta. 

Outbreak of Riots. 

As has been stated, the immediate cause of the outbreak was the playing ot iusCru- 
ments in front of the Dinu Cliamrawaiiu's mosque by tlie Arya Hamaj procession. The 
passing of the mosque at the junction of Harrison Hoad and Omit ral Avenue hail been 
•ucoessfully negotiated; music hail been stopped without difficulty and the procession 
passed in safely. They arrived at Dina Chamrawalla’s mosque, however, at the time when 
the * mnessin ’ was about to pronounce the ‘Asan’—the invitation to Mafaammadaus to 
join in prayer—and silence on ttie i«rt of the hand was again invoked. This time, how¬ 
ever, the direction was not immediately obeycti and the musicians continned to play their 
instruments, Some Muhammadans tlien came out from tlio mosque and remonstrated with 
the processionists, and nltimately the Police Inspector in charge, with the assistance ot 
the leaders of the procession, succecdcii in slopping the music. One drummer, however, 
continued obstinately to beat his drum anil, by so doing, supplied the spark to set off the 
powder train which the events of the past few years li^ combined to prepare. 

Narrative of Important Events. 

April 3nd,—From this stage onwards, it is difficult to speak with certainty as to the 
exact sequence of events, but the following iiarralivi- of the more important events, has 
been carefully compiled from the statements of two European eyo-wiinesses of the out¬ 
break and from a series of reports from unoonneoted sources and it may, therefore, be 
accepted as a record which approximates as oiosely to the actual sequence of events as any 
human record of events happening in such quick succession oould possibly do. 

it seems clear, then, that the first militant act was committed by some Muhammadans 
in front of the mosque, who threw some clods of earth which they took from the road and 
they were followed almost Immediately by another Muhammadan who threw an empty 
packing case at the procession. At this the processionists broke loose, tbo neighbouring 
shops and buildings were looted and btiokhats and sotla-water bottles were hnrleil at the 
mosque, smashing some of the window-panes and glavs ornaments. They attacked the 
Muhammadans standing near the mosque and freely belabouieii tliem with lathis and 
stones. The Mnbammailans were then joined by a large number ot (heir oo-religiimists 
living in the locality, who ponred into Harrisson Roaii from ttie by-lanos. In the initial 
stages of . the riotiug, two oart-loaits uf new bricks arrived on the scene—apparently 
destined for some building under ceustruclion—and tlie combatants on both sides heli>rd 
themselves freely to the contents. There appear, however, to have been other stores ot 
ammunition in the vicinity, and it is alleged that bricks were thrown from the roof of the 
linusc adjoining that occupied by Babn Marian Mohan Barman—a prumiueut figure in the 
Hindu Mabasava—by men who subsequently ran on to the roof ot the latter’s home. 
Finding the situation entirely beyond his coutrol, the Inspector in charge of the proces- 
Sinn hastened at once, to Jorasanko police-station, from where he telephoned to the police 
headquarters Lall Bazar and mobilised the police-station staff, numbering about twenty- 
five constables, with whom he returned to the scene of the riot. 

The battle raged furiously for some minutes, but the Muhammadans, who were now 
numerically superior to their opponents, put tho processionists to headlong flight and 
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tbeteoftvr icmain<Hl in control ot the etreii;. Trame and bnsee were stopped and the 
Hindu uccniwnts were freely b'dabourid. Hiudn pedeetriana were also seized and bMten 
and the situation beoamo so arave tbai in a very short time the sbope were closed and all 
the vehicular traffic was snspende^l, 

Dy. Clonuulssioner Assaulted. 

A strong contingent of poiion cousisiiug of sergeants ami constables of the traffic 
police then arrived in charge of Ur, h'. D. Bartley, Deputy Commissioner, Qeail-quarterr, 
and all rioting in the immr^diate vicinity was <iuiokly put down. In the process, however, 
Mr. Bartley was struck on the eye hy a brickbat and a sergeant woo was near him was 
also iujuted, winlo a Gurkha cunstabio who endeavimreiT to protexst Mr. Bartley was 
stabbed from behind and seriously wounded. Piquets were posted on all impoitant cros¬ 
sings and other stiategic points and the situation was brought nndi.tr oiinttol. 

Sporadic rioting ootituiued, howover, in (he siile strerisaud by-lanc:s until mid-night, 
and individual Mahommetians and iliudns were waylaid and assaulted by members of the 
opposite communities. 

Shortly after the arrival of Ur. Bartley, it was noticed by the Inspector ot the 
Jorasanko police-s>atiou (liat. ihe Hitiuu lemplo in Mamlir Street, and the idol of .Siva 
containeit tiii-ririn, liad been damaged. Tliis outrage appears to have been committed by 
local Mahonicilaiis, who raUloil the temple, assoulleii the Oriya sei-vant who was present there, 
broke (he image of Siva wiiii stones and irun weights anil took away all the movable 
articles inside the temple, as a muasure of levviige for lliu damage inflicted on the Dinu 
Ohamrawalla’s mosque. 

In the meantime, tlie news of tlic riot iiml spreail to other parts of Calcutta and 
sympalhcl.io rioting arose. At about 7 A.M. a distu rbanco took |ilace behind Mailau’s 
Theatre in Corporation Street ami there was considetabie rxcitemeiit in the New Market. 
At. about 8 r .M. ilie dead bu.ly of an unknown man was forcibly pusheil into a tram-car 
on Lower Oliitpur Uoad near Tara Chand Dutta Street and a sweet-meat sliop looted 
in Phear's Lane. At 10-30 l*.M. a large mob armeii with “ lathis,” inciudiug 
a number of Kbfiafat volunteers, (Ktsseii aioug Central Avenue luwarda Zakaria 
Street and subsequentiv prooeccicii along llarri>.un Uoad towards Cldtiiur Uoad, 
but, although their attitude was niennoiiig, no actual collision took place and at a 
suitable oppoiluuity they were intercepted and •lisarined. As 11-30 p m., a Hindu 
borrding-house at Ko. .36, Central Avenue, was atiaukud hy a luoli armial with brickbats, 
and a ” bauia’s'' shop was louted, During the course of the day, a constable of tbw 
Howrah .timed Police, in plain clothing, was slabbed by a Mahomedau near Howrah 
Briilgc 

Uenewal of Hostilities 

April 3rd.—After a comparatively quiet iiiglit, rioting again b.i.kn ootat8A,M., 
on.tlic 3rd April, at tlio juaction of Uarrismi Koad and (.'oilege Street, at Uajabazar 
and near SeaUlali lUiiway Station--the reason for the reniiwal of li.'Stiiiteis being that a 
party of Hindus, inciiiiling a few Siklis, on hear iig a rumour to the rff -ct tliiu the Sikh 
Gnrudwara in Hicliua Bazar hail been set on lire, a'lacked and daiiinged the Jurarna 
I'ir Dargab in Ci- ve Street. This ttiorouglily einaged Un- Maliomedan population, who 
prooeedml iramediately to lake revenge for this uuliage, Tliey tureaieiieii the l‘aresuuutu 
Temple in Badri Das Temple Streut and set lire to tliu Siva Temple in Mauilir Street 
wiiicb they had damaged on tlie preceding day. Tlieiraftcr, they S'-t fire to a number 
of Marwaris’ ami Hiiiilns* houses. On Circular Uoad, a crowd of .Vlaliomedans, who 
iiad collected iiear the Tram Depot, sloppeil a motor bus and assauited the up-country 
conductor. A Bengali passenger, who came to the latter's assistance, tlreil a revolver which 
slightly womide.l anotlier (lassviigcr, but, nevertheless, liail the desired efieot of soaring 
away the mob. A Sikb driver of an Improvement Trust lorry was also dragged from 
his conveyance and bratim with ” lathis ” and slalilHsl. At about 3-30 u.m,, a posse 
of police from Jorasauko police station were heavily stoiiixi by a crowd of Mabomalans, 
who refused to disiierse when orilercil to no so, and a.coustable was somewhat seriously 
wouadid. Bliortly after this, a Hindu constable was stabbed at the juncti.in of Harrison 
Iluail and Chitpur Koad and an unknown Mahometlan was attackeil and stabbed by a 
Hindu mob at thu junction of Hnllick Btreet and Cotton Street. Both these men died 
sliortly after (heir admission into hospital. Two determined attacks were inaiie by the 
Mahomedans on the Kali Temple at Kalltola, but they were repulsed hy a large hand of 
Bengalis, (most of whom were stwients), who bail tumeil tlicraselves with sticks and 
‘‘lathis’' in order to repulse attacks of this nature. At about 11 a.m. a crowd of 
Mabomedans broke into the Bikli Temple in Mecbuabazar Street ami the Sikh Uurudwara 
in 8yed Sally Lsne looted, the gold and silver idols and other movable property inside 
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the Temples, destrnyed the religions books, ineinding a oopy o( the “ OitAiith Ssheb,” 
•nd set flte CO the bniUliags. They Also looted sml set lire on the Sikh cloth-shops on 
the ground floor ot the Guruiiwara in byed Bally Lane. Information of this incident 
was conveyed by the Sikhs to a Police piquet stationed in Harrison Goad, who imme¬ 
diately rushuii to the spot and dispersed llie mob. The fir.; was quickly extinguished 
by the Fire Brigade, but the tempie in Ifechuatossr Street was again set on lire by the 
Mabomedans and ultimately hail to be guarded by' Policit. The news of these outrages 
roused the Sikh community, who live chiefly in Bhowanipur, and it was only with the 
grea'test difficulty that tliey were restrained by the Police from participating in the rioting. 
A large party of Bikhs, numbering about 404, snect'eded in reaching the scene of the 
first outrage, but their participation in the hostilities was avoidiM by placing some of 
them inside the Temple and sending the remainder back to tliuir Iiomes. 

From lO A.M. onwards, the situattnn became increasingly grave awl, as all the 
reserves of Police ha<l, by this time, been exbausted, it was decided at about noon to 
requisiion the aid of the Hilitary autboritiMs, A deuchmeiit of infantry and two 
armoured e.ars were po^telt on the 81 ri:ets and another deiachmeut was held in reserve for 
use in emergencies. 

Sikh Qnrndwara Desecrated 

At about mid-day, a moh of Mahomerlans riiti-r«l the Sikh Ouruilwaia at No. 0, 
Bagmari Bond, and damaged and deseciaten the Temp/c. At about 1 P If. a large number 
of Mahome laiiK invadetl the Presidency Codege grounds ami assaulteil the Hindu 
<‘dttrwaus ” Three of them were seriously wounded and one oi them, the head ‘•durwan,’* 
was so bailly woumled that bo died in liospilul the next day. Shortly after this, a large 
crowd of about 600 Mahorocilaus attacked the Sukumar Bhahan,'* a Sanskrit Scliool 
in Baitakbana Boad, and, drove out the inmates, who escapeil ov r the compound waP. 
The mob then procei-ded to loot and damage the pro|soty. At about i-SO p.m, two 
Marwaris were stabbnl at the Junction of Circular Uowl and Mechuabaxar Street, and 
both subsequently dietl. Immediately after this incident, a postal mail van was attacked 
lu Meclraabazar Street by a mob of aliout :200 tfahomedans who stopped the van by 
placing a dust-bin in front of it and stabbed the Sikh driver so seriously that he dieii 
the nest day. The Police piquets jiosied near the spot attempted to intervene, but they 
were powerless to control the mob, who thoii proceedeil to break open the van with the 
object of looting the contents. Fortunately a section ut the Fire Brigade arrived at 
this juncture and were able to rescue the maila 

At about 6 !• H. a curious inoideut occurred ; Iml wren two and three thousand 
Mahomvrlaiis had collectml in front of the Nukhoda Masjid and a lorry containing a 
number of Uaiiomedans, who had been rescued from a Hindu quarter by a party of Police 
and were being. cscotie<1 for safety, arrived there. Immediately after the rescued 
peiaons ha.1 descended from the loivy, three shots were sudiienly fired at the Police from 
the Musafirkbana at No. ItO, Lower Chitpur Bowl and a Hindu constable was mortally 
woundetl and died that evening No clue reganliug the iilcntity of the perpetrator of 
the outrage has yet been obtained and none is expected, and this Incident will remain an 
act of gross treachery which is entirely inexplicable. 

At about 4-80 F.u.. a Uahomedan was attacked by a Hindu mob on Harrison Boad 
and his left hand was chopped oS. 

Throughout the day, looting, incendiarism and murder occurred freely, whenever the 
rioters were out ot sight of the 1‘olioe or Military piquets, and no less than nine other 
persons were killed during the course of the day, in addition tn those mentioned in the 
foregoing narrative. 

By 4 p.M. the situation was more under control and, nlthougli the atmosphere was 
very electric, outbreaks rinting became fewer in numlwr, A general and Continuous 
{•ante prevailed in tlie disturbed area, however; wild rumour.-, ahiomleil, frequent 
idarras occurred and these combined to produce a situation, in wliioh anything might 
buppen wilhout the slighest warning and wbicli taxed all the eflotts of the Police to keep 
it under control. 

During the evening, atmut ISO up-country Hindus attackeii the Sona Pir Dargah 
ot Dnrga (iiaran Mitter Street, but, bi-forc tliey could efleot any appreciable damage, 
the poUC '3 arrived on the scene and diKperHisl tlie rioters. Tlie only other important 
event dtttmg the evening was (he murder of n Hindu in front of the Y. M. 0. A. bcildiug 
in College Street. 

A day of Alarm. 

April 4th.—At 1-30 p.ro. on tbe 4tli, an alarm was raised that the mosque iu Welling^ 
ton Square was being attacked, and a number of Mabomedans immediately bastene^ 
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toward! the tpot. Mr. B. N. BaO'^rji, Aanistane Oomaaiseloner, Sonlb District, relying on 
his inflnenca with the Mahnmeiians o{ the Incsiity, by whom he is generally raspeoted, 
attempteii to induce th<^ persons to murn to their homes, bat the latter paid no heed 
to him, assaulteil him an.) knnak'sl him tiown, Portonntely, a party oC Police arrived on 
the scene and resoa"d the .\ssisunt Oommissioner. 

Some of the riotem were cliiui«<) iaio neighbouring shops and aliegations of looting 
on the part of these oonslabl‘'8 were Hnl]tiei|uently m.tdii t.a tho Oommissioner. A search 
was immediately instituteil liy iho D -puty O-inimlHsioner, South District, and it is a 
regrehtabln fact that certain articli-s Indoiigittg lu thr shops were found in and imme< 
diately outside the buihiing oeeupiftil liy the constables attached to ch'i Taltolla police 
station. The protierty was not found in the exclusivo possession of any one of the eons- 
tables and the latter's version is tlmt the articles had been loft there until the officer-in- 
charge should fin<l time to take charge of them. There is no doubt that the charge of 
tooting is true, and fourconstahl 'S have been <lismiss(>.|. 

At about K A.M. rioting brok<i out at .Tai'aniisth Ghat between Uahomedan and 
Hindu carters, until the laUet went dispersed by the Police. The boatmen In that locality 
also look part in the disturbance and a Hiudn was stabbed while he was bathing at 
the Ghat, At alrout 11 A.ii. the .Iain Temple at Ueigachia was attackeil by the Malta- 
medans, but the Police were quickly on the sctne and dispersed the rioters. Shortly 
afterwards, a Mshomedan was mortally wounded by a Hindu mob in Shibtolla Street, 
who also stole a douhle-barrellc-d gun belonging to anothi'r Mahomedan resident of that 
locality. During the course of the inurniug, tlie inisquo in Niinlolla Street was stacked 
by a Hindu mui>, who damaged the buildmg and set it on tire, ami, shortly afterwarils, 
a mosque at. Posta in Strand Bead was attacked by Hindus and damaged, A i>osse of 
Police were quukly despatched and they quelhsl the distnibancn hut, doing so, two 
Hindu constables were iniured. At about l-3l> P.M, a riot broke out in Rajabasar and, 
in the process cd dispersing the mob, tlirtH*. other constables were wound-ul. At about 
the. same time, a serious riot broke out in Ifdcn Hospital Road bi'tween Hindus and Mahu- 
metlaiis and brirkbais were freely l•.'ccilanged. The Shiva Temple in that neighbonrhood 
and tile Shitalamoni Temple in Prem Ciiand Uoral Sinsit were threatened and the mosques 
in the compouud of the Medicni College was attacked by a Hindu tnob, but no barm 
was done in Hoy cute. A strong l’olio<< force quickly arriviei on the scene and dispersed 
the crowd. At t: p.u. the Nimtnlia mowim- wa^ again attacked ami set on lire, but the 
lire was exiinguidied and the rimers dis[vrm>d before much damage could ^ done. 
At about 8 P.H. a large crowd of Uahomeilana wore again going to attack the Jain 
Temple at Kelgachia, but the Polim^ rcceiveri previous intimation of their intention and 
a large force was despatched in time to baffle thiur attempt. At about the same time, 
a crowd of 300 or dOO low class Hindus demonstrated in front of a house in Idaniktolla 
Strtwt whicli was partly ocoupiejl by Maho n-dan timants amt in which some Mabome- 
<lan refugees from shops lootml in Mi-vvieinily had takeu sanctuary. The Hindu proprietor 
of the house directed the moli to dU|U'fse and threatened them with a rifle. As 
tliey paiil no heed to his commands, be tirmi tlirce blank sliots, but tliis only served to 
infuriate the mob, who ms'lc a <letermin<'<l attack on the house. The proprietor then 
fired eight Iki'.I cartridges from his rifle witii tlie result tliat four persons were injured, 
one of whom was seriously woumled. 

During the course of the day, two Mahomedaus and three Hindus were l(illed or 
receivAi mortal injuries, and a large number of shops wore looted. A ‘ majhar ’ at the 
junctiau of Upper Chiipnr Road and Raranashi Ghosh Street was entirely razed to the 
groniid and a Ifimiu Shiva was plaC'td on the site, hut this was subsequently removed at 
th(! instance of certain influential Hindus of the locality. 

State of Panic. 

A state of panic prevailed throughout the disturbed am to an even greater degree 
than on the previous day. Wild rumours flew from mouth to month, frequent alarms 
occurred and business was entirely suspendml. Very few people were seen on the streets 
and all attempts by leaders of communities to restrain tlieir followers still failed to have 
the slightest effect. 

On this flatc, tlie Chief Presidency Magistrate issued an order under seotion 141, 
Cr. P, C. prohibiting ibo assembly of more than five persons in any part of the disturbed 
area, and this order was enforced witli effect from 5 p.m. This liail a very beneficial 
effect and removivt frt m the streets tiic large crowds wlitch liail previously collected there 
and had been pruductivc ol so much trouble, but individual cases of assault and distur¬ 
bances in by-lanes still continued, 

10 
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Daring tbe fullowiag night, a small temple of Badha Eissen in Watgnnge Street was 
aacretiy desecrated by Uabomedan ‘ Oooudas ’ aud this was responsible for a good deal ot 
feeling in tbe Sidderpote neighbourhood on the following day. 

April 6th.—On tbe 6tb April, tbe rioting extended to the river-side. At about 7-30 
a.m. some Hindu carters assaulted a number ot Hahomedan boatmen at Kimtollah Qbat 
and at about 10 a.in, some Hindu Durwans of Messrs. Marshall and Sons assaulted 
some Mahomedan cane drivers employed in the Port Commissioner’ Jetty. At abuut 
11 a.m. on this date about 8,000 Mahomedaus, armed with lathis and brickbats, assem¬ 
bled at the junction of Manickiolla aud Narkeldanga Main Bead and declared that the 
Police should be attacked, as they were guarding Hindu temples and generally assisting 
tbe Hindu combatants. Brickbats were thrown at Inspector J. N. Boy aud some cons¬ 
tables, four of whom were Injured, hut a furoe oi suidie.is arrived uliuest itometiiaiely under' 
the command of the Assistant Commissioner, North Suborhs, and the orowd dispersed. At 
about 6 p,m. somebve hundred MahO'iedan boatmen from houis uiOereil mar Babu Qhat 
attacked the police outpost in the Udeti Gardens with lathis and briukhats and, having 
driven tbe staff from the building, proceutletl tn lout the cuuieuts. 1 nfuraiatiun was 
immediately sent to Lalt Baxaraud a small eontitigml of Anziltarii s atul I'olice Birgeauls 
soon arrived on the scene in charge of Mr. F. D. Bartley, Depoiy Couiiuissionei, Head¬ 
quarters. The liotois put up a (Irlermiued opposil'hiu to the eflorls oi the ne» iy ariiveii 
patrol to disperse them and the patrol were heavily sloueil, but they uiiitnateiy succeeded 
in driving the crowd down the gangway on 10 the ponimn. On this the riuu istoukttp 
their stand aud couiinned to sliout dctiauoe ai.d to liuil stones at the patruJ, whom they 
repeatedly tried to lusli. The patrol liieicu}i<iii bietl and succetded in dispersing tlie 
rioters by this means. 

In the disturbtid area, the lull rffeci of tliu Chief Presidency MagisUate's ortler under 
section 144, cr. P. C. began to be apprecialMl on this date and the ilay was comparatively 
nneventfni. Some brickbats were Ihiowu into the Taliola police station and some Maho- 
medans with a herd of catlle weie attacked by Hindu liotets on tbe Strand Bead. Spora¬ 
dic looting and assauirs continued, however, and itie )iauic remained undiminiahed, As a 
conMiquence of this, the cay was lull of false alarms and this fact was not ooudocive to a 
speedy return to normality. 


Incblcnt Averted. 

April 6tb—On the 6tb April, a number of iuciiimts oocurred, which migiit easily liavu 
developed into very serious situations, but fortunately the Police were, in most instances, 
on baud in time to pieveut serious tuning. Thus, considerable tension arose in Kidder- 
pore, where some Uabomedaus throw stotios at the Hindu trinpie in Walguugo Street, 
which bad hern ilesooiatod oti ilio pievious an}', and a number of mombers of bolli comuiu- 
nities prepared to tight, but tlir. I'olice arrived before liostilities cummeuoed and clisperseti 
the crowds. Shortly afterwards, a large uumher oi Mabomedans, armed with Jatbis, 
collected near tbe mosque fitiui Hem t liaiulra Stieet, but they were quickly dispbised by 
the Police. Theieafter, a hoiu or coiich-sheU was blown ftom the Pai.chanatitoln UmpJe 
and Hindus of the locality iiumediutely collected there, out' of fear that the temple was 
about to be desecrated. Mahomeilans also arrived in large uumbeis anil both parties were 
armed with lathis, but the Police were able to diepeise the crowd after a brief I'schangu 
of brickbats. Again, at about h r.li,, some 800 MaiiunudaiiK attacked the Slnva loinpie 
at the junction ot Amhrist Street siul Silaiaui Gliosti Street with brie.kbais and soda water 
boUJes, but a eontingeiit of soliliris and Police ncie immcdialely despatched to the spot 
and the mob was dispersed. 

AtTl-l6 P.M., there was a ilisrurhaiiee in Nikasipara in North Calcutta, hreause ihc 
local Mabomedans feared lhatabisiy of Hindus were about to attack tliu Nikasipara 
mosque, while tbu Hindus had collected on receipt of a false rumour tliat iiie Maliomeilaus 
were about to 1 Oat their shops. The Police were immediately on the tceue aud the mobs 
were reassured and dispersed. 

In two cases, more serious offericrs were coinmitteil. .v party of Hindus attacked (he 
mosque in Armenian Street with brickbats, hut Uie disiurbancc erased immediately on the 
arrival oi the Police, and a Pesliwari beggar waa stabbed and killed in Harrisou Boaii by 
some unknown Hindue. 

April 7.—On tbe 7th April, llicre was a further decrease in open rinting. Some 
stones were again thrown at the desecrated temple in Watgungr Stro t, but further 
troubles was averted by the Police, A Mahomedan was found «iead on Baraiiashi Gliosh 
Street, and another Mahomedan was slabbed at i'osta by a party ot Hindus and died in 
hospital the same day. 
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April 8tU.—O d the 8tb April, the titaation bad still farther improved and the ontj 
event of imporianoe was the muriiei of a tlahoinedan in Upper Chitpar Goad uy a party 
of Hindns. 

April Otii to lull.—On the Utli, unc Maliomedau was woaiuiuii; on the lOth one 
Hinda and uui! Mahouivilau ; lliu lltU passed withont any repoiteil casualty ; on the 12th 
two Hindus ami ouu Mahumedau were wunudni. 

Thus ended llie sp.nadio riuting which attrudud the later stages of the communal 
strifu which began on Uuud Friday, the 2nd April. The Id-al-Fitr on the Utli passed 
uffi peacefully and most of the. tioops were withdrawn that l•vening. Thi; iSln was atso 
without inuidi.-rit and Ihu Ciimplcle withdrawal of the troops from the streets late that 
afternoon may he said to mark the cuiiciuhioii of toe tirst phase of the riots. 

It is to be ohscrva.i tlial the fun-going lutrrative is by no means an exiiauslive account 
of thu iniiuineiable iticideins wliicli uccurrest during tlic course of llie riots in tlie vaiioas 
parts of Calcutta, it would be im|iossible 1.0 give a full list ul sucli incidents in tbu 
sequence in vvl.ich I hey uccarred, and tlie narrative has tlierelorc been oonlineit to a 
recital of evrids wiiicli seive. to convey suiuc appreciation of the course and the charucier 
ul the riots, 

tleusures Taken to Quell the Uiuts, 

informaliou legarding the t.uthieak ot the riots was recidved by rcii'|iiioiiR at. Lall 
Kazar at ii-60 p.ui, on tiic 2101 April (Uorsl Friday), ami the Armed Toiiee vvere iiuiiieiliately 
ordered to stand by, A patrol cuusistiiig of 20 iSn’gRanis and 20 lloiisiahii-. from the 
Ucsei've Trallir I'o.ice uuiler thu command of Mr, F. U. dartlr.y. Deputy Cunimissiouer 
of I’oiice, Headquarters, was despatched at once to tlie seeuu of toe uuthieak and they 
were iuhuwed vciy Kuorty afterwards by aaoihur patrol cuiisistiiig of 1 Inspeotor and lO 
('.(•usiabtes of the 'J'ratUc I'uiiee. These p.dru.s prueuMled at unue to-judi the original 
riot anti tiu-y wet-! reiufoic.'d at about i-20 p.m. by 2 uou-llomiuissi.in.-d Officers and 20 
8cpoys of liie Arm<id Pulice, witli wh.iae assisianoe they were enabled to bring the 
situation uudei control, by tliesc means all o|Hnt riutiiig was stoppeil for the lime 
ueing, but spt-radic ilisturbaucus then hruke out in me ni.te streeis and by-laues, and 
a force consisliag ol 1 Sergeants and ,HO thiniuab-es of toe Mouiiu»| Police was therefore 
despatched at C-80 u.m. l»r patrol duty. At ulmut 7 p.ru, tli.s rioting began to extend 
beyond the bocne of the itrss outbreak to other quarters of the town, anu all Traffic 
Police were therefore withdrawn from posts iii the city were lield ia reserve at Lall 
Bazar, As the'disturbances still cuntinued, at, !> p.m- a forci of fO Constables uf the 
Traffic Police tiid 10 Sepoys of the Armed Polic-s were despatched to the disinrbeil area, 
and at it 30 p.m. another force, cuusiHiing uf 21 Sergeants, 7 Head Cuustabics and 
70 Cousiables uf the Tarffic Police, went out un ler thu cuinmauii of the Assistant Com- 
luissioucr uf Police. Headquarters, la alditiou to the above, a numbir ot smali patrols 
welt! from lime >0 liule d<!Spatcliod to variou.! parrs uf tlie ilisturbi!il ai-'-a, on receipt uf 
teiephuuc message 10 me irlf :ci tliar. ilisi.urbano ■> w- re taking 0 about to take place. 

At about lll.H0 p.iii. the situation was eom|Ktrutivciy quiet ami tlie majority of the 
Police wire io!'ielur<! wiilnirawii, otaving a lorue of lO Sergeants an I 20 Sepoys of the 
Aimeil Police an<l 2 Sergeants aim 16 Cuiisiab., s of toe .Vloiinteil Police to assist tnc 
district pu.ice in the uisturbeil area ihruugiiout He; iiigiit. 

At about 8 a.m., on the following (lay, the .Ird April, rioting again broke out, and 
daring thu cuuiao of the next two hours a total force uf about 1.60 Puiice was <lespat.:lied 
to reinforce tile piquets in tlie distallied ar.a. By 10 a.m., general rioting was takiug 
place ever a .urge ana and, as tlie Police pi()U<'ts were iusul&ciculiy mobile, live motor 
lurries were hirial lor tiie (lUi'iiose uf conveying (latroJs quickly to the place where tiiey 
were required, and each of these (Vas equipjied with a force of 4 iscrgeauts, 5 Sc(ioys 
Of the Armed Pclice an,! 10 I'ouslahies •>! the Traffic Police. Two uf these motor patrols 
aud four motor cycle patrols, eacn coiisisiiug of 3 Sergeants in a motor-cycle and side-car, 
patrolled cuntinaousiy thruughunl the disturherl area, while three motor patrols and two 
motor-cycle patiois were held in reserve at Lall Bazar fur des(iatch to dang.-r spots on 
lecidpl uf requisitions by tekphoue. All {Kissible reserves at tlie disposal of the Police, 
including a furc-’ of lOO recruits and constables undergoing refn^shur coarse at the Police 
Training liollegc were pressed into service in coniiecliuii with tli-i riots. By this time, 
some live lo six hundred police were concentrated in thu main dlsturued area uf the 
North Town anil this arrangement continued lid the rioting liaii subsided. The district 
police in other (.jaarlers of thu town and suburbs were standing by to deal with sympathetic 
outurcaks in their iuiisdictioiis and were reinforced from Headquarters wlieri! necessary, 
while all I'esei vis were betd in rcailiiieiis at Lall itazar. 

It soon became manifest, however, that these lorcis were insufficient and, at about 
noun, it was luuud uecessaiy to leqaisitMU military assistance. This vvas readily given 
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•Oil a fore; n( 360 offlrare And men of the North StafCordehire Regiment, and tour 
armoured care, maoned by orewe provided by the Calcutta Preeidency Battalion were 
placed at the disposal of the Police. lo aiidition, a light Motor Patrol, consisting of 
about twenty men with two Lewis guns was provided by the Calcutta Presidency Batta¬ 
lion and a Lewis gun patrol wai obtained from the Calcntta Scottish. 

On the 4th April, a contingent of one hundreil men of the Bastern Frontier Rifles, 
under the commami of Captain L. Y Daaett, was rfoeivi>d from Chinsnrab, and twenty 
Armed'Police were lent by the daperintendent of Police, ‘24-Parganas. Thie force con¬ 
tinued to be employeil tbroughout the perioti of the riots and, on the 6th April, a further 
reinforcement of 200 men was obtained from the Eastern Frontier Rifles at Dacca. 

A Network of Patrols. 

With these reinforcements, it was possible to establish a network of patrols through- 
out the affected area. Military piquets w,'rc statioucii at all strategic points throughout 
the day and night and these were maintained at sufficient strength to fornisb constant 
patrols radiating from the fixed posts and linking up with tie neighbouring piquets. 

Unarmed parties were sent out regularly from Lai Bazar and from police stations to 
patrol both the main streets and every side street where trouble had occurred and a 
number of reoonnoitering parties patrolled all tlie tiin-atimiug areas throughout the day 
and night. 

The remaining military forces were held in readiness at Lai I Bazar, where information 
of almost all alarms was received by telephone. As necessity arose, they were sent out 
in flying patrols, under officers from Police Headquarters, to riie places from where the 
alarms were reported. In these cases, they denIt with the situation as they found it on 
arrival and, when peace had been restored, they returned to Lall Bazar after making local 
arrangements to prevent any fresh alarm or outbreak of rioting. 

From the morning of the 3rd April, there were few collisions between large bodies 
of the two contending (lartics, and the great majority of the disturbances were entirely 
sporadic in character j they snbsided as suddenly as tiiey arose, and the difflcnlties of 
dealing with the iiolligereuts were greatly enhanced owing to the excellent cover afforded 
them by the labyrinth of small lanes and gulleys which cliaracterise that portion of the 
city. The particular feature of this warfare wliich was most difficult to control was the 
stabing of individuals by small roving bands of the opposite community, wlio pounced 
on their victims without the slightest warning and vanished in a moment. As the 
assailants in each case' immediately sought shelter amongst their co-religionists, it was 
impossible for a patrol arriving even within a few moments of the occnrrence to ascertain 
whether they had gone or to obtain the slightest clue to their identity. It has been 
freely suggested that firing should have been resorted to more frequently by the Police, 
hut the foregoing description will serve to show that this suggestion ui terly ignores the 
realities of the situation. The most that eould possibly be done was to keep flying 
patrols oontinoously operating in the affectcil area and to search Tor bad cliaraoters and 
lethal weapons in the galleys down which the assailants had disappeared. 

Thronghont the riots, members of the publio have frequently complained that fixed 
piquets did not msb to their assistance when they raised an alarm, but this criticism 
too is equally uniformed and ignores the many other considerations that determined 
the conduct of these piquets. 

As has been stated elsewhere the first phase of the riots may be ‘aid to have closed 
with celebration of the Id festival on the I4th April on wliioli day tlie greater portion of 
the troops were with.lrawn ; on the following day and on the 16th April tlie detaobments 
of the Eastern Frontier Rifles were permitted to return to iheir respective stations. 

Effect of Military Forces. 

The reiJiforocment of the Police by Military uni’s hail a very beneficial effect on 
tlie situation. The apiicarance of British trnops on the streets, and particularly of the 
armoured cars provide a grim and effective warning lo the rioters, which went far from 
being unheeded, and on innumbcrsble occasions their presence alone was safficient to 
disperse menacing crowds. 

In addition, however, to their moral effect and to their nniionbtcd effectiveness in 
quelling actual riots, the mobility of the armoured cars made them of speoial value to 
outlying unarmed piquets, with whom they wore constantly in touch, and they also 
formi’d a valuable reoonnoitering unit. 

Throughout the first phase of the riots, the armoured cars did excellent work and 
their utility in dealing with street riots in a town like Calcutta cannot be over-estimated. 
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The type ot ear at preaeiit nsied ia poaaibly a little oambiraora'S and not adapted for 
narrow streets, bot it is of iiaw.iise uae in the broailer thoronghfares, 

Tbe greatest effect of tlie military fora>!s was, however, achieved dating the prooesa 
of ra-estabiishiog iMrmal coiiilitioiis in till afleeuid area, and there can be little doubt 
that the reluru li> comiiarativo normality would nut have been achieval within so 
short a period withoat the feeling of security which was induced by their presence on 
the streets, 

CV.inniunities l';micipating in the Biots 

In tlie first instance, the rioting was cuuliiied to the two oommunities who first 
came into coniliiit, iiameiy, the MaliunieilaiiH and the Arya Samajists, but the conflict 
became almost immediately a struggle between Mahoioeilans and up-country Hindus, 
This state ot affairs continued until lUa.iu, nil the 3rd April, when the Kali Temple at 
Kalitola was altaukeil by Udaliomedans. This outrage thoroughly roused the Bengali 
Hindus, who had hitherto taken no part in the straggle and against wlioiii the Usho- 
medaiis bad displaynl no animosity whatsoever, and they took np the cause ot their 
up-country co-religiuuists. Their part in the struggle was, however, oonfiiied almost 
entirely to the tU fence id their religious insliiutious and in only a few instances did they 
participate in any retalinlory measures. 

Casualties amimg the Public 

So far as can lie ascertained, the bital number of oasnalties resulting from the 
rioting which took place between the 2ud and 12tli April was 44 deaths and 684 injuries 
sufficiently serious tn warranr. ailmittance into bospitai. Of tbe dead iNirsons, twelve 
were killeil untvight, while the remainder died in hospital, and they include 24 Hindus, 
19 MaliomMlaus, and I person of doubtful nationality, 

Thu persons admitted to hospital uonsisbtd of 327 Hindus, 238 Mabomedans, 1 Anglo- 
Indian, 2 Jews, and 1C persona wliose iiatioiiality is not fciiowu. 

Appeiidid is a statement of the casualt ies giving the dates on which they occurred :— 


Date. 



Injured. 

Death. 

2-4.2tl 



171 

• ** 

3-4-26 


••• 

... 196 






28 

4-1-26 


••• 

134 


6-4-36 



41 

cao 

6-4-26 


• •• 

... 17 

6 

7-4-26 


ve* 

... 16 

4 

8-4-26 


»•« 

... 9 

H 

9-4-20 



1 

••• 

10-4-20 



... 2 


12-4-20 



8 

••• 


688 40 

—4 dieil subsequently 4 

Total 684 44 


It would be unsafe, however, to assume that these figures represent the total casnal- 
ties reimlting from the riots, since a nninlier of dead bodies may have been thrown into 
the Ganges, a considerable uuniber of injurnl persons were undoubtedly treated at their 
homes, instead of being settt to hospital, and a large number of persons wero dressed and 
discharged at the hospitals witliout any record being kept of their cases. 

Police Casualties 

The total number of Police casualties amonnted to 2 deaths and 91 injuria. Tbe 
injnreil persons-inoludecl Mr. 1’, D. Hartley, Deputy Commissioner, Headquarters, Mr. 
B, M. Baiierjee, Assistant ComniiDsioner, South Distriut, 1 luspeolor, 21 Sergeants, 4 Head 
Constables, HO Constables and 3 Sowars. 

Arrests, 

The total numbet of peisons arrested in connection with tlie first phase of the riots 
is 500 , of whom 327 are Mahomedans au<l 173 Hindus, This ligure bears no relation to 
the number of ts-rsoiis en raged in the riots nor to the number ot offences committed, but 
the difUouities in the way of securiiig evidence against the rioters are obvious and reqalrs 

lC(a) 
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no comment. Of tbe pertions arretted, 163 were rrleaeci on personal recngnieance to 
appear on tb« 80th April for discharge. 847 persons have been sent up for trial and 
details of the sections of law uniler which thcjr will be prosecuteil are given below ;— 

Sent np for trial under tedious 302,1. P. 0., (9 accused in one case and 1 aoouseil in 
another)—10. 

Sent up for trial under acetiuns 147 and 148,1. I‘. (1,—203, 

Sent up fur trial under sectiuus 467*880, 1. P. C.—S. 

Sent up for trial under sections 464, 1. P. C.- *9. 

Sent up for trial for minor oSeuct^s, i.e., sections 29, 64A and C8 of the Calcutta Police 
Act—117, 

liuoting. 

Tbrongbout (be is-riod of the riots, looting of simps was freely ri'SorU'd to by memheis 
of both cuinmouiilps. Iii tiiauy cases, tin- object was pure.y to cause daiiiagi- to a member 
of tbe opposing community, but, in tn.iuy other casrs, tli« motive was p.under by the 
unruly element of the population, who took prompt udviiiiiage of the nnsett.ed ci-iulitions 
in that quarter. Tbe total number of sli<>|n> ltHite.t auiountid to 197, of wincli lOti belonged 
to UahomtNlans and the remaiuing 91 to llimius. It lias nut yci. been posMlne toariive 
at even ati approximately accurate estimate of tin- tuiai loss sustnini-d aim enquiries in ibis 
conueutiun aie still being iiiade. While many persons nave umitlei'i to give iiifotiuatiou 
to the Police regarding the lootiug of their shops, othi rs have greatiy exaggerated their 
losses .and, in these circumstances, it would be unsafe and mis-iriuliug to offer any esti* 
mate without lunher investigation, 

Uuoiulas. 

An important fraiuru of the riots was tl;e vigorous participation therein by thn 
“goonda** element ol tlie population, who siwediiy realised the opportunities for looting 
and vio.ent crime whicli were offcreil hy the coiiditious then prevailing and pruceedeil to 
take full advantage of these opportunities. 

Attack on Ueligions Insiiiutions. 

The most remarkable feature of the riots was the number of religious iusiitutions 
attacked by menibeis ot ilie opposing coinmuniiies, and this may be taken as symptomatic 
<i( the great auiniosity existing helwii-u llie lollowi rs of the rival religions. Attacks on 
ilimlu trropUs have always been a teaiuie of Indian liistory, although their frequency 
has lieuriaseti very coiisideialdy since the Itiitish uecupuliuu, hut they have never occurreit 
in Caicuitt., atol it wtmid l-e niflicult Iti lind, vvithiti leeent times, in the whole of India a 
paral.cl to the ivmts that have itikeii pitice in t'ldculta during this outbreak of communal 
fieiisy, since, during the oouise of s' veii diijs, i.o less ihau thren temples ami tbree 
gui'udwaras were attacked or diseciiiied ami live others wi.ru thieutemil. 

Attacks on nietqms, however, have not ticciined since the beginning of the 18th 
century (cirea 1712 A. U)., when the Mkhs umler the leadership of Ituima, a ' haiiagi ’ 
destroyed a iiumher <d ‘ it.!isji(;s,' in levrnge for the destructiou hy .\uraiigzeh id Hindu 
lempit's. Fiom tliatilatc uiitil th‘- pieMnl iime,<tesiiuciivn attacks on ihomiuis have Isen 
piaclically uiiknuwrn, but in the present instance live unisques wsie aitiu'ked and alteuqils 
wtie made to ntiaek two othris, widle all.<«cks wcie mmie on lliiee ,„i,. „{ ^vlucb 

vyiis eiitliely iszeo to the gieund. Tlose ae's of vanilalism liavc unqu> si n nahiy inlensi. 
fivd to an unprectdeiittd oegiec tbe biiieiness nnd hniied existing beiwteii tlielwo 
coDiDiuiiiti)s, of which tliey are iinmseives the svmpiumi, sml it is impissih.e lo >ay 
how Jong this acute antagonism wiii coniiiiue. 

A full list of the temples and nios<)ues destroyetl or ilrsecratud is given below : — 

Teinplea. 

(I) Shiva Tenipic at erossiiig ot /.akaiia Str<ft and Mandir .'•'ireel -Twice ileseeiated. 

(V) Uadha Kissen Temple in Waigunge Slte«i. Once ihsecruled ; twice tlioaiciird. 

(3) Rail Tetiipic til ('oiiiwai.is Strci'i,' ttnee attuckid ; thiice liiiialrnid. 

(4j Jain Temple in Uclgachia Hoad,—Twice ihieiileuetl. 

(6) Shiva Temple in Aiolicrst Sirei I — Tlneaientd. 

(6) Pareshsiiatb Tempie in llailti Pas Temple Sirtel,—Tlireattmsl, 

(7) Shiva Temple in ('ollege Mret i.—Thieaii tied. 

(8) Sitalamai.i Timple in I'.tm fl.ai.tl Itotai Stmt.—Tlinaietietl. 

Uurodwaras, 

(I) Tara Singh SangfU ill MechuabesarMn-el. Desecrated. 
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(2) Hari Karain SIngb Sangat in Sye<i Sally Lane.—Twioe wt on fire and three titneo 
attacked, 

(3) Gnrodwara in Belgachia Iluad.—Desecrated. 

Musques 

(1) Dina tihaturawala's Mosque in Harrison Itoad.—Desecrated. 

(2) Mubbuiipatli Mosque iu Upper Cbitpore Uoad.—Attacked. 

(3) NimUUalt Mosque.—Twice (h-stciated. 

(4) amposca Mosque at I'osta.—Altaoki*<l. 

(6) Mulical C’olli'ge Mosque.—Altiickrd. 

((>) Canuiitg Street Mosque.—Attauked. 

(7) Armen.an .Street Mosque.—Attacked. 

Dai'gahs 

(1) Jomina I’ir Dargah iu Olive Street.—Desecrated. 

(2j Soiia Idr Duigali iu Onrgu Oiiaruu Mitra Street,—Defu^rated. 

(H) Miijliar at crossing ol' Itarauasiii Ghosli Street aud Upp<‘r Ciiitpore lioad,— 
Deslioyd. 

tucendiarism. 

Aiiotiier rtmiarkiibie {latnre of tlio mils was tiie .cxlraordinaiy digree to wiiiub 
iuceuiliarisin was resorted to by liie rioters and, tlirre is no doubt that, but for the spirndid 
efforts of tbe I'ire brigatie, an onurmoiis coidlagration causing inculculatile iusses in 
human life and proi<erty would Icavi resulted, luceudiarism lias been employed fay 
tbe coiitticling parties ill pievious disturbances, but tbe extent to wliicli this means of 
revengu was employed iu ihcprcseiU iustaiice is cmiieiy uiipieodented. During tbe 
lour days ending tiie tltli April tio less titan 151 tires were cansed by the rioteri 
and, aitllough t ie rosourovs of the Kite llrigade wcie cousiderabjy straineil by this 
nDparalleicd call ou tbeir services aud despiio ilie difflouit couiliiions under which 
they were frequently called upon to work, tli« Kins lingado succeuled in all cases in 
couliiiing tbe Hrca to tb<« premises of origin. Tim Hist lire oausiul by liuters occurred 
uu llie 3rd iustaut and, betwcoti 10 a.oi. mid I p.m. on this dace, tlie Fire Brigade 
I'Xliiiguisbed no Irss tliau 61 fires, wbicli prolxtbiy l■.ouslitute8 a world’s record, Tbe 
coutrcl cf this ex', raordiuary wave of incendiarism would liave been impossiblr, however, 
but for tbe very coinmendable foresiglit ol tlic Uhtef OlBccr, who, at the first sign of 
danger, arranged for tbe maintenance of tbe niaximum pressure of water in all the water 
mains in the disturbed area aud allotted addilioniti maebious and staff to tbe Firo Brigade 
which received most of tiie calls. 

Till! ta.'thod chiefly employed by the incendiaries was to break open a window or 
a door and til tliri w into the premises .a piece of cluili wliich bad brru saturated with 
krrusinc oil and llieii ignited, but in many itistaners petrel was poured into tbe premises 
.and set on fire. 

It is iulcie-sliiig to record iliur alllimigli tiie crowds frequently behaved in a threaten¬ 
ing manner when fins, wiiicli tliey liad iguiled, wer'' Iwiiig extinguished, they did not 
interfere excipt on one occasion wtion tlie Kire lirigade wtih I'.ttlngiiisliing a fire m the 
Juniiua I'ir Darg.tli near tiie juiictioii ol lliirrisuu itoad and l.ilivc St.ieri, t)n this 
occasion, the fire BrigaiUi wi re seviTclj stoiieil, but foirnnately only two lurmbers of 
tbe staff were wounded and tbeir injuries, were comparatively siigln. In many ca-es, 
the Fire Brigade found, on arrival, tbnt [s-ople in the preninrs hail bi'cn cut otf by the 
flumes, but in all cases tliey arrived in lime to rescue Miese people from danger, in at 
least three of thisc coses, the inmates had been actully locked in by the incendiaries. 
It IS difficult to estimate how many lives tliey were thereby enabled to save, but the 
number must liave been considerable. 

Valuable scrv.ces w—re also rendered by tbe Ambnianoc Department of the Fira 
Brigade througliout the riots, in conveying wonndeil persons to hospitals. All the 
members of file staff wcic mobilised Cor duty ill connection with the riots and, altbougli 
they were freqtieidly in positions ol considerable danger, they performed their duty 
with unremiti iiig real and were responsible for llie sate cunveyonce of about 400 wouuded 
persons to hospital. 

The great efficiency disp'ayeil by Uiese two detiartmetits and tlieir ability to piove 
equal to the demands of an unpree.rdeuu-d situation reflect tlie gvealesl possible credit 
oil t.'aptaiu B, A. Westbrook and afford eloquent U'siinioiiy of Ids | owns of lo ganizatioii. 

A material liiclor iti tin siieeissfni ii.aiiipulaiii 11 of tbe h'iic Biigade and the 
Ambulance Di'pai'OU'id was il.e rfiieieiit wmkit.g of the Kiie Aiaiiu bjMriu, wldcii is 
niaiutainrd in coniuuelioii wiili liie Telephonic t‘om|aiiy, Si vriul thousaud messages 
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WftTO transmitted to the Fire Brigade Headqa^trtere, bat in no ease was there anjr mat>>rial 
delay, and. since any suoh delay might have resnlced in a serious conflagration in oases 
where Area broke out in congested areas, the. thanks of the pablic are due to tho telephone 
operators for their ardnoas and elBeiunt work in this oonnection, 

Cniidoct of Sikhs, 

Another feature of the riots, which is worthy of comment, is the conduct of the Sikhs, 
who throughout the riots conducted themselves with most commendable restraint in spite 
of considerable and repeated provocation. 

The whole Sikh community in Calcutta are to be congratulated on the restraint 
which they exhibited in the face of such severe, provocation, anil great credit is dun to 
the leaders for their powers of conlr.d ami fur the very commendable public-spiritedners 
displayed by them. 

On till) 13th April, the procession of the Sikhs was forbidden by tiio Commissioner 
of Police, in view of the danger of the situation at that time. The Sikhs were far from 
willing to acquiesce in wtiat tln-y cun'iitereil t» l>e a further concession to ontragenns 
Mahomeilan demands and tliere was some talk of defying tlm order, but ultimately saner 
connscls prevailed and tlie procession was (lostponed. 

fndian Press. 

Possibly the most disappoinliiig featnre of the riots, in view of the desire of Govern¬ 
ment to promote tlie growtii ot si'lf-government in lie ia, was llie irresponsibility displayed 
by the Press. 8o far, indeed from aesisiiiig tlie authorities in controlling the si^uatiim, 
tlie whole ot the vernacular press, in a greater nr less lii grec, ilevoleil their energies to 
inciting the fi llowers i f their Tosviee.tivi! religiims, and to fomenting the existing atritudv 
of disobdience towards the authorities mgsgmt in restoring law ami Order. Home of tlie 
newspapers were admittedly worse than otiiers, but ail took full advantage of the 
absence of any legislaiion to oonttol their protiactiuus and, on the S)th of April, the 
Hon bio Member convened a conferenco of journalists, for tho purpose of impressing 
on them their duties in regard to the riots. This Conference hud a salutary rseot but 
almost all the vernacular press conlinueil their former propaganda, though in a subiined 
degree. Their chief offences were the publication of false or one-sided rcj^rts of incidents, 
which were calculated to incite their readers to retaliaiory iiots, onhrjillcU criticism of 
the action taken to suppress the riots, which was calculatid to promote geneial disafiec- 
tion towards the executive authorities, and tlie publication of inflammatory leaflets iskurd 
bj the opposite oommunity. It is impossible to ovci-emphasise the danger of this form 
of propaganda, since tlie majoritv of the persons engaged in tlie rioting aro almost wholly 
illiterate and derive tlieir information from the newspapers which a few of tlieir number 
are able to read aloud to tiiem, and tlie natural result is that they are spoon-fed with 
highly sensational and extremely biassed reports which they are only too ready to believe. 

Leaf tots. 

Towards the conclusion of the first phase of the riots both tlie contending factions 
began to indulge in a highly mischievous and dangerous form of propaganda by means 
of anonymous leaflets which advocated the commission of murder and other acts of 
violence, in retallatiim for the excess ;a oommii ted by the opposing jiarty. These leal lets 
have been very numerous and have taken a variety of form.i such as notices,' fatwas ’ and 
commnniqnes regarding incidents or defining the general situation. They havn been 
published in almost all the languages omployeil in Calcnlia, and even the less dangerous 
types, such as the pamphlets issued by the various Ueiiof Coiiiniittee's explaining the 
fonoti'ins of these Committees, in connection with tlie iiots, liavc played an important 
part in exacerbating tho existing tension Isitween the two coiiiinanities. 

Defence Parties. 

> Immediately after the ontbreak of<atlacks on religions institutions on the Srd April, 
proposals were made to organise ilefeiicc partk» for the protection of Hindu temples. 
Some defence parties were actually formed, notably tho " Bray Club” in the jurisdiotion 
of the Bartola polioo-slation, the Simtli Calcutta Defence Force under the presidency 
of Mr. 8. N. Haidar, and aiiollier liaiid of Bengali youths, who, under the leader¬ 
ship of Putin Das, Nanda Ghosh an<l Niira Ghosh, defended tho Kali temple in Kalitola. 

Bacly in the riots, the Commissioner of Police was approached by Mr, J. M, Sen 
Gupta, Mayor of Calcutta, with a proposal tliat the latter should organise volunteer 
defence parties for the proliiolion ot mosques and temples and to assist in the work of 
restoring order. In discussing tills proposal, the Commissiouer explitiue.d to Mr. Sen 
Gupta the necessity, firstly, for reciuiliug these voluntners equally from both comma- 
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niliies and, aeconlly, for t.hnir nnrnlrQ'tnt as “gpiioiai oaaublot ** no l>r t'lo aontrol of 
the Police aatboritit;*. Ur. Htm 0apta expr.)iMe<l conutterablA iloabt regarding hie ability 
to provide thr ne'^eS'^ary Vlaho^nolaii contingent and, in aabiaq.aent oorroiponili'no.) with 
the Oointni'gioiii^r, male it clear til kt ill no caen coald be aanction the aabinlma ion to 
official control of any volunte -r reuraiteit by him. In the epecial circametaaces existing 
at present, the empioyment of sacii inilnpeivteat buiie.s woald be fraught with many 
obrioag and serious dangers and ttr lien Onpta’s attitude made it iinpussibie to pursue 
the matter any further. Att-miits are still btiiig mtde by the Pulic i, in o i-operati m 
with prominent Hindu an I Ualioimi lan geniloiDeu, to organise mixed dsfunco parties of 
properly enrolled volunteers. Apart, however, from the difficulties of recruitment, it is 
imfmsible to say, without experience, how far such volunteer could be usefully employed 
in a communal ilistucbanoe. 

It has bisin alleged that the refusal of the Oommissioner of Police to recognise un- 
enrolled voluiroers d«prive<l the publio of a certain measure of protectinn. This con* 
tenlion, however, entirely igtiures the obvious dangers inherent in the employment of 
bodies of men liable to be swayed by communal feoling and entirely divorced from effective 
control. Tiles-.' dangers so grestly outweigh ilie advantage of snob proteotien as might 
have been aflui-ileil by tle se volunteers that the allegation carries its own refutation. 

Kxoiius of Members of the Public from Calcutta. 

Kven in the early days of the riots, the panic in the disturbed area was so great that 
a number of pisipio left their residence for other lociliii -s au<l, from the .tni instant until 
after the conclusion of the riots, there was a daily exodus of people of all classes from the 
portion of Ca'.eutta. Q-euerally speaking, the Marwans and the Hindus intended that 
their departure should be purely tem|K)rary auil proceeileil to tlieir garden honses or to the 
honsesof their friemts ontgide the disuirbeil area, until such time as It shoald be pessible 
for them to return. Many Maliomedans, however, have left tlie oily with tlie inteniiuu 
of remainiue absent for some c •nsiderabie time and have retarued to their original homes. 
It is impossible to compute, even approximately, the number of persons who have thus 
left their liomes in Calcutta, either temporarily or permanently, but it is safe to say that 
their namberg have run into many thuusanils. 

This report would bn incomplete without some reference to the adverse criticism 
which has beer, freely levelled against the Police by all sections of the oommunlty. 
Criticism of this character is not lacking, even in normal times, and from the very nature 
of the riots, it was only to be expected that there would be an outburst of unbridled 
criticism, since the Police were te<iuireii to liold the balance between two violently opposed 
factions, wiiosi- members were blinded to all reason by religions prejudice and were 
impatient of any sort of control. 

It must, ni vortlieless, be adintttcil that, in the nature of things the great prepon* 
derancu of Hindus in the force, whetlier officers or constables, does afford some ground for 
the apprehensions of the Maliomcduus that, in a communal crisis of this nature, Police 
measures may Iw conducted in a partisan spirit. It would, however be grossly nntrne 
to assert that this spirit has inducnced, to any appreciable extent, the general conduct of 
the Folioe m thr present riots, it would be too much to expect that i^ividnal members 
of the force should not entertain sympathies fur their oo-religionists engaged in the 
struggle or that, in a force, numbering some 5,000 officers and men, these sympathies 
should not inBuenoe their actions in some isoiated cases, but, gensrally speaking, it can be 
fairly maintaiuod that the members of the force have subordinated their personal 
feelings to their sense of duty and Itave conducted tbemsolves with most commendable 
impartiality in extremely trying circumstances. 

The general body of criticism has been so vague and general in character that it has 
been impossible to undertake any Investigation into the great majority of the allegations 
levelled against the Police, either individually or cnllectivoly. Such of the allegations, 
liowever, as have been supporied by evidence are being carefully examined by responsible 
officers, but, in almost all instances, these allegations are found to be entirely baseless. 
The delay in examininc these charges is tluu, firstly, to llicir vagueness, and, secondly, 
to the fact that practically the wliole Pulice force have been continuously and fully 
engaged in (lueliing the riots. 

Mention has already been made of tiie one outstanding case, in whioh it has been 
found that constaoles were guilty of removing articles from shops which had bwn looted, 
Tlieso constables liave Is^eu dismissed, in ctefault of sufficient cvidonce to warrant criminal 
prosecution. 
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Ab against this instance of a true allegation, the following may be quoted in illoa- 
tiation of the baBelees charges which have been so freely levelled against the force, even by 
persons of pnblic prominence and high position :— 

On the atb April Mr, H. S. Suhrawardy, Deputy Mayor of Calontte, personally com* 
plained to the Commissioner that the TuHce and the Military had that tiay looted a shop 
«t No, 37, Kengrapati, Burra Bazar, The Assistant Commissioner of the Detective 
Department (Mr, Hartley) and Inspectors Bobertson, Halins, and 1‘, N, Mnkherjee, all of 
the Detective Department, were immediately deputed to accompany Mr, Suhrawardy to 
the scene of the alleged occurrence, A full enquiry was held without delay and it was 
found that the charge was entirely baseless. The shop in question was iutac and a large 
number of the local residents testided that no looting whatever had taken placet in that 
particular locality that day. Thn^Assistant Comroisbiuner found, however, that two ciotii- 
shops, at No, 47, Eengrapaiti, had been looted on the pirvinus day, but an eye-witness 
of the occurrence, who was produced by Mr. Suhrawardy, declarrd that no i'olice or 
Military were in the locality when the looting took place. 


The Second Phase of the Riot, 22Dd April—Sth May. 

Shortly before 1 p. m. on tlie 32nii April, rioting again broke out throughout the 
disturbed aiea. The imnic.liatc occasion was a brawl between some Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans near the junction of Meclma Bazar Street, Cotton Street and Upper Chitpur 
Bmtd, Considciable uproar and excitement followed on the beets of this incident and 
nil important shops in Chitpur Hoad ami Colton Street were immediately cloacd. The 
Deputy Commisaioner, North District, the local police and a force consisting of 1 Inspector, 
d Sergeants 10 sepoya of the Armed I'olice and 10 constables were quickly on the scone 
and the rioting was immediately put down. Two of ihv drunken Muhammadans who 
participated in the brawl were uric seed and the crowds were dispersed. 

The atmosphere in the disturbed area coiiiinueil to be very uncertain even after the 
conclusion of the first phase of the riots and a fcicc bad accuidingly been kept (tcnim- 
nently pasted on all important crossings to |)uti'ol that area both day and night. When 
the second phase of the riots broke out on ilie 22nd April, therefore, the district police 
under the command of Mr. H. 0. Hunt, Deputy Commissioner, North District, who was 
immediately on the scene, were enabled to 0 (>IM! with the initial outbreak, Ucinforcemeuta 
were, however, immediately inslnd out from IjuII Bazar, on receipt of a telcphouio 
message from one of thu armed piquets. Biiong piquets were posted at all imjiortunt 
inuctious and a resei ve force was stationetl at Burra Bazar thaua. When the rioting 
began tc spread beyontl the eceiie of the original disturbance, further measures were 
adopted and by 2 p.m. all available rrservrs liad Is'cn mobilised and every possible 
precaution taken. In adddion to the pi<)arts slationcd on all important crossings, fifty 
men from the North Division, 1'ort Police, liad been drafted into Harrison Ruaii ; motor 
lorries bad been hired, and motor patrols put into operation, and Mie whole ot the Tratfio 
Police, Armed I'olice and Mounted Police bad been recalled from their normal duties and 
made to stand by at Lali Bazar, 

In view, however, of the numlH^r of hy-loncs and gulleys with which tliat pait of 
Calcutta iz honeycombed this force wag unable to prevent the commission of isolatui 
assanlts which then began to occur. Other oouliugents of force were added later from 
Dacca and other places. 

Moreover, the large number of imtividuni assaults, which particularly characteriseci 
the second phase of the. riots, icqniretl tlic establishment of an even closer network of 
patrols than previously and it was essential that ns many as possible of tiipsc shiuld he 
in charge of persons capable of ezerciging initiative. The ilvoisioii to retain their 
services for a period of three months has been nri ived at in cousideiatiou, firstly, of their 
moral effect and secondly, of the grave possihility of further outbreaks of rioting within 
this period, and particularly on the occasions of the “Bakr-Id " and Muharram.” 

Communities Participating in the Kiots 

As in .the ease ot the first phase the rioting was confined almost entirely to the 
Muhammadans and up-country Hindus. The Bengali Hindus participated to a greater 
degree than in the first phase, but generally s|>eaking, they remained on the deieusive, 
The Sikh community remained completely aloof from the struggle and in only one isolated 
incident did a member of this community participate. 
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OMnalties amoug the Public 

No lesa than 66 {)er 80 U 8 wvtu killed, or died aa a result of injuries received, during 
the secoiui phase of the riuls aud 301 pereutis were so seriously woundeil as to warrant 
their admission into huspitalH. The deail persons included 3U ilindus, 31 Muhammadans 
and 6 persons of doubtful naliuualiry, while the iKtrsoiiK admitted into hospital consisted 
of 172 Hindus, 213 Maliamuiudaiib and <> |ivr>ions whose nationality is not known. 

It is unlikely that these lignres repieKUt tlie totsj casualties lesultiug from the 
rioting which occurred between llie April ami 3rd May. 

I'olice Casualties 

The casualties amongst the ('.ilcutta I'ldicc force were comparatively sliglit and 
consisted of ot e death and four serious iiijiirii s, A number of other officeis recei red 
minor injuries, but they were not admitted into hospitais aiul their cases have nut been 
included. 

Ai rests 

The Toiai uuiiiber of persons arrest<-<i during tlie second phase of the riots was Mii7, 
of whom 333 Wore Muhammadans and iiitl Hindus. A large iinmlsfr ot these hail to ho 
discharged fur lack ol evideuee, but 360 |iersons, including 272 Muhamiuailans and 
38 Ilindus, were sent up lor riial. 

Individual Assaults 

Tue chief chatacteHslic of the st'esmd phase ol 1 lie riois was the very laige number 
of attacks on individuals by small roving hauiis ot tlie opposite laclion. These assaults 
were, almost without exception, coinmiix-rl in appaieiitly deserlril streets, out of 
sight of I lie police, anil irt'<{ucntiy just alter a pulice pan 01 hml passed aud, ia 
view of this tact and ill the. iiiUlcuities alliichiiig 10 tlie eoiitrol of Hie foim of crime 
which have beet, imlicuteii in tlie leiiori on tue lirsi phase ot iho riots, many of the 
assailants succredeil in rscapini; the iegai .labilities ol iheiraolion. Sucii metlioiis as 
weic possible, however, weio adopted. *'tlooiulas’’ uiiii other persons kiiu.'.fl to be 
addicUtl til tbit foim of critun were louiiilisl up and prosRuutrd whenever evidence 
subsequently proved avaiiablo, ami llu' lucaJiiies in which 1 he assaults were committed 
were laulul immetliaiely afierwanls for susincious |H-rsuus aud for illegal weapons, as 
is apparent friin tl.e narrative, chests lurasuns uiiimaicly achieved their desired effect 
aud tlic numbe.'s ol assaults urcreaseil in pi(>|iortiuii to ilio increase in the number 
of arrests, 

liooting 

lustani-es ol looiiug, however, were coiisiderahly less frequent than in the first phase 
of the riots, and tlirnughout tlie wlio.e perioii of tiie second pliase, only- 21 cases of 
tooling uccurrsit In some of thesi; caM'S, the pieinisuH were ileseriiil at the lime when 
they wens liioti'd end the oxii-iit of tile damage causiii, ilierefoi'i’, is diificu.t to compute; 
whereas in utlii'i- cumS, the value of ilie pinpeiiy louled was almost critaiuly exaggerated. 
The ilitticuliy of oliiaiiiiiig evi-n uii iipproximaii-iy sici'urate eatiniatis of iliu total damage 
still reinaiiis, tin letori. Bui it is iiiipioliable tlisii tins iigure was less than Its, 10,000, 

“ Uouudas ” 

As in Ibi'tii'st phase, this “ giiondu'* eleiaeiil of the population particip.-kled freely in 
the rioting, and llii! lae.l rhat all Ih.: available |hi!:co were tully uucupica in tne suppiissiou 
«f open rioting aud other acts ot vioU-nec ui.wie it ditlicult to deal with theoi efiectiveiy. 
Buell of the “goiiudas" as came actively in notice during the riots were, ot course, 
arrested and where evideuee was sufticieut, weir piaced on trial but the lemlers amt the 
main liody of the “gomidas ' still remainni. 

Despite great diilicuilics, however, forty.i-ight liail characters including several of 
the must notorious “g.ionia” leadurs lu t'aicuila, weie arrested, ol whom tweiity-livo 
were proceeded Against under lliu Gouiidas Act or were prosecuted niider the oitliuury law 
wliile forty-lliree utliets weio elected lu leave daiculta, 

Altiicks ou Keligiuua Institutions 

it is grattiying to recuid that tlie sciics of atuteks on leligious institutions, which 
formed tlie most lemarkabie feature of llie iiist phase of tlic riots, was nut replaced during 
the second pciioil, 

Iitcriidiarism 

lutaiices of inccndiaiisiu wne also rlrickiiigiy lies frtquenr liian in the first phase 
of the riots, ami llie tolUl auii,i.ei (d iiree duiing tin- seeund peruHl widcli can be definitely 
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attributed to tUe rioters was fifteen only. In no case did the fitea aaenme lerions 
proportions and they were quickly extinguished by the Fire Brigade, The Ambulance 
Department also bad considerably less to do than in the first phase and the total number 
of calls made on them was 172, 

Allegations Against Folice. 

Poor separate complaints were lodged in court on the 17th May by Muhammadan 
residents of Medina Bazar, aocnsing inspector B. D. Ehosla of Bukea Street police-station 
of the commission of murder, tresspass and assault on the morning of the 27th April, 
shortly after the murder of Head Constable Bharat Boy. Three of these complaints were 
lodged before Mr. A. Z. Khan, Additional Chief Presidency Magistrate, who after a 
preliminary enquiry summoned the Inspeetor for trial, and all three oases are still 
pending. The fourth complaint, which accused the Inspector of murder and trespass, was 
lodged before the Chief Presidency Magistrate, who after examining the complainant’s 
witnesses, dismis'eil the charge as being palpabiy false and a deliberate attempt to impli¬ 
cate the Inspector. 

Charges under sections 448 and 824, Indian Penal Code, were also preferred against 
8ub-Inspeoior M. 8, A. Ahmed, of Burra Bazar police station by a Marwari “ benia,” and 
this case is at present being tried by the Chief Presiilency Magistrate. 

Hcaveuging by Bengali Boys. 

One of the worst features of tlie second phase of the riots was the almost entire 
snspensiou, for a numlier of days, of the conservancy arrangements in the disturbed area, 
in consequence of the fear of the Hindu sw(>ep«rB and scavengers that they would be 
attacked by Mahomedans during the performance of their duties. The interruption of 
these arrangements threatened a serious geneial epidemic and remedial measures speedily 
became imperative. As soon as they asked for them, the Corporation authorities were 
furnished with police guards to protect such of their scavenging stafil as could be per¬ 
suaded to go out and the menace was snocessfally averted. In certain instances, Bengali 
youths dlspMyed commendable public spirit by voluntarily assisting in removing refuse. 



The Bengal Pact Controversy. 

The Ki'ishnagore Gonferenoe held almost on the morroir of' the Calcutta 
riots came to an abrupt end as the consequence of Mr. Sasmal’s resignation 
of the presidentship and Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, President of the Bengal Pro*- 
vincial Congress Committee, declaring the Conference dissolved. This, 
however, did not prevent a section of the delegates opposed to the cooti* 
nuance of the Hindu Muslim Pact, concluded by the late Mr. C. B. Das, from 
immediately holding a meeting under Mr. J. Chaudhury’s chairmanship and 
annulling the Pact. (Sea p. 417). 

I,oyai to his late chief, Mr. Sen Gupta was against such an annulment. 
He issued a circular to the members of the B. P. C. C., calling an emergent 
meeting on the 13tb Jund' and stating that some among the Executive Council 
Members of the B. P. C. C. were actively working against the Pact and for 
that reason bo urged the Committee to elect another Executive Council 
which would co operate with him. This circular, however, evoked columns 
of replies fium tho members, particularly of the Opposition, one of whom 
interpreted Mr. Sen Gupta's anxiety to retain the Pact as merely a device 
to snatch a few Muslim votes for the Swarajya Party at the coming elections 
which would not be available if the Pact were rescinded. Mr. Sen Gupta’s 
opponents maintained that tho suspension of tho Piw:t pending the settlement 
of the Hindu'Muslim question on an All-India basis, will go a long way to 
reassure the Hindu feeling. Mr. Upondranath Banerji, one of the anti* 
Paotists, in an open letter to Mr. Son Gupta, took strong exception to the 
latter’s charge of disloyalty levelled at “ tho very men who put the triple 
crown on your head and helped to make you what yon are ’’ (meaning the 
Mayoralty, Leadership of tho Gengid Swaraiists and Presidentship of 
B. P. C. 0). 


The B. P. C. C. Meeting. 

The general meeting of the B. P. C. C. was held at the Indian 
Association Hall, Calcutta on Sunday the 13th instant. It was a record 
gathering, for out of 319 members about 250 members including 30 Maho* 
medans attended the meeting. Such an attendance did not take place in 
tho course of last four years. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA, the President of the B. P. C. 0., arrived punc* 
tually and he was supported by Mra. Sarojini Naidu, the President of the 
Indian National Congress who sat on the left and Maulana Abul Ealam Azad 
sat on the right. 

The President in opening tho proceedings referred to the circular ho 
had issued to the members of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. 
He said he had done it after much thought. Recent events had conclusively 
proved to him as well as to many of his colleagues that if the work of the 
Congress in Bengal, particularly the forthcoming election, were to be carried 
to a successful issue then they must sot their house in order. It was idle to 
deny that people who had no faith in tho present programme of the Congress 
were working while remaining inside the Congress organisation, against its 
policy as laid down in the Cawnporo Congress. The Bengal Hindu-Muslim 
11(a) 
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Paoti which formed ati integral part of the Congress Programme of the 
province and on which the success of the coming election greatly depeoded« 
was jeopardised by a section of the Provincial Congress Committee. In 
view of all these he appealed to the members to address themselves seriously 
to the agenda before them and to carry on the proceedings with dignity, 
decorum and tolerance. 

The Secretary then read a telegram he had received from Pandit Moti 
Lai Nehru who was unable to come on account of his bad health. 

The Secretary having read that telegram, the President then ruled 
that the resolution of Mr. Lalit Mohan J^os regarding tbe meeting held at 
Krishnagar under Mr. J. Chowdhury as President shunld come first. 

Syed Majid fiux objected to this but ho was over-rnled. Mr. Lalit 
Mohau DAS then moved tho following resolution : - 


The Krishnagar Conference. 

“ Be if rctolved that conM'drriiig tiic preoeut criticnl political eitual.iiin in the country 
and the urgent need of nuitod ami wholo-hf arietl action on this part of CongruiB mombris, 
this meeting of tho B.I'.tXfl. do not ihiiifc it dcMrable to diseuBs the qnention whether 
the meeting held ondci the prvsidoucy of Mr, J, Chowdhury at KriBl)uagar at tbe Bengal 
Provincial Conference Hail on Hiiy 23 wa« a meeting of the Uriigal Provincial 
Conference, 

Mr. Upeiidra Nath Hanoi joe supported tho resolution. Mr. Nageiidra 
Nath San of Khulna also supporting. Tho motion wus declared carried by 
show of hands. 

When the next resolution was aliout to be taken up certain niorobers 
requested the President to put the previons resolution to vote again, their 
complaint being that they wem misled in the first instance. They further 
stated that they demandofl a putt which ought to have been given. 

.Mr. Mriual Kaiiti Huso obioctod to the procedure. 

The President however in deference to the wishes of these members, 
put tho motion to vote again and declared it carried when Mr. Nurul Huq 
Chaudhuri demanded a poll. 

The imll was granted with the result that 128 voted for the motion and 
118 against. 

At this stage, on eu<iuiry from the Secretary, tho Frosidont stated that 
there were only 230 niembors' signature on tho attenclaiico register but the 
counting showed 246. So he would take votes ag.ain and every moniber 
should record his vote by rising in his place when his iiame is called by tho 
Secretary of tho 13, P, C, 0 

Then, after tho Secretary had liegnn to call tho names from the attend* 
ance register, sumo members waiit<'d to dogimsit their momborship fees. Hot 
the President ruled that snhscriiitioiis must not bo taken as polling had 
already Imgun. lie also directed that subscription could be given before the 
next polling. Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattel joe asked tbe President to stop 
polling for a few minutes and to allow payment of subscription but the Presi¬ 
dent could not accede to this request as votes were already being recorded. 

While names were being called by tbe Secretary and votes wore being 
recorded, a gentleman who recorded bis vote for Mr. L. Das’s motion in the 
name of an absent member was deteoted and was compelled to leave tbe 
meeting. 
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After votes on all the memborg present were recorded the motion was 
declared lost, 103 voting for and 136 against it. 

Then Dr. Mohini Mohan DAS moved 
“ Tbat ID lli« o|iinioii ol tli« II, I', t'. C. ihc inn-linii prciii(1t!il ovur by Mr. J, Clinwiihury 
on Hunilny, tl.« May, ai Iviisbimgar, wsk noi. » mrctiiig of l.he Hengal Iboviucisl 

(.'oufrren''r, hiuI ibst their ebouid not be any furtlier Breiiinii of the JleiigHl I’ruvmoial 
Conference this yeai.” 

Mr. K. S. Koy seconding assorted that Mr. Chowdhury was not a dele¬ 
gate and thorefore the meeting presided over hy him was not a meeting of 
the Bengal Provincial Conference. 

The name of Mr. Chaudhari did not appear in the list of delegates 
submitted by the Reception Committee. 

.Mr. Hatcowripati Roy, as Soorotary of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee, t ouched for the suine and said that he did not issue any dele¬ 
gation certificite in the name of Mr. Chaudhuri. 

Mr. Bhagwati Shonie referring lo rule 10 of the Bengal Provincial 
Conforence contended that Mr. Chowdliiiry was an ox-otlicio delegate by 
virtue of his being elected president by the delegates. Therefore no 
question about his olection could be raised now. 

Mr. Niird lluq Chaudhuri: —Mr. .f. Chowdiniry was not a delegate 
and how could he find his way into the meeting of the delogates 1 

Mr. Mrit.al Kanti BOSK said that if .Mr. Chowdhury was not a delegate 
how was it that he was allowed to fake )iart in the pruceodings of the 
delegates at which Mr. J. M, Sen Gupta presided ? Tlio fact that no 
objection was raised then showed that ho was a delegate and the question 
bad been raised now simply because the pact had boon rescinded hy the 
conference presided over by Mr. Chowdhury. There was also no suh-stanco 
in the contention that .Mr. Chuwrlliur}'’.s name did not appear on the list 
of delegates elected by the Koceptnut Cowmittoo. Citing the Rules Mr. 
Bose said that while the Congress Comiiiittoos had to apply lists of delegates 
to tho B.P.C.C. Secretary, the Kecepfkm (\»mmitloo wivs not so required. 
The Rules also slated that delegates alone could take part in the proceedings. 
Mr. Chowdhury was allowed to speak at the meeting ol tho delegates 
several times and raised many legal and C()iistitul.ionaI questiniiH. Why 
no objection was taken to his taking part in the piocccdiugs either by the 
Secretary of tho B.P.C.C. or anylHidy clsol lie maintaiiied that tho election 
of Mr. Chowdhury as president wits perfectly legal and the way .Mr. J. .M. 
Son Gupta had interpreted rules only misled the public. 

Mr. Jogosh Chandra DAS GUP I'A said that the issue to bo doterminod 
wore three, nanielj, ( 1 ) If the presidonl abruptly loft the meeting what 
would happen, ( 2 ) whotlior Mr. Cbowdhuiy was rightly elected president 
and (3) whether the proceedings were valid. Mr. Das Gupta submitted that 
even if tho election of Mr. Chowdhury as president was not valid, it did 
not vitiate tho proceedings and in this instance he quoted the proceedings 
of the Bengal Council where election of mom hors had been declared 
void but this did not nullify the whole prooendings. 

Mr. S. N. Biswas emphasised that under the rules no one who was not a 
delegate could take part in tho proceedings. 

Tho clusure was then moved and adopted, and the resolution was carried 
by a majority. 
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The H i n d u - M u s 1 i m Pact. 

Mr. S. N.'BISWAS next moved':— 

“That in the opinion of the B.P.O.C. it ehonld not now consider the qnegtion of 
resoission, revision or modification of the (lindn>lloBleni Pact of Bengal having regard 
to the present state of feeling in the country,'* 

He said that as by resetuding the pact they would be wounding 
the feelings of the Mahomedans and by reaffirming it they stood in danger 
of incurring the opprobrium of the Hindus, it was better that they as 
members of the Congress should, whatever their personal feelings be, adopt 
an attitude of neutrality. As regards any question of revising the Pact 
it should be .considered on an All-India basis and should be left to the 
Indian National Congress for consideration. 

Mr. Anatidamohan Chowdhury of Jessore seconded. 

Amendments Moved. 

Mr. Lidit Mohan DAS moved by way of amendment that, whereas 
according to the first clause of the preamble of the Bengal Pact its provisions 
are to take effect when the foundation of self-government is secured, and 
whereas there is a tension of feeling between the Hindus and Mahomedans 
at the present moment which prevents calm and dispassionate oousideration, 
this meeting do not think it desirable to reconsider the question of the 
Paot at present. 

The amendment fell through for want of a seconder. 

Mr. S. K. Boy CHOWDHURY moved another amendment that all dis* 
cussions regarding the Hindu-Moslem Pact bo postponed till the next session 
of the Indian National Congress. 

Mr. Upendra Nath BANliB.71 opposing the resolution said that they 
had been asked not to raise the question of the Pact, but they bad not been 
told the why and wherefore. From his conversation with several members 
ho came to know that although they hold that they did not believe in this 
Pact they would support it all the same. Why this duplicity, why this 
attempt to avoid the discussion of the Paot 1 If they held that the Pact 
had no utility whatsoever, why this hesitation not to declare it so ? On .the 
other hand if they desired to stick to the Pact let them re-affirm it and go 
out and ask the Hindus to stop music before mosques. 

Proceeding Mr. Banerji said there was no denying tbe fact that the 
relation between the two communities was most strained at present. 
Believers as they were in Hindu-Moslem unity it was now time for them 
to consider how best to bring about that unity without which the establish¬ 
ment of Swaraj would remain a dream. He, therefore, proposed that the 
matter should be left to the All-India Congress Committee to consider on 
an All-India basis. It would serve no useful purpose to avoid the question 
and it would not advance the country’s cause by a jot or a tittle. They 
should sit together and find out a eolation of the diffioulty. For the sake 
of Hindu-Moslem unity and in the name of the country he requested the 
mover to withdraw the resolution. 

Atiotber amendment by Mr. S. 0. BOSE was ruled out of order 
as being in direct opposition to the original motion. Mr. Bose’s amendment 
was to tfio effect that the Bengal Pact being a dead letter as evidenced 
by the recent Ilindu-Moslein disturbancos in Calcutta and Iq different parts 
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of this prcwidenoy it was Qiineoeaaary in the opinion of the B.P<C.C. tc 
consider the question of rescission, revision or modification of the Pact. 

The PBBSIOKNT remarked that to say that the Pact was a dead letter 
was really a oonsidoration of the Pact which was against the spirit of the 
original motion and ruled the amendment out of order. 

Mr. Gour M. liOY moved for the addition of the sentences after the 
original resolution that " and it recommends that the question be considered 
at the next session of the Indian National Congress at Gauhati." He said 
this had been the opinion of Pandit Motilal Nehru and they should carry 
it into effect. 

Mr. Mrinal Kanti BOSE spoke from his experience as a journalist that 
Hindtr Bengal and even many among thoughtful .Mahomedans were opposed 
to the Pact. The Pact allowed music to stop before mosques at all times. 
And every day they get letters by shoals from correspondents in th» 
mofuBsil—many of them members of the B.P.C.C. itself—to disprove the 
oontention of Mr, Ghasuavi that music is always stopped before mosques. 
“ If you vote for this motion, i.e., if you would retain the Pact please 
don’t write such letters to newspapers.” “ Be consistent and sincere in 
your vote and iust’’—said Mr. Bose. This Pact, Mr. Bose continued, 
was at the root of present dissensions and strife. Even Dr. Kitohlew bad 
admitted it it had been found that the more they were trying to get 
the Mahomedans to their aide by pacts and compromises, the greater was 
the estrangement between the two communities. Even Maulana Mahomed 
Ali said so at the Cocanada session of the Congress. When Desh' 
bandhu made the Pact ho believed that by it Hindu'Moslem unity 
would be assured. Had he lived to*day he would have admitted bis error 
and abandoned the Pact and explored for a more stable foundation of unity. 
Therefore they must remove the pact and broad base Swar^ on a surer 
foundation, that of nationalism. 

Sy. Amarondra Nath CHATTEEJEE quoted the testimony of Pandit 
Motilal and said that if Swaraj wsis to depend on pacts and compromises, they 
must wash their hands clean out of it. He asked the members not to practice 
self-docoptioii. What was the good of saying, ho asked, that as Congresa 
members they were neither Hindus nor Muhoroedans ? The foot remained 
that in this way they were establishing commuualism instead of nationalism. 
They must look to the interest of the country and not to the interest of & 
section. They should try to convert Musalmans by love and truth and not 
by bribes such as by giving thorn services. Could not Musalmaos think of 
Swaraj like Hindus 1 Could not they be actuated by the aamo patriotism f 
Let not Musalmans forget their honour. They wanted unity of two oommu- 
uities and not shilly*shally Pacts. To achieve this let them go to villages 
and serve Mahomedans as well us untouchables with a view' to raise them. 
A new situation would have arisen if the Musalmans condemned desecration 
of temples. Election was coming. What had they got to say to the Hindus ? 
Time had come to decide the issue and let the matter be referred to the 
All'India Congress Committee. 

Motion Carried. 

After Mr. Cliatterjoe’a speech closure was moved and adopted. The two 
amendments wem moved and lost and that of Mr. Biswas carried. A 
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poll was demanded with the result that the original motion was carried by 

163 to 88 votes. 

The president then intimated that by the passage of the former resolution 
all other resolutions on the Pact automatieally dropped. 

Oieaolution of the Executive. 

Mr. Kiran Sankar liOlf moved that the present executive of the 
B.P.G.C. be dissolved. 

Mr. Jogesh Ch. Das Gupta on a point of order enquired whether under 
the rules such a resolution was in order. The President ruled that it was 
in order. 

Mr. Roy said that ho did not moan this resolution as a reflection or vote 
of censure on their executive. There were certain members he said who 
were against the Cawnpore programme and therefore the executive should 
be reconstituted. He emphasised that this was not a move against the ex* 
revolutionaries. 

Mrs. (Jrmilia Devi seconded the motion. 

Mr. Suresh Chandra DAS opposing said that this resolution was based 
on the oircular of Mr. .Sen Gupta, lie submitted individual members had 
every right to give expression to their views. He thought, the resolution 
was the outcome of the motion submitted at tbe Conference on the Bengal 
Pact. It was a zulum practised on them because they were anti*paotists. 
But it should be noted that the pact was a local affair. In these circums¬ 
tances he challenged .Mr. Sen Gupta to prove their “ flagrant breach of 
loyalty to tbe Congress,” when they were prepared to give their suppoit to 
the Cawnpore Congress programme. They wore oven prepared to give 
Mr. Sen Gupta every opportunity to niii the election, but now they must be 
got rid of. He further stated that tbe Congress workers bad practically 
become canvassers, for they had no other prugraniine except Council election. 
He asked the other side to prove their allegations, be they private or public, 
and not tn have recourse to vague charges. 

,Mr. Wahod HUSSAIN said that tbe purpose behind tbe resolution was 
to get whole-hearted support to the present programme of the Congress and 
not to drive out iiiconvoniont workers. Inoideutaily ho said that the Hindu* 
Muslim Pact was not insisted upon by tbe Mabomedans, and speaking for 
himself he joiner] the Congress not in a spirit of bargain and he would remain 
in it so long he lived, pact or no pact. 

.Mr. Atul SEN regretted that insinnatiori bad been made that the 
members of tbe B. P. C. C. Executive bud been disloyal to the president. He 
challenged anyona to cite a single instance whore they bad violated a single 
mandate of the Congress. Ho asserted that the Executive bad followed tbe 
Congress mandate in tolo. If some of them wanted to rescind tbe pact it was 
because they desired to give vont to tbe natural feelings of tbe people after 
the Calcutta riots and because they felt that the Swaraj party if they swore 
by the pact would stand in danger of losing 60 Hindu seats in the Bengal 
Legislative Conncil. 

Mr. Purushottam ROY warned tbe bouse against dissolving the Exooa- 
tive Council. It would be an evil day for Bengal if the present workers were 
removed from the Congress Executive. 
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Mr. Mrinal Eanti BOSE thought that a daagerous preeedent would be 
ereated if the present Executive was dissolved for the supposed remissuesa 
of a few. He did not know if the maiority of the members of the Executive 
Councils were opposed to the President. If that was so* it was the duty of 
the President te resign and leave it to the B.P.C.C. to consider whether 
it would have the President or the Executive Council. If, however, only o 
minority of the members of the Executive Council did not share the views 
of the President on certain matters, there was absolutely no difficulty to carra 
on the President’s policy and programme. “ It was an unheard of thing,’’ 
said Mr. Bose, “ to dissolve the whole Executive for the alleged disloyalty of & 
few.” Even these few, Mr. Bose said, was not at all disloyal to the Congresa 
programme but they were opposed on the Pact which the Congress had 
rejected and in this attitude they reflected the views of the country more 
correctly than the President and his supporters. 

Mr. Kiran Sankar ROY replying said that the reason why they oould 
not postpone the reconstitution of the Committee was that the general 
election was near at hand. In his opinion the work before them during the 
next four months was to canvass votes for the Council. However trifling tbo 
matter might appear to bo to others it was in his opinion the only work 
before them at least till November next. In the Executive Committee there 
were men who held other views and that was why a dissolution was essential. 

Referring to the Karmi'sangha Mr. Roy said that although it was a 
new body its decisions had become almost mandatoiT. Therefore if they 
wanted to oontinue the Council programme of the Congress the present 
Executive should be'dissolved. 

Mr. J. M. Sen GUPTA, the President, addressing the meeting said that 
his grievance against the present Council was that certain of its members bad 
recently formed themselves into an ai^sociatioD styled “ Earmi'sangba ” who- 
bad been trying to force their decision on the B.P.C.C. that some of the prin* 
oipal workers had im faith in the Congreas-Couiioil programme. They bad 
been talking about that the Swanijist programme was no programme in that it 
did not countenance the acceptance of office. He charged the workers with 
having allied tboiuselves with the Independent and Nationalist parties. In 
face of all these it had, he said, become impossible for him to work with the 
present executive. All that be wanted was that be should be allowed to work 
unhampered and in that view he proposed a dissolution of the whole council. 
He wanted to make clear that he had nothing to say against exrevolutiona' 
rios. Any one believing in the Council programme of the Congress in toto, 
whether he was an ex*revolutionary or not, was welcome to the new Council. 
With the present members of the Council, some of them having definfto 
anti'Paot view, it was impossible for him to oontiimo the Congress work any 
longer. It was not a threat, emphasised Mr. Sen Gupta, hut was rather an 
expression of conviction in him that the Pact was the very fonndation upon 
which the Congress Work in Bengal, and for the matter of that, of the 
whole of India depended. 

The resolution was carried by a majority. As the result of the 
voting was announced a very large number of delegates including the 
members of the Kariai-saugha left the house in a body. The new Council 
was then reconstituted. Thirty members were elected, one from each distriot. 
and Mr. Sen Gupta, the President, was empowered to nominate the remain*' 
ing thirty. 
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Mn. Urittils Devi then brought a motion expressing confidence of the 
B.P.C.C. in Mr. Sasmsl. The motion was withdrawn on an appeal made 
bjr Mrs. Naidu. The Conference was then adjourned till the next day. 

The Adjourned Meeting. 

The adjourned meeting of the B. P. C. C. took place on the next day. 
the 14tb March at the committee’s office. The following resolutions were 
passed without any dissension :— 

1. That (his I’rovinciitl Cougress CummiUcr rL-commirniU to tlie A. I, C. C. tn take 
measures tu convene a «lM;cial ecB.ieii of the CougrcbS to consulcr tin: present Ilinilu- 
Moslem ditteruuo>'S and to )lrviK« nirasures to coiniHire it. 

g. This mcetiug of tin: K. 1'. C. O., de|iloies the deeeciation of Triupleb and Mosques 
and urges upon the Leaders o{ Loth the cotninunitirs to lake steps to pieveni the coni* 
mission of such outrages on places of wtiisldp in (uiuie. 

3. This meeting of tlie It. P. C. (t. irqursts its Hindu and Musiem niemla-rs ti> 
publish a joint manifebto wiiii te|>aiate dcclaialions over (heir bigiiaiuies ilepreeaiing 
the desecration of the places of worsuip ami other acts of vioiruce in diffeieiit parts > f 
Bengal. 

4. This Committee depinies the communal feidiiig that has atisen between the 
Hindus and Malioiuetlans in Bengal aiitl is of opinion I liat unless good frriing is resiorttl 
Itetween (liibe two Couiinunit ies and unless they work together for dwaiaj it is impussibie 
to attain it. 

For the reasons stated above it is resolved lliatseveial batches, each consisting of 
Hindu and .Vlaliomedaii uietubeis of the B. 1*. C. (I. should go out at once to the different 
parts of Bengal to preaeh amongst the |>«uple the necesssity of the unity between Hindua 
«nd Mabomrdans for tlie purptise of aitaiuiiig frtvdoni. 

Following members with otlieis to Is- selected by (he Secretary will form such party. 

1. President of the B. P. <'. 0, 

'i. Secretary of the B. P. C. C. 

3. Bj. Lalit Moliau Das. 

4, Sj. B. N Sastnal. 

6. Moulana A. K. Asad. 

6. Mouivi Syed Jalaimldiu Habliemy. 

7. Mouivi Aslirafu ulin Ahnie-I CItowdhury. 

8. Mtiulvi Uaji Alxiul Kashid Khan. 

3. Dr. Moliiui Mohan Das. 

10, Hj. Amarendra Ts'utli (iho.|i. 

11. Sj, duicnitra Nath Biswas. 

12. Bj. Basanta Kumar Maaumilar. 

13, Bm, Uema Prara Mftzuindar. 

6, Having regaru to vrtain misleading and incomplete rr)Mirts in reference to a 
lesolalion of confidence in Mr. Sasmal ap[H»ring in tu-day's newspapers, it is resolved 
that a statement he issued by the Secretary that the resolution of coiitidence in Mr. Sasmal 
movrd by Bm. Urmila Debi was withdrawn on Mrs. Nairiu's anil the I'resident’s 
appeal after the whole house without aaiiigleexcrptiuuhadagicnllhuttliryhadcnm- 
pletc coniidence in him as a lecognised Leader and its a self-sacriticiiig woiker ami that 
each a icsolotion was unnecesssi y. 

All other resolutions were withilrawn. 


The Congress Ka rmi Sangha’s Manifesto. 

Some of the Cotigroas Workers in Bengal who were excluded from the 
Executive Couueil of the B. P. C. C. meeting published a manifesto stating 
their grievances as well as their aims and objects. The manifesto was 
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iesued on behalf of the Congress Kariui Sangha over the signatures of 
Messrs. Amarendra Nath Ghattarjea. Upendra Nath ^nneijea. Snresh 
Chandra Majumder and Suresh Chandra Das. The following is the text 
of the statement;— 

Systematic attempts have of late bnm mailc l>y certain Congress ieadurs to viltify 
the i.tenprs!) Earui Hanglia and to misloatl tlm publio as to the aims ami objects of that 
Instittttiott. W<! fcri, tiicrefon', tiiat we owe it to the public to make an authoritatiTe 
statement rrgaroing our activities. 

It is well-known how tlic Cuiigrcss was sharply divided into two more or less hostile 
camps for about three years after llin Qaya Congress. After the Cawnporo Congrues in 
December Iil25, when the Congress practically adopt'd the Swarajist programme, it was 
feit that time had come wlien an attempt sliuuld be made to re-unite all Congress 
Workers witli a view to further tiia constiuctive programme whioli had tor some 
years past been negleotod owing to l.lio pre-occu|iation« of thu Icmlets with tiro Legisla¬ 
tive Councils, 'i'he fullowmg extracts from the. preamble to the rules and regulations 
of the Sauglia will explain the objimt with wliicii it was started :— 

“ Whereas a f-eirng of disappointment, and contusion is growing in the country for 
lack of activity in cairyiiig out the cutiat.rui-r.ive programme,.and whereas it is iibsulatrly 
necessary for the (hmgrrss worki-rs to runnite tliemselves in a solid and disciplined group 
to consolidate their energy and inilueuce and bring aliout a common uuilerstandiug fur a 
hearty co-operation amung themsrdves, ami whei-ras the. session of the Indian Matioiial 
CongrifSs held at Cawnpotc had offered an oppuriunity for the unilication of all parties 
within the Congress, it is hereby resolved that Congress worki-rs in liengal be formed into 
a Banglia under the name and style of Congress Karmi Sanglia.’* 

After Desbbandhii's death it biKmoo- iiioreusiogly eminent that tliu Congress leaders 
had very little faith in village re-organisation, formation of peasant ami labour unions, or 
01 her items of the ooustrnotive programme. All llial n-ally interested them was wordy 
warfare inside tliC legislature and inspire of the occusioiial mention of civil disobe¬ 
dience in their speeches and writings, tlic fact could no longer be ooncualuil that what they 
really cared lor was a liistrionio display of their diiectic skill inside the legislature. They 
would neither f}nd money for reviving the moribund Congress orgaoisation in the villages 
nor would they undertake the organisation of agricultural and industrial labour. All the 
work that they really wanted the Congress workers to do was to serve as their canvassing 
agents at the time of the elections. Naturally there was dissatisfaction at this state of 
things; and it is this attitude wbioli has been reicri-ed to as disloyalty to the Congress 
oligarcliy and its presideut. 

Tills unforiunate discussion has been furtlier scocntmited by the intrigues of a group 
of self-seekers who liad be<m seeking for opimrliunity to iliscredit tlie Karmi Sangha and 
the lionest difference of opinion over tiie (i|ttestio» of the Bengal Hiudu-Muslim Pact is 
now being iiiierpn^ted by them as disloyalty to the Congress Ideal) We do not propose 
to enquire too closely into tlic methods which llicy employed to obtain their victory at 
the last B, P. 0. C. meeting ; nor do we care to refusi! the ioui elanders in which tliey freely 
indulged. We will only mention hero tiiat inspito of great, provocations from this liody 
of men who have now gatliered round the President, we have done, our b‘.st to support tlie 
President in all liis ligitimate activities and tliai it is a malicious (sirversion of truth to 
say that our activities were iu any way directed against Congress ideals. .As a protest 
against the present methods of ttiu B. P. <!. we have ilecided not to seek re-eieotiou to 
the Bxeoulive Council of the B. 1*. C. 0.. and to make oar position clear we wish to 
announce to the putlio, 

(1) That onr c’.:ed is the Congress creetl of winning Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate 
means. 

(2) That sii far ss work inside the legislature is coucernod the Karmi Sangha as a 
hotly abides by the programme of tlie Cawnfiore Congress including non-acceptance of 
office iu the gift of Government till the Congress itself decided otherwise ; and that we 
have got no connection with the Moderates, Independents or Nationalists so far as their 
political programme is concerned, 

(3) That we do not countenance communaliam in any shape or form and we are 
therefore against communal electorate, communal representation or recruitment to publio 
•ervioes on comibuna. basis. 

(4) That we believe that both tlm Lucknow and Bengal Pacts have failral to bring 
about unity betwetm Hindus and Mahomi'dans, 

(6) That there should be perfect freedom of religious worship, propaganda and asso- 
-elation for all communities. 
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(6) That then ehoaU be no interference with the eivio rights o( any oommnnity to 
tahe ptoceMions with masio along pablio roads. 

(7) That the work of village reconetruotlon and organisation of indnstrial and agri- 
cnltoral laboor shonld be taken np immediately. 


Split in the Swaraj Party. 

The stormy meeting of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee on 
the 13th instant terminated, much to the surprise of his friends as well as 
his opponents, in a resounding victory for Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta. Not only 
was the Hindu-Muslim Pact saved for the moment, but he was himself placed 
in a position of unassailable supremacy in the Congress organization of the 
Province, to do with it just what he may be pleased to do. For, by a special 
resolution, he was allowed, in the capacity of President, to add to the. 
Executive of the Committee as many nominees of his own as there may be 
elected members, thus, giving him a standing majority on that body. However 
gratifying this personal triumph might have been to Mr. Sen'Oupta’s vanity, 
it did not avert a split in the Swaraj Party, but rather made it inevitable. 
Indeed, hardly a week passed since the B. P. C. C. meeting when the split 
actually took place by the secession of a number of prominent members of 
the Swaraj party who were among the most loyal lieutenants of Desh- 
bandhu Das. How and why the split occurred is evident from the 
Manifesto, the full text of which we give below, issued over the signatures of 
Messrs. T. C. Goswamy, B. C. Boy, N. C. Cbunder, N. B. Sarkar and 
S. C. Bose *.— 


The Seceders* Manifesto. 

We, tbe signatories to this statement, tiesire to place before the public onr view of 
tbo present eitnatiott so far as Congress and other nationalist activities are concerned— 
which sitnation has been created by various oirourastanoes leading up to the extraordinary 
meeting of the B. P. C. C. on the IStb of June last. Having worked for some time 
past on behalf of the Congress and the Swarajya Party and still continuing to be members 
of these bodies, we feel that it is onr duty to inform tbe public why wo are unable to 
support the new Executive Council of the B. P. 0. C. which came into existence as a 
result of a 6. P. C. C, resolution of the 13th June last. Srijuts T. C, Qoswami, Nalini 
^njau Sarkar and Sarat Chandra Bose who, among the signatories, were offered nomi* 
nated seats on that Executive Council have declined tbe offer; while Srijnt Nirmal 
Ch, Cbnndei has resigned the seat to wbioh be was elroted as representing tbe Central 
Calcutta'(District) Congress Committee, We lisve decided u|K>n this serious step after 
anxious deliberation and under the compulsion of a sense of duty which forbids hesitation. 

Unoonstitntional. 

In our view the Besolution of the B, P. C. C. dissolving the Executive Onnoil and 
empowering tbe President of the B. V. C. C. to nominate half tbe number of Members on 
the new Executive Council was nnconstttntional. It was entirely subversive of all 
democratic ideals. Besides it was thorongbly ill-advised. We feel that if we let the 
situation pass without challenge, we cannot escape responsibility for the inevitable des- 
I motion of the solidarity and the prestige of the Congress and the Swarajya Party in 
Bengal. W« took little or no part in tbe marshalling of arguments or of human forces 
for tbe contest which took place on tbe I3tb of June for the following reasons ;— 

It appeared to us that the contest was a personal one. It is common knowledge 
that Mr. 3. M. Sen Qnpta owed his election to the Presidentship of the Provincial Congress 
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Oommtttee, a« twell as other offices in the gift of the Ssraraijra Party, to the support of 
a gronp of members who have subeeqaently formed themselves into the ’‘Workers’ Party.” 
Wa soon found ont that .Ur. Sen Qapta was all along being led by this group. We did 
not mind Mr. 8en (fnpta'B primaoy ; but we always nigretted that the position in whioh 
he had willingly placed himself old not allow him to put the interests of the country 
above those oi himself and his group We are aware that this group consisted of diverse 
elements, svh:cb were in the liabit of voiiug ” en bloc.” They were, at the time of the 
death of the late Desbbandhu U. It. Das and until early this year, without the guidance 
of leaders like Brijut Amarcndra Nath Chattei jee and Srijut U|iendra Nath Banerjee; 
and we had rensons to suspect that in this group there were one or two weak individuals 
whom suffering, adversity and temptation had mads nureliab.e. Last year we freely 
discussed this matter with Mr. Ben Qupta and asketl him to iuvestigate it, ackuowh'dging 
all the time that we may be umler misapprehensions with regard to those individuals. 
We pointed out to him further that construotive work in the villages would give those 
Workers scope for activity and incidentally, provide means of liveliliooil for those who 
nctuletl it. We found, however, that things were drifting and that the officials of the 
B. I'. 0. 0. ami of the Bwarajya Patty wcr.; not taking any steps to start work in t!te 
Country. In fiict, no constructive work was tloue in the country beyond a lew vvell- 
advertised *• louis.” 

Finally, ihe manner and circumstances in whicli Sir Abtlnr Uahim got into tlic 
Bengal Legislative Council made ns very uneasy us to the prospr,cts of tbe oh ei ions which 
are to take p.ace at the end of this year. U would Iw clearly rem.'mbureil that tbe 
ohjectioti to Sir Abdur Kaldm was not then un the score of his being an extreme communal 
leader. We were interested iti the return of ti Swarajist (or Congresg) SlaUomedao 
gentlcm-in Hgidnst one who had forrauil part of the Ooveruinuul which bad sanctioned 
and iudetnl giOii.ted over the Bengal Ordiuaiioe etc. Tlicre can be no doubt tliat the 
return of Sir A slur Uahim was partly, if nut. wholly, due to the fact that the President 
and the Seorc Ary of the Swarajya Party were Imth absent from ilalontu at a time when 
their personal efforis wero absolutely uocisiBary fur securing tbe nominati'iu of a snitable 
and sound oancidate. Wo were staggoreil by their amazing uuconcoru, we were even more 
shocked by their subsequent listless impeniienoe. 

Atlitmle of B. 1‘. C. C. 

In course of time, it became increasingly apparent that tlic B. P. C, 0. officially were 
not able Co accomplish to any appreciable extent any of the ” Oonstructive ” items of the 
• 'engross Programme, On tlie otlier baud, their attitude of hostility towanis tbe work of the 
Deslibainlliu Village Reconstruction Kuiid, merely because the Trustees of that Fund 
lefnsed to hand over the control of the funds to them, did not a'.lvancc the '* Construotive” 
programme of the. Congress in our pruviuee. 

We suggested to Mr. Seii-Qupta, tliat a linaril with a personnel oousisting of membotB 
who woulil liarr oontideiice in one anotlicr, formal with the approval of the K. I*. C, C, 
and tbe then iSxeculivo Connoil of the U. I‘. C, C. should bo entrusted with the work 
of rnninng the 1 leotiiins in all their details. The elections are far mure important than 
the Gounods; tor the elections afiord (1) Political training of a cnnsiderahic section of 
tbe population, (2) opportunities for strengthening Congresg organisatiunn; throughout 
the province, (III funds which by a co-op<‘rar.iv« management ol the elections, would 
leave a large surplus for c.instroctjvc work. We were anxious to seouru tbe services 
of men like Sj. Akhil Chandra Dulta, Uai Haremira Natb Cbowdhury and others who 
were not, at tlio time, members of the B. P. C. 0. Tills matter was practically shelved 
by tim appointnirnt of a nominal C.imroittec consisting of Mrs. C. R. Das, Mr. Sen Qupta 
and Montana Abdul Ealam Azad, the impracticability of which was soon pure ived. 
By co>option this Committee was enlarged. There was substaniial agreement as to the 
(lertonnel of Ib'.s enlarged OommiUee, The Coromltteo startoil work, but abnut 2 months 
later Mr. Sen Qupta attemptrxl to pack it by tlie introiluction of new members. On this, 
some of the me nbers ot the Committee tendered their resignation and thereafter, the 
Committee ceascci to function. 

Real Issue Deliberately Confoundeil. 

About that time the President and gome of the officials of the B. I’. 0. 0, were 
losing the support of the "Workers” many of whom naturally looked to 8j. Amarendra 
Nath t;hattetji »nd Sj. Upendra Nath Banerji for direction. It Is true that in Beugal 
since early April, the <M>mmoual question has cloutled issues; but \v« do not believe that 
the diScreucea between Mr, Sen Qupta and others on the one band and tbe "Workers’* 
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on the other centred round the Htndu-lfuelim Pact. The fact was that Mr. Sen Oupta 
wae deprived of the principal support on which be had till then relied. Therefore, when 
he raised the cry of •* Save the Oongrees *' from the nudesirable by saving the “ Pact *' 
and driving them out of the Executive, we felt that the real issue was being deliberately 
confounded. It was evident that the problem facing the B. P. C. C. could not be solved 
by counting of beads. While, therefore, the contest on the 13th June was personal, the 
step taken by the B. P, 0. 0, in dissolving the old Ezecntivi! and allowing the President 
to nominate nearly half of the new Ezecutivu is at once ridiculous and serious. 

The Pact. 

We state below our attitude towards the question of the mnoli-debated ‘ Hindu* 
Muslim Pact.’ Mr. Sen Gupta could well claim sympathy for his view that the Pact 
should .not be discussed in the present atmosphere. The Pact was drawn up by our late 
Leader.' The principles, as we understand tlicm, behind the Pact were (1) chat some 
sort of arrangement should be matte between the two great communities of the provinoe 
and (2) that the Hindus ought to he prepared cheerlully to surrender a great deal in 
the matter of the spoils of office for ihe sake of unity. W« endorse these principles. 
But it is impossible to overlook the fact tiint the Pact has never been ratified either by the 
Indian National Oougress or by either of the two cummntiilieB, Indeed, it has been 
denounced by Wh the cnmmouitiej. Therefore, the Pact cannot be an issue for the 
next elections. It is always open to a Leather or Learlers—with the courage “ to stand 
or fall ” by the tetuis of that or any other Pact to endeavour to secure its ratification 
but no Pact which has not been ratiiiuil can be regardcil as a Jive issue. We should 
make earnest efforts to arrive at a real settlement. While to attempt to rescind the Pact, 
which in the words of Deslibandbn was never a conclude:! agreement ” would be 
an unnecessary gesture which may outrage feelings, we ought to state that separate 
electorates are fraught with the danger of creating a permanent division in our civic life. 
With regal'd to the vexed question of “ Music before Mosques ” as on other questions 
affecting the relations between the two commaniliea, we feel that Itcsolntion 4 of the 
Unity Conference (1U24) which was carrierl onanimonsly has greater weight than an 
inference drawn from certain olanses of the Bengal Pact which were meant, it ratified, 
to come into effect after the foundations of Bwaraj had been laid. 

Aooeptance of office untliiukabie. 

We believe that the Indian National Congress is the only political institution in 
the country which, by its traditions, its organisation, and its representative character is 
better fitted than any other to atlvance India along tlie path of freedom. We abide 
by tlie mandate of the Congress and feel tiiat tlie Oawniiore resolution afords scope for 
the formulation of a course of effective and practical ptilicy. 

We have, after earnest discussions, agreed upon a olrar-cnt programme, consisient with 
the Cawnpore Resolution, which we piuposc to offer. We are of opinion that acceptance 
of office ought to bo unthinkable except under an honourable settlement with Govern¬ 
ment i-mnd we think that for such a settlement Deshbandbn’s Karidpur Speech (1925) 
ought to be our guide. 


The Alleged Revolutionaries. 

We do not think that merely because certain persons were in the past accused as 
“ revolntionaries ” or convicted as such, we should ask them 10 stand aside from Congress 
activities. If they are picriged to the policy of the Coi>gi'e.«s, their past should not stand 
in the way of a welcome into peaORf.al and legitimate activities. Some of them are men 
of character, who have suffered and sacrificed much ; some of them are gocNl organisers ; 
and as to the aocosation by Government against the internees, past and present, in the 
abw'iice of open trial, it is devoid even of the merit of a “ bonafide ” assertion. We, 
however, think that there should be no dual policy—a secret one of violence and an 
ost.onsiblR one of non-violence. The Congress policy excludes violence. 

We do not despair of the Bengal situation. We appeal with confidence to all 
supporters of the Congress ; and wn look forward to a closing up of the ranks on clear 
issuRH, clearly thought out and clearly stated, by which alone we can he sure of onr own 
conduct and receive the convinced support of the people. 
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Mr. Sen Gupta*8 Statement in Reply. 

In reply to the above manifesto) Mr. J. M. Sen Gaptai President of the 
B. P. C. C.) issued the following statement to the press on the 34th June; —' 

The manifesto which lias apiMMirot in the press over the signatures of Slessrs. T. C. 
Ooswami, N. C. Chuminr, Naltni lUnjan iiarhar, Sarat Chandra Bose and Or. B. C. Boy 
has cansnd me no little pain and surprisr, Tbc.ir intention evidently is either to secede 
from the Congress nltimatuiy or to start a new party within the Congress. Until now 
they have tahea no steps in eitlier of these it irections. In view ol this fact I consider and 
I believe the public will agree witli me that tlieir manifesto is nothing more than an 
acailemie dissertation. I cannot, however, altogether ignore it as it contains certain 
statement which should not go uuchallengeil. 

Dr. it. C. Boy has never been and is not now a member of the Bwarajya Party 
aitbongh since Desbbandhu's death we were assureii more than once that be would loin 
the party. He is not a member of the B- I*. C. C., and until lately was not even a 
member of tho Congress, As a member of the public and of the Congress he is certainly 
entitled to criticise the U, P. C. C., and its President. But his claim to oritioise in the 
capacity which ho iias asanmed in the manifesto is absolutely witliont foundation. 

Messrs. M. C. Ohnniler, Nalini Uanjan darkar and darat Chaniira Bose were all along 
aware of the circumstances under which ray circular letter dated the 1st of June, 1926, 
to the members of the B. P, 0. C , was issued. Messrs. Cbunder and Bose had seen and 
approved of tin oircular letter before it was actually issued to the membei’S, Mr. Cbunder 
was present at an informal meeting in my bouse where the draft of tho circular letter 
was finally settled after some attcratiuns suggesteii by Mr, Chnnder himself, and Hr. 
Chunder sent me suliseqaently a list of names fur inclusion in the new Ezecntlve Oonnoil 
in case the old one was dissolved. Mr. darkar’s present attitude is to me particularly 
inexplicable, Mr, darkar admitted to me the reasonableness of the suggestions I bad 
made in my circular letter and as far as t know he voted for all the resolutions moved at 
the last meeting of the B. P. C, 0„ and the sneoess which attended my proposals at the 
B. P. C. C., meeting was in no small measure due to Ids efiorts. 

Mr. Doswaml was not in Calcutta when my circular letter was issued and he absented 
liimsolf from the B, P. 0. C., meeting ou the plea that be " bad no place in the strife of 
tongues and hearts,” Tlie manifesto of which is a signatory indicates a certain change 
in his angle uf vision. The public are no doubt entitled to speculate as to the antecedenta 
of this change. 

The signatories disapprove nt tliu dissolution of tlie Council in tbe manifesto that was 
effected by a resolution at tlie last meeting of the R, P. C, C. Mr. Sarkar voted for tbe 
resolution. Messrs, Clmnder amt Bose left the meeting just before tbe dissolution resolu* 
tinn wus taken up. As regards Mr. Ooswami, I nneil not repeat that be was not present 
in the mating at all and caiuo tlowii to Calcutta from Shillong a few hours after the 
meeting had ended. The public may well ask why Messrs. Cbunder and Bose did not 
Stay on and oppose tlie resolution if they disapproved of it and wliy Mr, Ghiswami was 
not present to appose a measure wbicii he now considers " unconstitutional and illmdvised.”^ 
The B. P, C. C,, and its President should not have beim deprived of bis views and sugges¬ 
tion. 

The Bignatciries have made a grievance of the fact that Sir Abdur Babim was eleoted 
nneontested by tbe Mahcmcdan constituency of Hoogbly-Howiab. I can assure the 
public tbti executive of the B. P. O, C., did not spare themselves in their eflorta 
against Sir Abdur Babim. 

But tbe candidates on whom wo relied for contesting him at Howrab-Hooghly failed 
us at tbe last moment, I was at Dacca with tbe Secretary of tbe Swarajya Pn^ where 
Sir Abdur Babira had filed his nomination paper long before he filed it for tbe Hooghly- 
Howrah seat. The Swarajya Party candidate was returned by the West Dacca eonsti* 
tuency as against tlie candidate in whose favour Sit Abdur Babim subsequently withdrew. 
Leaving out the Howrali-Hooghly election, 1 ought to add here that tbe Swarajya Party 
and tbe Congress won all tlie other three Mahomedan bye-elections which have taken 
place sinoR Deshbandha's death. 

Apropos of the constructive programme of tbe Congress I ought to bring it to tbe 
notice of the public that the signatories along with Hr. O. C. Bose, Principal, Bangabasbi 
College constitute tbe Finance Committee of tbe Village Beoonstrnotion Fund which waa 
raised in December, 1921 and that it was tbe intention of Deshbandbn that they shoulcl 
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work In oo-operation with the Ezeontive Committee of the B. P, C. C., and the Working 
Committee of the Bwaiajya Party. 

I place it on record here that the Vinance Oemmittee have refneed to co-operate with 
the other two bodice 1 have mentioned. The public in fixing responsibility for failure of 
village reoonstrnotion work will not lose sight of the fact that the signatories are in 
possession and control of the whole of the Village Ucoonstruction Fund. 

In the last but one pragraph in the manifreto the signatories say that “ merely 
heoause certain persons were in the past aconsed as revolutionaries or convicted as such 
we should not ask them to stand aside from Congress activities.' If they are pledged to 
the policy of the Congress their past should not stand in the way of welcome into 
peaceful and legitimate activities." I agree entirely with the sentiments expressed in 
this passage. But I do not know why this passage should have bi en inserted in the 
manifesto unless it was for the purpose of insinuating that my action in asking for the 
reconstitution of the Executive Council was contrary to the sentiments exprerseil in it. 

I have never objected to the presenou of any ex-revoiutiunaries in the Executive 
Conneil. All 1 asked for in my circnlar letter was that the Executive Council should be 
composed of men who really believed in the present Congress programme. In my opinion 
any one may be a member of the Congress and also a member of the B. I’. < . C. But I am 
strongly of opinion that the Ex'-eotive Conneil can make no room for members of the 
Congress who have no faith or enthusiasm for its programme. 

In conclusion, I would like to draw the attention of the public to the sudden and 
unexpected cliange in the tone and policy of " Forward •' since Mr, P. K, Cbaltrabarti’s 
resignation on the 16th ihsfanl. The paper was founded by Deshbandhn Cbittaranjan 
Das to serve as the organ of tlie Swarajya Party. It served that purpose till bis death 
and continued to *0 so ntitil erriy last week. Whatever the legal rights of the Directors 
may be, live of wl m aic siguaioriis of the present manifesto, the public are entitled to 
know their reasons or this change. 

From being thi jrgan of the Swarajya and tbo Congress the " Forward " has now come 
to be the organ of t - six Directors of the "Forward Publishing Company Ltd." Neither 
the President of t> - All-India Congress Committee nor the leader of the All-India 
Swarajya Party wi i is also the Cliairman of the Board of Directors, or the President of 
the B. P. C. C. and the leader of the Bengal Swarajya Party was consulted by the 
Directors before they brought about this change. Before the signatories " can sure 
of their own conduct and receive the sore support of the people” in favour of the 
*• Clear-Cut Programme ” which they have plac^ before the country they owe an 
explanation to the latter of the recent change of policy and programme of " Forward " 
which to say the least is a breach of faitli with the Congress and the Swarajya Party 
and shows scant recognition of the trust undoubtedly reposed in them by its Creat 
Departed Foender, Des.bbandha Cbittaranjan Das. 


Mr, Bose*s Reply in Contradiction. 

In reply to Ur, J U. Sen Gupta's manifesto, Mr. S, C. Bose issued a lengthy 
statement to the Associated I'lt'ss, in the conise of which he referred to the letter 
written by him to Mr, Sen Gupta, on June 6tb explaining among other things, bis 
attitude towards retention or otherwise of the Bengal Pact. Mr. Bose expressed the opinion 
that the Bengal Hindu Moslem Pact being practically a dead letier as evidenced by recent 
disturbanoes in Calcutta and other parts of the Presidency, it was unnecessary in the 
opinion of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to consider the question of rescis¬ 
sion, revision or modification of the Pact and that the Working Committee of the All-India 
Congress Committee should be requested to go into the question and decide at an early date, 
the ways and meana of leatoting unity between the two communities. The Bengal Pact 
was in fact rejected by the Congress and when the Congress and not Bengal Swaraj Party 
was tunning elections, the question of the Pact really did not arise In his letter Mr. 
Bose made it clear that he did not agree with the views of Mr. Sen Gupta, regarding the 
Bengal Hindn-Moslem Pact or those regarding diaeulutkiD of the Bxcentive Council of the 
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Bengal Provlooial Congress Committee, Mr. Sen Oupta had enquired as to why Mr. 
Bose left the meeting just before the dissolution issolution was taken up. After he had 
listened to the discussion over the resulntion on the Pact, Ur. Bose bad nu doubt in bis 
own mind as to the fate of any rcsolatiun or amendment opposing the dissolution of the 
Sscoutive Counoil and he thought it would be perfectly idle to stay on and engage in any 
discussion over that question. 


Goswami —Sen.Gupta Statement. 

Happily the diiforeuce did not last long. Aa it is obrioos. the dispute 
was over tho Pact. Mrs. Sarojiui Naidu and Mr. Eangastrami Iyengar, who 
had come down to Calcutta to attend the Congress Working Committee’s 
Meetings, wore impressing on them the colossal folly of fighting over such 
a matter when what had to be effected was a real union of hearts. They 
met Mr. Goswami at his residence with Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta and the 
following joint statement was the outcome, It was issued over the sigua* 
tures of Messrs. Son Gupta and Goswami 

*• We are glad to annuuuoc that the fioints of difference and misunderstanding with 
regard to Oougiees work lu Bengal, which unfortunately arose but which were not of a 
fundamental character, have been set at rest. Alter a free and heart to heart discussion 
on all the points at issue, we feel satislieil that we have agreed on snob steps to be taken 
as would ensure tho solidarity of the tlongicss in our province. We now look forward 
to batmuuiuus work in the best Interest of the country and of the Congress, which we 
believe to be iut best and truest servant. It would be moic or less than human if, in the 
beat of the controversy as to matter in which both parties believed ardently and honestly 
no tecrimiactions were made. Nevertheless, wo wish they could have been avoided. So 
far as we are concerned, any lefiections cast on each other during the last few days are 
completely erased from the memory of our countrymen in whose service we have lu the 
years past worked in concord and hope to do so in future. 


The Bengal Pact. 

Kegatding the lleugal Pact, tho ' Servant of India ’ wrote the following 
in its issue of the 24th June:— 

«.^nd the Pact f It is dead as mutton. No one wants it and no one can appeal 

to it without iiupcrilling his chances at the elro'ion. The Uinilns as a body ate siok of 
it and in their existing humour will make short work of the public career of any 
among them who proposes a large share of the public employment and of representation 
on public bcKiles (or Moslem brethren than at present. The Moslems, on the other hand, 
are coniident, thanks to the unwearied efforts of dir Abdur Rabim, of securing with their 
unaided exertion and without entering into a bargain with the Hindus, all that any 
pact might give them in the best of circumstanoes, It is publicly stated that Sir Abdur 
Bahim, though then in Qovemraent service, was with Oesbbsndbn the joint-author o(‘ 
Pact. If it suited him at the time to make a secret compact with the Hindus in order 
to advance communal interests, it does not evidently suit him now to do so. Nor one 
thing, he is now at liberty, as be was not before, to champion the Moslem oansc, which 
he is doing wUh remarkable seal. For another, the communal consciousness of his 
ooreJigiouists has grown much keener now than before, and be himself is not a little 
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responsible for intensifying it. And for a third, the pact was to come into fall effect 
only after the attainment of Swaraj, which presents itself now even to the most ardent 
sealots as none too near an event* If, then, merely by appealii^ to commnnal oonoeite, 
the Uoslems ate now in a position to pot their fellow religionists into office and by that 
means fully satisfy commnnal ambitions and aspirations, it would indeed be surprising 
if they showed any disposition to rely upon the continued self-denial of the Hindus to 
give them a power and an influence wbiob, in any event, under the Swarajist creed, they 
could not use. What part Sir Abdur Bahim actually played in bringing the pact into 
being we do not pretend to know. But even if he were at any time keen on it, there 
is no reason why in the altered circnmstanoi's he should continue to swear by it. And, 
in point of fact, he does not swear by it; nor does any other prominent Mabomedan. 
With the result that the pact is already dead. Hr. Sen Qnpta’s capture of the Congress 
organisation nowithstandinK, 

“ Neither do we regret that the pact has no vitality left in it. For, ardently as we 
desire a speedy redress of the balauce between Hiuiius and Moslems and a flm under¬ 
standing between the' two otunmunilies on the basis of right and justice, we confess we 
have no predilection for any settlement, which has in view oniy the political exigencies 
of the moment ami has no reference to fundamental principles. The motive which 
inspired the framing o( the pact was nndoubti-dly the desire to down the boreancraoy 
by a oonsolidatiou of the nuu-offlofal element, aiul if Moslems could be iiersnaded to 
make common cause by doling out, or rather by promising to dole out, to them a few 
more jobs, Hindus thought tliey might do so. But Moslems have now realized that if 
they did not subscribe to ttie Swarajist cr<ml but on the oilier hand combincii with a 
few non-Swaiajist Hindus, tliey could from their own aiiministration, which would be 
inlinitely better than any ineffectual defeat which thi y might be enableil to inflict on 
the Oovornmeut by joining up with Swarajists, Tho Pact therefore has no advantages 
now to offer to the Mahomedans on the low plane of politics on which it took shape and 
the Mahomedans as a community therefore stand aside from it. As for the better order 
of Mabom^ans, they have ever held this bribe as beneath contempt. What the newly 
founded Moslm ClamikU says of it may be taken to reflect the feeling generally of the 
Mahomeilan community about it, “ We have always had grave doubts,’* observes this 
paper, as to the sincerity of its framers. It was to take effect after the advent of 
Swaraj, when, if it comes at all, the Swarajists will probably be nowhere. Moreover, 
it is our firm belief that, pact or no pact, the future of tho Moslem community will 
depend upon their own stength and not upon the grace of others.” Again it says: 
« We confess wc were never enamoumi of this artiflcial alliance which Ur, C. B. Das's 
instinct of self-preservation prompte<i him to conclude with the Hoelems as a community. 
The Moslems never oareil for It and always lookeil upon it as a ba’pwortb of political cheese 
which could be thrown into the dustbin any moment they likeii. And to-ilay tho Moslem’s 
position is so very secure that he can easily afford to ignore it altogether.*’ This 
admirably sums up the prevailing temper of the 1 Mahomedans in regard to the Pact. 
Oombinations made with a view to a passing phase in politics cannot, from their very 
nature, outlast that particular phase and the Deshbandbus Pact, intended to give 
strength to Swarajism, cannot en.iure after the decline of Bwarajism itslf. But no one 
need waste a tear over it, as the Pact was never meant to subserve and never did 
subserve the broad national tnteresta” 
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The Bengal Pact. 

The A. B. Patrika o( Calcutta wrote the following on the Bengal 
Pact:— 

The so-called Hindu-Muslim Pact made on behalf of the Svrarajya Party 
for Bengal was virtually an one-sided undertaking. It forbade “ music in 
procession before any mosque,” ignoring altogether the ezistenoe of temples, 
churches and other places of worship. Not only this. The prohibition was 
to apply for all time of the day or night, whether there was prayer or not. 
We need hardly say that the concession was against prevailing custom. Evan 
the Calcutta Police authorities have observed far greater respect for the 
existing rights of non-Mahomedan communities to take out processions with 
music on public streets. The license for processions in Calcutta prohibits 
music before tomples, mosques, churches, Gnmdwaras, Synagogues and other 
places of worship at the time of public worship which means congregational 
prayer. The much abused author of tbo Caleutta Municipal Act (among 
whose “ vices ’ orthodoxy wiis not certainly one) incorporated almost the 
identical terms of this provision in Police license in his Act. The Mabo- 
medaiis also as a community never put forth the demand, and as a matter 
of practice prooessioiis with music have passed from time immemorial before 
mosques at )JI times of the day and night irrespective of any prayer, con¬ 
gregational or otherwise, tliat might be going on. Sir Abdur Rahim and 
a few Mahomedans of his ilk oxtoited the concession from Deshbandbu 
Das who was in a mood to make any concession if thereby he oould get the 
support of the Mahomedans in the liCgislative Counoil. 

A storm of protest burst in the country when the terms of the Pact 
were pubiisbe l. Hundreds of protest meetings took place and at a public 
meeting of the Hindus held at the University Institute presided over by 
Maharaja of Ourbbaiiga. the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

That the B udu-Moulciii Pact made for Bengal by Ibo local Swarajya Party and 
accepted by the Bengal Provincial Oongrei« (.'ominittee has greatly wounded the oom- 
monal and religious feelings of the Iiindaa for which this meetings of the Calcntta 
Hindus records its empliatio protest and btrgs to inform the All>India Congress Committee 
at Cocanada that if it also accepts t he Pact according to the recommendations of tbs 
Bengal Provincia. Congress ('ommittcu then the Hindus will not on any account accept 
the Pact. 

The Bengal Pact waa concluded on the 17th December, 1923. Tho 
Congress was to meet soon after at Cocanada. The Committee appointed 
at the Delhi session of the Congress bad, in the meanwhile, made a draft 
of the terms «f what was called the Indian National Pact. Dr. Ansari was a 
member of the Committee, Lula Lajpat Rai was another. The Committee 
were unanimous, except for differences on certain minor matters. The 
Committee were unanimous in regard to the vexed question of music before 
mosque. Clause 9 of tbo Pact relating to the subject runs thus ; 

In order to scoore anil preserve a calm atmosphere for publio worship, it is hereby 
declared that no music shall he alhiwi'd in front of places of public worship at such time 
as may be Axed by Local Mixed Conciliatory Boards. 

It will be seen that the restriction on music was to be observed only to 
secure a calm atmosphere for “ public worship,” that is, oongrci^onal 
prayer and not only mosiiues but other places of worship were to bo respected 
in the same manner. 
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Clauses 10 aud 11 of the Pact relafeiug to religious proeessions run thus : 

Religious vioceiiBions ot different ilenumiustions wlit'n falling on one and the same 
date Bball follow snob different routes or be bxed for sucb difieu-ut times as may bo 
determined by Local Mix'd Conciliatory Boards. 

In order to prevent friction aa<i settle all questions giving rise to differencrs and 
conflicts between different religions communitirs, r. g, on tlie occassion of Dushna, 
Mobarram, Itatb-Jaira processions, Bikh divans etc. etc. I'loviucial aud Local Joint 
BiSrds will be appointeil to act as conciliatory and arbitration boanis. 

Here is sincere anxiety to be fair tu all cononinnities and at the same 
time avoid oondicts by the efforts of the representatives of the communities 
concerned. 

What was the fate of the Bengal Pact in the Congress 1 The iniquity 
of it shocked even not a few of the Mabomedaii leaders and the fact was 
summarily rejected by the Congress by an overwhelming majority, the 
voting being 775 for and 206 against The motion that was curried in the 
Congress runs thus; 

Brsolved tbat the Commiltec appointed by tbe Delhi sessions of tlie Uoiignss do call fur 
lurtiier opinions and criticisms on the draft ul the liidinu Naliuual l‘act and submit for 
furtber i-eport by iilst Maicb, 19‘24, to tin- All-India Cougn ss le>mmilire for its considera¬ 
tion aud bardar Aniar biiigli of Jrswal b« ino.udcd in place ut baidar Mehtab bingb 
in Jail, 

III spite of tills resolution of the Congress, the Bengal Provincial Con* 
ference that met at Serajgunj accepted the Bengal Pact on the 3rd June, 
1924. 

Moulsna Mahomed Ali who presided at the Cocanada Congress expressed 
himself strongly at the meeting of tho Subjects Committee against the idea 
of the Pact. We read in the report;— 

Mr, Mahomol Ali iliuugnt ilu'io was nu iii:crs8it> for any Pact Oiimmiltcss and special 
si'ESlons. Wiiat. was nrsdr.i was tbe currying out, of the cunstruotive programme. Tlicsu 
I'aota and Oi.mmittces wunld only acceutualu Uie differvnci's, wliile lim work of consirnc- 
tive programme would remove ilit-m. 

No truer words were uttered and bis prophecy about Pacts aud Com¬ 
mittees has, as we now see, boon lulfillcd to the letter. 

Tbe Bengal Pact was concerned nut merely with music before mosque. 
It allowed separate electorate to Mahomedans for Council elections leaving 
open tbe question as to the electorate of local bodies. It grunted also 35 
per cent of the Government posts to Mahomedans. 

Tbe National Pact, on tbe other hand, conceded separate represontatioii 
to the Mahomedans to tbe legislatures “ in view of the present state of 
feeling prevailing in tho different communities and in view of the insufficient 
development of political sense and responsibility in them.” But tho principle 
was not to be extended to local bodies. Dr. Ansari was tbe only member cf 
the Committee who wanted to extend tbe principle to uiutncipalitios and 
local boards. But the Committeo were unanimous that “ tbe oloctorate in 
all cases must be joint.” 

Tbe question of percentage of posts in Government services does not 
find any piaoe or mention in tbe National Pact. The Committee perhaps 
thought that the question was altogether irrelevant and showed only the 
meanness of a few educated people who in their eagerness for Government 
service were prepared even to bring about communal cunilicts. These 
people, tbe Committee thought perhaps wore of absolutely no worth in tbe 
struggle for Swarty and should not find any place in any scheme of Swaraj. 
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The European Associations 

The Calcutta Europeans on Reforms. 

Speaking at the European Ai^aaetafcion’a annual meeting at CalGUtta> on 
the 9th February, Sir Hubert CARR, in the course of a lengthy speech, said 
the report of the Muddimaii Committee revealed the expected difference of 
opinion as to the best way of dealing with the experimental scheme of Govern^ 
ment at present functioning in the eountry. The attention of the legislatures 
had been concentrated more on the Constitutional question than on the more 
practical question of how to improve the conditions of the people. Ho did not 
wish to suggest that the Legislative members had done no useful work, for 
individuals done good constructive work in various directions. He did 
not doubt tbo wisdom of insisting on co-operation from responsible parties, 
as a ssns non to any political advance, and he asked the Association to 
watch the tost. 

Proceeding, Sir Hubert said that the Reforms bad unquestionably done 
Boroetbiiig to awaken national cottsoiousuess, and they had got to watoh 
whether it was direoted to racial considerations in industrial and social 
activities. 

After referring to the hesitation of the Swarajist Corporation in Calouttar 
regarding the New Market question, he said that if one considered the 
magnitude of the Reforms experiment, it was no easy matter for Indian 
politicians to assist in the working oi the Reforms in the face of politioal 
and social opposition. Th ^ fact tiiat many had done so called for respect 
and inspired hope. He recognised that there were irrecoucilables. but they 
had to keep a bidanood outlook, and the Association must remain unaffected 
by racial aritipacliy and must whole-heartedly stand the orderly development 
of India. 


Indians in S. Africa. 

Referring bo the treatment of Indians in South Africa, Sir Hubert 
observed that all shades of opinion were united in the keenest resentment 
against the latest legislation before the South Afrioau Government. Indeed 
the Asiatic Bill was of a oharacter which impelled those who spent their days 
in India to take steps to try and rectify tbo position. Their sympathy must 
ho with their Indian friends in the struggle against the laws under which they 
laboured in South Africa. It was not easy for their Indian friends to be 
patient under those conditions. But it was useless to attempt retaliation. 
The only course open to them was to press tbo Home Government to second 
the efforts of the Government of India, to awaken a more considerate spirit 
in the South African Government. 

Continuing, .Sir Hubert paid a glowing tribute to the staff and parti¬ 
cularly to Colonel Crawford, and welcomed Sir Charles McLeod. 
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IHE EUROPEAN ASSOCIATIONS 


After Sir Hubert Carr had delivered his address, Sir Charles MoLEOD 
said :->• 

“ Naturally, the most important point before us, at present, is the fate 
of the Reforms Aot, which has now run about 7 out of the 10 years' pro* 
bation. As the time draws nearer for considering the future, examination 
of the position exercises our minds. There were many of us who had spent 
the best part of their lives in the country, who doubted the wisdom of the 
late Mr. Montagu’s proposals when they were made public, not because we 
grudged Indians their legitimate aspirations, but because, rightly or wrongly, 
we held the opinion that Indians had not yet grasped the enormous res¬ 
ponsibilities that must be shouldered in administering niillious of people 
who were quite incapable of realising what self-government meant. The Act, 
however, was passed, and it became the duty of every good Britisher to 
help, in every possible way, to make it a success. That course, 1 may say, 
was adopted. Co-operation was. invited, as an avenue for progress towards 
the goal indicated ; but it is much to be regretted that this was not met in 
the same spirit here in India. Indeed, the history of the past 7 years points 
more the other way. 

“ We, commercial men, are accused of coming out here to pluck the 
pagoda tree and retiring to Europe with the spoils. This is an utter fallacy. 
The fortunes taken from India only represent a very minute percentage of 
the capital sunk around this great city. The European Association, under 
its present policy, is out to help the cause of earnest co-operation and well- 
considered progress. It will oppose any measures that militate against these 
important factors. There are welcome signs that a more reasonable attitude 
is now spreading. It is our earnest hope that it may continue to do so, and 
enable India to retain her enviable title of tbe brightest jewel in the British 
Crown.” 


The Calcutta European s' Address toViceroy. 

The Council of the European Association, Calcutta, presented to Lord 
Irwin on the 16th May at Simla a neatly couched welcome address assuring 
Bis Ezcellenoy of its assistance and support in the coming 6 years which 
promne, according to the Association, to be the roost momentous in the history 
of this country. Mr. Langford James beaded tbe Deputation of the Associa¬ 
tion which consisted also of Colonel Crawford, Mr. Owen Boborts and Mr. 
Dignasse. The former two represented the Council of the Association. Mr. 
Owen Roberts represented the Chairman of the Branches, and Mr. Dignasse, 
tbe ordinary members of the Association. 

Before reading tbe addrets Mr. James acquainted fiis Excellency that 
the Assoiiation had branches all over India with the exception of one 
province. Its policy was regulated by tbe central body in Calcutta, the 
members i )f which were nominated by various branches. Tbe Council had 
intended to pi esent tbe address in Bombay, but proved impracticable. Tbe 
Association now however taken the earliest opportunity of waiting on 
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His Ezcellenoy. Mr. Langford James read the address to which Lord Irwin 
briefly replied emphasising that it was only through mutuid understanding 
and confidence of all the peoples of India that India’s future could be 
fashioned, and that, for his part, bis one desire was to join hands with all 
official or unofficial British or Indians who were striving to build the India 
of the futui e. The Address stated 


The Association's Address. 

‘‘The European AssociuMnn desires to lake Ills lirst oppurtauity of otfcl'iiig to Yonr 
Ezoellenoies its most cordial weicomu on your arrival in India, The Association, which 
was founded in 1889, for the purpose of Hafegoarding and maintaining the rights of 
Europeans in India, represents nau*ulBoial Europeans of ail classes and creeds in the 
country. Its turmbership is drawn Iroin the European pupniatious alike in the great 
cities as in i.hc uouuti y disiricis, and comprises tliu employers ano 1 he employed, lliose 
intercstid in !aud and agriculture, tuosc concerned in commercial and industrial enter¬ 
prises of ail sorts and professional lueu. The members of this Association are certainly 
as much conueriied as any ot the peoples who inliabit India, that stable and elBciuut 
governiueut siouid bo rsCabiishcil ami maintained throughout India; and ills the object 
ot the Association, nut only to safegouixl the riglits of us members, but also to work 
constmctively for the good of the various populations of this vast eouniry. 

** The Association sympathises with the aspirations of tlm eilucated classes in India 
for gradual oevelopmuut of self.goveriiiug lustiluttous in British India, It agrees that, 
wlietever it is found possible or thsirable to oslab.ish t)>c priitcipiu of responsible govern¬ 
ment, tiie tests to be applied for the time au<l manner of ilie advance this end are the 
co-operation ttceived from those on whom thu new opportnuiiies ot service liave buen 
conlerretl and the extent to whicli it is iunud lliat cuuiideiiuu can bo placed in their 
sense of responsibility. The problem is one wliich eniphaiically demands goodwill and 
mutual understanding from all who would seek to solve ir. But, in a matter which so 
vitally couceriis the welfare and pio8|a:rity of alt, tiie Association tcris that there should 
oe no cause foi apprehension that sentiment will be permitted to override sane judgmeut, 

“ Tour Excellency is arriving in India in the later stages of the first period of the 
expei'imcui prcmulgated by the Qoverumunt of India Act IDlit. The period ot Yonr 
Ezoellency’s normal term of office tberefore promises to be one of the most momentons 
in the history ot this country, Tbroagltout that peiiotl Yonr Bzeellency may con- 
tidfutly rely upon the loyal support of this Association. It is the opinion of the Associa¬ 
tion that It can give Your Excellency the best assistance by frank criticism and by stating 
its honest opinion upon all matters on wliicii it may please Your Excellency’s Ghivern- 
meut to consult it. It is in t he siucere liope liiat Your Excellency may enjoy your term 
in this cottuiiy and may be afforded the health and strength to perform the arduons duties 
of your higb-uHlcc that we U'g to snbscribe uarselvus." 


H. E. The Viceroy’s Reply. 

The Viceroy replying said;— 

Oeullemen, 1 shuuld like to say, at the outset, bow highly I appreciate the feelings 
by whicli you have been actuated in coming to Himla to present this address of welcome 
to Lady Irwin and myself. Your visit here has not only involved the inconvenience 
incidental to a long journey, but has also been made at a moment when climatio eon- 
diiiouB hardly allow that journey to he comfortable. Bat, 1 can assure you that I am 
vuty sensible of the advantage of making the acquaintance o( your President and the 
members of your Council, and thus being brought in direct touch with the aims and 
objects of your Association in the tirsl months of my period of office, * 

Your Asbocialiou was, I uudeistaiul, (sanded rather more than 40 year ago, and np 
to recent times found little necessity or inducement to take any very continuous or active 
interest in poli:i 08 . lint the great clianges which sabseqneutly found expression in 
the Brfotmed Constitution in India led you to re-examine yout methods and activities 
trom a new ang.e, I can readily appreciate how weighty was the decision wbioh your 
Council ai rived at as to tiie course then to be pursued. The terms of that decision 
aie Clearly set out in the puhiished policy of the Association and in the statement of the 
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oonsidBTatlons wbtob go««m the action of yonr Coonoil; and it wonid be enperfla me 
for me to congratulate you on tiie decision or on the manner in wtiioh it has been 
Mrried out. 

My predeofseor in December last has alreaiiy paid an eloquent tribnte—the fruit of 
his close observation during the past five years—to the part you have playixl in the 
public life and in working the Reform'’. It was hanily possible that with sympathies 
and political ideals rooteil in British traditions, you should have followed any other 
course. Yonr duly was clear. Your inclinations, your past services in the developmi-nt 
of this country, your intimate association with it, the great inien^ts you represent and 
the contribution which it was in your power to make, all these conspired to import 
responsibility and to preclude indiflerenco. It was thus inevitable that you, well verse i 
in the spirit of representative institutious, should have felt impelled to take a direct and 
important part when India made her nrsr steps towards U’>gponsible Qovernment. 

Eacli one of us can interpret, in terms of Ins own experience and thought, the 
objects wliich lepiesentativc inslitulious arc designed to serve. Such institutions, in 
turn, make a direct claim ufioa eveiy uommitnity ano upon every individual to subordi¬ 
nate personal interests, ambitions or prejudices to the common >>oo<l, JTrom each and 
all, these times ask a contribution acoordiug to capacity. There is none so nob and 
po-^erful that he may afford to turn a deaf ear to their appeal ; and there is none so 
{aair or weak tliat his contribution is not of value. 

Behind and beyond all tlie political or religions differenci'S and disputes tlie Qoveru- 
ment and tlie iieople of India, as 1 conceive tlie position, are partners, in a great 
undertaking—that of fashioning the Inture .>f India, witli its, as yet unkuo’vn, reactions 
upon the lives of .HOO millions of our fellow human beings, .fume can bring gifts to 
the inspiralJon by which the whole most b.’ illnmint'il. Home can assist in tracing the 
design. Many can be at work on the intricate mosaic, out of which the picture is to 
take shape and colonr. fieal progress, indeed, can only come through TesiHmsibiiities 
realiswi and accepted ; and we may feel very sure that tho task is one wliioh will bo 
successfully accomplished only by tliose who approach tbeir work with hope in their 
eyes and trust in tlmir licarts •, for oniy through tlie mntnal understanding and confi¬ 
dence of the workers, can the design reacli completion. And it must depend on the 
efforts of all those who love India and seek to do her gervici- whether the completed 
piotnre will be worthy to mlorn the Temple of History. 

Meanwhile, as you ubservo in yonr address, the day is drawing nearer when the 
accoraplishroeut will be weighed on its merits, and when the Mother of Parliaments will 
be called on to give an impaHial verdict u|ioti the measure of achievement in a sphere 
ill which her store of experience invests her with spi'Cial qoaliiioations to judge. It is 
a soorcc of encouragement to me that, in my administration, whioli must be expected 
to cijaar the period in which these grave questions will claim decision, I may count 
open the support of your association and may took forward, as occassfon may demand 
to receiving the benefit of yonr judgment and advice. 1 shall value this help. ’ 

In couolnsiou, gentlemen, let me assure you that, at the inception of my work in 
India, I knew only the single desire ot joining hands with all, whether British ot 
Indian, official or unofficial, wli.i ate striving to build the India that is to be. It is 
permissible to hope that by socb common efforts we may win the privilege of giving 
something to the solution ot those problems, on wbioli depends the well-teiug and ordered 
progress of this country and its people. 

The deputation then withdrew. 


The Punjab Europeans on their Rights and Privileges. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford, the General Secretary of the European Asso¬ 
ciation, in his address to a gathering of members and friends of tho 
Association’s PuTijab branch, at Ijahore on the 12th February traced 
the history of the Association, and referred to its origin baring been 
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brought: into eustoncd bjr a tna<isara brought in not by an Indian, bnt 
by the Gh>rarnmeiit of Indi i, under which it was proposed for the first 
time, to make a Kuropeaii liable to trial by Indian judges. The Planters 
from Bihar and all sorts of people had rushed into Calcutta and threatened 
to put the Viceroy and everybody concerned into a ship and send them 
all off to sea. The measure was not pissed, said Colonel Crawford, and 
from that occasion the liiuropean .Association had its being. 

Some of those present would not, perhaps, realise the importance 
of what those who took part in agitations of that kind had done on behalf 
of Europeans tn a country like this, but it might be made clearer to their 
mind if the speaker recounted a recent experience which was unfortunately 
only too common. Recently in Calcutta a motor oar owned by an Englishman 
ran over a cooly. There were two Knglish ladies and an Indian chauffeur 
in the car. The case came before a Coroner’s jury entirely oomposed of 
Indians. It was alleged that the lady was unable to drive a oar at all and 
that it was the Indian chauffeur himself who admitted that he was driving 
the car at the time of the accident. The jury found a verdict of “ rash 
and negligcfit driving ” on the part of the lady, it was not the speaker’s 
intention to criticise, but it would bo easily understood that it was very 
necessary that there should bo a body of Europeans capable of looking 
after and ready to vindicate the Europeans’ interests in general. 

Association’s Activities. 

The speaker considered that the finest work of the Association ever 
done was to effect the passifig of the Ritcial Distinctions Bill, reserving 
the right of an accused to be tried f>y a majority of bis own countrymen. 
That in itself was a justification for tbo existence ol the Association. 

Colonel Crawford warmly congratulated the Punjab branch of the 
Association on its recent activities, and referred to its decision to send its 
legal representative to watch as many as possible of the trials of Europeans 
This again, he said, should encourage support for tbo Assoeiation from 
Europeans throughout the length and breadth of India. The Association 
might be described as a tVbite Vfan’s Trade Union. Its purpose was 
to protect their interests, and to voice their needs in very much the same 
way as the Union of the working man did at homo. The only real difference 
was that a Home membership was oompulsoiy whereas here it had to remain 
voluntary. Originally the organisation had been merely a defensive one; then 
it had fallon into a state of sti^siiation and disuse until in 1898 there were 
some who said it had served its purpose, and that its place might be taken 
by tbe Chamber of Commerce and similar organisations. The speaker con¬ 
sidered there was a fallacy in this suggestion, for a commercial organisation 
was always liable to be charged with being a capitalist organisation, and on 
that account its views would be very seriously discredited, for instanoe, in 
the eyes of a I,abour Government at Home. It was decided in tbe end that 
tbe Association should not be allowed to die, and during the past four 
years, daring which tbe work of reorganisation was undertaken, extraordi¬ 
nary success had crowned their efforts. 

A Recognised Body. 

Both ill the Government of India and at Westminster the Association 
was now recognised once and for all as the body responsible for, and repre- 
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Bentative of, Europeans in India in general. Its influence stood side by 
side with that of the Chambers of ComiDOtce of Bengal and Bombay. This 
might be proved by the references made even in tbe House of Commons to 
the Association merely by name, and a statement by the representatives of 
that Association was now recognised as conveying tbe considered opinion of 
the European community in India. 

The speaker went on to mention further signs of the times. The 
President of the Association Sir, Hubert Carr, had recently been knighted. 
He considered that it showed more than ever the respect which the Association 
itself was inspiring in the view of the Government of India. Similarly in* 
vitatioiis received from all pc'Iitical Itodies in India ior representatives of the 
European Association to attend important meetings showed also the general 
feeling that the Association had become an element to be considered in 
public atfairs. 

Colonel Crawford dealt at some length with the political point of view 
and, referritig to the statutory Koyal Commission he said it was most 
desirable that there should be no tinkering with the Koforms except through 
the Commission iUelf and ho asked Europeans to do everything in their 
power prior to the appointincnt of a Commission to collect, in an unbiassed 
manner, evidence as to the working of the administration under tbe present 
Reforms. The Constitutional policy of the Association, above all things, 
must not be a selfish one. It must stand for, and produce, conditions 
which would be lieneficial to India tu a whole. Such, he contended, had been 
tbe liberal policy of the Association for the past three years, and it was 
tbe only successful one for tbe future. 


The Punjab Governor on India's Need for Biitiah Protection. 

Sir Malcolm HAILEY, Governor of tbe Punjab, who was the guest of 
honour at the second annujil dinner of the Punjab Branch of the European 
Association on tbe S6th Febiuary, replying to the toast of bis health, delivered 
a speech reviewing the present political situation in India, and pointing out 
tbe need for Europeans in the country for many years to come, and ox* 
plaining tbe causes of cimmunal and religious differences in the Punjab. 
Said His Excellency ;— 

*' It will be matiy years, before India can dream of dispensing 
with British troops, or with the strung element of British officers in com* 
maud of tbe Indian section of its army. Perhaps wo who live in tbe 
Punjab and who have a somewhat close connection with tbe problems of tbe 
Frontier are better able to appreciate that fact than are our friends in Madras 
and Bombay. We, perhaps, are aware somewhat more acutely that in the 
last resort the bayonet is more potent than the ballot-box. I should doubt 
whether you would find in tbe Punjab at large, which after all contributes tbe 
greater bulk of tbo recruits to the army and has a somewhat intimate 
acquaintance with the work which lies before it, any belief that India could 
raise a national army in tbe near future which would allow it to dispense 
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vith tho British troops. No argument that I have ever heard would eon* 
viooe me of the feasibility of maintaining British troops in the service of a. 
purely Indian Govaniment. It is unnecessary to prove the reasons. For 
my part I am coJivinced of the foot 

Mischief of Cominuiml Differences. 

Referring to communal difforonoos, Sir Malcolm Hailey said : “ Tho 
mischief of these comnninal differences docs not lie in the fact that such 
differences exist. I maintain that every community has a right to promote 
and defend its own interests, communal and religious. Differences have 
been rife in the past histoiy of Kurope and are rife to-day. Differences 
though I trust not in tho present form, are inevitable in the future. The 
mischief does not lie there, ft lies in the fact that the value of honest work 
is constiiutly impaired hy unjust suspicion based on circumstances of birth or 
religion. I firmly heliovo that I have a mass of opinion in the Punjab 
behind me when 1 say that so long as this continues then it is neoessary that 
the administration of this country should contain an element of sufficient 
strength to allow the administration as a whole to carry on its work without 
being impaired hy these differences.” 

Coticluding, His Excellency said; " Great as has been our oontribution 
to the development of this country, great as we believe the field to be for 
further assistance which is open to us, great a.s is the value of India as a 
partner in the Empire, yet 1 believe that Europeans at large arc convinced 
that there would be little value in that partnership unless it were maintained 
by a full an<l free recognition from India herself of the necessity of this oon- 
neotion, not only for her security, but for her development and her happiness. 
Wc wish to stand neither on power nor on prestige. We base our positiou 
rather on the r«iods of tim future than on claims ounnected with the past. 
Our ambition is to stand in India as friends and coadjutors of a people who 
know our value and welcome our presence.” 


The Madras Europeans on the Political Situation. 

Presiding over the annual general meeting of the Madras European Aaso' 
ciation on tho 24 th February at Madras, Sir Alexander MAO DOUG ALL 
congratulated the Association on having gained an accession of more 
members and said that during the coming year, he hoped they would 
still inoreose their membership. There was ample room for the increase 
in membership as they had not quite an effioiont number of members 
on the rolls jinlging the percentage of European residents in tho city 
from the census roporr,. Continuing the Chairman referred to the fall 
in tho subscription and hoped that with tlie support and oo-operation 
of the members the sufiscription amount would bo very much improved next 
year. After referring to tho ijarticularly good reimrt of work they had 
received irom tho bvanoh assooi-ations at Bangalore and Triohinopoly, tho 
speaker went on to refer to the address of Sir C. Sankarau Nair, delivered 
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last year at the Asiooiation moeting with a view to get the sapport of the 
Association in his election for the Council of State. It was, the speaker 
ssidt a very soooessful meeting, though not in point of number of attendauoe. 
When a gentleman of Sir Sankarau Nair’s position addressed their meeting, 
the membera were to have taken more interest in such a meeting and he 
thought that Sir C. Saiikaran Nair deserved a little better treatment at the 
hands of the members by attending the meeting in large numbers. He was 
^lad, however, that the Executive Committee advised the members to vote 
for Sir Sankaran Nair and that they were all pleased that Sir Sankarau Nair 
bad come out successful in the elections. 

Present Political Situation. 

It had been usual for the speaker to say something, on an occasion 
(ike the present, about the political affaiia of India. But ho had been absent 
from the country for the greater part of last year and he did not feel be 
was snflioiently acquainted with the ]g>Htical affairs to refer to them at 
great length. Their Association, as a provincial branch, was not so much 
interested in imperial affairs as they might bo, because they had a Council 
of the Association in Calcutta and that Ccunoil was better qualified to 
speak on such mutters. The members of the Council were more adoptive 
to look after the interests of their community imperially than the members 
of the branch association. That Council consisted of a very strong body 
of Europeans ai d at the meeting of the Council recently held, the Chair¬ 
man, Sir H. Carr, hud reiterated the tKisition which the Europeans bad 
adopted in this country. 

Co-operation with Indians. 

I'hat speech of Mr. Carr was fresh in the memory of them all that it 
was needless for him to go over the same ground. " The position of 
Europeans in the country.” the speaker said, “ has in no way altered from 
last year. They still adopt the attitude that they are out to serve in India 
in the best possible way and the best way in their view is to support the 
reasonable demands o( the Government and to endeavour a further exten¬ 
sion of reforms, if need bo, by all constitutional means. They are willing 
to co-operate with the Indian who is really anxious to the welfare of his 
country and who will agitate for any further instalment of reforms in all 
constitutional ways. But we have no time and will tiover have for those 
wboi in the form of fc'waiajists, were nut for destruction and not for con¬ 
struction. During last year Lord Birkenhead had in his speech referring 
to this country made the Indians understand that unlesa there is a little 
mot<e co*ope)atioij with the Government by the various political parties, 
no further instalment of reforms would be received in this country. 
That is the belief that has been held for many years by the Europeans i.i 
this country. Unfortunately I believe many Indians thought that by agita¬ 
tion and non-co-operation with the Government they would force the hands 
of the Government at home to give a further instalment of reforms before 
ten years have elapsed. They now distinctly understand that no such thing 
is possible.” 

” A Distinct Improvement.” 

“ Since His Lordship's speech,” the speaker continuing observed, " 1 
believe tkere has been a distinct improvement in this country. People are 
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getting down to real facte and they underatand that without co-operation 
with the Giovernment nothing farther would be given to them. We, Euro¬ 
peans, welcome the change of attitude and trust that it will continue until 
parties in the country would bo out for co-operation. We do not wish to 
keep the country with British bayonet or other armed force. Our position 
was summed up very tersely by Sir Malcolm Hailey in his address he gave 
to our association recently in the Punjab, Sir Malcolm Hailey had said 
that our ambition is to stand in India as a friend and co-agitator of the people 
who know our value and welcome our prestige.' That, 1 think, sums up 
our position and to the really honest minded Indian who has ini gallery to 
speak to and has his own silent thoughts, it would be seen that is what we 
exactly want and what he too wants. He would be willing to state so if 
he is quite honest. But I am afraid that many fear to give free vent to their 
thoughts and instinots on account of what would be said of them in the 
Indian pre&s and elsewhere.” 

Hindu-Mnslim Unity. 

Concerning the problem of briiiKing about unity between the Hindus 
and the Mussalmans, the speaker add that not very long Mr. Gandhi or 
Mahatma Gandhi fasted when bo thought there was disunion between the 
two communities. As a result of that fast the leaders of all parties 
mot in a *' Unity Conference ” and (lassed resolutions calling upon the 
people to preserve and work for unity Itctwoon the Hindus and .Musalmans. 
One would have thought that the resolutions passed in that atmosphere 
would have lorue fruit. But unfortunately the two communities did not 
seem to trust each other. In a country like India, where there were so 
many sections one community seemed to bo in a minority in one Proviuoe 
and in another the same community was in a minority. The majority iu 
one Province would ask the minority in the same Pi’ovinoe to trust them, 
to sink their communal differences, to give up communal representation 
and if they joined them, they would safeguai^ the minority's interests. 
Just the opposite views would bo held iu the other Province. To explain 
what he moaiit, the speaker went on t > say that iu .Madras, they had a vast 
Hindu majority who would ask Ibo minority community, the Muslims, to 
trust them and to sink their conirannal difforoiio.s. 'I’be Mahomodaiis on 
the other hand would say ‘ no ’ to such an offer. In the north in some 
places the Mahomedans wore in majority. But the Hindus in the minority 
would not ttust them. Bo the greivt game was going on. But the real 
thinkers of India believed, that the country could only advance with the 
natioiialiatio spirit, if all people, the Hindu, the Mabomedau, Parsee, Sikh 
and other communities, would think that they were Indians first and 
sectarians next. Instead of silting in the Councils and saying that they 
would noi.-co'operato and disturb the Government, if they would go out to 
tbeir own communities and preach the gospel of trust to the people they 
might thou be able to do away with communal interests and can-y on better 
national work. Until they would do that, the speaker did not believe they 
could ever have unity in this country. 



The Anglo-Indians & Domiciled Europeans 

Presiding at the annual general meeting ot the Anglo-Iiidian and Domi* 
oiled European Association on the 6th April at Calcutta, Col. H- 6I0NEY 
said:— 

“ I have a message to you from our late Viceroy, Lord Beading. He 
has really evinced a great interest in the weltare of our community. 
I remember so well my first interview svith him when ho did not know much 
about our people, and I also remember my interview with him 3 months 
afterwards when be seemed to be quite at faith with evei'ything relating to 
us. Since then, I have had several interviews with him, and I can safely say 
that he has been a real and true friend oi our community. He c.ame to 
India, when the ship was in a very stormy at d trooblcd waters, and he leaves 
it now when it is lying in smooth waters, mid I feel sure it will be kept in 
smooth waters by Ix)rd Irwin. Ijord Beading sent me this message through 
his Private Secretary on Maieh 30th last: * His Exeellonny has been greatly- 
impressed by the recent strides made by the oomrounity which you represent.' 
Ho sent us this the day before he left I)elhi. I feel sure I am voicing your 
opinion when I say that you should record in a formal resolution of our grate¬ 
ful thanks to Lord Reading atid also to Ijady Reading.” 

The resolution was carried. 

Concluding his speech, Colonel Gidnoy said :—'rbere is one thing 1 am 
proud to be able to report, and that is that throughout India, and 1 speak 
especially of Burma, there is a perceptible awakening of the political and 
economic consciousness of the Anglo-liidian who is at last awakening from bis 
sleep to realise that the time has come when if be wishes to keep any position 
in India, it will be by bis own eiTurts and not by seeking the assistance or 
support of any other community. It is the grandest thing I have witnessed 
during the last ten days of my tour. This is the beginning of the future of 
Anglo-Iiidia. Why should we not now, when our political conscience has 
been awakened, go forward and accomplish everything we utidertake} ” 


At the concluding sitting of the Anglo-Indian Association the need for 
pressing the claims of the Anglo-Indian community in the changing con¬ 
ditions of India and their claims upon the Central Government for the educa¬ 
tion of their children were urged. The necessity of having a journal of their 
own and a proposal for floating a limited company, with the members of the 
Association as share-holders, for rumiing the same was discussed, and a reso¬ 
lution to continue the existing journal meantime with Mr. Curtis of Agra, as 
printer and publisher and .Mr. Maguire of Calcutta, as editor was adopted. 

As regards Anglo-Indian education, Colonel Gidncy pointed out tbo 
uncertainty about the future of European education. It was unfair, he said 
to expect the Indian taxpayer to pay for European education which was five 
to times more expensive than his own. The provincial revenues received 
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vei-y little augmentation from the community and could have no claim for the 
education of their children upon the Provinces. 

Whatever tax the community ptiid went to the Central Government. 
They contributed two-thivds of the Auxiliary Force, thus saving the employ- 
meiit of ) 6 to i’O British units and elfccting a saving of Rs. croros in the 
Military Budget. The community thus had a claim on the central revenues 
for the education of their children. 

The meeting unanimously passed a resolutioti olaiining that Anglo-Indian 
education bo mode a Reserved subject under the conti-ol of the Central 
(Jovornmeiit. 

Resolutions were passed requesting the Provincial and Central Govern^ 
meiits to enquire into the working of the Anglo-Indian and European oharit- 
ablo ciidowinoiits, and urging early sanction for the admittance of Aimlo* 
Indian units in the indian Army and Navy with oquid opportunities for 
entrance into all ranks as enjoyed by Indians. Other resolutions inviting the 
conimunity to focus their ytolitioal needs for )>rosentatioii before the Statutory 
Commission on constitutional Reforms and rC(iueBtiiig the Government of 
India to either appoint a member of the community on the Roytd Commission 
on Agriculturo or to allow one of them to give evideiioo before it were adopted. 

As regal ds the formation of an All-india and Burma organisation, it was 
decided to seek legal advice as detailed steps for the dissolution and subse¬ 
quent fusion of the existing assooiations into one big l>ody involved legal 
and constitutional issue. 

Colonel Qidney was re-elected i'rosident-in-Cbief of the Association 
after the delegates had expressed couHdonce in him. 


Col. Gidney Entertained. 

On the 16th April Col. Gidiiey wus eiitertuined to a dinner by 150 mem¬ 
bers of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Enropoan community at the Grand 
Hotel. 

Responding to the toast to bis health, Colonel Gidney impressed upon 
the audience the necessity of unity and the desirability of their regarding 
themselves as statutory natives of India who bad to create their own place in 
Indian National life under .Swaraj. One thing which bad impressed itself 
upon him during his recent visit to England was the fact that the Anglo- 
Indians had to oreate their own position in the new India which was daily 
being brought into being. For that reason be appealed to them to sink their 
differences and join the Anglo-Indian and J.>omiciled European Association. 


The Round Table Conference. 

A Round Table Conference of the delegates representing the Anglo- 
Indian commuiity all over India and Burma was held at the Town Hail 
to-day. Col. Gidney was voted to the chair. 
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Questions tor disoussion related mainly to the amalgamation of all the 
different provincial associations with the all'India bodyi and to the future 
policy of the onmmunity. 

Amalgamation Scheme Approved. 

The amalgamation was agreed to by a majority. There was only one 

dissentient_a delegate from Burma; but ho stated that ho did not belong ht 

any assooi-ition. 

Delegates from the Madras and Allahabad Associations remained neutral, 
because, although they were in favour of amalgamation in their individual 
capacities, they had no mandiite fnim their Association. 

Colonel Gidney of need for a Central Organisation. 

On the question of the future policy of the community, the resolution 
moved by Colonel Gidney and seconded by Mr. H. A. Stark was unatiimonsly 
adopted. It stated that the Anglo-Indian community should join bands with 
the Moderate Indimi and the Moderate European fur the advancement of 
India and the attainment of Dominion Status within the British Empire, and 
(h it it should be an article of faith with every Anglo-Indian to treat the 
Indian as his equal and not as inferior as they expect to be treated them¬ 
selves. 

Emphasising the need of unification of the Associations into one compact 
representative body with a central organisation, in the interests of the eom- 
(uunity, Colonel Gidney said that it must bo obvious to each one of them that 
the iiitorost of the majority of the Anglo-Indians was not provinoia) interest. 
Moat of them wore mainly maintained by the All-India services, and as these 
were directly under the Central Government, it was all the more imperative 
that the community should have a strong central body and should be able to 
speak on matters Imperial, with authority. All that they wanted was unity 
of thought of word and of action, and a central organization for conducting 
all matters of Imperial importance. They must begin to learn to think 
imperially and not purely proviucially. 

The Conference was representative of every province in India and every 
association in India and Burma. Mr. Campaguac (Burma) Mr. Desanges 
(U. P.) Mr. Barton (Bengal) as also Mr. Stark, editor, “ Anglo-Indian Citi¬ 
zen ” attended the Conference. 
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The Asiatic Bill. 

HOUSE OF LORDS -24TH F BB RU ART!9 2 6 . 

On lli't Hth I''i'bra*ry in t)ic H mtiit T. Lm-ii OMYIKR drew attention to th*? 
aiiprt'heii.ion puolicly cxiir'-.H-ii liy tlu- Vuvniy willi vufeiiMiort to legielaiion pnipusi!! by 
the Ein<;’e Minis'er;! m tli<- Siieili AFiieait lioviTiiineiit atTecrin;; the righra and intersata 
o( the Kiug’a HUby'Cls of liiii:an iiri;'•( iiiid ■l<■hceat iloinioiliid m Soatb Africa. S>! asked 
foran OKHDrance, tliat tlii'sc nghis Aouid tte (■■lailab y RnaranteiHi and maintainol. He 
<|uoted a Heater iHl<-|>iam rcpori mg a si><!i!rli of tiic ViCi^roy pablished on 20i.n Jannary, 
wbioii they irueted woulif really Itiiiig inaiiora ton boal an 1 let them have some kind of 
moratorium from tliis oreiu pres-iuri! whie.li was put up in Indians “ami which is leading 
great-dialurlwno* in oar own Imperin. rfla'.ou.” 

Hnrd O.iviei, prncoiled to ileal wiin the liiniory of the question, declared that tho 
position had breo ne more serious in .-iouili Ar'rioa hy tho re.intrudnution of the Colour 
Bar llili. Ue q t-ited extracts from a sp--ia:h of Oen. Smuts inciuding a passage in which 
he said Soiitn Afiicanr w.iuld g'kther on iheir heads cue halreil of the whn;i! of Asia, 
fjord Olivier saal i>en. Siniiis was not an aluiinier, but a statesman who had studied 
hist-iry and knew from i xperieuoe wu.v. the elf of the po.icy would he upon India, 
rjurd Olivier said tint geiiemlly in the opmioii of I,ord Lti-u.ling, amt, in the opinion of 
anybody who liml lieen Ooimeo.led wi'li tlie India » t.:ieHC oppressive enaotments— 

the t-iiilour Bar Kill and Areas Uruislratiou I'dll—-vere a disl-inct iiiiriiction of the rights 
bi-longing to India IIS which rlie King's Oiivernment was bound to iiiuintain ami safe¬ 
guard. ’ 111 conclusion. Lord i>llvicr iisknl wlictht-r they were going to maintain the prin- 

cipir of colour ei(Uiility or not; bocauso tiiat priiioiplu hod tep- ateiliy been declared on 
behalf of ilie Government by iho previous (Jovernm-oiis as the Kmpire's bedrock. 

Lord LAMIN'iTO \ aaid ihere w;h no analogy ijetween Indians in Kenys and Indians 
in Natal and Souili Afticit. tlcneral.y, hf wa.s in entire sympathy with Lord Olivier with 
regard to the genelal statement of tlie caw. 

Lord lilUKKMHK.kU, replying, said the position lining that the Government of India 
and South Afiican Imlians liad l)is:ii given an opoortunity to state the Indian case betore a 
a Select (’ooimilt*e, he was voiiiident the House would agree, in the ciicumstanoes, that 
no gooii, possibly iiiicli liarm, niig'nt riisult from a full discussion here of ihos* matters. 
That was the voi.v taken by nil poiiiioitl (Kti'iies in India in similar circumstanocs, and 
ho coDhl not too liiglily pay a tribute 10 ilieir gtsil sense an I moderatiiiu in agreeing to 
tile Viceroy’s l•<•<lu«^t to postpone tin* debit'e in the .tsseinbly on the snbject. 
Lord hirkeiiiiead earnestly liopi-d ihat the new examinatiou of the problem now 
proceeiliiig ant toe pteseiitaiioti of the In iian e e-i! by those diveoily affect-eil would lead 
to a satisfactoiy au.l enduring settleineii'. 

Loid Dlivier weicomeil Ijord Hirkeuheiid's statement and withdrew his motion for 
papers and llie debate was ended. 


HOUSE OF LORDS- i9TH MAY 1926. 

On tho li'th May in the House of Lords, asking for official informalion on the agree¬ 
ment iii'twceu the (fovt-rnnieiit of South Afrie-a and the Government of India, Lord 
OLIVIKH sai'l that the announcement maile in the press was of a very satisfactory oharao- 
ter. namely, that the Union Oovcriimeut had gi-nerously abandon'll its enquiry and had 
ngrei'd 10 proposals mado by the Oove.rninent of India for an op"n Conference between 
till, two GovernmentH, lie declared that tlic manner in which the eorrespomlencehad been 
coniliiet'd by the Govenimeni of India and the dvpulntion was a iiiatter for highest con- 
graluliiUuns to Isird lleailinu, wlio. l.y 1 h diplomacy oml the admirable chnraoler of the 
repr'-seiitalives lie S"1 •cted, hud really achleve'l irojiortant snreess in the history of Imperial 
relations. He askeil wliat arrangemcnis wre viuiteinplateil ns regurds tlio date and the place 
of till- (lonfiireni!". 'Voiil l it Is! Iicld e.incnrreutly or assnciat'sl with tho Dominions 
(lonf'-rence in 'Dctol.er? He was of opinion tliai. llu- (’ouf-r'-nce might raise points, 
which might siieilariy arise, liel ween I'niiuiiiioiis and possilily ali-o Imperial Government. 
In view of its com ecinii willi India -anil the Ihmiinions, lie emphasised the need 
for inaintniuing the Wesiei II slatidard of lil- t-u' sucli staiular-t was impossible in any 

IS 
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«ommanity in wtiiob any clau wag treated as gerfi and helotg oi wag in any way ex- 
nlnded from whole of the vrivllfgeg of that civijisaiion. Be algo agked whether the 
offiecta of the Colour Bar Bill on the Indians would be raised at the same Coulerenoe. 
He said they were as great an infiiotion ag the other Bill which bad now to he considered. 
Lord Olivier repeated that the maintenance of western civilisaiiou was impossible while 
any olagg was excluded from certain oconpationg. 

Lord BIBEEMHEAB stated that no conclusion bad yet been leached ngardiug the 
time and place of the Conference. He would inform the rariiameiit when a decision was 
taken. As regards the queiy whi ther the disenssions will overlap, or he connected with 
the Imperial Conference, the answer most depenn ou cntisidi-iatiMis which, at present, 
cannot be precisely furnold. It deptinded on the date of the discussion. If, lor iusiauce, 
the discussions were held in Lniulou and synchronised wiiii liic Inipinal C'uiileretice, all 
kinds of qniBliuns of deiiveuiencc would require coiiside) atioii. 

It was also impossible to give a precise answer at thiK stage to the question whether 
they could usefully invoke such examination ut tlie Cmiieiiiicr at ilie imperial Ceidcietice. 
He diclarid it was not propost'd that the. Cunfereiicr should deal ivith the proposals 
of the Colour Bar legislation. It was now quiie ceitsiii that the C'o.our Bar Ugisiaiiun 
would beeonie law, though there were pn posals in it, which, lo |'Ut it milihy, were not 
receiveil with favour and gratitude in India There, as u iniidamiuial oistinctiou from 
the viewpoint of the Innian settlers between the l.'oloDr Bar and Asiatic legislation. 
Be pointed out that Asiatic legislation, particularly ou the face of it, was poiuiuil at the 
Indian population in Houtli Africa, This discrimiualion was felt in many quaiters to he 
harsh and diffionlt to bear. On the other hand, they had to recognisi: that the Union 
Government had an auquisiionably grave and general Native problem with which to 
deal, that they were the cusioiliaus of the affairs and interests of Bunth Atrica in relation 
to the problem which beset them, and in tin- general problem, such Indian question* 
ag might arise were secondary, and srcoiidary also as regards ihe numerical imponance 
of Indians in propi itiuu to the popolatiou. 

Lord Birkenhiiid uilded that one can not take the view that some cousideiation* 
most, or even ought, to he decisive as u-gards Colour Bar legislations, as the Qovenimeut of 
India had, not uusoccesstuliy, uiged ou the. Union Ooverumsnt, to be a relevant ami 
nossibly decisive consideration in the mmtt r of Asiatic question. Tlirrelorc, it was neither 
Loped, nor expected, nor would ii hr )o(tihie fur the Colour Bar question to be in any 
way affected by the iiiojioscd (.'onferenm'. 

Lord Uiikeuliisd agreed tiiat an important advance had been marked by the agreement 
to hold a c< nfcrcnce, bui it would be premature to say that the holding ol the Confcrciiue 
uicersarily connoted ceiiairity ol sgreiunlit, or even compromise, bnt much ban been 
gained. He declarril that wlnn the conlrovetsy was threalening to create and exacerbate 
feetiiigs of ill'Wili between citizens I'f d.ffereni parts of tlie Empire, it mast cause the 
deepest anxiety to those who had the iiiieiest of the Knipire at heart. It was not in the 
power of His Majcsiy's Oovernment to suggest Hint, obviously, still less, to dictate a 
solution. The Govriiimriil ot Bouth Afiiea, aili i discussions will) ibi> ludisii deputations, 
bad, not without sacriiice to tlie course, to which they ap|H'ared alrvaiiy cotumitioil, Ci ii- 
sented to the hohliug oi the Coiifi'reticr, which ueceesitaled a postponement, which 
could not be Welcome to many of their own sopporlers, and they miwl* the t'uiifereiice 
conditional only upon fnoad general coiisiilrrations which laird Olivier suprrticially 
examined in his speech. Lord liirkenhead would nut st present discuss it becansi', ill 
bis position, it might, lo some exieni, embniiass the negotislions, Loid Jliikcnhcad 
emphasised that they were iiidebteo, bs iuoeid ibe Ouveninuiit of India was deeply 
indebted, to the consideration aioi paiirnce ol the Oovernment of Suuih Alricainthe 
matter deeply conceriiiug many elements ul population of that seil.guvirning Oumiiiion. 
Lord Birkenhead paid a tribute, lo the h rviees of the dcpuiaiioii, whoee constitution 
was a matter of considerable discussion between Lout Beading and liiinseii. He was 
gratified that the deputation lisd pies<ut<'d the case with tact, peisoHSiveui ss and dignity. 
Be endorsed Lord OUvie.i's praise of tlie. eiioris of Lord Beading on behaif of this cause, 
Tbrougbont his Viceroyalty, Lord Ih'a.ling liail liandled the malier, whicii, in many 
stages, presented elements of combustion, witli his characteristic tact and conciliatory 
intuition. Lord Birkenhead repeated tliat it would be wrung even now to holii our. the 
impression that the matter would he completely <l«ait with, hut a large measure of 
gnccess hatl been attained for t»<i parts of the Empire by friendly discussion ami patient 
negotiation. They bad avoided a cla'h on a great Imperial issue and tiiey were at 
least entitled to hope that the maiutt nance of this spirit and display of Ihe same patience 
during the negotiations might peimanentiy end tlie souice of misunderstanding and 
anxiety, which bad perplexed his predecessors at the India Office for generations. 
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liord OIilVI BR thought that Lord Birkenhead had given all eatietaotion that could be 
expected at (he present Btage, although he was a little dmuppointed that Ijord Birkenhead 
thought it impossible to bring into the Conference the question of the rjglits of Indians 
to which he uad referred. 


The Judicial Committee Bill. 

The Eullowing is an ucoouut of the Debate on the Second reading of 
the Judicial Conimittoo Bill in the House of Lords in June 1926 :— 

The LOUD CllAMt'lilLIiUlt (Viscount t'ave) : My l.i>r(is, the parposc of tide Bi.l 
IS to auihuiisu Ih.- aiqioiniiueiit of two ■lll■nlbers of the Juiliuial Cuuiniiticc with lapciii nue 
of liutiau law auo at a reasuiiatdc rctiiuiK'i'Hth-u. A)i(ieiils to the Privy Council, includ¬ 
ing tile special letcreuces, have grown very rapidiy during the last tweiiiy years, and 
the Indian appeals especially, whloli in tlio years IMOd 10 IhlO averaged 62, have, 1 
believe, in ilie last live years averaged llj pel annuoi. It Inis olieii hem necessary for thu 
Council to sit in Ilivisious, It hns sometimes Ivien dillicuit 10 provide sufficient members 
of the Judiciaiy both to iiiaii the House ot Lsrrds when it is sii.iiiig on appeals and to 
man the two Divisions of the i'rivy <‘ouiieil. Wc never sit now in this House witli fewer 
than live nieiubeis. It is dceirahie 10 have live intmU rs silling in the Kirst Division of 
tlie Privy Council anil not fewer titan three in the Beimud Division. It is not always 
easy, with thn present material, to provide that iminber. 

I think tlial even my (iredecrssors in my (iieseiit office found some difficulty, but 
mine U gi'i'aler. Wnereas they Imd tiie assisUiuce usually of four ex-Durd Olianceilors 
I have only <mu U|iou whom 1 can rely. Three of our cx-ljoid Chancellors by a chapter 
of accidents, have their time fully occupied oisewhere, hut my noblo and learned friend 
Lord Haldane still gives his invaluable help, botii in the Judicial work of this Uiiusu and 
at the Privy Council, sometiines, I am afraid, without regard for consideraiious relating 
to liis own liealth. Also ouo is able to liave tlie voluntary assistance of those distinguished 
ex-Ju.!gi s of the Court of Appeal wlio sii. in this Moubc, but it is absolutely necessary 
tliiil we slionid liHve two meuihcis of the Plivy Council with special e.xpuriencc of ttie 
diverse systems of Indian law and able and wiliii.g to give the whole of their time to 
the iutlicial work when the. ntUe.r tri'uunal is silting. 

We have had, <<11100 IMi7, iwo iiieiulieisof tile Oouit appointed niider the Judicature 
Act Ilf tlial yeui, hut under lurins whicli provide for theni a rrinuiihiatiun which is ifaliy 
nut sufficient veu 10 (lay 1 heir ordinary c.xim<iis< a. Cue of 1 hose, liir John Kdge, retired 
at the end of May last at the age of bl, aiiil 1 shou.d like lo take tills the hrst oppuiluuity 
1 have had sii.cc hiS retiremeut, of paying a tribute in a few words to the great public 
St'iviccs wiiicli he lias leiidered. Ho was apiminled a Justice of tlie North-Western 
Provinces 40 years ago. He rclurneil to lids cuuiitiy in IbUb. Biiicu tbeu he has b(<fn, 
liiscy, a member of the Council ot India, and since the year IHOti an active lueniber of 
the Judicial Coniiuittre of the i’rivy Council, anil 1 ihiiik i liat not only his knowledge of 
ludiitn law but Ids experience of the Indian cliaruoler, and his strong common sense, will 
long be missed by his eollengoes on that Iribuiial. The oilier member silting from liuii* 
is Mr. Ameer Ali, who has also been with us siuOo thu year IUO7, and who has done, I 
need hardly say, admirable woik, but during the last year or two has sometimes been 
prevented fioin silling by reasons of lieallli. 

1 th.uk 1 have said enough to show that some lurthcr assistance is required. Last 
year, after consulialiou wiili the brcieiaiy of Blate lor India,and with the late Viceroy, 
wlio was tlieii lieie, we proposed 10 tlie Uuvrrnmeut ot India that two new nieiiibers should 
be appointed at a salary of £4,000 a year tdteh to bo contributed as to one bait by this 
country and us to one iialf by ludiu, Tliat proposal was brought beiiire the Indian 
Legislature, hut afier riebaie was irjecled. I i'ave read the debate and I am not quite 
sure that all tlie membois who took pari luily uuderslood what was liropused, and I am 
told that it is possible tlial a diilerei.t view may be lakcn at some futuro tiiiie. Of course 
the matter cannot wail, and wliat we now propose to T'ariiiimeut is that His Majesty 
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shoold have aatboritj’to appoint two membari o( the Jodioial Oommlttee of the Privy 
Counoil, with epeoiul tixperiuncd of India, at a remnueratiim at ;£2,000 per aunutn each, 
but that if hereafter India ehould provide a farther aum, then that earn ehall go to the 
members appolat(Ml. Meanwhile, we think that a remuneration of £2,000 pins suob 
peumous as the person appointed may happen to have would form suffioient remuneration 
for each of them. Suoh details as the age of retirement, the qnaliiieation for appointment, 
nnd matters of that kind, have been discussed with the Secretary of Slate fur India and 
are inserted in the Kill. It is not proposed that the twn members to be appointed shoold 
interfere with the appoiiitmeut of the surviving member appointed under the Act 
of 1887, but when he vacates Ids office it is not proposeil that any farther ap(>ointment 
ehould be made under that Act. Tliowi are the short details of the proposal, 1 tl ink 
every one who is acquainted with the facts will agree that some such measure is required. 
Of course 1 am ready to discuss details in Oommittei*. Meantime 1 ask your Lordship to 
give the Bill a Second Heading. 

Lorti BANBUttY of Southorii ; My Lords, ns I uuderatool it, the effect of the Bill 
is to cost this country £4,000 a year more, and Inilia has reiused to contribute anything 
to the salary ot these Judges, who really are appointed to dea) with Indian matters. That 
t-eenis t.) me 10 lie (he effect Ot the Kilt. After the speech of the noble Viscount, the 
l,.ir<i Chancehor, I am lotii lo do anything to interfere with the .Seoon<i Heading of the 
Kill, hut at ihe same time 1 caniiet help expressing ray regret that even iii sucli a small 
niatier as £4,000 a year economy h.ems to be on the side of the Indiau Guvi-ritDienr and 
not on the side of this Uovcruineiii.. I sboaM ■ nvc hoped that the Indian Gl ivernment 
would have paid rlie aalary of tliese gentlemi It, and that in the parlous state of our 
lliiuncra we should liave wiililield payrae.nt of salary until a belter time. 

Viscount HALDAMK : The noble Lord who has just sat down hu'i sp ken as if the 
Judicial Committee on the I'rlvy Council, in what it does for India, was only an Indian 
institution, but the Judicial Committee— 

Lord Banbury of Boutham ,■ 1 should have said Imlian esses, as I understood it. 

Vinoount Haldane : The Judicial Committee of the I’rivy Council is one of tho great 
)tistiiuti"US of (lie Bmpire—one of the really living Jinks which remain. The Navy is 
one, l.t\« Judicial Committee is another, and of course there is the Boverrign. But if you 
lake it away, or if you cause it do its work with insufficient means, all I can say is that 
it is very bad for the Empire, and yeu are losing one of the most valuable means of 
hoidiog the Empire tegether. It was with great relief that 1 heard the speech which 
the Lord Oliatioellor has made from the Woolsack. He has wateheil over the Judicial 
Cemroittee with afieOti"naio care, and now lie shows that he is alive to ila grievous neoes- 
sities. 1 call them grievous necessities advisedly. I have sat there on the Judicial Coin- 
luittee longer than, I think, any Judge alive, unless it be Lord Dunedin, who lias sat there 
siiion be was Lord Prealdent of the Court of tiessiou, and all I can say is that the Com¬ 
mittee is getting into a deplorable oonditioii. 

r will take India first. The cases from India arc, on the average, doable what they 
were twenty years ago, anti not only double, but they are not diminishing in importance, 
and it is urgently neoe 8 aai 7 that we should have more assistance in Indian appeals. I 
am never satisfied when I hear that only three Judges have sat in Indian appeals—not 
that three is nor. a very goo I nnrober, but that the Empire expects that we should sit in a 
Court of five, which is the sixe of tlieir own Courts in most of the other parts of the Empire. 
Not. only that, bnl the volume and the importance of the business is increasing. It may 
be ti'St. we are not o! the qnality and swiftness of our great predeoessoi's, but I am told 
that to-day an appeal averag'-s two hours and t.w<-nty minnU's more to liisfiose of than it 
did in the days ot Lord Cairns and Lord Selborne. That may he either becanse we are 
not so quick or bcoanso the business is increasing in raagnituile and importance. But. this 
is certain, whatever else is obscure, that the I’rivy Council is not dirninisliiiig in its 
jurisdiction. 

I hear great complaints of the Bitipire having to come to Downing street to have its 
appeals tmerd. It. may be that these things are said in Hie Dominions, but the foot remains 
that (he volume of business is growing nnd growing. Even from Canada and Australia 
there come more app- als flian ever, and wo are just entering at present on a long list of 
New 5!<iilond apiieal*. It is not only that, but now Overseas Dopendenoies of the Crown 
are bringing their appeals. We are very busy ju«t now with appeals from Palestine. I 
hove been presiding over an appeal from Palestine t be last two or three days. Wears 
very busy with appeals from " est Africa—a place from which there was no suoh thing 
only a slioit rime ago. And from all p.-iits of the Bmpire new aetivities and new develop¬ 
ments ot commoree and industry are bringing more business to the .ludioial Committee. 
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In that Btatfl o( things I h kv<< Bain-ithiag to aay which I am afraid will be of very 
little oomfurt to the L >r.l, fiinl IHnbary. liot only do 1 think that it if eeeential 

that tide country fiiouid g'.v: -<i u.t ivifi.si.aiioe for liin proTifioa of two morn Judgiu to 
ait on thn Indian npp'iU, imt we rnqiiini urgently more Law Lords for dispofing of the 
appeals that com! (ri) u thi rnsi. of ta i Ji npire. Xt this moment bow are we carrying 
on 7 We beg, borrow an-i steal b•■Vlnsn we have not got Juilgns of our own The Presi¬ 
dent of the Dirorc: t'.iU"t is s.i kind a-s to o nil ? and sit Ibis week. Bo is a Privy C mn- 
cillor, and be will help us our. of a Uw of awkward nilfioulty. And, as the Lord Oliaucellor 
says, we are not licb in et-Lii'd Olianeeilors as wo used to be. Lord H'iualy is surring 
his country on till! Intoriiational Tribunal at tUc Hague, Lord Huokmaster is called 
away to other occupations, and Lord Uirkeiioea.! bol is a high office of State, There 
remain the Lord (ihaitcellor and mys<df, an ex-Lord Chancellor, from wbat may be called 
the Cliancellor’s list. Then, in itildition to that, we have six Law Lords, full Law Lords 
—what in India would b". naiKhI pukka Law Lords. That makes eight. And then, for 
the rest, there have been TWO Jutges from India, aiiii I Hope there will again be two 
udges from India if this Hiil passes. That brings us to ton. 

What business has to be ilisposeil of 7 Six years ago the Privy Council was able to 
do its work sitting in one Division, and this Bouse too took the Judges for another Divi¬ 
sion That was practio illy two Divisions of tne Law Lords, But it became apparent 
that tlic Privy Oouucil, to get tlirouifli its work, had to Bit in two Divisions—the growth 
in Imlian business in itself svas enough to accoaiit for that—and it does sit in two Divi¬ 
sions, and two Divisions ot rh-. Privy Uouneil, and on > her', ri-qnire llfteen Law Lords. 

I have Jalrearly (lone a sam in ariihmetic irmn which your Lordships will perceive that 
there are only ten Law Lords available, including the two ludians, who cannot sit for the 
other busineis. What do we do 7 The patriotic energy of my noble and learned friend 
Lord Fliiilimore and the patriotism of my learned ami noble friend Lord Darling and of 
others come to our assistauce, and they, with great public spirit, make up the unfnnn- 
nately ragged regiment which is ait that we have to bring to bear apm our task. That 
is depiorablfl. Wu have to man a tribunal of lifteen m the three Divisions from ten 
normal Judges and such others as we can get. riomo how we do get them. The patrio¬ 
tism of people is extraordinary. During the strike we had old, retired Judgsg of over 
eighty coming down, mainly on foot, long distance from the West End of London tu sit, 
ami sit they did. The utlier day a learucd mil league of mine in the I’rivy Oonneil who 
was eighty-eight came and sat witii ua That is the way we have to get along. But it is 
not right, U Is not really cuiisisteiit with the duty of the Qovernment towards the 
Empire to leave it with a state of things like chat. 

Tour Lordships will say that wu do nut hear about it; it must be going on very well, 
for nobody O'mplains, Noboily complains because who goes to Dowuing-street to look 
at that Court 7 The Judicial Commiiute of the Privy Council advises the Sovereign on 
appeals from the whole of the Empire, excepi Faiglaud and dcotlaud and a part of Ireland. 
The other appea.s come h'I'f, aud your lioiMsIiips dispose of them, and people come and 
see these beautiful benches. They see a serious and setlate looking body of live sitting 
and disposing of the appeals, and they say, “That is all right." But who ever goes to 
Downing-stre t. A great many people from tadia and from Africa go. There yon may 
see a swarthy local manarch in full uniform, with a great apparatus of staves and 
banners, attended by liie court, coming to listen to the bearing of bis appeal against 
the British Jrown, We liave these things every now and then. But nobody from 
this Chamber, so far as 1 can observe, takes the trouble to turn into Downing Street to 
look at the supreme tribunal of the Empiie doing its work, althongh every subject of 
the Ktng-Empuior is entitled tu go in there and see that the duly is done. 

The neglect of this very important body is deplorable. It may go, and, if it goea 
the Empire will go on all eight, bol a link is in the process of being oaten away by sheer 
neglect and decay at th is moment. It is impossible to g.i on as we are going on just 
now. We have been wi.rking here in the last few days, and we have disposed of a large 
number of appi'als. But that is not because they happen to be shore appeals. Toe 
appeals soineiiioes take a week, 8oni< tliii<'s a fortnight to hi-ar, and we sit only fonrdaya 
a week. Be it rememlKMeil, too, that, the judgmeuts have to be put into writing, and that 
they are long judgments, and have lo be very long juilgmcnts dealing with very iutricato 
affairs, A oonsidrMhIe part of tfio woik doiio is work done in interpreting sneb Con¬ 
stitutions iisthat of 0«ua<lH where v-ry intricsii: qu.-slioua arise involving long training 
an I study, and .n which not only the hearing of the case but the writing of the judgmenta 
is a matter of very great laiiour. These things have to be disposi.id of and unless yon have a 
body of Judges who have bii-n tliet'e a gowl while and arc familiar witli the work it ia 
impossible for them lo cope with thiu work. Foriuniitely, I think the Judicial Committea 
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«t«D<]8 tO'dsy high in reputation in thu Empire, bnt that is only because a great deal of 
troubie hai been taken, ami it is trouble whiob could only be ta^n because the Judges 
were very willing to work, and did work, very haid. But now we are broken down. 
There are fewer of ns available than there were two or three years ago. 

1 have added these observations because t wished to bring home to your Lordships the 
enbstanoe oi my appeal, which is one not contined to this Bill. I am as certain as that 
1 stand here that the Qovernment will have, and as quickly as possible, to bring forward 
a Bill for the appointment of two new regular Law Lords who could sit in the Privy 
Uonncil. Nobody regrets the increase in the numbttr of Judges more than 1 do. 1 
Struggled against it when 1 was Lord Ciiancellor ami 1 have always been against it, but 
there are times when necessity presses these things upon us just now. The work taunot 
be done without the assistance for which we are asking. Those ol your Loriiships who 
have bad experience of these things, men tike my noble aiul Iturnm friend Lord liutiediu, 
know as weil as I do what the pressure is that weaic under. I have vmiured to make 
these observations relevant to the immediate purpOBe ol this Bill mereiy to show tlial my 
noble and learned friend on the Woolsack ia only, in this Bid, dialing with a part of 
the trouble. 

Viscount DUNEDIN : My Loids, tlie only reason why 1 trouble your Loriiships with 
a veiy tew remarks lies in the tact that it jnst tweniy-one years since I ha'i the pri¬ 
vilege of pronouncing my first iudgmetit in ihis House and in the Judicial Commitiee, 
and since that date 1 have been acting, sporadically up to 1P13 and ahsointcly conti¬ 
nuously since lillB. The result is that 1 iiavi; hem a witness of that development of 
basiuess of which my noble, and learned friend fjOrd Haldane has just spoken and I 
have also seen the struggles, the com inually iiicieasing struggles, that wu have had to 
make in order to cope with tliiit iooreasiug business. The present Bill deals with the 
reinforcement of our Tiihmial as reganls Imliau appeals alone and there, indeed, there 
is the most pretsing necessity, 

I suppose for a good Juuge the iiisl rtquisiie is certain judiciat instinct, the 
second is that he should havo learned the law, and the third undoubtedly is experience. 
But, besides that, there is another thing that is nectssary. It is not ueorssary perhaps 
lor every member of the Tribunal, but there ought to he soiiieboily there who thoroughly 
knows the body of law of the system which lie i> presently ailministrriiig. That was 
recognised when the Lords of Appeal were first, created. They were created in a much 
smaller number than their pix-sent uumb<.-r—the number was four—and at that time, 
although it was not sotoally put in Mm Act of Bariiument, it was uudurstooil that there 
were to be two Englishineii, an Irishman and a Scotsman. I know my English friends 
and I sm perfectly ci rtaiu that the typical Englishman of the class of my old and 
noble friend Lord Banbury would nevir put up a Sootsmau unless he knew it was 
absolutely moessaiy. It is the same thing that wu want in Indian cases and what, unfor¬ 
tunately, in our present circuiustanCes we have not got. 

This very day 1 have been writing a iudgroeiit in an Indian case—a most important 
case—and yet I only bad the assistance of one Indian Judge. While 1 entirely associate 
myself with what the learned Lord Chaiicellor has said, it is some time since the ludiau 
Judge who was assisting me left India. 1 thing there ought to be Judges in practicai 
tonub with the law as it is tuluiinisleroii. I should havo bimu glad, indeei', if 1 could 
have had more liel|i—nut help so much to make up niy own mind ns to give me the 
certainty that 1 was not going against any cuireni of opinion which was, so to speak, 
buried in the book and with wliich 1 was not. familiar. While 1 think there ia no 
question of the uesirahility of tiie present Rill, 1 would like to say lliiil 1 tlitirouglily 
associate myself with the remark which Loid Haldane has made as to the uicerstiy of 
ittcieasing our iiumlsTs for other puipims. Ileally the whole qui stion depends upon the 
numbers ol the tribunal. Nobody can say that, a tribunal of tliiur may nut be a very 
good tribunal, t^uppose, fur ezatnple, I.urd Oaiins, Loril Selborne attd Lot'it McNaghteu 
were silting in one tribnnal, you wi.ultl then liave the tinest trihuiia! that has ever eat. 

But it is not only a question of three Is-ing able to do the work. Yon have to a 
certain extent to deal with other stisceptihilflirs. Just as 1 have always thought that it is 
the dnty of a Judge not only to deci le a case right but also to send away the defeated 
litigant with a feeling that lie has had a fair run, so, when you COme to inteiicre with the 
jndgm. nt of high Courts in other parts of the Dnmininus, yon should remember that they 
have a right to feel that their views have been adequately c nsiderul. I Ihitik ii it is oniy 
a natural feeling on the part, for iustanoe, of Cauaiia and Australia, wher. they have 
tribunals of live and sometimes of seven, that there ought not u> be a reversal of the 
judgments of those tribunals by three sitting here and three oniy. If that is the case, 
then 1 think five should be the minimum number by which we ought to have any impoc- 
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t«ut case atijailicated npon. 1 shall not go over again the aritbmetioal earn wbieb 
Lord Haldane (lid, bnc I think a tribunal of five tor each of the three Divisioiu ia 
perfi'Otiy proper tribunal. 

Lord JE^SEEL: ely Lords, 1 think the House ought to he very grateful to Lord 
Banbury fur Ida oricicisin of the Bill if for no other reason than that it has provoked 
two maguiticeiit s|recclics from J^ord Ualdaue and Liord Dunedin, i should nut have 
Kpiikeii myself in this debate if it had n >i been fur the fact that I once sat under Lord 
Haldane when he gave a superb lecture on the Empire at the University of L'uduu on 
the iiuties of the Privy Uoaucil. In that Icctnrn he showed bow the Privy Oonnoil 
bound the Empire together more than any oilier factor. It seems to me that this debate 
ought to be coiisi lered all over the Etiipiro and tliat it may liave oue effect—namely, 
tiiat India may recognise n hat this iMuntry is doing and supplement tlie amount of 
money that is pruiiosed. I am sure if it is known in India wliat the Hotoer Country 
is (iiiiiig ill this respeet they will gu forward aim emulate the generosity of this country. 

Tliei'e is only one provision in tlie Bill to wuicli 1 ibmk some exception may be 
taken, beciius'.; 1 liave heard many arguments on this matter in anotliei place, aud that 
IS tlie reason lor tlie limitation of age. I liave heard it argui ii so many limes that the 
jUilicial mind iiUis nut tail at 72 years of ago and when une thinks ul tint ■ xampm of 
Lor.i HalKuury and Ollier eminent duilg' S mncli beyond the age of 72 one is rather apt 
to have a shook at seeing a provision of iliis kind put ia this Bill. Tuat may be oiny 
a Cumiuittee point, but having iiear<i tnat arguinchl so oiien expressed by tnosu com- 
lieieut to r.ipiess an opinion, f am somewnat surprised that the provision should iiave 
o. eu put lu this Bil^. 

The LURl) CHANCELLOU : iiy Lords, this Bill has evoked some very interesting 
speeclies, and 1 have listened with great iuiAnesi to what was said by my noble friends 
l.ord Ualdaue and Lord Dunedin as lu the uosl for appointment of more Lords of Appeal, 

1 do not mean ii the slightest ilegree to express dissent from wliat tliey have said. It 
may Well be .hat at some future time i or a suc.vi>s'>r of mine may have to deal with 
that matter kxfore your Lordships, but u •thing they havo saiil makes this Bill Jess 
necessary, Wlmtever yon may do as to otiier L >rds of Appeal you must liavo two 
effective Judges with special cxperieuct: in tiio dilUcult ami diverse system of law 
admtuistured ill ludia. I am sure that, whatever happ'-ns, somelUiug in the nature of 
this Bill is absolutely necessary. As to what my noble friend Lord Jessel said, I have 
a guod deal of sympathy with him. The nearer 1 a|ipraaoli to the age of 72 tlie more 
I think it is not altogether a profier retiring age. Tne ligure was inserted in the Bill 
to meet views which were expiessed ou behalf oi ilto 0 >verumeut of luitia, but 1 am 
(XUite prepared, if any different prapoeal should be made in the Committee of your 
Lordsliips’ House to give it full cousideration. 

On qwstbn, the BUI was road a second thtm and cammdltd to a Committea of the 
Whole House. 


The Text of the Measure. 

The iollowing is the text oi the Judicial Committee Bill:— 

An Act to amend the law with respect to the constilntiuu of the Judicial Committee 
of Privy Council. 

Be it enacted by the King's most Excellent Maiesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the liords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows :— 

1.—(1) His Majesty may by Letters Patent appoint two persons qualified as provided 
in this section to lie mombers of the Judicial Committee of the I’rivy Council, and 
may from time to tiuie fill any vacancies caused by death or otberwisu in the offices of 
tlie persons so appointed. 

(2) A person shall be qualified for appointment under this section if he is a Privy 
Oounselloi and is or has been a Judge of a Court wbioli is a High Court within the 
meaning of clause (24) of section three of an Act of the Indian Legislature known as the 
General Clauses Act, lb97, or is a barrister or advocate of not less than fourteen years 
standing who piacttses or has practised in British India, 

(8) There shall be paid to each person appointed a member of the Judicial Committee 
under this section a yearly salary of two thousand pounds, and the saiu salary shall le 
charged on and paid out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom or the growing 
produce thereof. 
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Provided that the wlarjr o( any eooh person may be Increased by snob sum not 
not exceeding two thousand pounds as may be prosided ont o{ the revenues of India. 

(4) A person appointed a member of Judicial Committee under this section shall hold 
his office during good behaviour, but shall on attaining tbe age of seventy-two retire 
therefrom, tnd shall at any time before attaining that age be removable by His Majesty 
on an addres i from both Houses of Parliament. 

(6) Section thirty of the Judicial Committee Act, 1888, as amended by section four 
of the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1887, shall be repealed j but notbing in this repeal 
shall affect the rights of any persons who at the passing of this Act are entitled under 
that section to attend the sitriugs of the Judicial Committee or the payment to them of 
tbe allowances payable under that section as so amen.ied. 

3. This Act may be cited as the Judicial Committee Act, l!l'26 



Indians in South Africa 

The Class Areas Bill. 

In opening the South Afriom Parli.-tinent on the 22NO JANUARY 
the GovornofGeneral’s speech had the following reference to the Class 
Areas Bill;— 

“ For the purpose of securing healthier relation between the various 
elements of the population and safeguarding the proper economic develop* 
merit of the country, a Bill will bo introduced for the reservation to various 
classes of persons of are;ui for residential and trading purposes and for 
amending registration and immigration laws in certain proposals and repre* 
sentations have been received from the Government of India, and, although 
my Ministers found themselves nnahle to agree to the particular method 
of dealing with problems involved proposed by that Government, they 
have given an assuratioe that the representations made will receive their 
earnest oonsideratiori,” 

Tuk First Reading Passed. 

On the S'l'H FiUHRUARY the Union Assembly passed the first reading 
of the Class Areas Bill by 81 votes to 10. The division was called by Mr. 
Alexander, who briefly protested against the Bill, on the ground that it pro¬ 
ceeded on racial and class lines, and pointed out that Government had been 
requested to grant a Round Table Conference, hut this reasonable request 
from a sister member of the League of Nations bad been refused without 
adequate reason. There was no opportunity for discussing the matter and 
they were faced with a cut and dried Bill. 

General Smuts and other prominent members of the South African Party 
walked out of the House and did not rote. 

New Clacse Inserted. 

After the passing of the first reading the issue of the above Bill 
revealed a new clause of immense importance dealing with the eonditioDs 
under which Indians may bold property anywhere within the Union subject 
to section 10 and subsection (1) already known. The Viceroy’s Commis¬ 
sion and other Indian opinion took very iiitonse interest in the new clause 
and eudeavonrod to secure oomplete eluoidatiou. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews, who was at this time touring in South Africa, in an 
interview stated that after a careful oonsideration of the new draft of 
the Areas Reservation Bill, he was certain that the re-drafted Section 10 Sub- 
seotiou 1 was really intended to mitigate any hardship that might ooour 
between the passing of the Bill and the establishment of reserved areas. It 
was a meth^ of, helping to tide over this intervening period and he 
did not think that it in any way implied that a succession of leases of five 
16 
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yean’ duration could be taken up by anyone outside the reserved areug 

after they bad been established. 

An explanation for the insertion of the new clause in the Bill was 
offered by the Ministerial organi Die Barger, which said that, under the 
original Bill, Indians would have been able to acquire land only in the Cape 
Province, and, in order to prevent this, it was now proposed to make the pro* 
faibition apply to the Cape also. The paper pointed out that Indians them¬ 
selves bad broken the Smuts-Oandbi agreement by aiding their countrymen 
to find loopholes in the Immigration Laws. 

The following is the clause in the Asiatic Bill (Sec. 10, sub-sec. 1) 
which was amended :— 

Tbs Oovernor-Qeneral may by proclamation in tin- '*6uzi-ttc” dt’clare that 
from and after a datu to b(s specified thcr<-in no member of any race iudicati.>d 
therein shall acqaiic immovable property or the lease or renewal of lease of immovable 
property In the Province of Natal save in the coast belt as provided in sab-section (2) of 
this section ; Provided that nothing in this section contained shall be deemed to pro¬ 
hibit a renewal of a lease of immovablo property held under written lease at the com¬ 
mencement of this Act. 

According to the amended section the Governor-General may, by proclamation in 
Oasette, declare that fro<ii and after a date therein specified, not being earlier than the 
first day of Angast 1925, no person of any class indicated in such a proclamation shall, 
firstly, anywhere within the Union hire or take over, or, as lessee, renew the lease of any 
immovable property for a period exceeding 5 years, or, secondly, in the provinces of the 
Cape of Good hope and Natal, aeqaire any immovable property save for residential pur* 
poMS in class residential area or for trading par)K>6es in class trading area or for any 
purpose in class residential and trading area. 


Bill Referied to Select Committee. 

On the 171H FKBRUAKY, in the Union Assombly, after making a state¬ 
ment on the A siatic question, Dr. MALAI^ moved that the second reading 
of the Asiatic Bill be discharged and the subject matter be referred to a 
Select Committee to report before the Ist March. 

Dr. Malan announced that negotiations with the Goveninient of India 
have reached a definite stage— almost to finality. Tbe first and chief object 
to achieve was a Bound 'I'ahlo Conference. But the attitude adopted by the 
Union Government was that the particular problem was a South African 
one, to, he solved by South Africa alone with a view solely to the interests 
of South Africa. If a conference was held .South Africa might have been 
called upon to make CMicessions without counter-balancing advantages and 
the conversations would not have taken place on an equal footing and tbe 
people of South Africa would have had a right to interpret the conversations 
as an interference in our domestic affairs from outside, and, as far os we 
could gauge the opinion of the people of South Africa, we bad a right to say 
to the Government of India that any interference from outside in our 
domestic affairs would have been tolerated neither by the people of South 
Africa as a whole nor by the bulk of the iollowors of any of tbe political 
party in rite Country. 

Indian Government and Repatriation. 

The Union did not oppose, in principle, the holding of a Round Table 
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Gonferenoe but it was held it urged that the particular point should be in¬ 
cluded, namely, that the Indian Qorernment should be asked to be willing 
to cooperate and assist in making a scheme oi voluntary repatriation more 
effective than it is by the possibility of advantageous land settlement in India 
or in adjacent territories. But the Government of India did not see its way 
to agree to the disoussion of the particular point. 

Genesis of Paddison Deputation. 

The Government of India, then, farther approached the Union with a 
request to send a Commission to iSonth Africa to inquire into the whole 
position of India’s share and give the Indian Government first hand informa* 
tion. The Union had no dittioulty to ngrooing to this request especially as 
the Government of India undertook that the members of the Commission 
would be men of discretion, not coming as agitators and would not inflame 
tbo mind of the Indian eommuiiity hero and make the problem more difficult. 
Dr. Malaii said that the deputatinn h.td been here for a considerable time 
and the Union had no complaint against them. On the contrary, the Union 
bad every reason to bn satisfied in the way thny acted in the most diffioult 
cirenmstanoes. The Union offered that tlin deputation should, in the name 
of the Government of India and the Indian community, be allowed to lay 
the opinion ot the Indians before a Heleut Committee appointed after the 
second reading of the Bill. 

The Government of India subsequently requested the Union, not to 
proceed with ).he legislation any further but to appoint a Commission similar 
to the Asiatic Commission. The Union was not in a position to agree to 
this request, coiisidoritig that the imsition, since 1921, bad not materially 
changed, besides which it would involve delay and prevent legislation in this 
session and in the face of the iiopatience which existed with regard to the 
solution of the question the Union h id no right to accede to the request. 

The Soloet Committee Proposal. 

So far, we had tnriind down two of the most important requests on the 
part of the Government of India and realised that a feeling was springing 
up ill India and also among the Indian community in South Africa, that the 
Union was forcing through a most im)>ortant legislation in which they were 
so vitally ooncemed, not only against the will of the Indian community and 
the will of the Government of India, but forcing through a legislation without 
giving them any proper opi»ortanity to lay the case of Indians before the 
Government, the country and the Legislature. We felt that, while this feeling 
lasted, an atmosphere existed which certainly was not oouducive to a suooess- 
ful solution of this most difficult and most important question. We, therefore, 
felt it necessary, as far as possible, to create an atmosphere of goodwill con¬ 
ducive to a successful solution of the question. Under the oiroumstanoes 
we thought that this feeling must, as soon as possible, be removed. The only 
way to remove the feeling was to afford an opportunity for wider and less 
restricted evidence to be laid before a Committee appointed by the House. 
Under these oiroumstanens wo had definitely offered to the Government of 
India to propose <o the House that the proposed legislation bo referred to a 
iiieleot Committee before the second reading. 

Conditions of “ This Special Opportunity.” 

To this jiroposal wo felt it was only right to attach certain conditions and 
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safegnardst booause this was. under the oircumstanoes prevailiog in South 
Africa and in the House, unusual procedure, and because the particular 
measure introduced certainly had behind it, and to support it, a volume of 
opinion in the country and, as far as I could judge, there was no great 
division of opinion in this House with regard to the matter. The conditions 
were, firstly, that the Indians were willing to make use of this specicd oppor¬ 
tunity offered to them, secondly, that if they thought it necessary to lay any 
evidence before the Select Committee before the second reading such evidence 
should be brought forward by the deputation now in South Africa, and nobody 
else from India, either on their behalf or on behalf of the Government of India 
would be allowed to make use of this special opportunity, and, thirdly, that 
the Select Committee appointed before the second reading be required to 
report within such a period as would enable the House to puss the proposed 
legislation, during the present session. This offer with the conditions had 
been accepted by the Government of India. 

^ Dr. Malan then read the following conespondence between the 
Union Government and die Government of India and then moved 
for a Select Committee. 


The Text of the Correspondence. 

The most important part of the correspondenoe was the clear line 
telegram from the Guveriiment of India communicating to the Union Govern¬ 
ment the purport of the interim report of the Paddisou Deputation and the 
views of the Union Government on it and the telegrams which show how 
the decision as announced by Dr. Malan was secured. In their clear line 
telegram of 10th January the Government of India stated :— 

Telegram to the Union Cabinet. 

“ Oor deputation, after erKjuiry fn Natal, liave telcgraplied tluir interim ami piuvi- 
eional conclUbiong and rrcomroeiKialionii to ns. yireiiy, they liave been unable to lirnl 
any ioetiiicatien fer the general (ipiiiion, held by the European'-in Natai, that Indian 
competition in tiade iii inoirasing and is c.otitig fruiitui avruotK of cuipJoyment to 
Europeans, bimilarly, tliey are unabic to obtain accurate or compute statietics >o 
indicate how fur, if at ail, the Indians liave i<c<iit)y displaced Europeans in the 
skilled or semi-skilled occupation. They snpgtsi that firsh siirviy of the situation, 
if tue were undertaken, would pieibab.y piove the leuis to be unfounded, so far ai, 
least as tiade and commerce are conceiucd. Tlirir iuvesligations tend to sliow that, 
during the last few years, Indiait penetration has increased nn.y -n ceriaiii tiadis, 
such as, tailoring and furniture, especially in tlio Durban area, while, in t he spbent 
of business proper, the Indian has not improved his po'-ition since tlie report of 
the Asiatic Enquiry Commise-ou. Kuitlier, the expansion of Indian trade is barrel 
by the action of municipalities who refuse the issue of any new licenses to 
Indians and frequently refuse tiansfer of <-ld licenses to new piein ses even in 
close proximity to the old ones. The same policy is being followeil by the licensing 
boards in rural areas. For ibese reasons they suggest that, in cider to verify ilie facts I'U 
which the demand for the Bill is based, a fresli enqniiy is advisable. Secondly, our 
deputation lays stress on the point that it is questionable whether the Bill will efftct 
any mitigation in the economic competition between the two races, whieb Euiopeau 
opinii n in Natal ngaids as the crux of the whole Asiatic problem. 
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» The ^isitivc rrrordiei which the Bill cnntcmpUtee ere : (1) Commercial reparation : 
<2) midential eegregation ; and, (8) the rettricrion provided lor in Claasc lO. Ai regards 
(I) onr depotalion liud that niunioipal administration of the existing liceubing laws has 
aJreaily resulted in luilinn tiadeih being cenceiiiruled iu airas distinct trom those occupied 
by Kui'oiiesns except in the Ciwu of certain oM establisbed Indian firms which carry on 
husiures in Kuropcan quHitri's. Fium the Kuuipeuii |M>mt of view, Ihnetore, the legisla¬ 
tion now pioposi'il iippeiirs uninci ssuiy, while it will seriously aggravate the position of 
the Indian t/adiiig comiiinniiy. They uesuuic that the eiimiuation of Indians fioin trade 
IB not aime I at, as sucii u poiioy wuuid not be in accnrnancc with the general standard 
of fairness, psrtiraiarly, biiice tliry report tliat alii iis from Kurope aie mouopoiising new 
■ippwtunitire for ii'iulo, If tlie object aimed at is ihr niil:galiim of compotilion, other 
remedies seem more likely III be rlfective. The allegation of uiilairiiess of Indian c>ira|>e- 
titiou is sai I to b« liased on tnn payment of lower wages to shop assisiaiits and tlie eva- 
MOu Ilf II gu.uliuus governing il>e tifrnib nt eniployineut. They consider that nieiins ciiu.d he 
devised lu pi'eviriu siieii evasion, iiiid aie sliongiy ul opinion that the niiitler deserves 
iiivestigainm, esis-cially, us tiiey have lji*eu ro.d itiat if board and lodging and oiher 
amcuitiis a owe,', free to Itnlinn nssisiaiitK are inciudeil, the lots I wages of the latter 
•■i|Ual llioeu la.d t.ir the saiiii; dace ol woik by tlic Kulopeaii eiuployeis. 

'‘Witn I'lgaid til (2), residential bi-gregatiiiu, the eii(|Uiries ot onr deputatiuii cimliriQ 
the ubjiClimi lu lids nieasun, wircli 1 have cuusisteiitly iirgisl upon ITuui Excellency's 
Uuverummit, tliat. any nii>ai-ure n iidiiig to depress liie. sociai and ecouiiinic biaiidardb of 
of Asiat.es mty be expccUvl to iiiteiisify latner than mitigale the imiUbtiial and commer¬ 
cial compet.illull between them and the Whitn popalatiun, 

*'Clause 10 of tbc Kill will, iu tile opinion ul our depuialioii, have the most serious 
■‘onsequoiices. They point out, tirntly, that Indian luaik-’l gaideneia who tend lo oluster 
ill every luwiiskip in Natal and a largo proportion of whom bold land on monthly and 
-ai.y a ases from Karo|iraiiH, will be itriveii iiilu tlie coast bidt, where no fresh laud is 
aviiiiabi''tor llieiii, as the urea within that belt is small and almost entirely taken up. 
.''icoiiii.y, il.e Iiuliau market gardeners, wlio aiu now tenants of Kurupoaus, will be 
iiiptivedot their means of livniiliuo-l. Thiidiy, liulian iia>lers outside the belt, who 
now cany lU ImsiUesB in piviiiiees li-a.«i.I from Kuii>in-iiiis, will bn driven into the bell 
nil till! etpiiation of iheir lease. This w’i.l not only iiii|iose great liaidsliip on luuiant, 
out many Iturup ans will buffer as wnl, .\slatic coiigestlun around UuilMin, wliich is 
already girai, will bi' s'riousiy iinensiiinl, lor liic baiiiUiry conditions of the Asiatic 
Bubuibsuf III rban, whio'i are ulicaily legurdivl as a meiiaci*, will beemne a greater source 
of dauger ti puldic healtii, Indians shut off from laud will torn for a living to mure ur 
.ess the skillel irmles, in which the posiiiuii of Knropeaus wi.l be faillier threatened. 

“It is rluted by our depulatiuii te.ai the Uurhiiii (’uiporal ion seems to be alive to 
the baiiiiaiy I'niigi r of this provision of the till', Hiid tliey add that ilm Miiropeans with 
whom liny oavc discussed tne <|Oebiioi., iiuv. aiso heguii to irali.se its piob'tble effects. 
These fuel sand emieideiai ions si leiigt bell our coiivicmu u’liicli we iiavc often pressed 
on ilie I'uioii isi veiiiiiioi.i that a Hound Tall e t'.oili.reucft wou'.d b" till'most satiriactory 
mrlhuii ot iiesliiig witli tile tiloaiion. We liope ihai as a nsiilt of iln- diseussiiiu daring 
the last mniilhs iiiul of iho w liior appnciiiiion o'ilio implications of the Itiii, ilirro may 
nave been sn-ne such moidiuHiioii in liio ai'iiiole ot the Euro|iean polillc rofi.rivd lo 
iu your loli piUMi of .-rp i-nihoi 2lili so as to juslify your (ioreriiiiicnt in eoiisideriiig tlio 
view they have ia|..>.u nt this priqHisul We wisii t.i make it clear that we aa* still willing 
and anxious tu paiticipiue iu a Hound Talilc Ooufereuce iu any place or manner wbicn 
may seem to thrm roost coiiviiiieii'. 

“II ibe Uovi rnmoiit of tiniith tfriiui, tor any leason tind themselves still uiiab e 
10 agree to a Hnnii.l Talilo (Iniifi ience, we ho|>e that the Union Government will agree 
iliat tlieic i.s a prmia fad$ ejise for some tn%li emiuiiy lieforo tlie proposed legislation is 
pruceuded with. .Vpait I'lOm othi r coiisiil<-raitons, an enquiiy appears to be necessary, 
tiistly, iH'Caii.se the exaci facts regaiding I he extent of Indian coin petition in traiie and 
industry do ii it 8i eni lu b" fully known, and, s-coiully, because tho ultimate cuusequcnces 
of tlic proposed legislation may he reverse o: those wliioh arc expectisl and desired, 

“Our drpiitation will, we utidcistand, leacii Capo Town on .Tauuai'y lOlh and we 
should be graeitieit it a Minister of the Government would consent tu receive them intor- 
mally, and give them an opportunity of explaining and illnstratiug more fully llic 
arguments iu favour of bidding an enquiry which wc have only been able to indicate in 
brief outline We believe that there is a great deal to be said in favour of aUowing the 
Tepr«8eniativ(8 of the Indian community in South Africa and our representatives tu place, 
their views before a committee ut enquiry before the Bill is piuceedcd with any fuitbcr. 
The moral efi 'Ci of holding an enquiry would be gieat. It would couviuce Indian opinion 
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that the Onion QoTcrument are not ararae to hearing repreeentations whioh can be urged 
Against the policy embodied in thi’ Hill and that Parliament will not allow the 
Indian case to be prejudiced in oonsequeno ■ of their not being represented politically.*’ 

South African Cabinet's Reply. 

The reply of the Governor-General of South Africa) dated 6tb (received 
6th)) February) 1926) was as follows;— 

«Your telegram dated ICth January. My Ministers desire me to thank Your 
Excellency, very cordially, for your courtesy in communicating to them so fully the 
provisional conclusions and recommciulai ions of the Deputation sent to South Africa to 
enquire into the position of the Indian population in the Union. 

« With regard to Your Excellency's soggirstiou tliat it iniglit still be possible for 
the Union Government to agree to the liolding of a Hound Table Conference, my Ministers 
fully appreciate tlie desire and motive of the Ouvernment of India in pressing for this 
particular method of dealing with the problem. They wish me to state, however, that 
they have repeatedly given their most earnest aud anxious consideration to the proposal, 
bat that, for tiie reasons already slaUal and in spite of tlieir desire to meet the wishes 
of Your Excellency’s Governiiienr, if possible, they cannot sec their way to alter tlie 
i.!eoision to wliich they liad previously come. 

“With regard to the observation in the Deputation's report on the general situation 
in South Africa aud more particularly on the prutiable effect of the various clauses of 
the proposed legislation, niy Ministers wish to point out that any conclusions to which, 
the Deputation have come, must necessarily, an<I do adiniltedly, rest on very fragmen¬ 
tary evidence gathered within a very limited period. This evidincu must ly; supplemented 
beforo final and reasoned judgment shall be possible. They cannot, however, agree 
that such, farther evidence must be colicch-d by means of a fresh enquiry on the part 
<<t a commission appointed for the purpose. This course seems to be unnecessary in view 
<if the Very exhaustive enquiry by tiie Asiatic Enquiry Commission, held only a few 
years ago and of the information which can lie maiie available from official sources. 
Hesides, any fresh enquiry as suggested, will, of necessity, further delay the legislation 
which is urgent and is already long overdue, while, ou the other baud, the ParliamenUry 
Select Committee, to which it is proposed to refer the Dill, will provide the most suitable 
means and op(H>riunity to suppli menr, as far as such may b - ri quirod, any evidence whicli 
is already available, 

Hvioct. Coniiiiittee lafore Second Ut'adiiig Agreed to. 

“Whilst, on the one hand, tiiy Ministers must regret tli-ir inability to aooeile to the 

request of a Round Table Coufereiice or a fresh enquiry, on the other hand, they fully 
realize the anxiety of that Government to place, as fully as possible, the case of the 
Indian community in South Africa before the Government of tlie Union, It is for this 
reason that they picviously adurabrnteit tlie possibility of evidence before a I’arliaraentary 
'•elect Committee by the Deputation from tlie Government of India, now in the country 
after the Bill shall have passed the second reading, Allhough reference to a select- 
Committre after the second leading will imply the maintenance of the general principle 
of the Bill) it will, at the same time, offer a very wide scope for evidence, aud will not 
even exclude eviiience on such a fundamental question in whieh tlie Government ol 
India is primarily ooiicernod, as to whether the proimse.i segri gation shall be voluntary 
or compulsory. To this suggestion, which tiny liiive (liJeie'l, my Minisiers have thus 
far received no repiy, and they are conb<*quenily in doubt as to ihe exisieuoo of any 
difficulty on the part (if the Governinout of India in accepting same. If such difficulty 
should however exis. on the ground ol too gri-at a restriction on the evidence which the 
Deputation might desire to bring foiwaril niy Ministers would agree to propose the 
reference if the Bill to a tteleot (’omniilte«-before the second reading, thus widening the 
scope for < virieiico so as to inelude the principl.- of tlie Bill. They wish it, however, 
to be nndorstood tiiat sucli a propoeal, on llieir pait will be subject to the Governineiit 
of India intiinating Ilieir willingness to availing llieniM'ivrs of tills oportunity spioiaily 
offered, to place evideiuie before tlie S'di'cr Coiumiilee, ilirongii their depaiai.ion now in 
Snuth AfnVs, and furliier that it will la'subject, to till'sell or committee being required to 
report to I’arlianienI witliiii such limited (MTind as will enable I’arliameiil to dea. 
linaiiy during the present session with the legislation (iroposed. 

“My Minisieis liavo gladly aeceded to tin'reqit.si of Your Kxeellency's Governmen' 
that the Deputation, who are now in Cai»' To.* n, slial‘ he reoeived by cue of the raemher* 
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of the Union Government. Intimation to thia effect was eent to the heait ol the depntation 
immediately alter receipt ol Yonr Excellency's last communication and the proposed 
interview has already taken place,” 

Further Representation by the Indian Governnient> 

Thereupou, the Govoriimeiit of India ! despatched to the Governor' 
General or South Africa, the following telegram on the 9th February :— 

“ We arc in recript ol Your Excellency's telegram, dated 6th Eebroary, ami wnuld be 
gratefnl if you wnnid be so gwal as 10 cmivcy to Your ExcclJeiicy’s Ministers our warm 
appreciation uf the courtesy ami consideration they have extended to us and to onr Depma- 
lion. While we cannot conceal from Year Excellency our deep disappointment that Your 
Excellency s Ministers have {oniid U impossible In agree to either of the alternate methods 
put forward by us, as best calcnlateil to lead to a satisfactory suintiou of ttiis piohlein, we 
recognise that our proposals have liven given the fnllest and most anzions consideration. 
We further understand that the offer now made to us involves a departnro from r.hcnaimal 
parliamentary praetiue and prueeilurc, and we see in this another proof of ilic desire 
.if Your Excell-ricy’s Ministers to liud a soluliuu of the ilifBciiit ixoesiion. My Oovent' 
meiit are, in the eiroumstanees, prepared to accept, snhjeot to the eouditions stipulated 
in Your Excellency's telegram, an eminiry by a pitrlia lueiitary seicct ooininitteu before 
the second reading uf the Uill. We note with satisfaction that the tf'iins of reference 
to the CommitU'U will be suQicieutly witlc to iiicludu consideration of the principles of 
the Bill, and we assniae it is the inU'iition of Yutu Excellency's Ministers also to allow 
representatives of Indian opinion in isoutii Alriua an opporiuiiity uf presenting their 
e.sse to the (lumuiittee, which, we (eel sure, Y»ur Excellency's Ministers will agree, conld 
nut fail, inai«rial!y, to assist tho Oonaiiiittce la its task. 

As the Union Qovemmunt am aware, our uhlections to the Bill are fundamental, 
and are against the principles on w.iich the Uiil is based. Wr propose, therefore, to 
instruct out deputation to present the case before Uiu Select Committee in respect of the 
general pritiolples. It necessarily follows, from onr arguments, that we object also to 
the details uf the Hill. Wu realise that Yonr Ezcelleiicy’s .Ministers arn anxious to avoid 
uuurocssary delay, hui we trust, in view uf the very grave coiisi queuces to Indians which 
the proposed legislation must involve, that the fullest pussihle opportunity compaiihlo with 
the limitation laid down iu Yonr Excellency's telegram, will be afforded for the present¬ 
ment of the Indian case. 

“ Wc arc auxiuQS that the offer made by Yonr Excellency’s Ministers and onr 
reply thereto should be pnblished here with the least possible delay, and should be glad 
TO kniiw uigently, by telegram, when it is prnpoM-d to make tlirse public in South Africa, 
!0 enable us to arrange for publicatiim here. * 

South African Government’s Final Reply. 

The final reply from the Govnrnor-(4oiicral of South Africa was received 
through his telegram, dated 12th Ftthruary 

“Your ii'legiam dined ilfh Febmuiy. My Ministers iioie vith great pleasure and 
appreciation the tiadiucss ol the Uuverumcni ol India to avail iheutseives uf the oppor¬ 
tunity 8|)ecially offered to them fur the prusenlation uf the Indian case, througli their 
depututiuu now in Snath Africa, in aocorrlauoc wi=h tlic omteats of my telegram dated 
ihe 6tli February. For the farther informatiou of the Quv«rnme,ut of India, they desire to 
stale that ample time will be given to tlie proposed Select (Jommiltee to hear and ooiisider 
• videnoe, ami thnl reference of the Bill to a Soil'd Coiniiiittcc before the second reading 
implies that the Indian community in South Africa will, through their reprusentatives, 
nave the same oppeutanity and scope for presenting lhi;ir uasii as will be accorded to 
the deputation from India. With relereuc« to the last part of your telegram, lam 
lufotmcd by my Ministers that thi'y proimse to lay, on tiie table of the Honse, a copy 
of the correspondence between the auverunicnt uf India ami the Government of ilv- 
Union with regani to the position of Indians in Sooth Africa, on Wednesday afteriioou, 
the 17th instant The .Minister of the Interior will then make a statement in the House, 
and give notice tuat ho will move reference of the Bill to a Select Committee before 
the second reading. My Ministers submit it will be suitable if the pnblioation referred 
to in your telegram could take place in India at the same time," 
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Text of the Statement in the Indian Legisiatuie. 

Sir Muhammad Habibullah, Member in charge, Education Department, 
and Mr. Bhor^, Education Secretary, made the following statement on the 
17TH FEBRUARY 1926 in the Council of State and the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, respectively:— 

“ In his speech at the opening of the Legislative Assembly, His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy outlined the general course which the negotiations with 
i^uth Afrioa, regarding the Asiatic question, have taken, and appealed to the 
House to continue to trust the Oovernment while the negotiations were still 
proceeding. The Oovernment of India and the Union Government of South 
Afrioa have now agreed that a stage has been reached at which the oorres- 
pondenoe that has passed between the two Governments, during the last year, 
can suitably be made public. I am, therefore, placing in the library of the 
House, copies of the communications that have passed between the two 
Governments on the subject of the position of Indians in South Africa. 

Course of Negotiations. 

“ From the correspondenco it will be seen that, last April, with the 
approval of the Secretary of State for India, the Government of India took 
up direct with the Union Government, negotiations on the question of formu¬ 
lating a comprehensive Indian policy in South Afrioa which would be accept¬ 
able to all the parties conoerned, and utilised the suggestion thrown out by 
Mr. Thomas, Secretary of State for the Colonies, to propose a conference on 
the subject preferably in Sooth Africa, but, if the Union Government so 
desired in India or on neutral ground such as Geneva. In the alternative 
they asked the Union Government to make other suggestions to bring about 
a satisfactory settlement of the Indian question. The Union Government 
replied In June last, that, while they wore quite ready to receive suggestions 
from the Govornmont towards making their policy of repatriation more effec¬ 
tive, they regretted their inability to agree to a conference, since it was the 
policy of all the parties in South Afrioa, by moans of strict prohibition of 
Indian immigration and of active repatriation to reduce the Indian popula¬ 
tion in the country as neariy as possible to an irreducible minimum, and such 
a conference would be viewed with suspicion ns an interferenoo from outside. 

“ On July Hth, the Governmont of India renewed the suggestion for a 
Conference <ui the ground that repatriation could not, by itself, provide an 
effective solution of the problem, since, 63 per cent of the resident 
Indian population were born in Sooth Africa and regarded that country 
as their home, and on the ground that, in order to arrive at a satis¬ 
factory settlement, alternative nieasuros of mitigating European and 
Asiatic competition in the economic sphere shonld be explored. In July 
the Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration (further Pro¬ 
vision) Bill, embodying the policy of the Union Government towards 
the Asiatic problem, was intro<luccU. ai d it, September the Union Govern¬ 
ment replied, regretting their inability to hold a conference on the Indian 
question unless its main (.bject was more effective repatriation, and unless 
it was liraiteii to some dohnitn and concrete qin-stions oonneoted therewith. 
They seemed, however, inclined to favour conversations, both in connection 
with repatriation and with the metliods of reducing Asiatic and European 
competition. 
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THE CLASS ARB VS BILL 
Tbe PaddisoQ Deputation. 

*' In Ojtober the GoTernmant of India replied to the Union Govern* 
tnent, that, before entering into a diseassion of tbe repatriation question 
or the general question of alleviating direct competition, they would like 
to send a deputation to South Africa tu collect information regarding the 
economic condition and general position of Indians residing in the Dominion. 
The Government of South Africa agreed to this proposal on November 10th, 
and the Deputation sailed from Bombay on November 2Rtb. Its defined 
purpose was to enquire into and report on the economic condition and 
general position of the resident Indian community in South Africa, and to 
form an appreciation of their wishes and requirements, with a view to 
furnish material to the Government of India for use in connection with their 
negotiations with the Union Government. That Deputation has collected 
material and come to provisional conclusions which enabled the Government 
of India on Jatiuary lOtb, to press once again, on tbe Union Government, 
the desirability of a Round Table Conferonco on the whole question or, 
failing that, a fresh enquiry before tbe proposed legislation was proceeded 
with. 

“ The Union Govornment replied, on February 6th, that they fully 
realised our anxiety to place the case of the Indian community in South 
Africa as fully as possible before them. Thoy expressed their willingness, 
therefore, to propose the reference of the Asiatic Bill to a .Select Committee 
before the second reading, so as to empower tbe Committee to take evidence 
on the principles of the Bill, as well ns on its details subject to the under 
standing that tlie Committee should be required to report to Parliament 
within such limited period as would enable Parliament to deal finally with 
the proposed legislation during (he presout session. This offer, tbe Govern* 
mont of India have accepted, i>ut they have made it clear that their objec¬ 
tions to the Bill are fundamental and they are instructing their Deputation 
to present the case before the Select Comniitteo in respect of tbe general 
principles. 

'* It will follow from the statement of their objections to the prinoiples, 
that the Government of India arc also opposed to the details of tbe Bill, 
but it is not proposed to discuss the latter, because tbe Government of 
India oannot take any action which might bo thought even remotely to 
imply that they arc prepared to waive fundamental objections or acquiesce 
in the prinoiples of the Bill. 

“Two Important Results.” 

“ From this very brief summary of tbe course which the negotiations 
have taken it will be clear that the Government of India have obtained 
two important results. Thoy have, for the first time since Sir Benjamin 
Robertson’s deputation, their own representatives on the spot in South 
Africa, who are in a position to keep them informed of the progress of 
events and to present the Indian case, on their behalf, before the Select 
Committee when it is appointed, and the Government of India have, on 
their record, a m.iss of evidence relating to the position of Indians in South 
Africa. They feel the necessity of keeping it up to date and abreast of the 
Union. They are anxious, moreover, to establish closer touch with tbe 
wishes and needs of tbe Indian community in South Africa. It is in these 
aspects that the presence of their deputation in South Africa is proving 
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invaluable to them. They have induced the Union Gk>Ternmont to agree 
that the Asiatic Bill should be referred to a Select Ck)nimittee before, instead 
of after, the second reading. The principles involved in this Bill are so 
grave, and its effects on the position of Indians in South Africa are of 
auoh far>reaohing consequence, that the Groverumeut of India attach great 
importance to this concession, India naturally takes the strongest objection 
to measures calculated to I'elegate Indians to a position inferior to that of 
other classes of His Majesty's subjects. The Select Committee before the 
second reading gives a desired opportunity of stating the Oitse and opposing 
the Bill on these grounds, before the legislature of the Union is committed 
to the principle of the Bill. The Government of India gratefully acknow¬ 
ledge the assistance that they have derived, in the past, from the attitude 
of the legislature in regard to Indian affairs in South Africa and the trust 
that, when the members of the two Chambers have had an opportunity of 
studying the correspondence which is now made public, they will approve 
of the line which they have taken.” 


The Class Areas Bill Postponed. 

On the 23BD APRIL in the South African Assembly, Gen. Hertzog 
made a long statement on the international status of South Africa and 
declared that the Union bad secured a complete international status equal 
to that of any other Dominion or any other part of the British Empire. 
South Africa was in the position of absolute equality even with regard 
to the question of secession, but it would be very unwise and ill-advised for 
them to exorcise the right of secession except by devolution through the 
agency and means of Great Britain, One of the first and weightiest prob¬ 
lems to be dealt with at the Imperial Conference was the question of 
Dominions taking over their own duties and responsibilities where oppor¬ 
tunity offered and their interests demanded. 

Or. Malan's Speech. 

Subsequent to tbo above statement on the international status of .South 
Africa, Dr. MALAN, with the special permission of the House, moved the 
adoption of the report of the Select Committee which approved of the agree¬ 
ment reached recommending that the Bill be postponed untill the results of 
the Conference were available and that subsequent legislatiou to be enacted be 
retrospective to the date when the Bill would otherwise have come into force. 
In the course his of speech Dr. Malau said ;— 

“When the Areas Reservation Bill was referred to the Select Com¬ 
mittee on the I7th February, i made a statement to the House, setting 
forth the general course and result of the negotiations which had taken 
place between the Union Government of India. 1 then defined our attitude 
towards the holding of a conference, which was the immediate ol j«.otive of 
the Government of India, and which, as then understood to be proig)6ed 
was not acceptable to us. 1 stated definitely that we were not, aiid coula 
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not, with any justice, be opposed, in principle, to conversations with any 
outside Government but that, on the contrary, we were strongly and in 
principle npitosed to any coiifei'enee whioU was one-sided, in so far as it 
would admittedly have been expected from us to make concessions in con¬ 
nection with our proposed legislation while there apparently would have 
been a failure to counterb ilance those concessions with a corresponding 
prospective advantage. Wo did not consider the G>)nference, as then pro¬ 
posed by the Government of India, to be otherwise than one-sided and as 
such having the appear,aiioe of an unjiistifiod interference from outside wit h 
our domestic affairs. 

Conversations with the Paddison Deputation. 

“ After my statement on that occasion negotiations were resumed 
between the two Govornments on a representition on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment of India that their attitude was not correctly understood and on an 
assur.ancc on the part of the Uniuis Government that, oonsistontly with their 
previous standpoint, they still considered that the door was open to holding 
a conference if a satisfactory cssuraneo could be obtained as to its nature 
and scope. With the very valnahie assistance from the informal conversa¬ 
tion between the Prime Minister and myself, on the one hand, and the 
liCader and the Secretary of the Government of India Deputation on the 
other, a formula was agreed U)jon which, if accepted by this house, will 
form the basis, and determine the naturo of the conference which, before 
our legiislation is further proceedeil with, will make a serf,ms and honest 
attempt to arrive at a real and effective, but, at the same time, amicable 
solution of the Indian problem. rhi.i formular definitely oxoludes the 
ftossibility of a conference whiob could justly be interpreted as merely an 
attempt from outside to prevent the Union Government from dealing with 
its own problem in its own way and which, a.s such, would bo resented by 
the people of >Sou h .\frioa and is, and would remain, uiiacooptable. On 
the contrary, it definitely ensures the co-operation of the two Governments 
in exploring all possible methods of sotting the Asiatic question in South 
Africa on the ba.sis of the mainleiiaacn of the western standard of life by 
just and legitimate means.’’ 

Dr. Malan then road the formula (sec p. 134) and proceeded : — 
Conditions for Success of the Proposed Couferonco. 

“ It is hardly necessary for mo to iioint out that the success of the 
proposed conference will almost exclusively depend upon the extent to 
which public feeling in India as welt as in South Africa will allow the res¬ 
pective Governments to co-operate with each other in finding a real and 
effective solution of the problem. It is equally evident that a new and 
favourable atmosphere, which is rciiuired, can only bo created by utmost 
circumspeotion and self-control; and, let me add, by absence of suspicion 
and by presence of faith on the part of the leaders and peoples of both the 
countries. Under these circumstances, 1 have a right to appeal—and I 
know that I shall not appeal in vain—to the good sense and wise discretion 
and patriotism of the Hon’blo Members of this House when they shall proceed 
to discuss the report of the Select Committee on the Asiatic question 
generally inside or outside the House before the conference is held. I have 
an equal right to appeal—and I know that 1 shall not appeal in vain—to the 
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the good sense and wise discretion and patriotism of the people of South 
Africa. If Parliament should think it worth while to agree to the holding 
of a conference, then it is surely worth while to make most of the oppor* 
tuniiy which that conference offers in the interests of South Africa. 

‘ Before concluding, I desire to place on record my very high appre¬ 
ciation of the way in which the Select Committee has dealt with this moat 
serious and important question. I may say without any reservation that 
every member, without exception has, from the beginning to tbe end appro¬ 
ached the problem without any party considerations but from a broad South 
African point of view, and with the sincere intentions of serving the best 
interests of our country. 1 also desire to express on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment our great satisfaction with the way in which the Government of India, 
including the members of their Deputation, have conducted the negotiations 
and other relations with the Union Government and the Select Committee. 
By looking upon the subject of our negotiations and by practically dealing 
with it as a matter solely concerning South Africa and India, they have 
made a valuable contribution towards tbe practical recognition of the status 
of both the countries; and, by inspiring confidence in their ability and 
sincerity, they have laid the foundation of that sincere and friendly co¬ 
operation between the two Govornmeuts which alone can ensure the success 
of the conference and lasting friendly relations between the two countries. 


Publication of the Text of the Correspondence. 

Government of Indfa’s Statement. 

On the Same day, the 23rd April, tbe Government of India published the 
correspondence which had passed between them and the South African 
Government regarding the position of Indians there. It revealed a tem¬ 
porary victory for the Indian Government inasmuch as tbe Union Govern¬ 
ment had agreed to a Conference to discuss tbe best method of arriving 
at an amicable solution. This victory was due, in a great measure, to 
tbe efforts of selfless workers like Mr. C. F. Andrews in South Africa and 
tbe propaganda carried on in India by Doctor Abdur Rahman and other 
members of the South African Indian Deputation. But for these two factors, 
it would have been very doutful if the U nioo Government, constituted as 
it was, would have ever climbed down, and agreed to the proposal, of a 
“ Subordinate branch of the British Administration," for a Confcreiice. 

The despatches of the Government of India wore marked by firmness and 
friendliness towards the Union Govoriiment, but tbe latter soured on one 
important essential, namely, that, whatever solution was arrived at must be 
such as "to safeguard the maintenance of the Western standard of life by 
just and fair means.” To this condition, the Government of India agreed, 
although, in their telegram sent to tbe Union Government soon alter the 
adjournment motion in tbe Assembly in Delhi, they emphasised that both 
parties should enter tbe conference without being committed, in advance, to 
any pai*tieular solution of the questions at issue. Otherwise, Lord Reading's 
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Qovernmeut, baolced by the strong force of Indian opinion both in India and 
South Africa, carried on the negotiations successfully. 

The following is the text of the Government of India’s official statement 
on South Africa:— 

“ On February 17th last, the Government of India published the corres* 
pondeuce, (see p. 124) which had passed between them and the South African 
Government, since April 8th 1925, regarding the Indian question in South 
Africa. The papers then published showed that the Government of India, being 
gravely concerned at the series of Ordinances curtailing India’s civil and 
economic rights and privileges recently passed in South Africa, took the 
initiative in sugge^-ting a oonferenoo between their representatives and the 
representatives of the Union Govornment as a preliminary to the formulation 
of a comprehensive Indian policy in South Africa which would afford an 
acceptable solution of the whole question. 

The Union Government saw. however, difficulties in the way of accepting 
this suggestioii, and decided that a preferable course was to bo put forward 
in the form of a Bill, the alternative proposals for dealing with the Indian 
question, which they favoured. This Bill, known as the Areas Reservation 
and Immigration and Registration (Further provision) Bill, was introduced 
into the South African Parliament last.July. In order to place the Govern* 
ment of India in a position to appreciate the circumstances which had led 
up to the Bill and to make representations regarding it with special 
reference to the general question of alleviating direct competition between 
Asiatics and Ituiopeans, they agreed that the Government of India should 
send a deputation to South Africa. Tlie deputation s;iiled on November 25th 
1926, and its pi-oliniinary report was received in India early in January. 

On the basis of the fact disclosed in that report, the Government of 
India felt justified in renewing their proposal for a round table conference, 
and pressed that, if that proposal was still unacceptable, there was a case 
for a fresh enquiry before the proposed legislation was proceeded with. 
Neither of these suggestions commondod themselves to the Union Govern* 
ment, who, however, expressed their willingness to give the Government 
of tndia an oppoituniry of placing the cose of the Indian community in 
South Africa iully lieioro thorn, by ofieriug to take the course of proposing 
the reference ot the Areas Reservation Hill to a select committee before, 
instead of after, the second reading in order that the Indian objoctioiis to the 
Bill might be hoard in respect of its principles as well as in respect of its 
details. 

This offer, the Govornment of India accepted, and their deputation 
appeared before the Select Committee, early in March, and presented the 
Indian case against, the Bill on bioiul grounds of principle. In the mean* 
time it appeared, from the ropoil of the speech in which the Minister of the 
Interior had moved that the Areas Reservation Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee, that Ibe Union Government were possibly under some mis* 
apprehousion regarding the attitude of the Government of India towards a 
round table conference. They, theroioro, again addressed the Union Govern* 
ment, pointing out that they were us anxious as ever to participate in a 
round table oonieronoe, and bad no desire to limit the scope of its discus* 
sions in the manner which the Minister seemed to suppose. 

Ministers’ Consultation with Paddisou Deputation. 

In reply to the communication the Union Government stated that they 
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were prepared io take snoh steps as were still at their disposal, to keep 
the door open for a further consideration of the Indian question, provided 
that they had an assurance of the prahability that the problem would be 
really and effectively solved through the instrumentality of a conference. 
This evidence that the Union Government were no longer averse to the idea 
of a conference on certain terms, was welcomed by the Goveniment of 
India, who expressed themselves as equally anxious that the conference, if 
arranged, should not prove abortive, and pressed the view that the right 
methods of arriving at a real and effective solution of the Indian question 
would be for both the parties to enter the conference without being committed 
in advance, to any particular solution <>f the questions at issue. They sug¬ 
gested that the Union Ministers might confer informally with the Leader 
of the Indian Deputation, in order to ascertain whether the obstacles in the 
way of a confcretico could not be overcome. The suggested conversations 
took place at Gape Town early in April, and resulted in a better understand¬ 
ing and appreciation of the respective points of view and difficulties of the 
two Governments, 

The Ufiioii Government have impressed upon the Government of India 
that public opinion in South Africa would not view with favour any settle¬ 
ment which did not hold out a reasonable piospect of safeguarding the 
maintenance of western standards of life by just and legitimate means, and 
on this basis have agreed to enter a conference, the recommendations of 
which will be subject to confirmation by the Government of both the countries. 
They have also agreed, subject to the approval of the Union Parliament, to 
^lostpone further progress with Areas Kosorvation Bill until the results of 
the conference are available. The biisis on which the conference will be 
held is embodied in the following formula which has been accepted by the 
Governments:— 

Tub Formula Agrrbd Upon. 

" The Government of the Union of South Africa and the Government 
of India have boon in further communication with each other 
regarding the best method of arriving at an amicable solution of 
the Indian problem. The Government of the Union have im¬ 
pressed upon the Govornment of India that public opinion in 
South Africa will not view with favour any settlement which 
does not hold out a reasonable prospect of safeguarding the 
maiutetiance of standards of life by just and legitimate means. 
The Government of India are prepared to assist in exploring all 
possible methods of settling the Asiatic question, and have offered 
to enter into a conforenco with the Union Government for the 
purpose. Any pro^iosals that the conference might make would be 
subject to confirmation by the Governments of the two countries. 
The Union Government have ncceptod the offer of the Govern¬ 
ment of India ; and in order to ensure that the conference should 
meet under the best auspices have decided, subject to the 
approval of the Select Committee and the Parliament, not to 
proceed further with the Areas Reservation and Immignitfon 
and Registration (Further Provision) Bill until the results oi 
the conference are available." 
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Text of the Correspondence. 

The following is the text of the correspondence which preceded the 
announcement regai-ding the agreement of the Union Government to a 
conference to come to an amicable settloment of the Indian question. 

Telegram from India Government. 

Telegram to the Governor-General of >*^uth Afrioai Cape Town, dated 
Delhi, 20th Fehrnary 1926 ;— 

The Government of India understand, from the reports which they have 
received, that the Minister of the Interior in his speech, moving that the 
Areas Reservation Bill bo referred to a Select Committee before the second 
reading, stated that the Government of India had been informed by the 
Union Government that, while they wore not opposed in principle to a I'ound 
table conference, the discussions must include the question of ways and means 
required to make the sohomo of voluntary repatriation of Indians moro offoo- 
tive and that, had the Government of India agreed to this point boing included 
in the Agenda, a Bound Table Confereuee would have been hold, but, that 
as we did not see our way to agree to a discussion of this particular point, the 
Union Government could not agree to the Conforenoe. 

If Dr. Malan has been oorreotly reported, we fear that there has been 
some miauiidorstandtng regarding our attitude on this puitit. In our telegram 
dated 9tb October we made it clear that a Coniereiico of which the main 
object was to expedite Indian ropatriati<»ii, was not contemplated by us. We, 
nevertheless indicated that we were i)roi)ared to discuss the working of the 
existing system of voluntary repatriation, and mainbuued the same attitude 
in subsequent oommunioations. We have never refused to include the ques¬ 
tion of repatriation, as above described, within the scope of the discussion of 
the proposed oonforence. We are as anxious as ever to participate in a 
Round Table Oonforence wtich would include the repatriation question, 
limited, as above stated, in scope. 

We should be very grateful if the Minister of the Interior would take an 
early opportunity of dispelling the misconception to which, we fear, his speech 
may have given rise. We understand that the ('‘ape J'imis, in a leading 
article on the 28th February, has already brken the point that the attitude of 
the Governrooiit of Lidia in refusing to discuss voluntary repatriation made 
the holding of the Confereuee iiuiiossible. We are most anxious to secure an 
unprejudiced reception for the statement which our representatives will 
shortly make before the Select Committee, and confident that Vour Excel¬ 
lency's ministers will understand our desire to remove any misapprehension 
which might possibly prejudice public opinion against the ease which they 
will present. 


S. African Cabinet’s Reply. 

Telegram from the Governor-General of South Africa, Cape Town, dated 
lOtb (Received on the lltb) March 1926 : 

Your telegram dated 20th February. My Ministers desire to state that, 
in their opinion, no discrepancies exist between the statements of the Minister 
of the Interior in the ilssembly, to which you refer, and the actual course of 
the negotiations, as revealed in the published correspondence. A reference 
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to my telegrams dated 16th June aud 24th September 192B, most, in their 
view, remove all possible doubts. 

It was clearly the attitude of the nniou Government that no Conference 
however restricted in scope, was possible unless some definite prospect was 
held out, beiorehand, that it would result in a considerable reduction of the 
Indian population. 

They further clearly intimated that they welcomed tentative and pro* 
visional proposals to this effect, and that their attitude with regard to the 
holding of a Conference would ovoutually depend upon the nature aud prac¬ 
ticability of any repatriation scheme offered as a basis for further discussions 
at such a Conference. They even went so far as to suggest the particular 
form of additional inducements which, with the assistance and co-operation 
of the Government of India, might be offered to Indians as a part of such 
repatriation scheme, besides agreeing to the inclusion of at least one other 
important aspect of the Indian problem, which has been put forward by your 
Government within the range of the proposed Conference. 

It was only after the Government of India bad intimated in your 
telecram of 9th October 1926, that they did not intend to explore the possi¬ 
bilities of more effective repatriation with the object of bringing about a con¬ 
siderable reduction of the Indian popuhition, but wished merely to confine 
themselves to helpful suggestion in connection with the existing repatriation 
scheme, that further attempts on the part of the Union Government, to arrive 
.at a satisfactory basis for a Conferenoe, wore dropped. 

My Ministers, accept the assurance expressed in the second paragraph of 
your telegram, that the real attitude of the Government of India has been 
misunderstood by them. They also note that, according to Your Excellency's 
telegram, dated the 26th November, 1926, it wm clearly the intention of the 
Government to put forward definite proposals in connoction with repatriation, 
after oonsideririg the report of their deputation to the Union. 

Under these circumstances, my Ministers wish to assure the Govern¬ 
ment of India that, provided they could bo made to feel that they have the 
necessary assuranoe of the probability that tbe problem will really and effec¬ 
tively be solved by consenting to a Round Table Conferenoe, they are 
prepared to take such steps as arc still at their disposal to keep the door 
open for a further consideration of the question. They trust that tbe 
Government of India will realise that the progress of the Bill through 
Farliament cannot be bold up unless such action can be clearly justified to 
Parliament and in the eyes of tbe people of South Africa by the nature 
and adequacy of the assurance given; and, therefore, unless the Ministers 
are enabled to point to some very definite and .'ubstantial prospective results 
to be anticipated from the proposed oonfereoce, they cannot contemplate tbo 
possibility of agreeing, at this stage, to tbo bolding of such a conference. The 
Government of India will, therefore, understand that the assurance, so far 
offered by them, in cnnnootinii with the system of repatriation at present 
obtaining, is for tbe purpose of formulating a satisfactory basis for a 
conference, altogether inadequate. 

Further T e 1 e a r a m irom Delhi. 

Telegram to the Governdr-Gencral of South Africa, Cape Town, dated 
26tb March, 1926 

Your telegram dated March iOth. We have not yot seen tl-.e text of 
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the speech delivered by the VTInister of the Interior on February I7th. and 
are therefore glad to receive the assurance from Your Exeellenoy’s Gktvecn* 
tnent that it was, in no way, disorepant with the aotual oonrso of negotiations. 
Your Exoellency’s telegram makes it olear to us that the Union Government 
are not averse to the idea of a Conferenoe provided they are satisfied that 
such a Conference -wjU hold nut a definite prospect of leading to a real and 
effective solution of the Indian problem. We appreciate the desire of Your 
Excellency’s Ministers to obtain an assurance on this and to find a formula, 
acceptable to Your Government and iniue, as the basis of the Conference 
which would enable discussions to be initiated. We ourselves are equally 
anxious that, if a Conference takes phice, it should not prove abortive or 
lead to misunderstanding, and, it is with this object in vieWi that we desire 
that there should be no misapprehension about our own attitude. 

As we explained in our telegram of October 9th we are unable to' 
agree to enter a Conference of whioh the object would be to effect a oou' 
sidcrablo reduction of the Indian population, and we still adhere to this 
opinion. In our view, the right method of arriving at a real and effective 
solution of the Indian question would be for both the parties to enter the 
Conference without being cuniniittod, in advance, to any particular solutiou 
of the (luesfion at issue. We ourselvos would enter such a Conferenoe 
with the siicorc intention of disoussing frankly with the Union Govern* 
ment all possible methods of settling the Asiatic question, of understanding 
the dilliouUidS whioh have led to the present policy of the South Afrioan 
Oovornineiit and of explaining our own diffioulties in aoquiesoing in that 
policy and the objects which we have in view. In an atmosphere of better 
m\iUul understanding, whioh wo believe this exchange of views will establish, 
we are hopeful that an a'grcoinent may be rendered possible as to th» 
general lines on which the question cm be finally settled. As a preliminary 
step, we wotdd suggest tin.t tho Union Ministers might consent to confer 
informally with tho fjeader of our Ooputatiuu with a view to asesrtaining 
whether the obstaolos in the way of tho Couferoiioe cannot be overoome. 
We cannot, of ooiirso, agree to invest Mr. Paddison with plenipotentiary 
powers to act on our behalf; and any arrangement suggested after 
consultation with Your Excellency's Ministers wovid be subject to our eon* 
firmation after receipt by us of his report and after disoussion with him. 

We are impressed with the difficulty of arriving at an underatanding 
by telegraphic oorrospondonce and it is on this account that we propose a 
personal discussion, and have always held that a conferenoe affo^s tho 
most hopeful method of dealing with this question. In the event of an 
agreement being reached regarding the Conference, meetings between tho 
representatives of this Government and of the Union Government might 
conveniently be held either formally or informally at the time of the 
meeting, in October next, of the Imperiat Conference or, if necessary, at an 
earlier date. 

We assume that the progress with regard to the pending legialatioa 
would be held upon until the Conference has had an opportunity of discussing 
the question in all its bearings. 

South Africa Agrees to a Conference. 

Telegram from tho Governor-General of South Afrioa dated 13th 
(received on 14th April 1926) 
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In reply to your telegram dated 26th Maroh, my Ministers desire to 
inform the Government of India that, in compliance with their request, the 
Prime Minister and the Minister of the Interior have informally conferred 
with Mr. Paddison, leader, and Mr. Bajpai, Secretaiy of the deputation, 
and that the conversations have undoubtedly resulted in a mutually hotter 
understanding and appreciation of the respective points of view and 
difficulties of the two Governments. My Ministers do not consider the diver¬ 
gence in point of view or the difficulties so gi eat that it should be deemed 
impossible to find a satisfactory basis for in formal conversations which 
might lead to an amicable sottlemont, as long as it remains understood 
that such conversations shall, on both sides, be entered into and conducted 
with a sincere desire and intention to co-operate in finding a real and 
effective solution of the Indian problem. Any Conference which could 
justly be interpreted as a more attempt from outside to prevent the Union 
Government from dealing with its own i>ro>>lemB in its own way, will be 
resented by the people of South Africa, and is, and will continue to be, 
unacceptable. 

As was pointed out in previous correspondence, the European commu¬ 
nity in South Africa consider that their economic position and civilisation 
are seriously menaned by tho presence and unfair competition of Asiatics ; 
and the demand on their part that steps shall be taken, without delay, to 
counteract that menace, is insistent and practically unanimous. This fact 
has been corroboiated, to tho fullest extent by the evidence laid before the 
Select Committee. My Ministers, therefore, wish to impress upon the 
Government of li^dia that opinion in South Afiioa will not view with favour 
any settlement which does not hold out a reasonable prospect of safeguarding 
the maintenance of Western standards of life by just and legitimate means. 
If tbe Govoriimcnt of India could accept this presentation of the position 
as the correct one, and could further express their willingness to assist in 
explorinr all possible methods of settling the Asiatic question, the Union 
Government will be ready to accept their offer to enter into a Conference 
for the |iurpose. Any proposal which such a Conference might make would 
be subject to confirmation by (ho Governmonls of tho two countries. 

Ill order to ensure that the Conference, if finally agreed upon, shoiild 
meet under the best auspices, my Ministers have decided, subject to the 
approval of the Select Committee ai d the Parliament, not to proceed further 
with tbe Areas Eeservation and Immigration and KegiFtnition (Further 
Provision) Bill, until tho results of the Conferoi co are available. Should 
tbe reply of tbe (loveriimont of India ho favourable, and u final agreement in 
regard to the holding of a Conference be reached, ray Mii,ister« suggest that 
such agreement shall bo embodied in tbe following terms, which could form 
the basis, and bo included in any official public attempt to be made at a 
later date: — 

" The Government of the Union of South Africa and tbe Government of 
India have been in further communication with each other regard¬ 
ing tho best method of arriving at an amicable solution of the 
Indian problem. The Government of tho Union have impressed 
upon the Government of India that public opinion in South 
Africa will not view with favour any settlement which does not 
bold out a reasonable prospect of safeguarding the maintenance of 
the Western standard of life by just and legitimate means. The 
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Governmeut of India aro prepared to assiafe in exploring all poa~ 
aible methods of setting the Asiatic question, and have offered to 
enter into a Conferonoo with the Union Governmont for the 
purpose. Any proposal the Conforerioe might make, would be 
subject to oonfirmation by the Governments of the two countries. 
The Union Govorinnont have accepted the offer of the Govertr 
merit of India; and, in order to ensure that the Couforence should 
meet under the best auspices have decided, subject to the 
approval of the Select Committee and the Parliament, not to pro¬ 
ceed further with the Areas Reservation and Immigration and 
Registration (Further Provision) Bill until the results of the 
Conference arc available. With a view to the limited time of the 
Select Committee and in order that they may be enabled to make 
the necessary recommendatioua, my Ministers will be glad to be 
favoured with an early reply ”. 

India Government on the Terms. 

Telegram to the Govornor-Genoral oi .South Airica, Capa Town, dated 
17th April 19‘J6 

Your tfilofram dated 13th April. Wo learn with great satisfaotion that 
the convorsationa botwoon Your .Kxcalloncy’a Ministers and the Leader and 
the Secretary c f our Doptttaiion have led to a bettor understanding and 
appreciation oc the rospec'ivc jmints of view and diflioultiea of the two 
Governmonts, and that, as a I'dsult of them, the Union Government are pre¬ 
pared to enter intj a Conforoiico with us with the object of exploring all 
possible methods of setting i.ho Asiatic question iti South Africa, consistent 
with the niaintonanco of the Wosloni standard of life. 

Wo have constantly aiUnnod our belief that a Conferonoe affords the 
most*'hopoful method of dealing wir.h this question, and wo therefore gladly 
accept the proposal which ia now made to us. The terras in which it is possi¬ 
ble to embody the agroenionf. to hold a Confnrenoe afford, fn our opinion, a 
suitable basis for its proceedings, and have our complete concurretioe. 

Wo iiooept the statement of Your Excellency’s Government that public 
opinion in South Africa would not view with favour any settlement which 
docs not hold a rcosouablo prosimct of safeguarding the maintenance of 
Western standards of life by just and legitimate means; and for our own 
part wo will enter the Conforoiico with the sincere desire of co-operating 
with the Union Government in finding a solution of tho Asiatic question 
which can ^ honourably accepted by the Governments and people, both 
of South Africa and of India. Wo agree further that it is essential that 
any proposals that tho Conferonoe may make should be subject to confirma¬ 
tion by the Governments of both countries. 

It is understood that, in presenting tho report of the Select Committee 
on tho Areas Reservation Bill, tho Minister of the Interior will announce the 
agreement that, has boon arrived at, between tho two Governments, and will 
move that Parliament should not proceed further with the Bill until the 
results of the conference ai'o available. Wo should be glad to know on what 
date this aniiounoement will ho made, in order that we may arrange for 
simultaneous lEublication in this country. 
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Proceedings of the Select Committee. 

The Select Committee of the South African Legislature on the Class 
Areas Bill consisted of Dr. Malan (Minister of the i Interior) as Chairman. 
Messrs. Alexander, (Toulter, Duncan, Fordham, Hattingh, Lennex, Maraiok. 
Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, Messrs. Pearce, Beyburn, Bood van Hess and 
Tennooten as members. The Committee sat for 23 days in March— April 
and orally examined 31 witnesses besides considering many written ropresen* 
tations including one from the Consul-General ior China. 

One March 26 Dr. Malan moved : That the Committee recommends to 
the House that the principles embodied in the subject of the Bill be approved. 

Voluntary Agreement. 

Mr. Alexander moved as an amendment: 

1. That in the opinion of this Committee the only just and effective 
method of meeting the alleged unfair competition of the Asiatic in trade and 
industry and to improve his alleged insanitary habits, is not to introduce 
legislation of a general kind affecting all sections of the community alike and 
insisting on a strict observanee by all of civilised ecotiomic and living 
standairis. 

2. That in the opinion of the Committee it is desirable to explore 
every avenue leading to a solution of the Asiatic problem in South Africa on 
voluntary lines, which will remove the fear on the part of the European 
population in South Africa of Asiatic encroachment and which will prevent 
any feeling of humiliation on the part of Asiatics in South Africa or the 
people of India, 

3. That to achieve this result the Bill should not be proceeded with 
further this session. 

4. That the Government should consider the advisability of resuming 
negotiations for a Round lable Conference with the Government of India and 
the advisability of drawing up an agenda for such Conference as soon as 
possible after the conclusion of the Conference. 

A Bettor Method. 

Mr. Beyburn moved, as a further amendment: 'Jho Committee having 
heard the evidence considers that a better method of solving the Asiatic 
question might possibly be achieved by a Conference between the Govern¬ 
ment, one of the main items on the agenda being the impiovrmeni of the 
facilities for repatriation of Asiatics from South Africa, and recommends that 
before proceeding with the pufrsage of the Bill every avenue open for a non* 
contentious settlement of the Asiatic question should be explored. 

The Chairman stated (bat the question of negotiatioi s between the 
Government of India and the Government of the Union was a matter of 
Government policy, and that what had been referred to the Committee was 
not the question of whether (here shall be Bound Talde Conference and what 
the terms of reference of such a Conference should be. But what had been 
referred to the Committee was tbe sulqeot of the Bill, and in bis opinion, 
any resolution on the part of tbe Committee recommending a Bonnd Table 
Conference was outside the scope of tbe terms of referenoe of the Com* 
mittee. For those reasons he ruled out of order paragraphs (4) and (6) of 
Mr. Alexander's amendment as well as tbe amendment proposed by Mr. 
Beyburn. 
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Spefther’s Ruling Obtained. 

On the motion ol Mr. Alexander it was resolved to obtain the ruling of 
the Speaker of the Assembly on the points raised by the Chairman of the 
Committee. When the Committee met next on March 30, the Minister of 
the Interior aunouneed that the speaker had rulod that the amendments wore 
in order as the Bill was referred to the Select Committee before the second 
reading. Following numerous deliberations the Chairman of the Committee 
moved on April 20 :— 

“ Having been informed that further negotiations between the Union 
Government and the Governmoiit of India have led to an agreement, suhleot 
to the approval of this Committee and of Parliament, to enter into a Coa> 
ference for the purpose of eomporating in finding a real and effective solution 
of the Indian problem, this Committee resolves to approve of that agreement 
and to,recommend its acceptance by the House. 

“ In onlcr to ensure that the confereneo shall meet under the best 
auspices the Committee further resolves to recommend that the Areas 
Reservation and Immigration and Registration (Further Provision) Bill be 
not proceeded with until the results of the Conference are available, and in 
order to ensure that no ground shall be lost by delay and no vested rights 
be created in the meantime, to recommend that legislation which might be 
enacted after the Conference shall be made retrosi>ective from the date 
when the Bill if it had been passed, would have come into operation.” 

This motion was approved on April 21 and the Chairman reported 
accordingly. 


The Haddison Deputation's Memorandum 

The memorandum submitted to the Select Committee by the Paddison 
Deputation contains telling extracts from important official and non-official 
statements against the prinoiplos of tho measure. The deputation make no 
attempt to discuss details of tho Bill, since their opposition to its basic 
principles is radical. Their observations are based, they say, not only on cun* 
sideratioiis of equity and imperial exigency but also on a study in the Union 
of the general position at d economio condition of the Indian community in 
South Afri(». In the course of their investigations the deputation also en¬ 
deavoured to visualise the effect of the application to tho Indian community 
of the principle of compulsory segregation for purposes of residenoe and 
trade and to assess the extent and strength of the alleged prejodieo against 
the Indian and the reasons for that prejudice. 

India and the Empire. 

The deputation first of all describe tho bi^rioal and psychological 
background by giving a brief retrospect of India's glorious past, her present- 
day achievements, and her legitimate expectations, as an integral portion 
of the British Commonwealth. The claim is further strengthened by the 
position which India now occupies in the British Commonwealth as well as 
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comity oE nations. Apart from this, India has ostahlished a special claim 
for considerate and equal treatment from her sister nations vrithin the 
Commonwealth on account of the pare she played in the Empire’s develop- 
raont and defence. Of her part in the Great War, General Smuts had home 
eloquent testimony when replying to an address presented by the Indian 
community at Durban in 1919. India’s intercourse with the continent dates 
from prehistoric times. By their labour and enterprise, Indians have con¬ 
tributed substantially to the prosperity of various British Possessions. The 
deputation then proceeds to detail tbo story of Indian emigration to Natal, 
in the words of offleial commissions appointed by the Natal Government. 
According to Colonel Frank Addison, the Indian has made Natal and without 
the Indian on the coast, you would not have mode any sugar, tea, or 
coffee plantations and the whole of the industry on the coast is due to the 
Indian. The Asiatic Enquiry Commission has pointed out that the Indian 
trader has a peculiar economic value to the rural oommunily, in that ho is 
more considentte than bis Jewish rival in his dealings with fanners. 

In spite of all these, the Indian is denied privileges which are extended 
to tho.se who owe no allegiance to the King Emperor. Except in the Cape 
Province, the Indian is not in the enjoyment of tmlitical franchise. The 
mnnioipal franchise for which until recently he was eligible in Natal was 
taken away from him by the Natal Boroughs Ordinaiico. A series of 
Kcsolutions and Laws ending with the Asiatic Amendment Act has complete¬ 
ly prohibited the acquisition by him of immovable property in Transvaal, 
except in such localities as Government may for sanitary reasons grant to 
him for purposes of residence. In the administration of proviuoial licensing 
laws the Itidtan is tre-atod with peculiar severity almost throughout the 
Union. 

Services of Indians in Natal. 

After detailing all other disabilities im))osod on the Indian, the 
deputation point out that the Indian labourer did not come to N.itat of bis 
own accerd. “In spite of opposition to Indian iininigration which emanated 
from certain quarters, the movement was for a considerable period actively 
encouraged by the authorities. Though the contract for hire on which the 
Indian came to the country was originally for a limited number of years, he 
was assured that he could engage in agrioaltnral or oommeroial pursuits 
and move aliout with the same freedom as other sections of the community 
later. To achieve the same object ho was pemiitted to commute bis right 
to a free passage to India for equivalent vplue in land. In the second 
place, as the Clayton Commission point«^d out in 1909, the employ¬ 
ment of Indian labourers was widespread and not confined to one 
or two particular industries. Generally farmers evidently found them as 
useful as owners of sugar estates and Government railways and coal mines 
employed them by the thousand and ns h is already been indicated their 
activity has been of great benefit to the province as a whole. The trader 
who came in the wake of the liibourar ministered first to the wants of bis 
own follow c.iunt.rymen and later to the needs rJ the whole community. As 
several Europeans including bankers and largo wholesale roorchants told us, 
their standard of commercial honesty is as high os that of any other race, 
their dealings with their oustomers are fair and they are always considerate 
and courteous to their clients. In the third place, bulk of the Indian popu¬ 
lation in South Africa was born in the oountry, and knows no other home. 
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According to the census of 1921, the percentage of the Indians born in the 
Union was 67'27 per cent. Many of them are complete strangers to India, 
her languages and customs. In the fourth place, to quote the words of 
Mr. Vif. H. Bawsori, a recent writer on South Africa who is not unduly 
sympathetic to the Indian, ‘ Fair minded Europens readily adroit that the 
best of their Indian naighbours are quiet and unussumitig in civil and 
business relationship, keeping to themselves, rendering ready obedience to 
the laws 01 the country so far as they are understood, and Maintaining an 
orderly and exemplary domestic life.’ In the circumstances ihoy can 
legitimately claim t hat they are not an alien but an integral part of the 
community, an element to bo nursed, not to be disoavded ; an asset and not 
an embarrassment. 

The Dimibilities. 

'I'hat in spite of all the circutugtancos which wo have briefly enumerated 
they are on racial grounds suVijected to disabilities, from which newcomers 
are exempt, naturally outs thorn to the quick. To them it is a bitter refleo* 
tion, that the treatment from which they would be protected in. a foreign 
country by treaty rights or by tho active intervention of tiis Majesty’s 
Govornmoiit, is paradoxically enough tho reward of their services to South 
Africa and recognition of tlioir common allogianne to tho same sovereign.” 
Proceeding, the memorandum states the Union Government was made the 
solo guardian of the intoreats of Indians when the Act of Union was passed, 
I'he thi'o.e irnsio principles of the Hill arc compulsory commercial and 
residential segregation, restriction of righlai of immigration and inter provin¬ 
cial migration. Dealing with tho first principle the Dopulatioii quote from 
the l.«iige Commission and then point out that “ it is galling to India’s 
national pride to fool that though members of their race may sit in the 
Council Chamber of tho bmpiro licsidc tho most distinguished statesman 
in South Africa, they may not sit in proximity to the humbles of their 
white fellow subjects, that 'I'agore though ho was worthy of the Nobel Prize 
ill literature could, if ho were in South Africa, reside only in a slum 
like Hokliburg or Germistoii. The fact tliat tho Hill provides for exemptions 
is no consolation tu them, for they roalisc that no Indian truly proud of bis 
origin will seek personal aggrandisomoiit at the sacrifleo of association with 
his fellows, a severance of association which woUid most effectively destroy 
bis value as a factor in tho uplift of bis nationality.” Alluding to the 
second principle, namely, of restriction in regard to acquisition of property, 
the Deputation point out that this will reduce tho value of property owned 
by Indians in Kuropoan areas by restricting the mai’ket for its sale but 
grave cosequeiices will follow from tho creation of the coast belt. Discussing 
the last priucipin, the Deputation emphasise tho Government of India’s 
view that the existing rights will be seriously prejudiced. 

Conclusion, 

Concluding the Deputation observe:— 

In the preceding paragraphs wo have tried to show bow disabilities to 
which Indians in South Africa are subject to arc incongruous with their 
civil oonditiuii, their position in the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and their services to the Empire and to South Africa. We have endeavoured 
to indicate the nature of tho feelings with which Indians of all classes in 
the Union regard tho proposed Bill. Wo have also tried to explain that 
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though there is a feeling of alarm among the white community regarding 
the competition of the Indian, it ia not well founded. We hope we shall 
not be misunderstood if before wo conclude we also emphasise the strength 
and universality of feeling which the Bill has roused in India, Passionate 
regard for ietat, a national phrase, for which honour is bat a feeble substi* 
tute, is the link which unites Indians throughout the world. Indians in India 
look upon the treatment of fellow Indians who have settled in other parts 
of the Empire as the test of their own status in the Empire. Any humilia¬ 
tion inflicted on them they resent as an affront to their own honour. This 
sentiment is as genuine as it is widespread. It is not the product of 
artificial agitation, but the spontaneous reaction of a highly sensitive national 
temperament. It would be a mistake to infer that this sentiment is animated 
by any arrogant or aggressive desire to interfere in the Internal affairs 
of another portion of the Empire. Nothing is further from the mind of the 
people of India. They are on the contrary anxious to live on terms of 
friendship with all their fellow subjects- All they seek is reciprocity in 
honourable treatment. It is a grievous disappointment to them that although 
South Africa is no longer ineriiiced with an influx of immigrants from 
India, the rights of the Indian commauity in the Union are being progres¬ 
sively diminished. They feel such treatment to be incompatible with the 
spirit of the assurances they received when Government of India passed to 
the British Crown, that there shall not be in the eye of law any distinction 
against them by virtue of their colour or creed. They feel it to be incon¬ 
sistent equally with the assurances given subsequently by responsible South 
African statesmen like General Smuts and Mr. Burton. They fail to 
understand why relations between India and South Africa, which are geogra¬ 
phically near to each other and whose friendship should be mutually advan¬ 
tageous in commerco and dofenoo, should lie subjected to a strain, which 
with goodwill and sympathetic understanding, could be allayed. The present 
Bill, they regard as an unnecessary iiicontivo to estrangement. They feel 
that the Indian problem in .South Africa should be susceptible of a solution, 
honourable and satisfactory to lioth parties. If the two people and their 
(iioveriiments approach it with sympathy and vision to achieve such a 
solution it is imperative to establish a calmer aunospbere for consultation and 
discussion. It was with this object that Government of India suggested a 
conference, whether in South Africa or in India. Considerations of amity, 
justice, and expediency still require that such an atmosphere should be 
established. The passage of the Bill will only aggravate the situation. We 
hope that the Parliament and the people of South Africa will deal with the 
problem in a spirit of friendliness, wi^om and justice. 



The International Labour Conference 

GBNBVA—2ND Jl/NB 1926. 

The following speeches were delivered by Sir Atul Chatterjee an^ 
Lala Lajpat Rail Indian representatives at the 6th international Labour 
Conference at Geneva on 2nd June 

Sir Atul Chatterjee's Speech. 

I should liko to taka the opportunity in addressing you to thank Miss. 
Bondfield for the very kind references that she has made to my Govern* 
ment and to my people in regard to the progress of social legislation in my 
countiy. We deeply appreciate the kind references which she made, and 
we hope that all members of this Conferenne will send a message of enoonr* 
agement to the Indian Government and the Indian Legislature in the task 
which they have undertaken, and in which, as has been admitted by all 
speakers, very satisfactory progress has already been made. 

I wish to refer to a few points which have been mentioned by my 
colleague, Mr. Lajpat Uai, iti reference to conditions in India. I wish to 
congratulate In'm on the tone of his speech, and I think all of you will agree 
with me in thinking that when the cause of Indian workers is championed 
by a ma»i like Mr. Lajpat Rsii, there is every hope of satisfactory progress 
being made in the oonditions of Indian workers. I am therefore rather 
surprised to lind that my friend observed that there has been very slow 
progress in social legislation in India and he has taken the Indian Glovorn* 
ment to task for this fact. I think that anyone who has perused the lucid 
and most informative Reports of the Director which have been present^ 
to this Conforenoo year after year, cannot fail to have noticed the very rapid 
progress which has been made in social legislation in India during the last 
five years. 

It is therefore surprising to find that a mombor of the Indian Legisla¬ 
ture, a member who has taken his part during the last twelve months in 
moulding social legislation in India, should come to this Conference and say 
that progress has boon slow or unsatisfactory. Indeed, 1 think that my 
honourable friend Mr, Lajpat Rai, has done very much less than justice to 
the Indian Legislature when he says that the entire credit for this legislation 
ill India is duo to the Govornmont and not to the I^egislature. I have not 
the honour to belong to that Legislature at the present moment, but I was 
intimately concerned with the progress of this legislation during the previous 
five years, and 1 think evoiybody will admit that ail sections of that Legis¬ 
lature have boon most active in the promotion of social legislation, and that 
almost the entire credit is duo to the members of the Indian Legislature, 
who are mostly Indians liy birth and nationality, 

1 wish also to conect one slight mistake which my friend Mr. Lajpat 
Eai made. He lofevrod to underground work of ohildorii in India, If I 
understood him correctly, the implication was that children were still em¬ 
ployed on underground work in Indian mines. I wish to assure this Cou- 
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ferenoe that do such thing exists iD India* No children are allowed to go 
underground. 

Forced Labour. 

My friend has also referred to the conditions in regard to forced labour 
jn India. Those of you who were present at the last Conference in 1926 
will remember that this subject was discussed on that occasion also, and at 
that time 1 made a distinct statement that there was no forced labour in any 
part of British India, except with the sanction of the law, and where the 
Jaw does permit it, it is only for the sake of public works such as canals and 
large irrigation works which might be damaged unless the whole countryside 
were summoned in order to prevent such damage by sudden cataclysms of 
nature. Mr, Lajpat Rai has not given a single instance of any kind of forced 
labour in any part of British India, and I regret very much that he should 
have again raised this question. 

As regards the Indian States, the Conference is aware that the represen¬ 
tatives who come here from India do not represent the Indian States. The 
'question of forced labour has been discussed more than once in the Assembly 
of the League of Nations, and I have no doubt that it will bo considered 
there again. The ruling Prince from India who attends the Assembly of 
the League of Nations will know how to deal with this charge. It is not 
necessary for me to go into the quesdon of forced labour in Indian States. 

The Hours Convention. 

A great deal of attention has been devoted, during our disoussions of the 
last throe days’ to the ratification of the Hours Convention passed at 
Washington. The Director has given a good deal of attention to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the London Conference held in March last Kight countries of 
chief industrial importance are recognised in the Labour Conference. Of 
these countries, five belong to Europe, and the Government representatives 
of these five countries met in London in March last to discuss bow or when 
it would be possible to ratify the Hours Convention, Only one country 
of chief industrial importance has as yet ratified the Washington Convention, 
and that is India. Naturally wo are very much interested in ratification 
by other oountries, and we are particularly interested in ratification by 
Japan, which is the country nearest ns, and with which we have the closest 
commercial relations. 

In Washington, alter most oaroful and exhaustive enquiries, the Con- 
fereiicB came to the conclusion that a 6C hour week was desirable in India, 
and a 67 hour week in Japan. We in India, lost no time in carrying out 
the wishes of all the States that met at Washington. My friend, Mr. Mayeda, 
when addressing this Cotiforoiioo last year, told us that in Japan a very 
large percentage of the factories did not work longer hours than wei'e worked 
in India. With all due deference to Mr. Mayeda, I would ray that this 
is no answer at all. As has been pointed out by previous speakers, the 
position in India becomes more difficult every day, and we do hope that 
the Japanese Government will be able to give attention to this very important 
point at a very early date. To say that the Japanese factories work the 
same hours as the Indian factories is no answer at all to the recommendations 
that were made in Washington, recommendations that were aooepted by the 
Japanese Delegates in Washington. 

I reoognised last year, and I wish to repeat again, that we do not 
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claim that there is any obligation 00 the part of the Japanese Government 
to ratify that Convention; but we do hope that in the same way> as the 
counti'ina of obiei industrial importance in Europe are now giving very 
close attention to this subjeot, Japan also will give very close attention to- 
this particular Convention at aii early date. 

Boforence has also been made in the courae of the debate to the question 
of ratification by Japan of the Washington Convention relating to the night 
work of women. Miss Bondfield has described the anxiety felt by the 
industrial workers and industrial women of Europe on this subfeot. 

Dependence of Indian rrobloms on Japanese Progress. 

I do nob think that adequate atteniioti has been paid, either in the 
Director’s Report or in the debates of this Conference, to this question of 
the night employment of women in Japan. As a matter of fact, this is not 
H qui’stion which interests European countries very deeply or very inti¬ 
mately, because the Convention at W:ishingtoii was merely a confirmation 
of a previous international Convention passed at Borne many years ago, and 
so far as 1 am aware, with the exception of Russia, there is for all practical 
purposes prohibition of the employment of women at night in alt European 
countries. There is practically prohibition also in all American couutrie.s. 
We know th>kt in the Argentine Republic, in Brazil and in Peru there is 
no night work of women; wo know that iu Uruguay night employment ,>f 
women is rooorameiidcfl for prohihirion ; we know that it is a live question 
ill Cuba and i- Voneznola. In all the Oversea Dominions of the British 
Commoiiwoulth, night employment of women is practically prohibited; but 
when wo come to Japan ta*day, wo look for the most advaiio,3d legislation 
in this respect in the whole of Asia, and wo find that, althouuh an Act 
was passed in 192.1, that. Act. has not yet boon promulgated. The night 
employment of women is still curried on in Japan and, as has boon pointed 
out by the En.ployovs’ Delegate and the Workers’ Delegate of India, tiiera 
is no guar into.j uhon night oniploymont of women will be prohibited iu 
Japan. 1 have carefully perused the Act, and even if that Act of 1923 is- 
brought into forc.% I do not aoo how the recommendations of the Berne 
Convention of twenty years ago or the recommendations of the Washington 
Convention of seven years ago will be carried into effect. The Act morely 
says that there should bo no employment of women between the hours of 
10 P.M- and 6 A.M., and permission is given to the administrative authorities 
to extend the period to 11 P.M. I'lie whole obioot of the Washington Con¬ 
vention was to seoure that there should bo complete stoppage of all work 
for women for at least 11 hours during the night. We do hope that Japauese 
Government will be able to give very early attention to this matter. We 
know that the charter of social liberty which was embodied in the Peace 
Treaty was one to which Japan gave full consent. We know that Japan 
has always taken a very prominent and a very inipoitaiit part in the deli¬ 
berations of the International Labour Organisation. We recognise the 
ditfionlties of the Japanese Govornmout; but, as I pointed out last year, 
we in the East have special obligations in this respect. In India, in Japan, 
and iu China, we have always considered ethical and moral idetds to be- 
supremo, and I have not the least doubt that when the attention of the 
Japanese Government and the Japanese people is drawn to this very 
important point, both the Japanese Ooverument and the Japanese people 
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will find it possible to make due progress. Social progress in any part of 
the world is oonditioiied by social progress iu all neighbouring countries 
with which one has trade or politieal or social relations. We have explained 
how the diflSculties iu India will be multiplied if Japan does not progre»s. 

1 wish to express again our obligations to Mr. .Mayeda for the very 
active part he has taken iu bringing to the notice of the Japanese Govern* 
ment the difiiculties felt in India and elsewhere, and I have every hope 
and confidence that Mr. .VTayeda will be able to give us a satisfactory assurance 
on this occasion iu regard to the intoutious of the .Tapaiicse Government. 


L A L A I, A J 1 * A T U A I ’ 8 S 1 ‘ B » C H . 

The point I would like to emphasise is the iinportance which, in roy 
judgment, the International l.ulour Oifice should attach to investigating 
conditions in labour in the Orient .and in tho coloured world of Africa and 
America. As matters at present stand, it is unfortunate that about one 
thousand millions, or oven more members of the humau race, should be 
representated at this Couferenoo by less than a dozen people,— I moan the 
two Delegates from India and the Delegates of Japan. Wo all know that 
the population of Asia and Africa far exceeds that of Europe, and I wonder 
if the white workers of Europe and America properly realise the significanoa 
of the problem which faces them. After a hard struggle, extouding over 
several years, they have scoured certain privileges iu the conditions of their 
labour from their employers and from their Governments and, unless they 
take caro to improve tho conditions of labour in Asia and Africa 1 am afraid 
that the advantages they have gained may he lost altogether, by their em* 
ployers transferring their activities to Asia and Africa and taking advantage 
of the conditions of labour (hat provail in those countries. 

tiovemments’ Hostility, 

The Governments are not, of course, very enthusiastio about legislation 
to improve tho conditions of labour, breauso you know that the Governments 
have a particular knack of being adverse to changes— changes, parlieularly, 
which take away a certain part of their antliority and power of their chief 
clients, the capitalists or eiiii>loyers. Therefore sometime the Governments 
are iu the baldt of opposing legislation to improve labour oonditions by tbe 
baokueyed phrase or plea of tiackward conditions and a backward educational 
situation. No doubt sometimes special ciicumstanecs and special industries 
do require consideration; Imt tbo coiisidorations of humanity and the con* 
siderations of tho welfare of tho workers must supercede the considerations 
of power which may be gained l>y injmticc. We thorofore require the full 
sympathy and tho full co-operation of the workers of tho West in the struggle 
that we have to carry on in tlie East, to improve conditions of labour iu 
Eastern countries. 

We are attempting in the Conferouco to creats an international atmos¬ 
phere, bringing facts to light, and letting tbe moral conscience of tho world 
bring about what moral presi^uro it can on those countries whore the con¬ 
ditions of labour are neither good nor desirable nor proper. Tho object of 
this Conforenco is to bring togother, in a friendly spirit, the peoples of tho 
world and the representatives of tbo different countries and different peoples 
on this platform, so that they cun exchange their thoughts in private and 
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in public, ar.d thereby create a public opinion which will afterwards have its 
effect upon the peoples throughout the different parts of the world. That 
is all we are meeting here to do ; and let there be 110 misunderstanding about 
it. If there is anyone who wants to point out the particular facts and con¬ 
ditions which exist in a particular country, it is not from any desire on bis 
part to discredit the Oovornmcnt or the State to which he is referring, but 
it is simply done to illustrate what ho means ; he is simply pointing out the 
difficulties in which be or his nation is placed. It is necessary that inter¬ 
national public opinion should know what is going on in those countries. 
The conditions oi labour in certain parts of the British Empire, for instance 
in Fiji, in Kenya and in >South Africa, require publicity. I bring no accusa¬ 
tion agaist them. All I am aiming at, at present, is that the International 
liubour Office should collect all the information that is possible to collect 
with regard to the condition of labour in those countrios and that it should 
place that information in its reports, so that the rest of the world may know 
what the conditions of lahenr in those countries are. 

South African Bills Against Natives and Asiatics. 

We have lately heard of certain Bills having been introduced into the 
Parliament of South Africa. One of those Jh'lls affects Asiatics and another 
aflects both the native population oi South Africa and the Asiatics. Now I 
do not want to say at this stage a word about those Bills or that legislation, 
iiecause at the- moment there are certain negotiations going on between the 
Govenimont of India and the Government of the nnion of South Africa, 
and there is a hope of a satisfaotory settlement of the Indian question 
being reached. For that reason 1 do not want to say a word which might 
in any way embarrass those Governments or those who lU'O riogotiatitig. But 
so far as the Colour Bill is e.oiicornod there are different reports about it. 
The other day I read in the “Ihrily Mail” that about 64 million people, 
natives of that country, httd been debarred from joining certain industries 
and .from becoming skilled artisans, 'lltat article was published in last 
Saturday’s edition of the ‘‘Daily Mail,” and I do not want to do anything 
further than to call y<iur attention t<i tlic (acts which are therein set out. 1 
have not ni.-ule a study of llie Bill and I take no responsibility for those 
statements. All I do say is that the cuiidi(i<.>iis n'<|uire investigation, and 
That 1 am asking the International favlMoir Office to do. 

Cuiiditiuiis in India. 

Now coming to the conditions ill India, which I know more intimately, 

I want to inform all those present hero that we in India are not proceeding 
with the improvement of the conditions of laliour, or with legislation to that 
end, with that rapidity which wo should like the Government of India to 
adopt. But wo are dotcrinined that the Government of India should adopt 
a greater speed, and we will do all that is in our i<ower to force the Govern- 
rnont of India to legislate in suoh a way as to improve the conditions of 
labour in India more rapidly than it is doing at present. In Ibat connection 
wo might say that so far as tho comv>ctitiun between India and Japan is 
conoerned the labour people find themselves in a great difficulty on account 
of Japan’s failure to ratify the Washington Convention of 1919, because the 
champions of labour improvement cannot put forward their claims so forcibly 
as they could otherwise do, in face of the fact that tho most progressive 
Asiatic Nation still sticks to old conditions. I would appeal to Japan, not 
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VO muoh in the iotereata ol ita indaatriea (heoanae it has every right to look 
ufter ita indaatriea), but more for humanity. 

A very large number of people in India put forward the intereata of 
women and the mothera of the race on a higher level than the intereata of 
industries. Further generations in India and Japan and in every other 
country are dependent upon the mothers, and if we force the mothers to 
work at night or to work underground, wo are certainly not improving the 
future prospects of the race. Therefore In India we are trying to prohibit 
women and children working underground at all. As you were told 
yeaterday, the Oovernment has already prevented women and children 
working at night, but we propose to go a step farther and to put an absolute 
atop to the working of women and children underground. I think that will 
be a great step forward; but wo shall bo greatly handicapped in taking that 
step unless Japan takes a similar step in her own country, and they can speak 
for themselves. But there is one more gronnd upon which I want to base my 
eppeal to Japan. After all, what is done in India more or less goes to the 
credit of the British Government. India is not a seli-governing country, 
and the Indian Executive Government is not responsible to Indian legisla¬ 
ture. Therefore the credit of labour legislation belongs to the British 
people and the British Government, Japan is ihe only progressive Asiatic 
country in the Orient which can vindicate the honour of the Bast and the 
Orient. I apeal to Japan not to lag bching other countries in this respect 
and to show th.at in their desire to make money out of their industries, 
they have not forgotten their own ideals. 

Having disposed of that, I just want to say a few words about the 
conditions of forced labour in India. Wc are not prepared to conceal the 
skeleton in our own cupboard. India is divided into two parts: British 
India and Native India, comprised in what arc known as the Native States 
which arc governed by native rulers. Now, conditions of forced labout 
exist in both parts, in British India as well tts in Native India. Ol course, 
they are not universal. In British India they have no legal sanction behind 
them except for certain occasions: but there is a tend of pseudolegal 
sanction liehiiid them, and sometimes Government officials take shelter behind 
what is known as customary satiotion. I should be unfair to the Britith Govern¬ 
ment if I omitted to say that certain provincial Governments have tried to 
abolish the custom altogether by certain Orders ; but those Orders have not 
been obeyed in some oases, and for very good rcasot:8. The practice is very 
nso'Tul and handy for officials. Therefore I oaiinot accept the plea that the 
Government cannot force their hands and make them comply with its 
lutos. If it can enforce its other laws, oislors and regulations, it can ceitainly 
enforce these also if it is enthusiastic about it, and I hope it will do 
so, because public opinion is expressing itself very forcibly. 

With regard to the conditions of forced labour in Native India governed 
by native rulers. I may say that there also it is not utnvorsa], although it 
prevails to a greater extent and over a larger area. The obligati./iis ol 
the Govert:mont of India are not so well defined as in their own territory 
but there are certain ways in which the Govorument of India and also 
the League of Nations can bring pressure to boar upon the native rulers of 
India to abolish forced labour, which is after all only a form of slavery. 
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The Legislative Assembly 

DELHI-20TH JANUARY 192 6. 

The Viceroy’s Opening Address 

Tbo Winter Session of the LeKisIative Assembly was opened in state 
at Delhi on January 20, 1928 by H. £. the Viceroy. The speech lasted 
for forty-five minutos and was heard with a solemn silence, not broken even 
once by applause. This was .a fair indication of the general feeling that 
the occasion demanded from the Viceroy more than he uttered. 

The Viceregal speech loft the position politically where it was, 
though in other spheres it nuKlc important announcements. It was full of 
the usual platitudes, quite non-committal in such important questions aa 
the South African Indians while the only matter which warmed up Lord 
Beading was the announcement of the Boyal Commission on Agriculture. It 
was known during the Birkenhoad-Reading conversations in London last year 
that the Rural Commission was a settled fact and that time was being taken fust 
to go through the official procedure to show that the provincial (lovernmenta 
and the Govt, of India had not been ignored. None of the members present 
on the occasion read in it a sign of real advantage to India. Pandit Motilal 
thought that the speech wa.s a challenge to the Swarajists in as much as it 
attempted to capture the imagination of the masses in India and deflect them 
from supporting the Swariijiat movement. Mr. Bamchandra Rao welcomed 
the commission, but at the same time warned that its appointment should not 
mean that industrial activities would bo weakened and that simoltaneously 
efifeot should ho given to t^o Report of the Industrial Commission. The other 
members felt that tbo Agricultural Commission whicli kept all vested interests 
secure regarding revenao assessment, irrigation charges, system of landowner- 
ship and toiiaiicy could not prove anything more than a palliative, if not a 
snare for agriculturists to spend more money on improved methods of agri- 
culturo by going in for Briti^h-mnde agricultural implements on a large scale. 

As for the South African issue, the Viceroy drew upon his fund of 
verbosity to clc>ud the real factor in the sitmition, namely, the utter subordina¬ 
tion of India to Whitehall and the white Empire. Ho, however, appealed to 
the Assembly not to injure negotiations Ity its resolution on the 28th January 
for wholesale rntaliation. The Viooroy however so managed to phrase his obser¬ 
vations on this matter that some members thought that these were satisfactory. 

As for the political issue, the Viceroy bold that the hand of fellowship had 
not been grasped, 1 hat the change in tbo tone and temper though marked had 
fallen short of his hopes, but told tbo members that there was time yet to 
respond so that the appointmenr. of the Statutory Cnnimissioii might be 
expedited. We quote below the full text of If. E. the Viceroy's speech :— 

After congratulating Mr. V. <1. Patel on his election to the Presidential 
Chair and expressing condolence at the demise of Queen Alexandra, Lord 
Reading dwelt on the foreign affairs of India and in doing so said 

1 am glad t > be able ui iuturro you tisir. Iiinully rulatiuiis are bring maintained 
with the ICiugdams ot Atgiiiiuistan and Kepal, and with our olbei neighbours npou oni 
borders. Nothing baa occnrieil to mar tbr gruerul tranr]uillity of the aituattou with 
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ttibea upon our North Weit frontter, aad steady progress is taking place towards paoi* 
fioation in Wasiristan. 

I invite the attention of the members of the Assembly to the interim report of the 
Indian delegation to the sixth session of the Assembly of the League of Nations. Ihe 
report appeam to me to be of very special interest, not only b^use of the business 
transacted at the last meeting of the Assembly of the League but, also, because the 
report strives to make clear the special interests of India in tbe League, and the attitude 
which, in tbe view of our delegates, is beat calculated to advance those Interests and to 
give India a prominent position in the League, 1 think members will welcome tbe state¬ 
ment in tbe report, regarding the allocation of expenses and of appointments in the 
Secretariat of tbe League. A number of the suggestions made will require examination 
before decisions can be reached in regard to them, but the report is a valuable document 
well worthy of study. 

Trade Prospects, 

As regards internal conditions in India, on the 11th December last at the meeting 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce I passed in review, at some length, the general 
coarse of trade in tbe present year, and made some observations on trade and industries, 
aad tbe general revenue conditions during the past live years. 1 need not traverse this 
ground again. Since the War trade and industry, it is true, are snflering in every part 
^ the world, but let me again express my conviction, based on a very careful scrutiny of 
oonditions and, I believe, free from any undue optimism, that the change for the better 
in the past five years in India has been radical. The new tendencies appear to me to be 
salutary and conditions, in my view, are settling down to a stable situation, favourable 
to slow but sure general progress. In the course of trade and industry in a vast country 
of tbe sise of India and Burma, it is only rarely that seasonal conditions can be 
uniformly favourable to the operations of agriculture in every province and, in the 
past season, they have not been favourable everywhere, but there is no cause at present 
for genend anxiety, though any conditions affecting agriculture preindicially must 
always command very close attention, as it is tbe staple industry of tbe country. 

The Boyal Commission on Agriculture. 

When 1 last addressed yon I made some observations regarding agricnltnre, the 
research work conducted by tbe Central Government and tbe activities of tbe Provincial 
Oovemment and the need for co-ordination of all efforts connected with this great All- 
India interest. Since then tbe Government of Indm have been in communication with 
the Secretary of State, who has always shown tbe greatest interest in agricnltural probJems 
in India and the Provincial Governments upon this important question and, after dis- 
ouBSion with tbe provincial administration, 1 and my Qovernment have made concrete 
proposals to the Semetary of State which His Hajesty's Government have been pleased to 
accept and which I will now announce. In onr examination of tbe problem it appeared 
clear that striking progrese had been made in promoting tbe science of agricnltnre and 
introdnoing improvement, and that both tbe central institutions in tbe charge of tbe 
Ctovemment of India, and tbe Departmenta in tbe Provinces under the charge of Local 
Governments and their ministers, had every reason to be proud of tbe results of tbeir 
activities, and tbe sum total of tbeir sobievements. 

Nevertheless it seemed to be beyond dispute that in view of tbe great impoitanoe of 
tbe industry to India, and of tbe large numbers of tbe population engaged in it, 
there was room for even greater and more extensive co-ordination of effort towards 
agricultural improvement. It would be clearly wrong to leave any possible btep unturned 
to make available, to those conoerned in the industry, tbe fruits of tbe scientific 
and practical knowledge. Nothing which held out any promise of amelioration in con¬ 
ditions should obviously be left unexplored. It cannot be gainsaid that tbe average 
standard of production, and the general level of rural welfare in India is lower than 
those prevailing in other countries where, for some time past, there has been marked oon- 
oentration on sgrioultnial problems. Agricultural praotioe, also, in many parts of 
India is admittedly still b^ward and primitive and tbe bulk of tbe agricultural popu¬ 
lation is generally unversed in the methods of improvement found successful elsewhere. 
The situation, evidently, called for a remedy of a comprehensive nature and measures for 
strengthening and exi^ding activities by co-ordination, and for examining methods of 
applying the results of experience in other countries to the solution of out agrionitural 
problems in India were patently required. 

We arrived at the provisional conclusion that it was unlikely that a centra] board 
of agricnltnre in India could carry out tbe prtcise objeots which must fall within the 
scope of such an enquiry. The latter, to be successful, embrace a review of all the 
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aetivities o( the oeatial and local Governments in oonneetion with agriovltare, and 
eerntinise conditions from a new angle of view. It appeared to me and my Government 
that the requirements of the situation could only met by the appointment of a Boyal 
Commission so uonstituted as to include members from outside India possessing knowledge 
and experience of agriculture in other countries, together with members from India with 
local knowledge of agriculture and rural uconomy, and in full sympathy with the Indian 
agricultural population. 

The Secretary of State expressed sympathy with our provisional views and authorised 
ns to consult Iiooal Governments regarding the appointment of a Boyal Commission 
and seek their advice regarding terms of reference. As regards the latter the scope 
of the enquiry was a question of considerable importance. There was no intention to 
interfere with the control of the Local Governments over the subject of agriculture 
which in most of its aspects is provinciaL Thu object in view was to supplement, not 
to curtail, provincial activities. The draft terms of reference were accordingly circulated 
for discussion which kept those essential points in view while enabling a commission, 
to make recommendations which would be of value to the ministers responsible for tbs' 
administration of agriculture in the Local Governments as well as to the central agencies 
oonneoted with agrionltural research under the Government of India. Another class 
of subjeots also entered into our consideration during the examination of suggested 
terms of reference, in which the Local Governments were primarily and directly 
interested and which had, in a sense, a dednite connection with the rural conditions. Them 
snbleots included questions connected with fandownership and tenure, rates of land 
revenue assessments and irrigation charges. It appeared undesirable and unnecessary to 
invite a commission, primarily devoted to the examination and to report regarding 
agricultural improvemont, to burden their enquiry by exploration into these subjects 
for the purpose of making recommendations regarding them. 

The Local Governments’ replies showed substantial agreement on the question of 
the necessity for the appointment of a Boyal Commimion and on the scope of t^ enquiry 
and the questions to be included iu the terms of reference, in addressing the Secretary 
of State we also advised that the Commission be instructed to place themselves in eommunU 
cation with the Looat Governments in their visit to a province and to carry on their 
investigations and to tako evidence in close consultation with the ministers responsible 
for agrionltnre, the co-operative movement, and the other subjects coming under their 
consideration, and we made, in addition, some snbsidiary explanations of the questions 
which, in our view, fell within the purview of the terms of reference we suggested. His 
Majesty the Elag.Empcror, on the advice of bis Secretary of State, has now approve the 
appointment of a Koyal Commission, the purpose of whion has to-day been announced 
in the following terms 

" Generally to examine and report on the present conditions of agriculture and 
rural economy in British India and to make recommendations for the improvement of 
agrioultnre and the promotiou of the welfare and prosperity of the rnral population 
and, in particular, to investigate— 

(a) tho measures now being taken for the promotion of agricultnie and veterinary 
research, experiment, demonstration and education: for the compilation of agricultural 
statistics : for the introduction of uew or better crops and for improvement in agricultural 
practioe, dairy fnrmmg and the breeding of stock; 

(b) the existing motho<l8 of transport and marketing of agrionltural produce and stock,. 

( 0 ) the roetaod by which agricultural operations ore financed and credit afforded 

to agricaltarists, and 

(d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity, and the welfare of the agricultural 
population, and to make recommendations.” 

It will not be within the scope of the Commission’s duties to examine the existing 
system of landownership and tenancy, or of the assessment of land revenue and irriga¬ 
tion charges, or the existing division of function, between the Government of India, 
and the Local Governments, but toe Commission shall be at liberty to suggest means 
whereby the activities of the Ooverurouut of India may best be co-ordinated and the 
Government of India may usefully supplement the activities of local Governments. 

The personnel is receiving the attentiuu of the Secretary of Slate and liis report will 
be annonneed later. In my vii^w, this decision embodies a measure of cardinal importance 
in the interest of the premier inilustry of India, and of its people, the great majority of 
whom live directly by agricultural operations, or by occupations connected with the disposal 
of agrionltural produce. The purpose it has in view, I feel sure, will commend itself to 
every class and creed and to all shades of opinion in this country. Its mission is wholly 
beneficent. It can bring iiothiug but advantage to the country, ae a whole, and to those 
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olMMS of the people whoie intereste most alweye be of sopreme importance to both the 
Central and PfOTincial Ooyemmente. If it reenlt^ as 1 trnet 1 may, in bringing to many 
tbooeande of homes a somewhat greater share ip the wealth of this world, a higher 
degree of comfort and self-respect, and a better basis for selt-improTcment and progress, 
then 1 and my Government will be simply rewarded for our part in bringing it into 
existence. 


Indians in South Africa. 

Let me now turn to a question which 1 know is uppermost in the minds of the 
members of the Legislature and which is causing me and my Government most anxious 
thought. I need not recapitulate the whole situation as regards the position of Indians 
in South Africa but I may observe that out of the total number of the Indian community 
in South Africa about one-third, approximately 102,000, are South African bom, and 
are the descendants of indentured labourers in Natal who were permitted to settle 
in the country on the expiration of their indentures. These people have made South 
Africa their home. I need not refer at length to the disabilities which have been 
imposed upon Indians in South Africa and are already in existence. They are of a 
serious and varied nature, and embraco galling social restrictions on the acquisition of. 
politics and municipal franchise (except in the Cape) regulations regarding inter-pro- 
vihoial movements licensing laws and restrictions on the acquisition of land, 

iiegregation of Indians. 

There has been continuous progress in legislation in South Africa prejudicial to 
the position of Indiana and tending to make it increasingly difficult for them to prosper 
or even to exiet in the Dominion. Against this legislation my Government has made 
repeated repreaentatione, with varying degrees of success. In reply to an address re¬ 
cently presented to me by a deputation from South Africa 1 have dwelt on the repreeenta- 
tlone made by my Government regarding paet legislation in some detail, and I need 
not traverse this part of the history again. In addition to these disabilities farther 
anti-Asiatic legislation has been recently iutrodoced, and is now pending before the 
Union Parliament, The purpose of this legislation is to empower Dnrban authorities 
compulsorily to segregate Indians and to confine their rights of trading, and of acquiring 
property to the limits of tlie aivas assigned to them. The Bill also contains farther res- 
triotive ptovisioas regarding the acquiring or icasing of laud outside the coastal belt in 
Natal, the immigration and importation of wives and families, and inter-provincial move¬ 
ments. The priooiple of segregation is not new—it was recognised by a Transvaal Act 
<d 1886, but it was not rigidly applied. 

Snob locations as arose, as a result of the Bill, led tlie Asiatic community to condemn 
the compulsory principle, Indian sentiment has always been strenuously opposed to com¬ 
pulsory segregation, as indicting a racial stigma. It is felt to be a brMob of the 
Smuts-Gandbi agreement, and a repudiation of a policy believed to have been established, 
consequent on' the rcoommendations of tbo Asiatic enquiry committee. The principle 
has bMn denounced by the Government of India, and in Kenya His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment have decided that it is not to be applied in townships, Tbe Bill, therefore, contains 
what appears to my Government to be a radically objectionable principle, and existing 
aversion to this policy has been intensified by the statement of Dr. Malan in introdnoing 
the bill in the Union Assembly last July when be said that the measure was based on 
tbe general proposition that tbe Indian was an alien element in the population of the 
union, and that no solntion of tbe question would be acceptable unless it resulted in a 
very consideiable reduction of tbe Indian population. 

Sympathy with Indian Sentiment, 

I, and my Government, have kopt His Majesty’s Government in oontinuoua and 
close touch with our general views regarding the position of Indians in tbe Union, and 
this bill in particular, and with the strength of tbe feeling which the general disabiliHes 
imposed on Indians in South Africa and this measure, in particular, have evoked. 'We 
have also made it clear that we fully sympathise with tbe sentiment which all classes in 
India have expressed on those questions. Since April last we have been in continuous 
oorrespoudenoe with tbo Government of tbe Union regarding tbe legislation, and com- 
mnnioations are still passing. iVe have repeatedly pressed upon them tbe suggestion that 
the situation, in our view, oalls for a conference as regards their-general policy towards 
Indians. In the alternative we invited them to make other suggestions likely to result 
in a permanent and satisfactory settlement. 
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Coslennoe proposals. 

!rbe Union Oovemment have not found themselves able to agree to our proposals 
for oonferenoe, although they seemed inclined to agree to a conference^ restricted to the 
consideration of a more efiective repatriation scheme which, in their words, will result 
in a oonsMsrable reduction of the Indian population in South Africa, and to proposals 
for the mitigation of economic competition between Indians and other olasse. in South 
Africa, and they asked us to formulate concrete suggestions regarding the latter. We 
could not accept a conference whose main object would be to reduce considerably the 
number of Indians in South Africa. We were, however, prepared to consider the 
possibility of smoothing any difSculties that may have Men found in their existing 
scheme of purely voluntary repatriation, and to make snggestiuns regarding vocational 
employment, when we had sufficient data, but we asked for assent bSore entering upon 
any discussion about voluntary repatriation or making suggestions regarding comi^ition 
to our sending a deputation to South Africa to collect informat ion regarding the economic 
and general position of Indians in the Union. On the lOth November the Union Qovem* 
ment acceded to this request and we forthwith despatched our deputation, the purpose of 
which has been announced and pnblislied. In sending the deputation, the immediate 
object we had in mind was the collection of information urgently required by us, and 
we still kept in view the possibility of a conferunoc, to which we attach the greatest 
weight. 

Some criticism was at first directed in India to the despatch of our deputation. This 
was chiefly based on the fact that news of the visit of a deputation of Indians from 
South Africa was received about the same time but, in fact, our decision to send a depu¬ 
tation waa icaoUed long before the arrival of the lirst nows of tbe deputation from Sontb 
Africa which oniy came to ue m a “ Reuters” telegram on tbe 19th November just before 
it sailed. It was obviously desirabto for us to take immediate advantage of the assent of 
tbe Union Oovetnmeut to the visit of unr deputation. We desired in the first place to 
lose no* time in collecting information wliich wouhi enable us to deal with the anggeatione 
of tbe Union Qovernment. We were faced besides with this critical sitnation that it was 
contemplated in South Africa to proceed at an early date in tho new year with this bill. 
It was therefore, essential that wo should at once lake steps to pot ourselves in possession 
of facts which would enable us to make eHuotive representations before tbe Bill passed 
to tbe second reaiing stage and became accepted in principle. 

Tbe interim reports received from the deputation have given us valuable informa¬ 
tion and the dtputation has coUeete<i facts whioh have been most useful to ns in our 
repreecntations and may aseist in suggesting eventually a basis tor fresh proposals. We 
still do not despair of persuarting the Union Qovernment that there is tbe strongest 
ground for a coufereuce or, in the alternative, for an enquiry before further parliamen¬ 
tary steps are oiken. lu regard to tbe pending legislation the deputation bad to be 
hurriedly despatched. This was inevitable in tho circumstances and 1 can not too 
highly commend the e.xpedition with whioh tbe members left India, at very short notice, 
and got to work on their task at a crisis when a delay of a few days even was a matter 
of very great moment. 

Indian Opinion Supported. 

Dr, Abdur llahmau's deputation is engaged on a different task and is patting the 
cause of Indians in South Africa before the Qovernment and the people of India on behalf 
of tbe seotion of public opinion in South Africa which it represents. Its purpose is not, 
therefore, identical with the object of ours. Moreover, the deputation from South 
Africa has been able to supply me and my Government with facts of considerable importance 
and to explain ]ioiats, which, in tlin absence of local information, may previously have 
been imperfectly appreciated or nndeislood. The whole question at the moment is at tbe 
stage of negotiation. Bearing in mind that in our attitude towards the position of -Indians 
in South Africa, and to the principle of the latest legislation I and my Government are 
at one with the general feelings in India. You may have confidence that we are striving 
our utmost to find a basis of discussion with the Union Government before the latfer are 
committed to the principle of the Bill, The question has now to be dealt with in South 
Africa, and it must be remembered that tbe Government and tbe Ministry of the Union 
are responeible to ihcir electorate and that this legislation is regarded .by them as domestic 
in its character. 

We have never doubted the right of South Africa to guide the course of their own 
domestic and economic legislation but, in our view, there are far wider considerations 
involved in this legislation than local economic policy alone, and in our opinion they 
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have an impottant beating upon the Bmplie m a whole. The proposed meaauies are not, 
in our view, in accordance with those principle which bind the Kmpire together in 
commnnity or sentiment, and we hope that this aspect ol the proposal may yet commend- 
itseU to the Booth African opinion. Bren on the narrower isane of economic necemity we 
believe, from the information now received by ns, that the situation may be capable of 
adjnstment in other ways. 

Onr negotiations ate still proceeding, and we shall continne to press onr views to the 
utmost of onr ability. We cannot say whether we shall snccecd in onr endeavours, but 
I hope that a canse which, as it appears to ns, has reason and equity on its side wili 
ultimately pievail. Meanwhile I roly on the L^islatnre to give me and my Government 
their oonndence and support in a question npon which they are aware that onr sentiments 
ate agreed, and especially to romembor, as I gratefully acknowledge they have hitherto 
home in mind, t^t we are stili in the oonrse of negotiations with tte Government of 
the union in whose hands the initiative in condncting their own legislative programme 
lies. The principle of the Bill has not yet been finally accepted, and I hope that a basis 
of discussion with the Union Government may be arrived at, which wili give the oppor¬ 
tunity of stating and proving our case before any question arises of proceeding with 
the stage of legis&tion. 

Cotton Duty Abolition. 

To-day t shall refer to a few only of the many questions about to engage your atten¬ 
tion during this session. The abolition of the Cotton Bxoiso Duty has always excited the 
lively interest at the Indian legislature and naturally because all shades ol opinion in 
India are agreed as to the necessity for the abolition of the duty. My Government have 
almtys stood by the pledge given by Lord Hardinge that the duty would be abolished 
when finam^l considerations rendered this action possible. When this Assembly again 
Jisenssed this question last September and passed a resolution in favour of the suspen¬ 
sion of the duty, with full cognisance that suspension would involve abolition, my 
government were not prepared, on the insufficient data regarding the financial ntuation 
available at that time, to commit themselves to action which must be followed by the 
abolition of the duty in the ensuing budget. By the end of November, however, when 
the prospects of the year were more fully declared and more detailed estimates were 
available of financial probabilities, it appeared to my Government that no serious 
financial risk would be incurred by susp^ding the duty, and 1 took steps forthwith 
by the issue of an ordinance bearing in mind the desire expressed by the Chamber in 
their resolution of September last, to suspend the levy and collection of the cotton excise 
duty with effect from the Ist of Bccembcr. At the same time I annonnoed that it was 
tte intention of my Government, unless the financial position disclosed in the budget 
estimate tor the next year substantially failed to confirm anticipations, to place before 
the legislature at the next session proposals tor the abolition of'the doty. 

It has been asserted that my Government could not accept immediately the 
proposal of the Assembly in September, because the Secretary of State was opposed to it. 
There is no foundation for this statement. The decision was that of my Government, 
bssed upon financial considerations only. The proposal to suspend was not submitted to 
the Secretary of State until November when ho bad more reliable data npon which to base 
our oonclnsions. As regards the issue of the ordinance suspending the duty, I may 
explain that I held myself entitled to pronounce that an emergency justifying its issue 
had occurred because of the grave difficulties confronting the Cotton Industry at the time, 
because of the pledges given by my Government to do away with the duty at the earliest 
moment financial considerations permitted, and because of the views in favour of early 
action so clearly expressed in this Chamber in the September session. 

It is a source of satisfaction to me to have been able to take the first step towards 
the elimination of an impost which public opinion in India has so universally condemned. 
It will rest with the L^islature to givo sanotion to its permanent disappearence. From 
the course of the September debates, I and my Government understand that the Assembly 
have approved of the principle that the abolition of the excise duty should take prece¬ 
dence over the remissions of provincial contribution. I mention this point that there 
may be no misconception as regards the consctineace of the action of the Assembly. 

Privy Council Salary. 

From my discussions on legal affairs, while I have been in India, I have been greatly 
impressed with the very high regard and esteem in which the judicial committee of His 
Majesty’s Privy Council are universally held in this country, in connection with theft 
Indian appellate work. Full credit for this public opinion is due, in no small measure^ to 
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the two distingoiahed membetB of.tbe committee who have bronght their experience and 
knowiedge o( Indian law to beat upon the problems submitted to them. 1* and my 0ovein> 
ment sbm the general opinion of very valuable serviees rendered to India by these two 
mmnbers of the final Court of Appeal, and we desire to eiwnre that India shall continue 
to benefit in the tutore from a system the advantages of which have be«i so unmistakably 
demonstrated. In order to perpetuate the benefits of the scheme it is desired in future 
appointments to secure persons from India of eminent qualifications! as regards knowledge 
and experience of Indian law and practice. 

It is necessary to offer adequate emoluments in order to obtain men of this capacity, 
and it is suggested that in future appointments the emoluments of the two members shall 
be fixed at £4000 eaeh per annum, half of which shall be a charge on Indian revenues. 
During the period that the salary is paid, any annual pension payable to these persons 
from Indian revenues shall lapse. 

Proposals which follow the lines I have mentioned will be put before yon during 
the se^ott, and it they are approved the future steps neceessary to give effect to them 
will be taken without delay. 1 ImHcvc that the proposals will give India most valuable 
judicial facilities, at a cost which is small in proportion to the admitted benefits to be 
enjoyed under it. 

Uailway's Besults. 

The Assembly have always taken a lively interest in our railway policy. In my 
recent review of the general conditions of trade and commerce in India, I was able to show 
the very satisfactory results which have arisen from the reorganisation of the railway 
department and the separation of the railway from general finance. I have previously 
expressed my appreciation of the same view taken by the Indian legislature in regard 
to those cliaages which have been amply justified by the results. 

1 am glad to be able to inform you tiiat the railways have been able, satisfactorily, 
to consolidate their financial positioa, and it has become possible to make a beginning 
in the direction of reducing rates and fare& Concrete proposals are under consideration 
which, it is hofied, may shortly be put into effect, 

Bates Advisory Committee. 

It is also now (ossible to take up another of the recommendations of the Aowortb 
Committee, and to establish some form of rates tribunal to adjudicate upon disputes 
between railways and the public on questions of rates and tares levied. A rates advisory 
committee will be set up for the pnrpoee of investigating complains of this nature, and 
of reporting to Government upon them. The pormnnel of the committee is now under 
consideration and It is hop^ that the committee will commence their duties at an 
early date. 

Appeal ^for iCo-operation, 

Gentlemen, yon will doubtless remember that when I last addressed the Legislature 
1 laid special stress upon the important pronouncement of Lord Birkenhead in the 
House of LoMs which followed the series of conference between him and me, I then 
dwelt upon the message of sympathetic encouragement that the Secretary of State speaking 
on behalf of Ills Majesty’s Government had sent to India. I endeavoured to convey 
to the Legislature the impression 1 had formed during my visit to England, and to 
reproduce to them the sentiments of frieiKtsbip and good-will that prevailed among the 
British people generally, and among all political parties in the imperial Farliameut. I 
strove on my return from England to persuade the political leaders of India to grasp the 
hand of friendship and goorl-will held out to them, and to abandon the attitude of threat 
or menace. I sought to convince them that this was the surest and the quickest way 
for India to travel along the road to her ultimate aims and aspirations. 1 asserted my 
own emphatic opinion to this effect, as the result of observation during my stay in London, 

I quoted the Secretary of State’s words and they are worth repetition. Ho said, " We 
desire and request go^-will. Nor shall we be niggardly bargainers if we meet with that 
generous friendship which is near and dear to out hearts.” 

In order to refresh your memories let me quote one passage from my own speech, in 
August last, when I was referriuc; to the possibility of the appointment of a commission 
earlier than 1929, and after I had shown that His Majesty’s Government did not attach 
special sanctity to the year 1929. I tticn said " The re-examination of the constitution 
may take place at any time not later that 1929 when the British Government are 
persuaded that there has been genuine co-operation of the responsible Indian political 
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iMdere, in working the emitting eonstitucion and when gnfflolant ezperlenoe of these 
new and sUil largely untried condlttona has been gathered to form the basis of 
considered judgment, and to enable proposals for 'the future to be made with some 
confidence, t had hoped that the leaders of Indian political thought might seise 
the opportnnity afforded to them by the attitude of the Government, that they 
might eleot to comply with the request made and might thus pave the way for an 
earlier appointment of the Statutory Commission and for the inception of a new era 
in political relations between India and the Government. Whilst 1 fnily understood 
and ai^nowl^ged the exigencies of political parties and the difficulties confronting 
political leaders I yet hop^ that a conclusion would be reached and that action would 
be taken which would change the political atmosphere, and lead to better understanding 
between India and the British people. It appeared to me that this was the golden 
moment for various sections of political opinion of India to combine in furtherance 
of the common purpose of advancing the interests of India by laying a surer fonndation 
for her future relations with the British Government and people. But, to my great 
regret, 1 must mrnfess that the realisation has fallen short of the extent of my hopes, 

Bo far the appeals made with the object of promoting harmony and concord have 
failed to evoke that clear and definite response from India which should have been 
unmistakable in its manifestations, and have left no room for doubts or ambiguities. 

A more generous response would, I feel sure, have evoked generous action. The heart 
of Britian would have been won by immediate and sympathetic acceptance of the 
advance she bad made and a new situation would have been created based upon mutual 
trust and goodwill. I shall refrain from discussing the various currents of Indian politcal 
thought that have found expression in diverse directions since I last addressed yon. I 
desire to avoid comment that might possibly accentuate differences between political 
parties and Government. Yet I must speak my personal opinion with frankness. 

A study of the various speeches and of numberless press articles has led me to 
regret the more that there should be such hesitation in plainly recognising and aecepting 
the new situation to which the Goverament*s invitation pointed. 

Conclusion. 

As I have indicated, I bad chorished the thought that the attitude of the Government 
would have made a more cogent appeal to the generous minds of India. But it would 
appear that the opportnnity is not to be seized. It is to be allowed to lapse, and indeed, 
in some quarters I gather that the intention, as at present expressed is to reject it, 
and yet I believe that there is already the beginning of the growth of better relations. 
1 wish the evidence had been more marked, but, nevertheless, I think I have discerned, it 
and I deem it teir to state, as 1 have already acknowledged on previous occasions, that 
there is some improvement in the general attitude and some change in the tone and 
temper of politicians towards the Government. Here again I wish it bad been more 
definite and unmistakabie, and also more general. 

Although the Government in the last session of the Assembly was opposed and 
defeated on various occasions, yet there was to my mind a greater disposition manifested 
to consider probiems on their merits and to discard purely obstructive tactics. I have 
examined niMt carefully the debate of last September on the Government resolution 
relating to the Muddiman committee report, and have studied the terms of the amendment 
passed by this Assembly. 

Whilst I willingly recognise that some individual opinions were expressed, sugges* 
tive of a desire to meet the Government's advances, the language of the resolution seems 
to admit of no doubt as to the iutentions of those who supported it by their vote. 
Possibly ingenious minds may discover here or there in the formula adopted some 
evidence of disposition to accept the invitation. But I most reluctantly confess that 
scrutinising these terms, with the desire to regard them as favourably afi possible, I 
cannot find the desired encouragement to those who, like myself, were seeking evidence 
of greater cooperation and good-will. 

There is, however, yet time for a more satisfactory response. In the ensuing session, 
as the proceedings of this Assembly develop, I trust here may be found a clear manifest¬ 
ation of an attitude as generous, and as well-intentioiied as I verily believe was that 
which promoted tHe appeal. I shall continue to watch events here and throughout the 
country with deep interest, and it is my earnest prayer that the hopes to which 1 still 
cling may not be disappointed, and that a new era may dawn in Indian progress, 
an era of more sympathetic understanding, more widespread trust, and more universal 
good-will. 
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The first business sitting of the winter session of the Legislative 
Assembly commenoed on the 21st January at 11 in the morning with 
Mr. Patel in the chair. For the first time since the inauguration of the 
reforms, non-official members were allotted blooha on party lines rather 
than on a provincial basis which was being observed hitherto. 

On the main Swanyist front bench were seated Pandit Motilal, Lala 
Li^pat Bail Mr. Ranges warn! Iyengar, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. Qoswami 
and Mr. Abhyaiikar. The Independent party also had a front bench allotted 
occupied by Mr. Jinnah, Sir Purshottamdas, Mr. Ramaohandra Rao, Pandit 
Malaviya, Dr. dour and Mr. B. G. Pal. European non-offioiids were also 
seated in a separate block, their three front seats being occupied by 
Mr. W. S. J. Wilson, Sir Darcy Lindsay, and Sir Henry Stanyon. The 
official benches also were rearranged, seating idl official members, including 
Central and Provincial, behind the Treasury Benches. 

After the oath-taking by Lajpat Rai, Maung Tok Eki and Mr. W. S. J. 
Wilson the House proceeded to transact legislative businus. 

nie Insuxanoe Bill 

An interesting discussion ensued on the motion of Sir Charles INNES 
for a joint committee of both Houses on the Bill amending the Insurance 
Law for the purpose of extending the existing law which regulates and 
controls only life insurance business. The Commerce Member made it clear 
that the Bill contained merely tentative conclusions which the Government 
had put in the form of a Bffl for focussing discussion in the country and that 
the AMembly, by accepting his motion, would be committing itself only to 
this that it was necessary to extend our Insurance Law and would not ^ 
committed to the provisions of the Bill which were open to any changes that 
might be considered desirable. His Bill, however, did not propose to break 
away entirely from tho existing law. It tightened up the existing pro¬ 
visions in some respects and this was necemary, considering that in the last 
14 years no less than 26 Life Insurance Companies had gone into liquida¬ 
tion. The Local Governments were unanimous in favour of such a law and' 
commercial bodies also similarly approved of legislation being undertaken. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA moved for a Select Committee of the Assem¬ 
bly. The Insurance Law for the past 15 years, he said, has been absolutely 
unsatisfactory and as the law would invole farreaching consequences, the 
Assembly would like to give its unfettered and considered judgment on the 
subjects by appointing its own Select Committee. Further, the speaker had 
a suspicion of the other Chamber and did not like that half and half consti¬ 
tution of the Joint Committee of the two Houses should fetter the judgment 
of the Assembly. Mr. Mehta referred to the various defects of the Govern¬ 
ment Bill and showed that his own Bill had the approval of The Statesman ” 
of Calcutta and some other newspapers. The provisions should be both 
preventive and palliative. He was particularly anxious to protect poiicy- 
holders from reckless investment of the funds of Insurance Companies and 
to see that small honest companies did not suffer. 

After further discussion the House agreed to let both Sir Charles Innes 
and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta withdraw their respective motions so that Sir 
Charles will bring at another meeting a motion for a- Select Committee 
on the Bill. 
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iDsolvency Bill and Legal Practitioners’ Bill. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman then moved for reference to a Select Committee 
the Bill to amend the Prcsidouoy Towns Insolvency Act, 1909 and the 
Bill to amend the Legal Practitioucra’ Act with a view inter alia to auproas the 
evil of touting. 

Cr. P. C. Bill 

The Assembly next agreed to Sir Alexander Muddiman’s motion for 
the passing of the Bill to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, 
discussion on which was hold in Simla. 

Bar Coundls Bill 

The Home Member formally introduced the Bill providing for the 
constitution of Bar Councils in British India and for other purposes. 

Madras Civil Courts Bill 

On the motion of Mr. Tonkinson, the House agreed to the introduction 
of the Bill to amend the Madras Civil Courts Act, 1873, based on the re* 
commendation of the Civil Justice Committee to afford relief to the District 
Judges in Madras Presidency by empowering the High Court to order a 
Subordinate Judge or Munsiff to take cognizance of and any District Judge to 
transfer to a subordinate judge or Munsiff any proceedings under Succession 
Aet, 1866, and Probate and Administration Act, 1881. 

Guardians and Wards Bill 

The Bill to amend the Guardians and Wards Act, 1890, was introduced 
by Mr. Tonkinson. The object was to lighten the work of the District 
Judges who, if the Bill was passed, could transfer all proceedings relating 
to particular estates to bo disposed of by Subordinate Judges. Mr. Tonkin* 
eon declared that the Ix>cal Governments and High Courts were agreed on 
this matter. 

Small Cause Courts Bill 

Next, Mr. Tonkinson moved for the introduction of the Bill removing 
certain doubts as to the powers, in regard to the attachment of immoveable 
property of Provincial Small Cause Courts. The House agreed. 

Lunacy Bill 

Lastly, on Mr. Tonkinsou’s motion, a Bill was introduced to amend the 
Lunacy Act, 1912. Under the present law a mental patient might be 
received in hospital on a reception order made by a Magistrate after enquiry 
upon a petition presented by the husband or wife or any other relative. 
A person so detained might be discharged if the person on whose petition 
the reception order was made applied. The Bill is to provide tW the 
person presenting the petition should be the nearest relative of the patient 
not under lability and also to enable an order of substitution to be made 
whereby the person substituted could be considered as one who had subr 
mitted the petition order. The Assembly then adjourned to meet on the 26tb. 
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Bar Committee Bills 

On the 26TH JANUARY, after a few inte^ellations, the House 
proceeded to Legislative business. Two Bills were introduced, one lo' Mr. 
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Tonkioaon and the other by Sir Alexander Moddimani to give effect to soma 
recommeodationa ol the Bar Committee. Mr. Tonkinaon'a Bill removea the 
diatinction between Barriatera and Vakila regarding Vakalatnamaa and accept 
the Bar Gommittee’a recommeodationa with some modification. 

The Committee urged that distinctions between Barristers and Vakils 
should be abolished. All practitioners should be required to file Vakalatnamaa 
when they sot. but should have the option of filing a memorandum of appears* 
nee when they merely appeal and plead. This should not apply to Advo* 
cates who under the existing rules can only appear on the original sides of the 
Calcutta. Bombay and Madras High Courts on the instrootions of an attorney. 
The High Courts should be given power to determine'the Courts and classes 
of oases in which a memorandum of appearance might be substituted for a 
Vakalatnama where a practitioner acts on behalf of an accused person. The 
proposed memorandum of appearance might be made liable to the same Court 
fee as a Vakalatnama to avoid loss of revenue. 

These recommendations have been generally accepted by the local Govern¬ 
ments and High Courts and this Bill proposes to give effect to them with the 
following exception (a) in lieu of the proposed exemption of Advocates 
appearing on the original side of the Calcutta. Bombay and Madras High 
Courts on the instructions of an Attorney a general provision has been induded 
with the objects of securing that when a Vakalatnama has been filed by a plea* 
der duly appointed to act in Court in the proceedings, a pleader instructed by 
him to plead only will not be required to file even a memorandum of appear¬ 
ance : (b) No provisions are included in the Bill in regard to the filin|[ of 
appearances in criminal cases. The Government of India consider that this 
question should be left to be decided by the High Courts concerned ; but tb«y 
doubt whether such memoranda should be required to be stamped; ( 0 ) The 
question of whether memoranda of appearances in civil cases should be stamped 
is omitted from the Bill as it is considered that it should be decided by the 
local legislatures concerned by amendment of the schedule of the Court Fees 
Act 1870. 

Advantage has been taken of this opportunity to embody in order 3 of 
schedule 1 to the Code of Civil Procedure the subsUnce of the provisions of 
sub-seotion (3) of seotion 10 of the Bombay Pleaders Act and of rule 4 (4) in 
order 3 of the schedule made by the High Court of Madras under Section 122. 
This wjll mean that a aoparato Vakalatnama will not be required for appear¬ 
ance in appeals, etc., or for getting copies of documents and so on after the 
the proceedings in the origintd suit are ended. 

The Home Member’s Bill provides that in any case in which a legal prac¬ 
titioner has acted or has agreed to act be should be liable to be sued for 
negligence and bo entitled to sue for bis fee. 

Trade Union Bill. 

Sir B. N. MITBA then moved for the consideration of the Trade Union 
Bill as amended by the Select Committee. He said that two main changes 
bad been introduced in the Bill by the Select Committee. The one was that 
permitting voluntary contributions to a separate political fund of the Trade 
fjnion. Opinion even in England with regard to the political fund was 
ohanging and some hold that the Trade Unions’ activities should not b» 
complicated by pclitioal objectives. The Government of India had however 
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'deeid«d tSo aeoept the Select Committee’s proposal institating a political fund 
On an option^ liasis. His opposition howerer remained to the provision 
reducing from more than half to a minimum of one third the number of 
officers of a Trade tlnion vho must be actually employed in the industry 
with which the Trade Union is connected. Coneluding. Sir B. N. Mitra 
appealed to the Bouse not to alter the Bill materially from what it had been 
changed to by the Select Committee. Let them try the law and as new 
circumstance aro8e> they could later on alter it. 

Definition of Terms 

The Bill was then taken into consideration. Mr. JOSHI moved an 
amendment that the word workmen must mean all persons employed in 
trade or industry whether or not in the employment of an employer with 
whom the trade dispute arise. Mr. Joehi next moved an amendment to Ae 
deBnition of the expression of TrcAt Union so that it can be extended to a 
combination for regulating the relations between employers and employees 
or for imposing restrictive conditions on die conduct of any trade or business. 
The amendments were accepted. 

Membership of Unions and the Office-Bearers. 

One of the sub-clauses of Clause YI stated that no Union be registered 
unless adequate facilities were provided for the inspection of the list of mem¬ 
bers. Mr. Cbamanial moved for the deletion of the word "Adequate”, but he 
did not press it if it came for final voting. 

Mr. Wilson moved an amendment to the effect that the rules of a 
Union must provide for the admission of ordinary members and honorary 
and temporary members as officers required under Section 22 (i. e. one- 
third of the ntmiber of officers be persons engaged in the industry with 
which a Union is connected) to form the executive of a Trade Union. The 
amendment was carried. 

A heated debate then ensued on Mr. Cbamanlal's proposition that 
the manner in which the scale of salary, allowances and expenses to which they 
would be entitled should not be intimated to the Begistrar as a condition for 
the registration of the Union. Sir 6. N. Mitra opposed the motion. He 
said that the object of the condition making the scales of salaires to 
officers to be made known was to safeguard the interests of the members 
as otherwise the officers might vote any sums for themselves. Mr. Jinnah 
supporting the proposition, asked the Government to trust the Union and 
its executive who were not children. Lala Lajpat Bai point^ out that 
the scale of salures might change from time to time and so the Govern¬ 
ment idea was unpractioable. The proposition of Mr. Chmanlal was 
oarried, (Sovennnent not claiming a division. 

Audit of Accounts. 

Mr. Joshi moved an amendment so that the Government should not 
prescribe how the annnal audit of accounts should be conducted. This 
was lost. 


Begistered Unions and use of Funds. 

Mr. Chaman Lai moved that in the event, of dismissal by a Judge 
of an appeal against refusal to register an Union, the person aggrieved 
shall have the right of appeal to the High Court. The Government 
opposed the motion but did not claim a division. 
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Mr. Josbi then moved an amendment to the effect that there shonld be 
no restrietione placed in the way of a registered Union in spending fun^ on 
unregistered Unions or other clases of labom*. Sir 6. N. Mitter opposed the 
amendment on its merits. He said that the funds of a Union must be 
utilised for the benefit of its own members and not be frittered away in 
other directions. 

After further disoussioni the amendment was lost, the uon-officials not 
challenging a division as there was another section on which the proposal of 
Mr. Joshi would be pressed. Further discussion on the Bill was taken up on 
the 27 th. 


Release of Polkical Priaonere 

On the 26 TII JANUARY the whole day was taken up by the Assembly 
in discussing the release of political prisoners and the treatment they 
are accorded to in Jails. Supplementary questions were asked prior to 
tire debate, their main object being to draw an undertaking from Sir 
Alexander Muddiman regarding the treatment of political prisoners. Mr. 
T. C. Goswami asked the Home Member whether be would like to be 
relegated to a cell by a Government which had not the courage to bring 
him to triiil. Mr. Chaman Lai was anxioiu whether political prisoners 
received treatment in accordance with their station in life, and he asked 
whether their retention was in any manner applicable to their social 
standing, ti which Sir Alexander Muddiman denied that these men 
were being treated especially in a harsh manner. Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar 
put a serieH of questions regarding the six Bengal State PrisouerB who 
have been transferred to jails in the Madras Presidency, whether 
they got proper treatment as regards diet and accommo^tion, and whether 
or not they wore being daily searched, lie further asked if one prisoner, 
P. C. Gaiiguli, was suffering from nasal catarrh before transfer to the 
Madras jail and another prisoner, P. C. Das, who suffered from duodenal 
ulcer, was sent to Madras jail notwithstanding the fact that he was under 
medical observation. The Home Member said that the suggestion of bad 
accommodation was incorrect. The practice of searching persons was in 
accordaiuse with the rules. They were being accorded a liberal scale of 
diet. Medical opinion regarding Oanguli was that be was not seriously ill 
and his condition did not necessitate surgical treatment and therefore there 
was no re^tiansfer to Calcutta. The health of P. C. Das was reported to 
be satisfactory before transfer to Madras and be was not under medical 
treatment at the time of transfer. 

The principal resolution stood in the name of Moul. Mahomed SHAFEK, 
and its purport was that the Government should order the uncondi' 
tional release of all convicted or under-trial political prisoners who bad not 
been hold guilty or charged with crimes of violence and also that of all 
political detenues whose trial in court was not contemplated. The following 
is the full text of the resolution:— 

This Asseaibly recommeiidB to the Qovernor-Qenerel in Council that be be pleased (a) 
to order the iinconditional release o( all snob convicts or undertrial political prisoners m 
Indian jails as have not been held guilty or obargeil with any act of violence and all 
political detettkes wboee trial in a court of law is not contemplated ; 

(b) to order the release of all other political prisoners, convicted or nndertrial, 
piovid^ that a committee consisting of two members elected by the Legislative Assembly 
and two members nominated by the Government recommend their release; and 
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(0) to allovr the retarn to their homee of ell Indian exiles in foreign oonntriea who 
are supposed to have been concerned in revolutionary movements in order to secure 
freedom for India on snob reasonable and honourable terms as the Oovemment may 
think fit to impose. 

The mover said that the atmosphere in the country was calmer and 
cooler. This was the right moment when the Government should extend 
their hand of sympathy. The cause to which the prisoners had gone to jail 
was sacred and they could not be classed as ordinary criminals. These men 
bad been in jail for a long time and they had consequently suSered 
long. 

The resolution, the mover contended, did not cover persons who had 
committed violence. There were many who had gone tojailforuo violence. 
There were non'violent non-co-operators who were soldiers of peace in this 
20th century. The detention of these people in jail did not help the 
Government in the least. Now was the time for a general amnesty of those 
not held guilty of violence, then amnesty in the case of others provided a 
special committee advised their release and, lastly, freedom to Indian exiles to 
return to India on such terms as the Government would impose. 

Mr. M. E. ACHARYA appealed to the Government to look at the situa' 
tion from the loftier point of view from which the non-officials looked at it. 
Violence begot violence. The other day when he was visiting the new Legis¬ 
lative chamber, he found five guns in front of it. Why this display of 
violence which encouraged others to follow suit ? Why pass black acts t 
Do not look at the situation from the point of view of a police man, but 
from the point of view of a statesman. 

Mr. Goswami’s Amendment 

Mr. T. C. GOSWAMI then moved the following amendment with a view 
to substitute it for the original resolution :— . 

That tbis Assembly iccommends to the Oovernor-.Qeneral in Council— 

(a) forthwith to secure the immediate release of all political prisoners detained without 
trial; 

(b) to take steps to remove all difficulties in the way of the return to India of 
Indian exiles in foreign countries who may be or may have been suspected of being 
concerned in any revolutionary or other activities regarded by the Government as pre. 
judicial to the interests of India; and 

(0) to bring to trial under the ordinary law of the land such persons against whom 
the dovernment think that they have sufficient evidence to go to court. 

Mr. Goswami explained that, while he agreed fully with Mr. Sbafee’s 
resolution, he foutod that it has brought within the scope of one resolution two 
distinct issues, namely, the case of political prisoners already convicted and 
those under trial. For the former, technically they could not claim amnesty, 
while in the case of the latter it was a matter of elementary jurisprudence 
and elementary human right. They all knew bow the judiciary in India was 
being prostituted to imperial ends. Even in the sacred precincts of West¬ 
minster, the Tilak case and the O'DwyerNair case had proved how the 
judiciary bad been prostituted. Mr. Goswami further made it dear that he 
did not think it immoral for any Indian to seek to effect a change in the 
Government by violent means. Non-violence was a matter of expediency. 
He did not care whether even the Lord Chancellor or a Chief Justice 
had examined the case of those detained without trial: so long as a charge 
was not framed against them. To say that they were criminal was pre¬ 
posterous. He would wait patiently to hear the Law Member (Mr. S. B. Das) 
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whom be found was conspicuous by his absence to defend the callousness of 
the Gk>Ternment. 

Some of the persons detained were accustomed in ordinary life to comfort 
not less than that to which the Home Member or any other on the front 
bench were accustomed, and yet they wore not granted those comforta He 
had omitted the case of non-Indian exiles because the only one he had in 
view was Mr. Horniman who had already managed to come back. As 
regards Indian exiles most of them were in Europe, while there were others 
who have been deprived of the right of American citizenship. He had 
reason to suspect that, behind that decision of the American Supreme Court 
was the pressure of the British Government 

Continuing, Mr, Qoswami commented upon the trial (the Dahsbineswar 
Bomb Case) held recently by a special tribunal constituted in Bengal and 
characterised their judgment as notoriously and grossly partial. 

The Home Member rose to a point of order. 

The President ruled that Mr. Goswami could not cast reflection on judges. 

Mr. Goswami; Then, Sir 1 say the judgment is preposterous. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Goswami next referred to the fact that Sir Willoughby Carey 
volunteered to Mr. Jhonstoue. M.P., to prove that Messrs. Gandhi, C. R. Das 
and all others were revolutionaries and when Mr. Johnstone proposed that 
one of the Swarajists be present at a discussion. Sir Willoughby funked. 

At this the Home Member again rose to a point of order and said 
that whore a member of the House was to be personally attacked, he 
might bo given due notice so that he might be in his seat to defend himself. 
Mr. Goswami replied he was surprised the Home Member did not know 
about this as the matter had been discussed in the press already. The 
President said it was desirable that the member concerned be previ¬ 
ously warned, but, of course, bo could not lay down a definite ruling 
as occasion might arise when a speaker might have to refer to a question at 
the spur of the moment. 

Continuing, Mr. Goswami said that Col. Crawford the other day said : 
“ We were forced to take that action.” This “ we” proved that in Bengal, 
the Europeans and the Government formed a clique. (A voice; shame). 
Between them there was a liaison. Even, the Bengal Ordinance was drafted 
in consultation with nou-ofiBoial Europeans. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman: Will the Hon’ble Member accept my 
statement that this is entirely untrue. 

The President asked Mr. Qoswami to accept the denial and, as his 
time was up, Mr. Goswami resumed his seat. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN opposed the resolution in a speech lasting 
more than half an hour. The Home Member pointed out that an offence 
against the State was more dangerous than any other offence. It was wrong 
to believe that an offence against the State was something less dangerous 
than an offence against individuals. The resolution was muggy, but the 
amendment had simplified the issues. However, the first i»rt of the resolution 
could not possibly release persons who were connected with the Gadhar oonB- 
piracy. Indeed, the first part of the resolution asked for a general amnesty. 
There were two tests for amnesty : (l) Some political object must be serv^ 
by release. (2) When a movement had spent its force, it is possible if there 
is no danger to public safety, to release prisoners. Generally, this pai-t of 
the resolution rcMly concerned with the Punjab and Bengal. The trouble 
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did not arise in any other province. It did not cover the case of Moplah 
prisoners. 

The case of Moplahs. said the Home Member, vas discussed in the 
Madras Counoil and the Member-in-oharge there expressed the view that 
the time was not ripe for the release of the Moplahs. As regards &ngal, 
the policy of the Gk>verument of India had been pursued at the instance of 
the Bengal Government who had been in close correspondence with them. 
He (Home Member) had therefore nothing to repent. 

Proceeding, the Home Member said the Government always desired 
to treat the prisoners humanely, decently and in every proper way. The 
second part of the resolution was an encroachment both on the judiciary 
and the executive; but if any member brought any individual case for 
examination with a view to release, then he would gladly go into it. 

Lastly, speaking in regard to the third part of the resolution. Sir 
Alexander referred to the charges of a corrupt judiciary and corrupt police. 
The Home Member paid a tribute to the work of the Police, moat of whom 
were Indians. The task of the Police was most difficult. They had to act 
with discretion and with courage and in this the Indian Police bad dischwged 
its duties very well. He had a higher regard for the judiciary who 
were mostly Indians. “ The Government position is this," concluded the 
Home Member; “ We are prepared to enquire into individual cases if brought 
to our notice. We desire to limit our action, to limit restraints, to the 
very minimum of what is essential to preserve our position. We won’t 
desire to do more than that. We cannot, in order to serve a political 
movement or to secure temporary support, compromise the interests of 
the ordinary citizen which are the interests of law and order. I have 
tried to meet the resolution in a friendly spirit and I feel I have given a 
satisfactory answer”. 

Lala LAJPAT BAI was cheered when he rose to speak. He said he bad 
come under the three clauses of the amendment at one time or other of his 
life. When he was deported under Segnlation III, he wanted the Home 
Member to take his word that there was absolutely no foundation for the 
charge against him. 

Home Member: I am glad to bear that. 

Similarly, said the speaker, there would be many who might be suffering 
wrongly. Why not look into their oases again 1 When he and other members 
of the Congress Committee in the Poqjab were declared seditious one 
day and arrested and later on let off on the advice of the Law Officer, the 
Government did not even express regret at their error of judgment. As 
regards the revolutionary movement, he declared that no country was free 
from such a movement, not even Great Britain. Indeed, the world’s progress 
was impossible without revolution. The Government had not succeeded in 
the past 26 years in exterminating the revolutionary movement, because 
unless it removed the cause of the movement by conceding popular demands, 
the movement could not die. Why not appoint a Committee to go into a 
revision of the oases as regards exiles 1 The Government was refusing 
them passport, even to those who would take the risk of coming out to India 
and stand prosecution. One boy met him in Constantinople and though 
he referred his complaint for the non-grant of passport to the Labour 
Secretary of State, nothing has been heard since. 
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The Home Member; Will the Hon’ble Member bring the ease to my 
notice 1 

Lsla Lajpat Rai promised to do so, but pointed oat that this was an 
illastration of the diffionltios. Let the exiles come back and give them the 
chance to restart life. 

Mr. JINNAH said he was not going to plead for mercy. The Home 
Member had given them no indication when the time would come for a 
general amnesty. The speaker did not believe that a Committee to go into the 
oases of political prisoners would do any good. He therefore gave whole* 
hearted support to Mr. Ooswami’s amendment. He asked how long were the 
Government going to let persons rot in jails without trial. Was it that they 
wait, till conspiracy was crushed and completely broken ? He appealed to hia 
European friends to take a sane view of the situation and not let men 
rot without trial. 

As regatds exiles, the speaker mot separately ten or twelve of them, all 
of whom admitted to him that they helped Germany during the war, but 
were now convinced it would do no service to the country’s fate to assooiate 
with a foreign eoutitry. They would give an undertaking not to be connected 
with a fort^ign government and not to adopt unconstitutional methods. 
Would the Government let them return on that undertaking and start life 
in the country 1 

Mr. Jiunah, continuing, said that he was pleased that Mr. Gluawami should 
have inserted the last clause in the amendment which told the world that 
they did nol^ want that any crime or offence should go unpunished, whether 
the crime was political or otherwise. “ Has any one suggested that the 
revolutionary movement should not be suppressed or those charged with 
offences against the State should not be tried 1 But try them and do 
not let them rot in jail. We ask for their trial. The sooner you do it, 
the more readily you will got support and co-operation.” 

Amendment Carried. 

After Sir Alexander has briefly replied, the resolution .of Mr. Shafee 
was put to vote and lost, a number of Independents not voting. The amend¬ 
ment of Mr. Goswami was then carried by 63 against 45 votes, the Indepen¬ 
dents and Swarajists mainly forming the supporters. 

Bengal Detenues. 

Oo the 27TH JANUARY, daring interpellations, Mr. Tonkinson was 
heckled for some time by Messrs. Acharya, Chamanlal, D. P. Sinha, K, Ahmed, 
Bangasami Iyengar and Sir II. Gour for his refusal to collect information 
regarding Bengal Detenues, their present health, place of detention and 
re^n for detention etc. Mr. Tonkinson held that the matter concerned tbo 
local Government primarily and the Government of India did not possess the 
information asked for. Sir H. Gour contented that the Superintendence 
and control in this matter was vested in the Government of India who 
should supply information to the House. As supplementary enquiries were 
proceeding, the President intervened and observed that the Government 
of India should try to meet the House by collecting information wherever 
it could. 
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Ttade Union Bill, 

Use of Funds 

After some further iDterpellations, discussion on the Trade Union Bill 
was resumed. Mr. Joshi moved an amendment to remove the restriction on 
the use of Trade Union funds so that those labourers who were not organised 
oould be helped out of the registered Trade Union funds. Without such a 
right, the whole solidarity of the labour movement would be threatened and 
the Bill would be a cause of weakness rather than of strength by drawing a 
line of cleavage between organised and unorganised workers. 

Lala L^pat Bai, intervening, made it clear that they were anxious to 
secure the principle Mr. Josbi had in view though the exact amendment 
eould be settled mutually. 

Sir B. N. Mitra, replying, conceded the desirability in the interest of the 
Labour movement of permitting the use of its funds on the labour cause to 
benefit workmen in general. He wanted however that the amendment 
originally tabled by Mr.^ Joshi limiting such financial help to the maximum of 
one*fourth of the Union funds should be adopted. He therefore moved 
it himself. The amendment was carried by the House, 

Expenditure on Undefined Objects. 

Mr. Cbamanlal next moved the insertion of a clause permitting a union 
to spend its funds on any object that was not inconsistent with those speci* 
fically defined in the Bill. This was rejected. 

Funds for Political Uses. 

Sir B. N. Mitra then moved an amendment to the effect that the new 
clause relating to the constitution of a separate fond for political purposes must 
refer to the registered trade unions and not to unregistered trade unions. 
Sir. B. N. Mitra pointed out that the object was to clarify the position and 
leave no room for doubt on the matter. 

This was opposed by the Swariyists headed by Ft. Nehru who contended 
that the language of the new clause was clear, namely, that a trade union may 
constitute a separate political fund and there was no question of only a 
registered union. This House must take the intention of the Select Committee 
in not specifying the expression “ registered trade union.” 

Mr. Jinnah and Ft. Malaviya suppoited Government. They said that the 
omission of the word " registered ” before the expression “ trade union ” 
was an oversight and should not be taken advantage of now to include 
unregistered trade unions in order to extend the benefits of the Bill to them 
as well. 

Eventually, however, the amendment of Sir B. N. Mitra was carried, 
Swarajists who had opposed it not cbaHengiiig a division. Thus, therefore, 
the Bill was definitely declared to apply only to registered trade unions 
and the benefits would not extend to unregistered unions. 

When discussion t(mk place on Section 16, which provides for a political 
fund on a voluntary basis, Sir B. N. Mitra appealed ^at, as it represented 
a oompromise, it should not be further altered. 

Mr. Chanmnlal’s amendment laying down that ordinarily every member 
should sul^ribe to the political fund, unless he secured immunity from it by 
special application, was rejected. 
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MIDDLE CLASS UNEMPLOYMENT 
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Immuntty from Gml Suits. 

Mr. Joshi next moved an amendment to delete a line, thereby granting 
immunity from civil suits in trade disputes to persons like himself who might 
not belong to a registered trade union, but might be called to help. 

An interesting legal discussion then took place on this amendment. 
The ffill grants immunity to a trade union against proceedings in respect 
of any act done by any person acting on behalf of a union if the 
union proved that such a pei'sott did so without the knowledge of ^e union 
or against its express instructions and that the executive of the union re* 
pudiated this act at the earliest opportunity and by all reasonable publicity. 
Mr. Joshi’s amendment wanted to grant immunity to the trade union and 
left it on the plaintiff the onus of proving that the person concerned acted 
with the knowledge of or in accordance with the instructions of the executive 
of the union. In the legal discussion that followed. Pandit Motilal and 
Mr. Jinnab took the side of Mr. Joshi’s motion and Mr. S. B. 1^ and Sir 
Henry Stanyon stood for the original provision. Mr. S. B. Das pointed out 
that the Bill proposed to limit the ordinary law by giving protection to 
unions against proceedings in case they proved that the person acted with' 
out their knowledge or against express instruction. The discussion waa 
proceeding when the President adjourned the House. Further discussion on 
the Bill was taken up on the let February. 

Middle class Unemployment. 

Public Galleriea were crowded when the Assembly re-assembled on the 
28TH JANUARY. This was due to the expectation of the debate on 
South Africa which, however, was postponed by mutual ageeement arrived 
the day before. 

After the question hour was over, Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar moved 
the resolution recommending the appointment of a Committee with non- 
official majority to investigate into the problem of unemployment amongst 
the middle classes and suggest remedies for the same. 

Mr. Iyengar observed that the unemployment problem of the poor 
hinged on the general economic problem of the country which had been 
left unsolved by the Government on whom lay the primary responsibility 
for&e solution. 'Dhe huge poverty and semi-starvation was due to the 
economic policy of the Government. This was a perpetual problem and so 
long as India did not get Swaraj, there would be no solution to it. 
Meanwhile middle class unemployment was becoming more and more 
acute. Indeed, there was a very large class of intellectual proletariat who 
could not get employment. The problem could only be solved by Government. 

Realising the existetice of poverty, the late Mr. C. B. Das suggested a 
scheme of village reconstrootion iri order to increase the production, but 
this did not meet with the support of the Bengal Government. Let the 
Government of India at least step in and face the problem and thereby relieve 
the lot of thousands of the educated people in India. 

Sir Sivaswami IYER moved an amendment to the effect that the pro¬ 
posed committee should investigate the problem of unemployment among the 
educated dasses of India and devise suitable remedies whether by a system 
of industrial and technical education or by revision of the existing system of 
education, or by offering eticonragement to the starting of new industries or 
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l>y opening new sTenues of employment or by the establishment of an 
^ployment Bureau or by all these or any other means. 

Lala LAJPAT BAI then moved an amendment which was to the effect 
that the proposed Committee with a non-official maiority should investigate 
into the problem of unemployment in general and among the educated classes 
in particular and devise suitable remedies, whether by a system of industrial 
and technical education dr by offeriuK encouragement to the starting of new 
industries, or by opening new avenues of employment. 

Lala Lajpat Rai said that the question of unemployment was not confined 
to one or two provinces but was felt throughout India, and must be therefore 
dealt with as such by the Central Oovommont. Government most recognise 
that their duty did not end by providing for defence and for the maintenance 
of law and order. It consisted also in seeing that the people prospered every 
day. The prosperity of the people should not be fudged by figures collected 
by a few persons in Government offices, but by the actual condition of the 
people which was known by their leaders and and not by the officials who 
lived in bunglows and drawing rooms. Practically all classes suffered from 
unemployment due to foreign Government. The fiscal policy of the Govern¬ 
ment and the sales of reverse counoiis had, for instance, created unemploy¬ 
ment among traders. 

In opposing the resolution Sir B. N. MITRA said that there were also 
resolutions passed in the Madras and the U. P. Legislative Councils on this 
question. Ilie Industrial Commission’s recommendations could not be given 
effeot to by the Central Government as industries became a Transferred sub¬ 
ject. But the local Governments had taken and were taking steps in the 
matter. The Government of India, however, had gradually developed the 
Stores Department and had considerably modified ■ the rules of the depart¬ 
ment for the purchase of articles. The Skeen Committee was enquir¬ 
ing into the matter of appointing Indians as officers in the Army and 
the Government of India had been adopting a more vigorous policy in 
regard to the development of railways. The policy of Indianisation of the 
Services had been accepted on the lines generally recommended by the 
Lee Commission and there would thus be more avenues for educated men. 
The Government of India had granted remissions in provincial contribution 
which would enable Local Governments to proceed with their development 
schemes which would in turn give employment for some of the present unem¬ 
ployed. The Economic Enquiry Committee’s Report has been sent to local 
Governments whose co-operation was necessary. More than all, there would 
be a Royal Commission on Agriculture which might recommend schemes of 
agricultund development and this might enable them to provide appointments 
for educated men. 

Li regard to the uneducated unemployment, Sir B. N. Mitra said that the 
Provincial Governments had not been unmindful of their obligations in this 
matter. Some Local Governments have investigated the matter and if the 
Local Governments thought that a stage had arrived when there most be a 
central enquiry, then the Government of India would not hesitate to act upon 
the suggestion. But at present the appointment of a Committee as sug¬ 
gested would not only prove futile, but also prove irritating to the Local 
Governments who might bo contemplating similar steps. Sir B. N. Mitra, 
therefore, suggested to the Assembly to leave the whole position where it 
was. If the Assembly still passed the resolution, the only action the 
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Oovernment of India would taka would be to draw the attention of the Local 
Governments to it. 

Lala Lajpat Bai’s amendment was then put to vote and carried by 48 
against 46. 

South Africa Motion Postponed. 

Before the Assembly adjourned, Sir Alexander Muddiman, in 
seeking postponement of the debate on South Africa, said: “ Sir, it is 
frequently my fate to have to make statements to this Hoiue which indicate 
wide differences of opinion between the Oovernment and some part of this 
House. To'day, I am fortunate in being in the position that 1 am dealing 
with a subject on which every member of this House is in the same camp. 
I refer to the treatment of Indians in South Africa. On the paper is a 
resolution by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh which deals with that sutgect. There 
is also an amendment in the name of Pandit Motilal Nehru which I know is 
powerfully backed by another Party also. 

“ Now, the discussion of the motion and the amendment at this particular 
juncture will, in the considered opinion of the Oovernment of India, pre¬ 
judice the position in South Africa when negotiations are at a very difficult 
and critical stage. I therefore ask the mover of the resolution and the 
House to consider whether, in the best interest of those whom we are seeking 
to support in maintaining their rights, it would not be proper and wise to 
postpone the discussion till later in the current session. The attitude of this 
House and the advice of the Stanrh'ng Committee on this matter have so far 
boon a source of real strength and assistance to the Government, and I cannot 
believe that we cannot roly on that feeling being continued. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, oh the other hand, have done all that lay in their power to 
bring about a fair settlement, and I need hardly give the assurance that 
they will continue to do so. 1 would now therefore ask Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh, in whose name the resolution stands, not to move it to-day on the 
definite uuderstandiug that the Government will give this House au oppor¬ 
tunity of considering it and any amendments to it before the expiry of the 
current session. The exact date would of course be to a great extent 
dictated by the march of events* in South Africa.” 

On Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh agreeing not to move the resolution, the 
House agree to the postponement. 

Civil Courts Act Amending Bill. 

After a recess of throe days the Assembly met on the 1ST FEBRUARY. 
After interpellations, Mr. Tonkinson moved for consideration of the Bill 
to amend the Madras Civil Courts Act, 1873, in order to provide for relief 
being given to District Judges by authorising Sub-judges and Munsiffs to 
take cognizance of ceitoin proceedings under the Succession Act and the 
Probate and Administration Act. The Bill was taken into consideration 
and passed without further discussion. 

The next motion of Mr. Tonkinson was for consideration of the Bill 
to amend the Guardians and Wards Act 18,90. This too was considered 
and passed. 

Bill to Amend Civil Procedure Code 

Mr. Tonkinson then moved for consideration of the Bill to amend the 
Civil Procedure Code, 1908, in oi'der to make it clear that FrovinoiaJ Small 
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Cause Courts had no power to order attachment of immoveable property 
before judgment. 

Khan Bahadur Sarfraz Hussain Khan did not oppose the Bill, but 
moved that it be referred to a Select Committee. After further discussion, 
io which M^rs. Bangaobariar and Kama Iyengar participated, the motion 
for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee was lost. The Bill was 
then passed. 

Trade Union Bill 

The Assembly then resumed discnsaiou on the Trade Union Bill. 

Sir B. N. Mitra announced that, after the Assembly rose on the 
28th January last, he had a discussion with the leaders on the non-official 
side, and they bad come to a common understanding. 

The Assembly, therefore, without much discussion adopted bis revised 
amendment, laying down in respect of immunity from civil suits that:—“ A 
registered Union shali not be liable in any suit, or other legal proceedings 
in any Civil Court in respect of any atrocious act done in contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute by an agent of a trade union, if it is proved 
that such a person acted without knowledge of, or contrary to the express 
nstructions given by the executive of the trade union.” 

Amendments. 

After adoption by the House of the above amended provision, another 
legal discussion followed on Mr. Joshi’s amendment to delete the following 
words after the above provision: “That immunity shall be granted after 
the executive (of the Union) has repudiated such an act at the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity and by all reasonable means with reasonable publicity.” 

Or. Datta moved an amendment to Section 22 so that at least one half 
instead of one third, of the total number of the officers of a Union be per¬ 
sons actually engaged or employed in the industry with which the Union was 
connected. Dr. Datta also moved a proviso to bis amendment that Local 
Governments may declare that provisions of the Section shall not apply 
to any Trade Union or class of Unions. Both the Amendment and proviso 
were carried. 

The Bill as amended was then about to be put to vote. But Sir B. N- 
Mitra postponed making'the final motion for its being passed. 

Imprisonment under Security Section, 

Sir Alexander Muddiman then moved for leave to introduce a Bill to 
amend the Code of Criminal Procedure so as to restore to Magistrates the 
discretion of sending either to simple or rigorous imprisonment those who had 
been found guilty under Section 109, a discretion which had been removed 
in favour of simple imprisonment when the code underwent revision more 
than two years ago. A motion for restoration of discretion was lost in 
September last by a majority of one vote. Sir Alexander referred to the 
opinions of Local Governments and Jail administration reports. The Bill was 
introduced. 

Trading Taxation Bill 

Sir Basil Blackett then moved for consideration of the Bill determining 
the liability of certain Governments to taxation in connection with trading 
operations. The Bill was to give effect to the resolution passed by the 
Imperial Economic Conference, 1923' That resolution stated that the several 
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ParliamentB oi Great Britain, the Dominions and India should declare that 
provisions of its Acts or Ordinances imposing taxation be deemed to apply 
to any commercial or industrial enterprise carried on by, or on behalf of, any 
other such Government in the same manner, in idl respects as if it were 
carried on by or on behalf of a subject of the British Grown, 

The Bill was taken into consideration, and a slight alteration was made 
in Sub-Clause 11. The formal passage of the Bill was postponed. 

Non ofiBcial resolutions appeared on the agenda paper of the Assembly 
when it met on the next day, the 2ND FEBRUARY. 

During interpellations Government members were relentlessly heckled 
by non-officials regarding the appointment of the sucoessors of Mr. Sim, the 
Financial Commissioner of I^lways and Mr. Rushbrook Williams, the 
Publicity Offiner. The whole non-official view was that there was not only 
denial of Indianisation in the case of the successors of these two officers, 
but also the sting that the jobs were important and that there was no 
Indian suitable for either. 

Vagrancy in India. 

Mr. Abdul HA7E then moved the Government to undertake legislation 
to prohibit beggary and vagrancy in India. There were about three million 
beggars in India according to the recent Census. The real figures must be 
higher. He believed that, excluding agriculture, no prof^ion in India had 
so many followers as beggary and vagrancy. He believed that the abolition 
of beggary would make them give up the method of beggary in the political 
movement. He suggested that poor houses be established and placed in 
charge of Swarajist members to enforce work at the spinning wheel and to 
add to the wealth of the country. 

Mr. Sarfarsz Hossain KUAN moved an amendment favouring consults' 
tion of Local Governments on the subject, tbeir opinions to be placed before 
the House at the next session. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman opposing the resolution said the mover had 
referred only to the English Vagrgney Act as a constructive suggestion, but 
the English Act did not refer to beggary, and certainly it would not apply 
to Indian conditions. He was not prepared to hold a person liable simply 
because be did not work to earn bis living. Again, in India, it was in 
certain circumstances that the person who gave alms to others acquired 
merits. The whole problem was one that fell within the sphere of Local 
Governments. Some Municipal Acts had noticed of late an increase in the 
number of beggars in the streets of Calcutta, but the matter should be left 
to the Local Governments and Municipalities to deal with. 

Sir Hari Singh GOUR moved a further amendment for the regulation 
and control, instead of the prohibition, of beggary and vagrancy. 

This was accepted by Mr. Abdul llaye, but his resolution, as amended, 
was rejected by 56 votes to 21. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hosain Khan’s 
amendment was also rejected by 43 votes to 40. 

Proposed Enquiry into Retrenchment. 

The House then left the subject of beggary to one of high finance when 
Mr. Rama. AYYANGAR moved for a mixed committee to enquire into 
and report upon retrenchment in expenditure carried out as a result of 
the Retrenchment Committee's recommendations and the reasons for not 
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carrying them outi if any ; seoondlyi to enquire into the poeeibility or .otherwise 
of further carrying out such recommendations ; thinly, the possibililty of 
immediately wiping out Provincial contributions ; fourthly, to reduce taxation. 

Mr. Bama Ayyangar quoted figures of revenue and expenditure since 
1922. In 1923*24 the ^trenchmont Committee’s recommendations for re¬ 
duction of Ks. 20 crores was carried out only to the extent of Rs. 63 crores. 
In the following year the revised Budget showed an extra amount of Rs. 4 
crores over expenditure. The actuals of 1924*25 according to his own 
calculation (because the Government had given him the figures) must be 
Rs. 10 crores. (Sir Basil Blackett laughed over the statement.) However, 
the financial position of the Government was stated by the Viceroy to be safe 
and His Excellency bad aliolishcd the Cotton Excise Duty. Mr. Rama 
Ayyangar calculated that from the amount of Rs. 9 crores available as a 
balance in the Reserve Fund and Depreciation Fund of the Railway Budget 
there must be in the General Budget also a balance of more than Rs. 6 
crores. Before the end of the year the total of the Reserve and Depreciation 
Fund must go to over Rs. 20 crores. But on the expenditure side tbe Govern¬ 
ment had not carried out the recommendations of the Inchcape Committee in 
almost all departments, particularly so in connection with the anny. On the 
other hand there had been a growth of expenditure in some departments. 
Concluding, Mr. Ayyangar pleaded for an F.nquiry Committee being 
appointed in order to go through the whole question in the light of the 
Meston Award, the Taxation Committee’s Report and the Inchcape Report, 

The moment Mr. Rama Ayyangar finished his say. Sir Basil Blackett and 
Mr. Sim damned him with faint praise, in which Sir Purshotamdas Thakur- 
das also joined. The only quarter where Mr. Rama Ayyangar’s labours found 
appreciation was from Pandit Malaviya who pleaded for fair-play towards 
one who had taken i)ains to study, however imperfectly, tbe important 
question before them. Mr. Cooke, also supplied Mr. Rama Ayj’augar some 
drop of comfort by suggesting, instead of a mixed committee, an expert body, 
like tbe Tariff Board, to be in continuous touch with tbe Government and 
help them. When Mr. Ayyangar’s motion was put to vote, there were only 
a few voices in bis support, while the minority of tbe House cried “ No 
Mr. Ayyangar however did not claim a division. 

On the 3RD FEBRUARY a heavy official agenda appeared on the order 
paper when the Legislative Assembly reassembled. It included the introduc¬ 
tion of two important Bills amending the Tariff Act and the Income-Tax Act, 
the final passage of the Trading Taxation Bill, a resolution about tbe salary 
of the Privy Council members and the Contempt of Courts Bill. 

Judicial Committee of Privy Council. 

After interpellations. Sir Alexander MUDDI.MAN moved tbe following 
resolution :— 

This .Assembly Kcoiumenils to Ihi! OnverDor-Qen»Rl in Conncil to take steps to seenn- 
(Dincasi-of future appointments, enliancement of the salarirs paid to the two mem¬ 
bers of His Majesty’s Privy Council with Indian experience who sit on the Judicial 
Committee under the provisions «( the Jmlicial Committee’s Act of 1883 to bear Indian 
appeals, (3) that they sliall be persons possessing recent knowledge of Indian law and 
practice (3) that their salary shall be £4,000 per annum, each half of which shall be 
lutid from tbe Indian revenue and (4) that, during any period when the salary is 
< njoycil, any pension payable to either of them from the Indian revenues shall lapse. 
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Sir Alexander Muddimau reoalled that the very earliest charters 
establishing courts in India established the right of appeal to tho 
Privy Council as well. In wealth of judiaial talent the Council was unrivalled 
in the Empire and possibly in the world. There was a time wheni at tb» 
instance of Sir Hari Singh Qoar, the Assembly discussed the possibility of 
establishing a Supreme Court in Indio. There was a good deal of opinion in 
favour of it at one time, but the House so recently as February, 1925, by 
a mqority of 56 against 16, passed a doeisivo judgment against it. 

Proceeding, the Homo Member pointed out that 59 per cent, of appeals 
heard by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council were from England. 
By passing his resolution, they would bo conferring a real benefit on India in 
the disposal of appeals. The salaries that would be paid out of Indian 
revenues were indeed small, perhaps almost the salary of a Sub-Judge, and 
that (or the best legal talent in the Empire. Sir Alexander sympathised 
with the desire of Indians to occupy these appointments, but felt sure that 
the Assembly would not desire that the post should be filled by persons who 
would not bo really fit. 

Sir Alexander then dwelt on the salaries that would be paid to the 
Judges, and said that, on the whole, the Home Government were giving a 
generous treatment, for they paid half the salary out of the consolidated funds 
of the United Kingdom. He declared: “ I don't think you can get a court 
better constituted. I want this resolution to be passed by this central 
legislature now, so as to enable parliamentary legislation in time. It will 
be a pity if you create undue opposition, for such an attitude would go 
against conferring a real and enduring benefit to the litigant public of this 
country ”. 

Sir Han Singh GOUIt (the author of the resolution for a Supreme Court 
that was lost in February lost year), who bad tabled an amendment, to the 
effect, that the judicial work of the Privy Council be done in India, opposed 
the resolution. He opined that the .hidicial Committee of the Privy Council 
was not a Judicial Gommittoe, but a purely advisory body to advise the 
King. Decrees wore passed in the name of the King. South Africa and 
Canada had their own Suiiroino Courts and only those who still preferred a 
farther appeal went to England from there. He asked why such a system 
was not introduced in india. The Viceroy said, in opening the Assembly, 
that the proposal was to perpetuate the benefits of the present sohemo. 
On the other hand, it was to perpetuate the present anomalous position by 
which Indian appeals went to England and were determined in England. 
By passing the resolution, the House would be committing itself to a perpe¬ 
tuation of the present syscom. What India wanted, therefore, was an 
iiidopoiident tribunal in India; but, by the Assembly’s unfortunate refusal 
to pass his resolution, the Government of India concluded that India did 
not want a Supremo Court, and Lord Reading hod utilised his visit to 
England to perpetuate the present anomaly. India should not pay towards 
the Judicial Committee in England. 

Mr. SANGACHARIAR moved an amendment urging to give effect 
to the following three points, viz., that the salary should be £3,000 only, that 
two members of the .Judicial Committee should bo Indians and that the 
whole of the expense should bo borne by England. He told Dr. Gh>ur that 
the idea of having a Supremo Court at present was chimerical. 
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' Mr. 60SWAMI said the Home Member’t resolution really wanted to 
£nd comfortable billets for retiring Chief Justices. He was opposed to the 
proposal, because he did not want perpetuation of the system of Privy 
Council. If many of them did not vote with Dr. Gour for the establishment 
of a Supreme Court in India it was not because they opposed the idea, but 
because they felt that, at present, the majority of the appointments on the 
Court would go to Europeans and not to Indians. 

In reply, the HOME MEMBEB made an earnest appeal to the House 
seriously to consider its position before deciding upon rejection. Adverting 
to the suggestion that India should have its own court, he declared that 
the Assembly bad already had an opportunity of expressing its opinion on 
the matter and had rejected the proposal. 

When put to vote both the amendments were lost and the division on 
the main resolution resulted in its rejection by 60 votes to 40. 

Contempt of Courts Bill. 

^r Alexander Muddiman then moved for consideration of the Contempt 
of Courts Bill. He made no speech. 

Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar moved an amendment to the clause relating 
to punishment. There was a proviso that the punishment may be remitted 
on apology being made to the satisfaction of the High Court or the Chief Court, 
as rile case may be. Mr. Iyengar’s amendment was to the effect that the 
accused may be discharged or the punishment awarded be remitted on an 
apology made to the satisfaction of the Court. 

Alexander Muddiman accepted the substance of the amendment, 
subject to drafting alterations where necessary. The amendment was then 
carried. 

This was the only al teratiou made to the Bill, as it emerged from the 
Select Committee, the other amendments either of non-officials to tone down 
the Bill or of ofBcials to tone it up, having been lost. The Bill, as finally 
recommended by the Home Member, was therefore one providing for punish¬ 
ment of eoutempt of courts not only by the High Courts, but ^so by Chief 
Courts and for contempts committed in Courts, subordinate to High Courts, 
subject however to a maximum of six months' simple imprisonment ora 
maximum fine of Bs. 2,000 or both, provided that on an apology being made 
the accused was to be discharged or bis punishment remitted wholly or 
in part. The House was proceeding with further discussion when it 
adjourned. 

Weekly Wages to Workmen, 

Hext day, the 4TB FEBBUABT, Mr. Chamanlal moved for reference to 
a Select Committee of bis Bill providing for weekly payment of wages to 
workmen, domestic servants and other employees, the Committee to consist ef 
Sir B. N. Mitra, Mr. A. 6. Clow, Sir Darcy Lindsay, Mr. T. C. Goswami, Lala 
Lajpat Bai, Mr. H. M. Joshi, Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer, Mr. D. P. Sinha, Dr. 
DatU, Mr. E. C. Neogy and the mover. 

Mr. CHAMANLAL said he recognised the objection pointed out regard¬ 
ing domesric servants, namely difficulties in actual practice. He was therefore 
willing to drop that provision in the Select Committee but the need 
for weekly payment of wages to employees engaged in textile and such 
other key-industries was necessary in the interests of the employees. The 
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otgeodon had been raised that there was no hardship inflicted on the em* 
ployeesi but Mr. Chamanlal argued that the opinions received by the 
Government were all ex*parte statements, and reliance should not be pla^ 
on them. Legitimate labour organisations bad not been consulted on the 
Bill. However, there were certain organizations which bad been consulted 
and which bad expressed themselves in favour of the provisions of the Kll. 
The question of weekly wages was raised by Lord Olivier when he was the 
Secretary of State for India, and he (Mr. Chamanlal) only wanted to copy 
it The objection that more clerical staff would be required in case weekly- 
payment of wages was agreed to. could not hold water, when they consider^ 
the relief given to employees from out of the clutches of the money-lenders. 

Sir Furshottamdas THAKURDAS, speaking on behalf of Seth Eastur- 
bbai Lalbhai (Ahmedabad Mill-owners’ Association), opined that the Bill 
would lead to harassment of the labouring classes and not to their benefit 
Several mill-owners introduced fortnightly and weekly payments some years 
ago, and found that the workmen did not find frequent payment profitable 
to them in the long run, and the change was therefore abandoned. 

Sir Furshottamdas quoted extracts from the opinions of the Mill- 
owners of Bombay and Ahmedabad, based on the report of Labour 
Office investigations, to show that it would be futile to place on the 
Statute Book a measure which neither the workmen nor the employees 
wanted and would therefore remain a dead letter, but which, in a large 
number of cases, would bo used as an engine of blackmail. As regards 
agricultural labour, about which Mr. Chamanlal bad made no observations 
in bis speech, Sir Furshottamdas quoted the opinions of the two great 
agricultural provinces, which were against weekly payments. Concli^ng 
Sir Furshottamdas said that the Bill was an attempt to revolutionise the 
existing system without any good effect. It was easier to disturb by intro¬ 
ducing a change, but it was much more difficult to bring about stability, which 
alone could lead to prosperity. 

Mr. JOSHI, ill supporting the Bill, said hie main ground for doing sO' 
was that it would tend to diminish the indebtedness amongst the industrial 
workers in the country. He said; " A workman coming to Bombay gets 
his first payment of wages after working for six weeks in a factory. He 
has no money to live upon during that period, and the only coarse open 
for him is to borrow, sometimes at 150 per cent even. After he receives 
wages, ho has to repay his debt, and is left with very little money for the 
remainder of the month. He borrows again, and thus the vicious circle 
continues. If the worker gets weekly wages be will buy things for cash 
and not for credit.” 

Frocceding, Mr. Joshi said that the accumulated six weeks’ wagea 
was a great weapon in the hands of the employer. The labourer suffered 
and groaned under misery, but could not give vent to bis feelings. If 
anyone could read the minds of the working classes be would find that they 
detested the monthly system of wages. The agricultural classes need not 
be included in the Bill if there was objection, but for the present, he would 
be satisfied if the Bill were confined to the industrial classes. 

Sir Bhujieudranath MITRA, on behalf of the Government, quoted opinions 
of Local Governments which were all opposed to the Bill. The opinion from 
Bombay, where the Governor had token a personal interest in the matter 
and introduced a fortnightly payment system, stated that it was not found 
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very helpful. The opioions of Local GoverumeDte. said Sir B. N. Mitra« 
iudioated that the proTiaioni of the Bill would not be to any benefit to the 
worker, but, on the other hand, would operate to hie detriment. It 
appeared that the existing arrangement would keep the workers away from 
the clutches of money-lenders better than the proposed arrangement. More¬ 
over, the weekly system was tried on certain Kailways, and had to be 
abolished at the request of the staff. Mr. Chamanlal bad said that certain 
labour organisations had not Vicon cunsnited. Any association could have 
sent its views to the Government of India. The bulk of the opinions received 
from labour organisations would be found to be opposed to the Bill. If, at 
a later stage, labour organisations should demand weekly payment let them 
get Trade Unions to press for it At present, however, that stage had not 
been reached. Sir B. N. Mitra. at the same time, agreed that the period 
which labourers waited to receive their payments after the month must be 
reduced. The Government were making enquiries regarding that, and If 
they found that legislation was necessary the Government would not hesitate 
to introduce it. 

Motion for Select Committee Withdrawn. 

Mr. CHAMAKLAL replie<l to the arguments advanced against the 
measure in the course of the debate. He contended that the opinions of labour 
organisations he had collected were oil in favour of the Bill. The opinions 
of Employers’ Associations wore bound to bo against the Bill, but the question 
was whether there was no ciying need for introducing a weekly system of 
payment. But the Government was not willing to accept the principle, and 
some of the uon-bfiicials also were opposed to it. He would, therefore, with¬ 
draw the motion at present, especially in view of Sir B. K. Mitra’s assurance 
that the Government would bring legislation to remedy defects in the mutter 
of late payment. The motion was accordingly withdrawn. 

Law of Arbitration. 

Mr. Harchandrai Yisbandas moved for circulation of bis Bill to amend 
the law relating to arbitration in British India. The mover said the need 
for his proposals bad been accentuated by the dilatorinoss of justice, which 
necessitated the appointment of the Civil Justice Committee. The arbitra¬ 
tion law should be placed on a sound basis, purged of all the errors and 
drawbacks which 25 years' working bad brought to light. The soii|:torod 
p rovisions must be brought together. The motion was agreed to. 

Transfer of Property Act. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour moved for reference to a Select Committee of bis 
*601 to remove certain doubts as to the right of a person to effect a transfer 
of property otherwise than as provided by the Transfer of Property Act, 
1882. He pointed out that the principle of the Bill was based on tho report 
of the Civil Justice Committee appointed by the Government of India. Under 
the Transfer of Property Act, sale of immoveable property could only be 
made by a registered instrument. It also provided that a contract of sale 
did not, of itself, create any interest in or charge on such property. Con¬ 
sequently where a seller transferred property to a purchaser, the latter 
acquired no interest in the property, but it had been held in many cases that 
where a vendor sc ught to eject him the purchaser might resist his ejectment. 
It was an equitable . ight to enable parties to contract to maintain the status 
quo” pending execution of a formal sale-deed. 
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The motioi] {or a Select Committee was lost by 18 against 47. A large 
number of Swangists and Icdependents remained neutral. 

Other Non-ofB6ial Measures. 

The Assembly then proceeded to the consideration of the other 47 
resolutions on the agenda, but although these were disposed of at hurricane 
speed and the House sat for a longer period than usual, less than half bad 
received attention when the Assembly adjourned. 

After a recess of three days the Legislative Assembly re-assembled on the 
STH FEBRUARY. The agenda consisted of official business, including the 
final reading of the Contempt Bill, supplementary demand for Railways and 
the Trade Union Bill. 

The Contempt of Courts Bill. 

The House then took up discussion on the motion of Sir Alexander 
Muddiman that the Contempt of Courts Bill, as amended, be passed. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman managed, amidst the applause of the Treasury 
Benches, to get the approval of the House to the third reading of the 
Contempt Bill. The hope of some non-officials that postponement of the 
third reading till this day would force the Independents to think rightly 
was falsified, and on this day the Independents were either in the Government 
lobby at the time of voting or remained neutral, whilst the Swarajists 
recorded their party verdict by 27 votes. 

The defection of the ludepondouts was due to Sir Alexander Muddi- 
man’a bait, that the Government bad >usoepted the Bill as amended and 
would not seek the support of the Council of State for extension of the 
jurisdiction of contempt to Courts subordinate to Chief Courts. 

Supplementary Demand For Ry. Board. 

Mr. SIM moved for the grant of a supplementary demand of Rs. 72,000 
in respect of the Railway Board, relating to three items, (1) provisiou for 
the appointment of a Director of Finance, (2) provision of leave arrange¬ 
ments and (.7) regarding payment of gratuities. 

Mr. Sim pointed out that there bad been an increase in working 
expenditure, and not in the expenditure directly under the head of Railway 
BcArd. The expenditure on the appointment of the Director o! Finance, 
Mr. Hayman, had boon made votable, and the motion was therefore nothing 
more than an indication of the increasing control of the House over the 
expenditure under the head " Railway Board,” and of the increasing 
Indianisation of the posts in that office, llie proposal bad the approval of 
the Railway Finance Committee. 

A motiou of Mr. M. K. ACHARYA’S to make a cut in the demand, by 
way of raising a discussion on the policy of the Board, which had been 
irresponsive to the Assembly’s demands for Indianisation, was disallowed by 
the Presiderit agreeing with Mr. Sim that there should be no general 
discussion on a restricted motion. 

Mr. Rangaswami AYYANGAR opposed the demand, confining himself to 
the appointoient of a Director of Finance when the Assembly had wanted 
the strength of the Board to be reduced and at the same time Indianised. 
Mr. Haymau, the Director, was an Anglo-Indian and be was therefore 
mentioned in public as a statutory native. One, however, wondered to what 
nationality be belonged acoordiiig to bis service register. His appointment 
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as Director of fi^way Finanee was an addition to the already bloated 
•trength of the Bailway Board. Bis function was to check the expenditure 
hy applying the pruning knife> but his, achievements in that direction had 
not been explained hy the Railway Member and yet the appointment had 
been approved by the Railway Standing Finance Committee. 

_ Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA, as a member of the Railway Finance Committee, 
justified the grant, pointing out that the appointment was to effect retrench* 
ment, which was being done. If, at the end of twelve months a^r the 
appointment, the incumbent did not justnfy his existence, then they would 
not confirm him. 

The motion for the supplementary grant was carried, without a division. 

Ry. Officers and Lee Proposals 

Sir Charles INNES moved for a supplementary sum of Rs. 68,00,000 
under the head, “ Railway Working Expenses,” which included a ant^ of 
37 lakas for extension of the Lee Commission's recommendations on Railways. 

The Hon’ble Member pointed out that the demand could not be 
brought forward last February, because correspondenco was then in 
progress with the Company Railways, and emphasised that the conoessions 
would not be paid to officers of Company Railways unless their Home Boards 
accepted the policy of increasing Indianisation, mentioned in the Lee Report. 
The concessions were extended to the officers of State Railways from the 
1 st February 1924, and it was the intention to extend the concessions to 
officers of Company Railways and the East Indian and G. I. P. Railways. 
The proposal was to give increase from the let April. 

Mr. M. K. ACHARYA moved a out of 37 lakhs, which represented the 
cost of the Lee concessions, and urged the House to unanimously reject the 
surreptitious demand for extending the I,ee loot. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA, in supporting the reduction, pointed out 
that there were no less than 49 forms of concessions, and at a time when 
the prices were going down and certain Railways were not run on commercial 
lines. Mr. Mehta, therefore, considered it as an unbusinesslike demand, 
and asked the Government, as well as the Assembly, to denounce it. The 
Aesam*6engal Railway, Mr. Mehta contended, had been working at a loss, 
and ho ask^ why the concession should he extended to officers of tha t 
Railway. There were many other Rtulways which, however, need not to he 
mentioned. Separation of Railway finance would be a farce, if such 
methods of granting concessions were resorted to, even in spite of the fact 
that certain Byways were not commercially run. Instead of the Railways 
getting reprimanded they were getting favoured treatment. Moreover, the 
conoessions were surreptitiouly aimed at robbing the Indian tax-payer, for 
the definition of “child and wife” in the Passage Allowance Rules would 
extend to any number of children and wives. (Laughter.) On all these 
grounds he had no hesitation in asking the Assembly to reject the 37 lakhs 
representing the Lee loot. 

The out proposed by Mr. M. K. Acharya was carried by 50 against 
49 votes. The remainder of the sum demanded was granted. 

Trade Union Bill 

Sir B. N. MITRA then moved that the Trade Union Bill, as amended, 
be passed. He congratulated the House on its achievement. The !K11 owed 
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its origin to a resolution of Mr. Joshi, passed by the House in March 1931. 
The OoTernment took four years to consider the measure, and a year had 
been taken to enact it. Mr. Joshi could claim authorship of the Bill- 
Although they did not go as far as the British Trade Union Act, they 
had gone quite far, and ho appealed for the organization of Trade Unions on 
sound lines, so that the Bill might prove a success and foster the growth of 
proper Trade Unionism in India. 

During the discussion that followed Mr. Wilson, of the Associated 
Chambers of Commeroe, said that he feared nothing but trouble from politi¬ 
cians who.- sitting on the Executive of the Unions, would pull the strings from 
behind. Mr. Joshi, than whom there was none on the non-official side to 
speak with authority, removed Mr. Wilson’s apprehensions by the assurance 
that the labour learlers and politicians would do nothing of the kind. 
Lala Lajpat Bai, Mr. Ghamanlal and Mr. D. P. Sinha criticised the Bill 
as falling far below the expectation of labourers, and feared that there 
would be a erop of litigation in consequence of the Bill not extending its 
benefits to unregistered trade unions. Sir B. N. Mitra’s sole contention was 
that Indian Trade Unionism was in its infancy and therefore the workers 
should not be in a hurry to be on a par with those of other countries. 
Lala Leipat Bai’s reply to this argument was effective, but there was none 
who could think of jeopardising the Bill. The non-official feeling of unsatis- 
factoriiiess howeter was noticed in there being not one member to applaud 
when the Bill was passed. Mr. Graham moved a series of drafting amendments 
to the Bill which were accepted, and the Bill as amended was then passed. 

On the 9TH FEBBUaBY, the Assembly considered non-official resolu¬ 
tions, the first of which recommended a reduction of the postal rate of post 
cards to three pies and envelopes to nine pies. The second urged the 
disallowance of the Burma Expulsion of Offenders’ Act. 

Inland Postage Bates. 

Mr. Ahmed Ali KHAN moved that the inland postage rates on post¬ 
cards be reduced to three pies and on envelopes to nine pies, and that the 
Budget for next year be prepared accordingly. 

Lala Duiiichand moved an amendment urging that envelopes be reduced 
to six pies. Mr. Ghaman Lai moved that the disoussiou on this question be ad¬ 
journed as it could be more relevantly moved after the Budget was presented. 
The House divided and rejected Mr. Ghaman Lai’s motion. 

Sir B. N. MITBA in opposing the resolution declared that no new facts 
had been put forward ty justify a change in the Government’s policy, which 
in regard to the Oepariraent was to make adequate charges for services 
rendered to the public. He assured the House that the Government had 
carried out every measure of retrenchment suggested by the Incboape 
Gommittee and if new expenditure had grown it was in proportion to the 
growth in revenue. To-day they had reached a stage when a reduction iii the 
postal rates would not be economical. If Mr. Ahmed Ali’s suggestion were 
accepted it would involve the Department in a loss of Bs. 1,71 lakhs. Lala 
Dunichand’s suggestion would mean a loss of Bs. 2,66 lakhs. 

As the mover was not prepared to withdraw the raaolution. Sir 
Alexander Muddiman moved the adjournment of further discussion which 
on being pressed to a division was carried by 49 votes to 16, the bulk of 
the Swarajists and a number of Independents remaining neutral. 
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Burma Expulsion ol Offenders’ Act 

The most importaat reeolution on this day was that of Mr. Amarnath DUTT who 
moved that the Government should move the Secretary of State to disallow the 
Burma Bzpulslon of Offenders’ Act or, in the alternative, to take immediate steps 
to introduce a Bill in the Indian liogislature to repeal the said Act, Hr, Dutt said 
the Bill affected Indians in Burma and it placed on the Statute Book it would reset 
on Burma by retardiUK the political progress of that oountry. Most of the sections 
of the Penal Code have been inoorporated, together with the security sections of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, with a view to enable the Burma Oovernmeut to expel' 
Indians from Burma. Indians and Indian merchants bad made Burma what she was 
and yet in the name of preventing crime the Ouvernment was trying to expel Indians. 
Burma was a part of the Indian Bmpire aud Indians bad every right to live in that 
province on a footing of equality. This right waa inalienable, and yet the Bill maule no 
provision even for a repeal. 

Bao Bahadur M. 0. NAIDU apposed the resolution and replied to some of the 
critioisms levelled against the measure. In Burma there were not only Indian non- 
Burman residents, but also residents of other countries. The Act was applicable 
to all nou-Burmau residents and to all nou-Burman offenders. It was intended 
to be> applied against a class of criminals who were a menace to society. There was no 
idea of setting up racial feeling. A similar Act was passed in Bengal when they passed 
the Qoonda Act, by which any Ooonda, who was not a Bengalee by birth and who had 
committed an offence, would be expelled. There was no fear that Indians would be 
expelled. The provisions of the Bill wore reasonable and the measure, far from being 
described as a “ black “ Act, should bu treated as a " white ” Aot, 

Sir Hari Singh OOUB who bad vtsiteci Burma when the Bill was in the Select Com¬ 
mittee stage there, opposed the Bill, which he said was the result of the agitation raised 
in Burma against Indians. No right-mindeil and thoughtfnl Burman wanted to expel 
Indians from Burma. Sit Adam Bichey, speaking on behalf of the European mercantile 
community, had pointed out that tlie Bill was unnecessary and would only create inter¬ 
racial hostility. The Bill was immoral and it violatcci the international law of asylum. 

Lisutonant-Colottol OWENS, representative of the Burma Government, opposed the 
resolution in a long maiden s^eoh. The Aot^ be maintained, was a measure of purely 
domestio l^islation, the object being to put down crime in Burma, There was a good 
deal of misapprehension about this Bill which must, be said, be cleared. The Bill should 
not be regarded as the thin end of the wedge of separation in any sense. Crimes were 
increasing and the Government had found it necessary to bring in legislation for the 
expulsion of offenders and not others, The Bill was not aimed against even Indian 
criminals if they behaved well in Burma. The Bill was passed in the Burma Council by 
66 votes against 16, the latter consisting of ton Indian members and live European non- 
offioials. He pleaded fur the rejection of the resolotioa 

Mr. BANGoCHABIaU said that to expel an Indian from Burma was like expelling 
a Scotch offonder from England. The Bill, be said,‘‘stunk in bis nose.’ "Is this 
the ttustceship of your Government that we are aliens in India?” Ho hoped this 
debate would be cabled to South Africa so that the Union Government might know of 
the sense of justioe of the Government of India wbiob was negotiating with it. " If 
you are sincere in yoor protest you cannot concede so-called domestic control in the 
case of Bnima, and deny it to South Africa. This Government, if it is unable to protect 
its citizens, is an impotent Government. This Bill is aimed against His Majesty’s subjects. 
I have love for His Majesty, but if this Bill is tolerated by Bis Government I may say 
1 no longer love that Government. 

Dr. DUTTa raised the constitutional issue which, he said, had not been touched. 
Be did not know the special conditions of Burma to judge the necessity, or otherwise for 
the measure, but he knew that no federal constitution in the world permitteii one State 
to legislate disoriminating against persons of other States, There must be grave consti¬ 
tutional omission in the oonstitutional machinery of India which (lermitted the Burma 
Couneil to pass such a Bill. His fear was that other provinces might follow suit. 

Mr, Maung TOE GVI, in supporting the resolntion, said that two Burma Bills bad 
been Tightly described as black Bills, One bad been assented to by the Viceroy and the 
other had Wn rejected. 

He consider^ both these measures anti-Indian, which no self-respeeting Indian 
could agree to. The Chinese were expelled under the Foreigners Aot and it was because 
the Aot did not apply to Indians that the two Bills had been passed. The Bill was 
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utterly uniuBt end openly miscbievoas, end bad made an unworthy attempt to set up 
Bormans against Indians. Tb« speaker considered the question for days and felt that if 
be would vote against the anti-Asiatic Bill in South Africa, he must vote against the 
Burma Bill as well. He bad, at two public meetings in Burma, denounced tbe Bill, 
which did not have the consent o( the Burman people, because tbe first Council that 
passed it was boycotted by Burmans. 

Sir Alexander MUODIHAM said that before the House deciaied to '<sit'* on tbe act of 
a provincial legislature, it must consider the reactions. The Bill was moved by the Home 
llember, who was a Burmau, a son of tbe soil, and was passed by the vole of tbe sons 
of tbe soil. Out of tbe tour members who had spoken from Burma, Colonel Ownes, 
Mr. Naidn, and Mr. Hla baii favoured the Bill, while only Mr. Maung Tok Kyi who was, 
heunderstt^, not popular with iiocal Council (Voioes: Mo 1 Mol) bad opposed tbe 
Bill. Sir Alexander felt that, as confessed by Dr. Dutta, tbe House did not know 
tbe practical aspect of the problem. The House must dearly understand that tbe 
problem Burma bad to <leal with was practically similar to tbe problem that they in 
Bengal and Bombay bad to face. He, as a practical administrator, could not subscribe 
to the proposition tuat special measures shouhl not be taken against persons from other 
provinces, whose lanpuage and habits and methods of crime were not known to the 
police, and who had therefore special difficulty in dealing with them. Tbe ^ngal 
Qoonda Act also bad provision for the deportation of criminals, 

Tbe analogy of Soots and Knglishmen given by Mr. Rangacbariar was not correct, 
beoante tbe Scotch spoke English, He admitt^ that Mr, Rangacbariar bad raised an 
important qnestion, but he believed there was no paralled between the two cases. 

Pandit MOTILAB considered the Act as an atrocious and monstrous piece of legisla¬ 
tion, and contended tint it was a disgrace for any legislature to have passed B. By obmfn* 
ing the eanction of the Goveruur-(}eueraI, tbe legislature of Burma bad not been invested 
with any finality, The central legislature bad not deprived itself of its authority, simply 
because the Qovernot-Oenetal had given his assent. What right bad they to give 
assent to a legislation more or less similar to tbe South African legislation. Even n 
criminal bad ceitain rights, wliich must be safeguarded, ami by ibis Act the Bnrma 
Oovernment were extending the Criminal Law of tlw bind, for which they bad no warrant. 

Tbe Bill is not intended to deal with criminale, but it is a Damocles’ sword over 
tbosu Indians who desire to ^rticipate in tbe public life of Burma. My main charge 
against the Oovornment oC ludlu is tiiat it has failed in its duty in advising tbe Governor- 
General to give bis assent to tiie Bill, My next point is that they have not examined 
tbe case from all aspects, I diapntc tbe soundness of the assent given by tbe Governor- 
General, and lastly I appeal to the Government to allow this Assembly to appeal to 
higher authorities, so that tlie Act might be disallowed. I may add that tbe case of 
Booth Africa stanos on a different footing and there is a great difference between Sontb 
Africa and Burma. 

Mr, Bepm Chandra PAL, in supporting the resolution said tbe real issue was between 
the Government of Burma on the one hand, ami tbe people of India on the other. He 
felt strongly that if they could not prevent legislation of this kiml bow could ttoy in 
all consistency oppose the actiou of tbe Houtb African Government. Mr. Pal next 
reviewed tbe opinion of nnu-official European members of tbe Burma Legislative Conncil, 
who all opposed the Bill. He did not make it secret, that if be went to Burma and 
delivered a speech, which the Burma Government did not like, be might be expelled 
from tbe province. '' 

The disenssiou could uot be finished ami was adjourned to tne next non-official day. 

'fho Naturalisatiou Bill 

On tbo lOTH FEBRUARY, after interpellations, tbe House proceeded 
to consider tbe Naturalisation Bill. More than half a dozen amendments 
were moved, but were either rejeoted or withdrawn, except that of Mr. 
B. Das, who suggested that one of tbe conditions of the grant of a 
certificate of natiir^isation should be that the country of the applicant did 
.not exclude Indians from naturalisation. 

Mr. Tonkiiison, on behalf of the Government, accepted the suggestion, 
and moved a proper amendment to give effect to Mr. Das’s desire. 
According to tbe amendment of Mr. Tonkinson, an applioant has to 
24 
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«bow that he is neither a Brituh sui^eot nor a sulgect of any State in 
Europe or America or of any State in which an Indian British sulgect is 
prevented, by or under any law. from becoming a subject by naturalisation. 

Lala Lajpat Bai felt that the Bill bad not been discussed seriously by 
the House, particularly the amendments of Mr. E. S. Bay. who lud devoted 
much thought to the subject, The speaker, when be was in Japan, knew 
that, though they could have naturalisation certificates, they could not bold 
real property. He did not know what the position at present was. There 
should be a reciproeal provision in India. 

Mr. Tonkinson assured Lala Lajpat Bai that the Government would 
look into the matter ; but pointed out that changes necessary to give effect 
to Lalaji’s desire would require a separate Bill. The Bill was then passed. 

The House also passed, without much discussion, the Presidency Insol¬ 
vency Bill, as amended by the Select committee. 

Criminal Procedure Code Bill. 

In regard to the Bill to amend the Criminal Procedure Code the 
opposition was loud and insistent. The Bill makes provision for the 
restoration to magistrates of the discretionary power to award rigorous 
instead of simple imprisonment to persons of known criminal characteristics 
who are unable to provide adequate sureties. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, in moving this resolution described it as of the 
utmost importance. He proceeded to give extracts from the opinions of Local 
Governments on the point as to whether magistrates should have the 
discretionary power indicated in the motion, all of which upheld the view in 
the strongest possible terms. Sir Alexander described his case as an 
amaxingly strong one. and he implored the Assembly to consider its sense 
of responsibility and to take heed of the unanimous opinions expressed by ail 
Local Governments. 

The Opposition, however, ^eedily gave evidence of its obsession that 
the clauses in questions were being used by the Government for political 
motives and of the fear of greater hardships to political workers who were 
faced with the prospect of rigorous rather than simple imprisonment. 

Mr. Bepin Chandra Fal, accused the Government of misusing its powers, 
a misuse which bad created the difiSculties by which it was now forced. He 
declared that tbe dignity of India bad been outraged. Ninefy-nine per cent 
of the abuses, he affirmed, were due to the intimacy between the Magistrates 
and the Police, an intimacy which he described as scandalous. 

Mr. Jinnah also intimated that he was not prepared to give bis support, 
but the motion for consideration was carried by 62 votes to 46. 

Repeal of Regulation 111 of 1818. 

On the 12TH FEBBIJaBY, the muobHiriticiBeci Begulation HI in Bengal formed the 
one snbjeet of disontsion in the Aesembly, The issue was raised by Mr. AMAB NATH 
PUITA who asked the House to consider bis Bill for the repeal of the Begulation III, a 
weapon which he declared had been used by the Oovemment in violation of the solemn 
aisnrances given on tbe recommendation of tbe Bepressive Laws Committee, He read 
from tbe Begnlation, to show that it was nothing more than a decree of tbe 'executive, 
and should no longer continue to be a law. It caused great bavoo. Though the Be* 
pressive Laws Committee bad recommended it« repeal and though tbe ^veinment of India 
had accepted that recommendation, nothing had yet been done. The speaker was how¬ 
ever hopaul that as the Council of Btate had been reconstituted and they had in the 
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Assembly, ss the Leader, a geneioas and warm hearted Bnglisbmaa (laughter), bis Bill 
would base a better fate than it bad last time. 

Ur. DONOVON’B speech caused profuse merriment and was reoeived with frequent 
ironical cheers, by the non-official Indian members. Speaking on betolt of the Bengal 
Oorernment and claiming to speak as the friend of the Bengal people, be deobired that Ur. 
Amsmath Dun's voice was not the voice of Bengal. The voice of Bengal wag that of the 
late Sir Sutendranatb Banerji,.whose voice still echoed there. (Interruptions; Ob, you 
think so?) Sir Surendranaih in bis later years bad to experience the ingratitude 
of the people, for whom he bad worked his whole life. The same would probably be 
the fate of bis interrupters. The speaker, however, deobtred that be had lived in Bengal 
for 16 years, had travelled through evory district of Bengal, through towns and through 
villages, and bad come across ryots and Itajas. lie lived two years of the tent-life 
without seeing a European face, and ho was sure tba^ if Mr. Amarnatb had to 
face that life, ho would be scared away. (Laughter) The speaker therefore opposed 
the resolution for the sake of the people of Bengal. (Ironical cheers from the Swarajist 
benches.) On the other hand, he assorteil that, if the Bengal Government bad secured 
the repc^ of tho Regulation, they would have been denounced from one end to the other 
by the people, who bad for 30 years to face the tyrannies of the revolutionaries. Indeed, 
he was doubtful whether the professional politician of Bengal would have liked tbs' 
repeal, for it would have depriveil him of bis main stock-in-trade. (lutughter). But if 
they were constitutional purist^ who disliked the Act, let them come forward with an 
efficient substitute, and the speaker would be the first to vote for it. 

He continued : ** 1 will bo told that Swaraj is the substitute. Ifes, we in Ireland 
have got Swaraj, and the first thing they did was to introduce a Regulation lit.”’ 
Indeed, he said, Regulation III existed in every civilised country, in some form or other. 
Its antiquity was a poor argument against it. The Code of Mann was ancient. That 
did not mean it was altogether out of use. As a matter of fact, in such matters, 
antiquity was essential. Mr. Donovan declared : I have lived the first 20 years of 
my life more without Habeas Corpus than with it and when Ireland got Swaraj tho 
first thing we did was to euspeud the Habeas Corpus Aot.” Proclamation of a state 
of siege, auspensiou of tho ooustitutiousl guarantees and Begnlation III, wsre- 
synonymous, iMing emergency powers which all states possessed. Their frequent or 
infrequent use depended ou the people themselves. Why was not the Begnlation applied 
in Bombay, and why in Bengal alone ? Indeed, without the Begnlation they could not 
have saved Bengal from disasUr. 

The speaker was told that the Regulation ba<l been denounced by Lord Morley, He- 
conld quote from Lord Uorloy to show the contrary i but even if it were, was Lord 
Morley mouopot'.8t of tho constitutional proprieties and were not the great statesmen 
that ruled owe India and Bengal aware of tho constitutional proprieties ? (A voice; 
qoestion.) The speaker continoe<i: “ When the last Bureaucratic Home Member haa 
^ked hie passage and my friends opposite come over here, they would use the same 
^gnlation. (Sir Abdul Qayum : Much more frequently.) I admit, it will be a Regula¬ 
tion of the home-spun variuty (Laughter) probably wrapped in Ebaddar, but open to 
the same objections.'* 

The 8i>eaker next dealt witu the argument that Swaraj was the remedy. Apart 
from the experieuce of his own country, which proved that Swaraj was no remedy, be drew 
attention to a very significant passage in the statement made by that leader of men. 
Sir Abdnr Rahim, (Ironical laughter from the Swarajist benches), showing that not a single 
Mahomedan bad been found involvixl in these conspiracies. “ If, as yon say, our rule 
is tyrannical, why has not that tyranny produced the necessity for the use id the 
Regulation in Bombay ? Why has not a single Mahomedan become a conspirator t 

At this stage Mr. AmarnatU Uutt rose to interrupt, as also Mr. Ohanumlal and 
Mr. Neogy. 

The I'resident reminded Mr, Amarnatb Dutt that be was not interrupted even once 
during his speech, and askeii the other members to wait for their turn. 

Mr. Donovan, after thanking the President for his protection, observed that, although 
Mahom^ans were dissatisfied with the undoing of the Bengal Partition, that fact did 
not lead them to nsyolulinnary activiUi». That disproved Mr. Pal’s argument that the 
Partition bad anything to do with the revolutionary movement. The speaker bad a great 
liking for the generous, loveable people of Bengal and the youth of Bengal; bnt felt 
that the rising generation had been brought up in an atmosphere where newspapers had 
used columns and columns in giving biographies of men who had committed murdera 
and bad been sent to the gallows. Havoc had been caused by conspiracies in Bengal, 
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The tpeeker aeid he was not in possession of the seoiet information of either the 
Bengal Government or of the Oovemment of India, bnt spoke from his own experience 
of the conspirators whom he had arrested. Even daring the Eon-Co'operation days, 
the tevolntionaries had used that movement only as a cloak for their movement, and Ur. 
C. B, Das, a few days before the arrest of these men, admitted that till some time back 
th^ were revolntiunaries, bnt he had changed them. Bnt the Police had their own proofs. 
The speaker went further and claimed that, by the arrests, the Government had saved 
Congressmen from the contamination which was then proceeding, 

Ur. Donovan declared that the conspiracies worked in water-tight compartments, 
that these conld be discovered and proved only by Policemen and by approvers, and ya 
their experience bad proved that, where a trial was held, death of policemen or approvers 
was certain a few days after the trial. Even the head of the Police Commissioners, 
SirTegart, another Irishman who loved Bengal, was not safe. What would happen 
to the witnesses t They could only be saved, it they changed names and lived as exiles 
till they were forgotten. 

The speaker had travelled throughout Bengal, and talked to the people about their 
grievances. He bad heard about Ualans, about municipal mismanagement (laughter), 
about Pandit Motilai bringing about a changed condition of things (renewed laughter); 
but he bad never heard people talk of B« gulation HI. 

The constituencies were never opposed to the lUgulation. There was a recent test. 
Sir Abdur Kabim contested Booghly, next to the Bwarajist headquarters, and yet from 
the whole of Bengal another person was not found to contest his unopposed election. 
And who was 8ir Abdur Rahim t He was the very penon who was the Law Uember of 
the Bengal Government, when it used Regulation 111. The constituencies were not 
opposed to the Regulation. The speaker concluded after he had been reminded, by the 
PresideDt, not to monopolise all the time for himseU. 

Ur. K. C. NEOOY, in supporting the motion of Mr, Amarnath Dutt, controverted 
tbe arguments of Mr. Donovan, and accused the Governmont ot India of having surren¬ 
dered in the matter of the lawless law to the Bengal Government. Be was afraid that 
the Bengal Regulation had mi sed its first object. The name of Sir Abdur Rubim had 
been mentioned, but Ur. Neogy contended that it was not in the power of any one 
single member of the Bengal Government, be ho, an Indian or a SnruiHan, to apply tbe 
Regulation against anybody and everybody. He (tbe speaker) had been putting many 
questions in regard to the use of the Regulation and tlie treatment accorded to prisoners 
under tbe Regnlation, bnt tbe answer given by the Government of India showed that 
the administration of the law was not as it ought to be. At one time tbe Govei'ument ot 
India, who ought to have Information on the subject, stated about some prisoners that 
they bad no information. Some time later, when pressed on the point, they gave the 
necessary information. He (Mr. Reogy) bad received a letter from a State prisoner, 
Mahomedan be it noted, contradicting the statement of tbe Home Uember that tbe 
prisoners were given treatment as laid duwn in the rules. 

Sir Alexander Unddiman ; Rame please I 

Ur. Reogy said the man was Uuzafiar Ahmad, who was ooniined at Dacca, Tbe 
man complained that he was given only jail diet, and that it was only after repeated 
representations that tbe matter was set right. Complaints like that were made 
even in ParilaMent with reference to snob persons as Mr. A. E. Dutt, Mr. Krishna 
Kumar Hitter and perhaps also Lala Lajpat Bai (Lalaji nodded affirmatively). Messrs. 
A. E. Dutt and E. E. Hitter were afterwards stated by tbe Bengal Government them¬ 
selves as not being oonoeined in any conspiracy. 

Mr. Reogy then referred to the cases of a lew young men tried at Alipore, who, tbe 
moment they were released, were arrested under the Bcgulation, and the Government 
stated in that connection, that warrants bad been issued befuie the trial took place. 
Was that a case of Oovemment having no contidence m their own Courts t If so, then 
tbe Home Uember had done more than anyone else to bring the Courts into contempt. 

Ur. Reogy challenged Mr. Donovan to say whether there was not a single Maho- 
medau who was a State Brisoner. He was expect^ to know facts as he represented the 
Bengal Government, 

The Home Member : Ur. Donovan's statement is correct. There was not a Uabo- 
medan arrested in Bengal in connection with tbe Cawnpore Conspiracy Case. 

Concluding, Ur. Reogy referred to Sir Abdur Rabim’s election as a mere fluke. 

Mr, Kabiruddin abmed : Just like yours. 

Ur. Reogy ; If Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed wants to know tbe amount of support I have 
in my oonstitnency, he will learn very soon. 
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Hr. Eablraddin Ahmed : I bear this every time, but every time I come here all 
right. (Laughter.) 

Lala LaJPAT BAI, in an eloquent speech supporting the resolution, controverted the 
arguments of Hr. Donovan. He admired the wit of Hr. Donovan but his speech was devoid 
of sense or logic. That showed that, whenever Irishmen bcmune employed under the 
Brltisb, their atguments and mentality changed completely. They had an example in an¬ 
other great Irishman, a master of words, who could make untruths appear as truths, and 
who almost succeeded in making a revolution in a part of India, which was unknown to 
revolution. That Irish adminatrator’s name need not be mentioned in the Abscmhly. As 
regards Sir Surendranath Banner jee, Lala Lajpat Bai admitted that be was a great natio¬ 
nalist. The speaker would be the last man to cast any reflection upon the honour of that 
great man ; but what Sir Surendranath denounced, as the voice of Bengal in 1907 and 1909, 
he unfortunately livtd to administer as a servant of the Qovernmeut. That made all the 
difierence, and the difference resulteti in Sir Sorendranath’s deieat at the election. At the 
time of election, the voice of Bengal was not that of Sir Surendranath, but that of Mr. 
C, K, Das, who denouuced the Kegulation as well as the Ordinance. Hr. Donovan bad 
said that every oiviiiscd Oovemment had a law like the Begulation, bnt Lalaji con- 
tendtHl that the easiest test ui the civilisation of a Government lay in the fa^ that 
the Oovernment never bad, or applied, a Begulation III. Of>oonrse, he had beard of 
Coercion Acte and other measures used in certain countries in emergencies, but they 
were used only when there was great cummoliou, and only for a temporary period and 
that too with adiiuate saleguards. But, in India, the case was different, lie feared 
that they in India were over civilised, considering the manner in which Mr. Donovan 
used the express.on ‘‘oivilizcd. ’ 

Lain Laipat Uai asked whether there was any country in the world which had recourse 
to a lawless law .ike the Uegulatiuu along with extraordinary Ordinance and denial of 
Habeas Corpus, and all that, in limes of fieace. Non-otflcials in the Assembly mnsl think 
carefully before accoptiiig Mr. Donovan's arguments. The argument that without the 
Begulation the British aovernment oould not preserve the {leaoe and tranquility of the coun¬ 
try was au admission of its Inipotimce. He could not, however, believe that in the oase of 
the British Government. For the good naniu and honour of Great Britain, Lala Lajimt Bai 
appealed to the Goverument to accept the repeal u( a Kegulation which bad created havoc 
in the peaceful homes of Bengal. Insistence on the continuance of the measure would 
only he proof that the Bureaucracy liad becomo intoxicated by uncontrolled and unlimited 
powers. 

The Begulation nail been a<lmiiteii as liaving been wrongly applied in the case of 
Messrs. Aswini Kumtir Dntt and Krislina Kumar Mitter. Lala I.Aipal Bai contended 
that, if then; war a law which lent itself to abuse so ofirit and so flagrantly, then it was 
a bad law, and n.ust not be retained on (lie starnte book any longor. Betorcnce bad been 
made to hir AIhIu' -Bahim’s epeech. Lala Lajpat Bai thought that Uir Abdur Kahim 
might have made that speech for a certain purpose which it was unnecessary to go into. 
Iho speech of Mr. Donovau on the point was a deliberate attempt to cioate a division 
oecween Hindus ami Mahomedans, on a matter in which there was perfect agreement 
between the two communities. (Cries of : “Tea, yes.”) Mr. Meogy had refcriid to the 
case of a Mabomnlaii who was a prisoner in Uic Bengal Jail. Lala Lajapat Bai said, be 
would refer to the case of Gbulam Hussain who was in jail in the Pnu)ab. That proved 
that the stand taken up by Mr. Donovan as regards Mahomedans was not correot. It 
was a double iujuiy to keep the Begulation and at the same time deprive the subject of 
his right of trial. Mr. C. K. Das ba<l never admitted that the people arrested under the 
Begulation were conceineil witii revolutionary movements. 

Mr, B. C.l'AJi said he was extremely sorry to have missed in the morning the 
speech of Mr. Donovan, which all had told him was splendid ; hut he had been specially 
favoured with a copy of it Mr. Donovan oame from Ireland, wliosn people were freedom- 
loving and English-haters, (Applause.) The speaker welcomi'd Mr. Donovan’s speech, 
because he knew tl.at only two people could make eloquent speeebes, namely. Irishmen 
and Bengalees, (Xoiud laughter.) Mr. Donovan hud referred to the Ten Commandments, 
bnt they were honoured only in the breach. Perhaps, they were meant only for the 
primitive Jews. (Applause.) If bo opposi.'d the Begulation, it was because, in spirit 
and in substaiioc, ii vioiated the Ten Commandments. One of the Commandments said : 

*■ Thon Shalt not kill.' The Commandment referred to killing of both body and soul, 
Who hod killed the soul of the youth of Bengal f When tiie speaker was a boy, reaiUng 
in College, he and the (leople of India considered the British Oovernment as the per¬ 
fection of human mlmiuistraiion and justice. They could never believe that its statute 
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book oouM ooBtsitt snob a Begalation. It was kept only in the wom>esten arohiTea of 
tbe Secretariat, and it was the arrest of Lala Laipat Mi that, for the first time, made 
them realise its existence. They then asked tbemseWes, if it was British Bale or that 
of an Oriental. ** 1 admit, therefore, that I hafe been responsible for creating reroln- 
tlonary mentality in the youth of Bengal. I accept full resj^nsibility for it.” 

Mr. Pal recalled that, when he came out to India in 1913, after two years* exile in 
England, the firat man who met him on the ship was tbe Deputy Oommissioner of Police, 
Bombay, who, in tbe course of tbe conversation, referred to the speaker’s book, published 
in England, on Indian Nationalism. He paid the speaker a compliment which he did 
not deserve, namely, that, just as Count Tolstoi bad created trouble in Bussia, so the 
speaker bad done it in India. But what Mr. Pal claimed was that he and others had 
preached tbeQospel of Ghid in man, the Gospel of Freedom and of patriotism. That by 
its^ did not, and could not, create the revolutionary movement. It was tbe repression 
undert^en by Government, that brought spiritual force into conflict with brute force. 
Who made it a crime to shout " Bands Mataram t” Who penalised students going to 
schools without shoes, as a mark of mourning in the Partition days f The peo{^ never 
knew of bomta then, but were driven to their use by the attempt to crush the legitimate 
feeling of patriotism. It reminded him of the story of a person who was searching for 
something in a gutter and when questioned said that he was trying to catch a rat that 
had passed between his legs. When asked tbe reason, the man said if be let the rat go 
unpunished, the next day a oat might pass under, and the day after a dog and then even 
horses wd carriages. (Loud laughter.) That was the mentality of the British Government 
in adopting repression. Had not the father of the revolutionaries known that secret 
associations and murders they could not win freedom t But that movement was oon> 
sMered by them necessary as a counter terrorism to tbe terrorism of the Government. 
Having created the disease, tbe Government was not even capable of curing it 

The speaker belonged to tbe school of thought created by the late Sir S. N. Bannerjee, 
and owed whatever reputation he bad to Sir Surendranatb. Uc therefore repudiated empha¬ 
tically Mr. Donovan’s statement that, because Sir Surendranatb was a member of tbe 
BengL Government when it decided to apply tbe Begulation, therefore he (Sir Surendra- 
nath) apmoved of it. (Applause). Sir Surendranath bad stated that he was not consulted. 

Mr. K. Ahmad: Where did be say that f 

Mr. Pal ; He told me *hat, and if you have any doubt yon can go to him and 
find out. (Loud laughter.) 

I«ls lAjpat Bai; Ho made that statement publicly. 

Bamming, Mr. Pal told Mr. Donovan that tbe people of India were too cautious 
and too diplomatic, to lay their mind open to any ofiSoial or even to any European, 
least of all in respect of their political faith. They of course, did not know that Mr. 
I^novan was an Irishman. (Laughter.) Mr. Donovan bad been in Bengal only 
10 years, bnt the sp^et bad known Bengal for 60 years. Mr, Pal continued : '* In 
my youth, people believed in your rule and good intentionsi Now, thanks to that 
lovely Dora in your keeping, (Laughter) there is discontent everywhere. That is the 
secret of tbe success of my friends over there. Popular discontent is behind tbe Swarajist 
benches, and has brought them here in such large numbers. It is that discontent which 
makes them such a terror to yen (Laughter and Applause.)” An Englishman, Mr. Fai 
said, had a difilerent mentality. When he did not get bis water, be went and broke the 
windows of tbe company responsible for it. 

Dr. Maepbail; No. 

Mr. Pal: Were you in England in 1898 when it happened f 

Dr. Maepbail: All I meant was that it was not haldtUBl. 

Mr. Pal: Yes, Because provocation for breaking it is not constant. 

Mr. Josbi: Give ft up. 

Mr. Pal : And, the result is Begulation III of 1818. (Laughter). 

Finally, Mr. Pal replied to Mr. Donovan’s point regarding Mahomedan attitude. He 
reminded him of the speech of Sir B. Fuller, Lieut. Governor of Bengal, when he described 
t^ Muslim as his favoured wife and the Hindu as tbe unfavoured wife. The speaker also 
contested the view of Mr. Dovovan that Nawab Salimullab Khan was in favour of 
partition. Originally he was against it and it was only after a short visit of Lord Curaon 
to Dacca that wisdom dawned on the Nawab. (Laughter.) Tbe speaker asserted that 
Bengal Mabomedans were not for retaining the B^ulation. 

Lala LAJPAT BAI rose for a personal explanation about his statement on what 
Mr. C. B. Das said in tbe Bengal Council. He found that what Mr. Das bad said was 
that those arrested included people who were at one time revolutionaries, but had 
afterwards given up revolutionary plans. 
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Mr. Mahomed YAEUB said that he could not let Mr, Donovan’s statement, that 
Muslims did not oppose the Regulation, go unchallenged. He also did not agree with 
Lalaji that it was Muslim l^kwardness in education that was responsible for their 
keeping away from the conspiracies. He claimed that Muslims were more advanced in 
education than any other comrannity, Rnglish education must not be the only test. The 
faet that Muslims did not join conspiracies was due to the dislike of Muslims to adopt the 
methods of cowards, 

Mr. Yakub ARIFF, speaking as a Bengal Muslim, characterised the Regulation as 
dangerous, uncivilised and iMrbarous, to which Bengal Muslims were all opposed. The 
speaker assured that if Sir Abdur Rahim was elected by Muslims it was after he had 
assured them that he had adopted the popular view. 

Sir Alexander MVDDIMAN, replying to the debate, congratulated the Assembly on the 
way in which it had received the eloquent speech of Mr. Donovan, although his views 
were not, obviously, palatable. Another matter for congratulation was that those members 
of the Assembly who had themselves been victims under the Regulation had made 
temperate speeches. (Applause.) 'CUu best way of discussing such matters was to do it 
without bitterness or unnecessary irritation. Of course, there must be something wrong 
in the atmosphere of Bengal for even the cool and gentle Mr, Neogy to have warmed 
up that morning. However, the lunch must have bad a great effect, b^use the speech 
of Mr, Neogy made after adjourument was in a different key. Mr. Amanuttb Dntt 
said that the Regulation must be repealed, because the Repressive Laws Committee bad 
recommended that. But Mr, Dulta bad forgotten the important note added to the report 
by the members, which stated that there was a wave of disorder, which in tlieir opinion 
more than jnstiffed postponement of repeal. Mr. Donovan had, in bis youthful enthu¬ 
siasm, rather overstated the case when he compared the Regulation of 1818 with the 
Ten Commamlments. Ho (the speaker) however wonkl not eomparee it like him. Be 
would call it a man-made law. On the other band, Mr. Donovan had made a very 
powerful appMl by bis personal kuowietigo of the people of Bengal, and had quoted 
many cases into which he (the Home Member) need not go ; but he would point out that 
special circumstances rcquirol special measures. One raemter bail said that the Begnlation 
must be repealed and that, if, at any time they felt the need for a new law, the Assembly 
would vote for it. 

The Horae Member, continuing, askwi; 1 want to know who is responsible for 

law and order, the Rxeontive Ooverumeut or tiiis House ?” 

“ Both," rotort’id one member. 

Bir Alexander Muddiman; 1 want to know if this House has bsen always ready 
to support the Government in measures necessary for the administiation of this country t 
<A. voice : Yes). 1 say no. 1 know that this House is not prepared to help us in 
maintaining law and order. It seems to be a natural cbaiacteristic of Indians. I don’t 
say that this House is in sym(iathy with crime, 

Oonlinning, the Home Memljer agreed with the argument of some members that the 
trouble in Bengal was duo to economic causes; but economic conditions could not be im¬ 
proved all at oucc. It took time. He himself did not like the Regulation, specially after 
the trouble be was frequently put to in the Assembly on the question. (Laughter.) He 
made no complaint on that score, for be thought it was the duty of the legislature to sec 
that the Regulation was not abused. It was however admitted by most people, who really 
discussed tbo matter seriously, that snob powers were necessary for the Government. 
Objection to the use of the Reguiatiuii was based merely on the ground that it was used 
for internal commotion. He did not think the Assembly would (except as part of the 
electioneering campaign) seriously object to tfae Regulation, It was perfsctly true that 
the powers under the Regulation must be used with extreme discretion. It might be 
better still if tlie present Regulation were icpiaced by legislation on different lines and 
more in accord with modern conditions; but be bad no majority in the House to support 
a measure of that kind. Indeed, he feared that any Bill which he would bring would be 
completely altered in the Assembly. (Laughter.) Therefore, there was no encouragement 
for Oovernment in that direction. 

Mr. Neogy bad remarked that the Government of India bad, in the matter, abdica¬ 
ted their functions io the Bengal Government. They did nothing of the kind. Whatever 
the Qovemmeut of India did was done with the greatest care, and no Local Govern¬ 
ment would ever be allowed, without presenting a most convincing case, to take powers 
under the Begnlation. The Home Member reiterated bis objection to the motion for 
repeal and asked the House to vote with him. 
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Hr, C. 8. B iNOA ITEB, ■wporting tbe repeal of the Begalation, aaked whether it 
was a new oommandment to say “ Thon shalt pat pnsons in jail and dmy them trial.' 
Ihe Indian Association of Oalontta, consisting of Moderates like Mr. S. B. Das, (the 
present Iaw Member), had protest^ against the application of the Begnlation and 
follow^ it np with, a closely reasoned memorandnm, in which they exposed the Gknrern* 
ment's argnment that juries had been intimidated and witnesses were short. Sir 
Snrendranatb Benerjee had himself condemned the application of the Begnlation. Mr. 
Banga Iyer contended that the application of the B^nlation was direct^ against the 
Swarajists. Did not Lord Lytton, speaking in November, 1988, say that the Oovemment 
of Bengal would have listened to Mr. Das it he had walked into the Dovemment 
parlour f So, it was because Mr. Das did not co-operate with Lord Lytton in working the 
unworkable dyarchy, that the Begnlation or, to be more aoourate, the Ordinance was 
applied. No wonder that even the High Court refused to have anything to do with the 
cases of persons arrested unlawfully and illegally. 

Further discnssion of this resolution was postponed and the Assembly then adjourned. 

After the usual week-end holidays the Assembly reassembled on the 
18TH FEBBIJABY. The agenda consisted of heavy official business including 
motions for consideration and passage of the Criminal Procedure Code 
Ame ndm ent HU ; the introduction of two new BiUs, vis, the Delhi Water 
Works BiU and the Madras Civil Courts Amend. BUI; reference to a Select 
Committee of the Tariff Act Amendment Bill, and numerous supplementary 
demands for grants including provisions for the Paddison Deputation, the 
Currency Commission and the Taxation Committee. 

Criminal Procedure Code Bill. 

In moving his motion lor furiher consideration of the BiU to amend 
Section 109 of the Criminal Procedure Code, Sir Alexander Muddiman 
declared that when, on last Wednesday (10th Feb.) the President adjourned 
the House, it was after the speaker h^ previously told the Chair, that be did 
not intend to proceed with the further busineni on the agenda that day. Ha 
assured that the House was fuUy satisfied that the rulings of the Chair were 
l»sed on principles, and that they would always be. 

The President (Mr. Patel) welcomed the statement made by the Home 
Member. At the same time, he could not but express condemnation of the 
remarks passed in a certain newspaper by its special correspondent. The 
remarks appeared in the " Statesman ” of the 12tb instant from its Delhi 
special correspondent and cast a reflection against the Chair of partiality, 
and were a gross breach of the privileges of the House, and deserved the 
severest condemnation. The Chair, in view of the Home Member’s state¬ 
ment, was not prepared to take any serious view of the matter ; and, when 
the matter came to him later on, be would pass such orders as he considered 
necessary. In the meantime, the Chair would allow the paper to express 
its regret and withdraw the remarks. On both official and non-official days 
the Chair always kept the convenience of the House in view and consult^ 
the leaders. The Chur would not let its convenience stand in the way of Isto 
sittings in the evenings, if the House so desired. The President warned 
that, in future, such action would be dealt with severely. 

The Home Member then made bis final motion that the BiU be passed 
into law. This was put and carried by 66 against 42 votes. 

The Burma Expulsion Bill. 

Next day, the 16TH FEBBUABT. the House proceeded with Mr. 
Amarnath Dutt’s resolution for disallowance or repeal of the Burma Ex¬ 
pulsion BiU. 
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Mr. BHORE said be did not want to speak on the merits or demerits 
of the Bill, bat wanted to repudiate most emphatically the statements, miti* 
by some members, that the Burma Act would counteract India’s protest 
against the South African Legislation. The Burma Act was not Anti*Indian. 
The law was directed against persona who had committed crime. Did 
they suggest that the cause of Indians in South Africa was not higher than 
that t Indians in South Africa were not criminals. They were law*abiding 
citiMns of the Union, and had, by their industry, their toil, and their 
thrift, added to the wealth of that country. There was a world of difference 
between the Burma Act and the Union proposal, which wanted to dis* 
criminate against persons, not because they were eriminals. but merely 
because they were Indians or Asiatics. He again repudiated the suggestion, 
with all the emphasis at his command, that the passage of the Burma Aet 
cound possibly affect their opposition to the Anti-Indian Legislation of 
South Africa. 

Lala LA JPAT Rai rose to dispel the impression left by the prerioua 
debate that Burmans were in favour of the Bill. He was in Burma only 
very recently on the 12th January, and addressed two public meetings, one 
at Mandalay and the other at Rangoon. The meetings were presided over 
by leading Barmans, one of whom held the responsible position of tho 
Deputy President of tho Local Legislature. Members of the Burma Council 
also attended the meetings. They all denounced the Bill. If was not right 
to say that the Bill was initiated by Barmans. Theoretically, no doubt, 
the Bill was not directed against Indians. There wore the Chinese who 
could even before be dealt with under the Foreigners Act. The Anglo* 
Indians stood no fear of expulsion in Burma or in any part of British Empire 
for the matter of that. So, only Indians were to be the sufferers. Tho 
Burma Act however involved a great constitutional issue. A provincial 
legislature had logislatcd practically against perMiis of all the other provinces. 

Mr. TONKINSON analysed the Bill from the point of its law, his olject 
being to show that there was nothing repugnant to India in its provisions, 
and to remove what he described os the mass of prejudice which surrounded 
them. He maintained that Burma was a separate country in the legal 
sense, and, therefore, perfectly entitled to pass the Bill, a statement which 
was received with various marks of protest, as was also bis definition of 
the implication of the word ” domioile.” He concluded by reminding the 
Rouse that Bombay possessed powers to expel Pathans, and that Bengal 
had its Goonda Act, a reference which was not too well received. 

Mr. Amarnath DUTTA replied to the debate, and said that the better 
mind of Burma was represented in the Assembly by Maung Tok Gyi and not 
by Mr. M. C. Naidu. Eventually the motion was carried by 69 votes 
against 33. 

Reforms for the Frontier Province 

Syed MURTUZA SAHIB moved :—“ This Assembly recommends to the 
GovernorOeneraHn'Couiioil that he be pleased to extend to the N. W. 
Frontier Province, the provisions of the Government of India Act, which 
relate to the Legislative Council and the appointment of Ministers, etc., 
with protection to minorities.” 

Maulvi Sayed Murtuza explained that although a follower of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, be was also a member of the All-India Moslem League, and 
26 
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bit reaolaUoD was based on those passed by the League. He therefore 
moved the resolution, not as a Swarijist, but as a member of the Indian 
Moslem League. He explained further that he would have moved the 
resolution, even if Hindus had been predominant in the province, and *in 
regard to the apprehension expressed by the latter, be maintained that these 
Iwd no foundation on fact. 

The manner in which the resolution was received by the Swan^ists 
can best be gauged by the fact that the most strenuous efforts wore made, 
prior to the meeting of the Assembly, to induce the mover to drop his 
resolution, or failing that to allow some one not of the party to introduce 
it, but the Maulavi remained adamant even though ^e final threat of 
forced resignation was held out to him. Many speakers spoke in support 
of the resolution including Sir Abdul Qaiyum, who failed to see why the 
North-West Frontier Province should have to submit to the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, and yet be denied the benefits of the Government 
of India Act. Mr. S. Sadiq Hasan was not satisfied with the mere 
extension of the reforms to this province, and moved an amendment 
that a unitary and autonomous responsible Government should be granted 
while Dr. K. G. Lohokare desired the amalgamation of the settled districts 
of the province with the Punjab. In all the many speeches, although there 
was a distinct under-current of communal feeling, the language was markedly 
moderate, until however Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya introduced the 
subject of the Kohat riots. Here he poured out the vials of his warth and 
accused the Mabomedans of a ruthless disregard for the feelings of the Hindus. 
Naturaliy Mahomedan feelings were inflamed but fortunately the House and 
the debate were adjourned before expression was given to the retorts 
which many members had in obvious readiness. 

Steel Protection Bill. 

Next day, the 17TH FEBBITARY, Sir Charles Innes moved for consi¬ 
deration of the Steel Protection Industry Bill. The object of the Bill was to 
supplement the Steel Industry Protection Act which has already been 
approved and passed by the Assembly. The main purpose of the Bill was 
to authorise for a further year the payment of the bounty on Bailway 
Wagons. On this point both the Free Traders and the Protectionists delivered 
eloquent speeches. The former desired to know why the country should be 
levied with the cost of bounties to ' white elephant’ industries, and 
objected to the expenditure of large sums of money which were denied 
for other and more useful purposes. Another objection raised by the 
Free Trader was the possibility that the concerns so assisted with the aid 
of the oountry's money would sell their good-will to outsiders when they bad 
achieved prosperity. The Protectionist, on the other hand, was delighted that 
tWe should be bounties and he pointed out with no little unction how 
successful had been the Protectionist policy and how remarkable had been 
the way in which wagon firms had been able to increase their output. 

Sir Charles Innes in replying to the debate, assured the Free Traders that 
the policy of the Government was to watch the progress of the bounty system 
so that it should not be unduly prolonged. He maintained that the system 
had been successful, and expressed the hope that before long the time 
would come when India would be able to discard Protection altogether. 
The Bill was eventually passed. 
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THE RAILWAY BUDGET 
The Tio'plate Induatry. 

The Ilouie then proceeded with the tio'plate induatry, to whioh 
it was suggested that supplementary assistance should be given by inoreaung 
from Ba. 66 to Bs. 86 the specific protective duty on all steel tin-plates. 

Sit Charles Inues, in dealing with this matter, declared that the 
proposed assistance to the industry would barely cover the coats of produc¬ 
tion, and the need for it was therefore very real and urgent. 

The proposal found many critics, including Mr. Wilson, who declared 
that no case h^ been made out for the protection of the industry. Numer¬ 
ous amendments were proposed, but were rejected after a lengthy tassel, 
and the Assembly adopted the resolution. 

Export Duty on Lae. 

Indian lac and the imposition of Customs Duty on exports of this 
product for a further period until the end of 1931 next occupied the 
attention of riho Assembly; but it proved a matter for speedy disposal, as 
tile House agreed to the imposition without debate. 

Income Tax Amend. Act. 

Sir Basil Blackett moved that his Bill to amend the Income-Tax 
Amendment Act, whioh had been introduced early in the session, be taken 
into consideration. Mr. Wilson moved that it be circulated for eliciting 
public opinion, as it raised important principles, and had not been accepted by 
the Chamber of Commerce. This was defeated. Mr. Wilson’s alternative 
motion that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee was, however, accepted. 


The Rai 1 way 6udget 

DELHI l 8 TH EBBEUARY J 93 8. 

The Indian Railway Budget lor 1926—>27 woa preaented by Sir Charles Innes^ 
the Railway Member on the I 8 ih February 1926. The following ia a brief simunaiy ; 

Sir Oharlcs innea <l«claml tl\at tlie Dudget be was prerenting had paaaed a tboroogh 
Mtutiny of the Bailway Standing Finance Committee, consisting entirely of non-t^oial 
membeiB. Bacb demand bad the t'omrottt4HS’a approval. The House b^ a guarantee of 
economy, in that the railways bad not only to pay inteKst charges, but also a contribu¬ 
tion to the general Hndgct and anything iu ezceee of that went to Railway teservet. For 
the same reason lie announced that the Secretary of State bad relaxed hia control so that 
many projects which requited relerenoe to him were now within their own power of 
sanction. 

The financia'. results of li)2t-25 neio better than expected, representing a return of 
6'85 per cent. Thus the net contribution was Us. 678 lakhs gross instead of Bs. 664 lakhs- 
net a^ the Railway reserve received Bs. 638 lakhs, instead of Ba 410. Those were 
pleasing figures hut the revised estimate for the current year was dot quite as satisfactory. 
In coaching tiafllc they did better than expected, but there bad been a drop in eaminge 
on goode traffic mainly in res|iect of wheat and coal. The grogs receipts were expected 
to be 99*81 ororcs, or Bs. 163 ;akhs lKS8tbantbeBudgete8timate,andtbewockingex- 
penses and interest charges 89*36 ccorus, or 118 lakhs less. The revised estimate the 
net gain was oi.ly Ka 35 lakhs less than the Budget figure. The partial failure of the 
wheat crop had a serious effect on receipts. There was a special provision for Bs. 87 
lakhs for the ex'cnsion of the Lee liommission’s benefits to Railway company offioere, 
which the Assembly bail by a majority of one vote only rejected, but which the Governor* 
Oeneral-iu-Conncii bail restored. The contribution to General Bevenuea for 1926-36 
would now be Bs. 632 lakhs net, and to the Railway Reserve Us, 345 lakhs. 
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He elfttmed that last Deoember’s ansonncement for the aiupenston of the Coton Bzoiw 
Doty waa very greatly teoUitated by tbe atabilisatioo of the railway oontribntion,ire8alt* 
ing from tbe aepaiatian of tbe Bailway Bndget, Indeed tbe impro^ railway proapeota 
were moatW doe to that Convention. 

The Bndget estimate for 1936-27 waa 102*68 ororea groaa receipta and 92-lS crorea 

f roaa expenditure, loea on atrategio lines 173 lakbe, contribution to Oeneral Bz-cbequer 
;8. 601 lakba, and transfer to the Bailway Bcaerve Ba. 270 labha. Those Ogurea baaed 
the expectation of a normal season and were 960 lakhs and 277 lakhs above tbe revised 
estimates of the current year in respect of receipts and expenditure respectively. 

In making those eetimates, they had aiiowed a loss on earnings of about two crorea 
for certain reductions for freights and fares. The reduction in fares would mean a loss 
of 160 lakhs, tbe greater part of which was in lower class traffic, while a reduction 
of 10 per cent, approximately in freight charges in long distance coal traffic, (more 
than 100 miles) would mean a loss of 38 lakhs. That latter decision was taken in spite 
of tbe adverse vote of tbe Bailway Conference Association. 

Tbe reductions were expected to stimulate traffic. Though the fieserve of 10 crorea 
waa nc^ing to boast of, yet they felt justified in adopting a Mder policy by reducing 
farm and freights. 

A sum of 81 lakhs were to he spent on amenities for lower class passengers and 
the fuel bill would be lower by over 63 lakhs. As for capital expenditure in 1936.27, 
26 orores were budgeted, including 1 crorea for the purchase of the Delhi Umballa-Ealka 
Bailway, 16'41 crorea for open works, and 6*56 orores for new construction. Thus the 
actual capital expenditure would be 22 crores, compared with 21 and one-fourth crorea 
during the current year. 

The programme of operations included tbe completion of the Bombay suburban 
alectrlftcation schemes, eleotriilcation of tbe main line from Kalyan to Poona and ^lyan 
to Igatpuii, important works of doubling lines, remodelliog station yards, tbe construe- 
tion and extengion of workshops. Tbe new line construction programme comprised 61 
difierent projects, covering more than 2,000 miles. 

Additions to rolling stock included in terms of four-wheelers, 2,707 goods wagons, 
671 ooaohlng vehicles, of which 647 were lower class carriagea 

Ooncludinm Sir Charles said that was the last Bailway Bndget be would present. 
Bis first year 1921-23 was one of tbe .most diWBtrous in tbe history of the Bailways. 
Today be could contrast with l^itigate satisfaction tbe conditions of four years ago. 
Honour for that was due to Sir Clement Bindley, Mr. Sim, tbe Railway Board, tbe 
Railway Agents and staff, and, above all, to the convention to which tbe Assembly bad 
agreed. 

Criminal Procedure Code Amend. Bill. 

After tbe budget speech was over, Mr, Tonbinson moved and the House 
agreed to tabs into consideration his Bill to amend Section 103 of the Civil 
Procedure Code as amended by tbe Select Committee. An interesting discus* 
sioD, however, toob place on Mr. Tonbinson’s amendment wbiob proposed 
to introduce a new clause to amend Section 103 of the Code with a 
view to providing that the right of second appeal which has existed since 1861 
in the case of small causes of the value of Bs. 500 and above should 
now he limited to oases of the cost of Bs. 1,000 and above. Hie Select 
Committee on tbe Bill was equally divided on tbe issue. 

Mr. Tonbinson toob tbe view that this recommendation of tbe Civil 
Justice Committee is of definite value; that the proposed alteration is 
nothing more than a logical consequence of tbe fall in tbe value of the 
rupee wbioh has taken place since tbe original provision was enacted in 1861. 

Sir Hari Singh Goar opposed the amendment and asked whether the 
member were prepared to see a redaction in litigation at the sacrifiw of 
juslace. He did not think much of the subordinate judiciary nor did he think 
that the High Courts now-a-days were more efficient than they were in 1861. 

Eventually Mr. Tonkinaon’s proposal was put to ihe vote and rejected. 
Tbe House then passed bis Bill amending only Section 103 as amended by 
tbe Select Committee. 
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THE BENGAL REGULATION 
Punishmeot of Touts. 

Mr. Toukioson next moved, on behall of Sir Alexander Muddiman. the 
consideration oi the Bill to amend the Legal Practitioners’ Act to suppress 
the evil of touting. This motion having been acoepted. Mr. ^raiswamy 
Aiyangar moved an amendment for the omission of the sentence that the 
punishment will be by imprisonment which may extend to three months. He 
held that the real offender was the legal practitioners who made touting 
possible, but by punishing the tout and leaving the legal praotitioners un¬ 
touched they were not taking a just course. 

On being opposed the amendment was withdrawn and the Bill was passed. 

Promissory Notes Bill. 

Sir Basil Blackett introduced the Promissory Notes Bill, which, he saidt 
was only an amending Bill, the object being to validate Promissory Notes 
stampted by inadvertence during the interval between two dates with postage 
stamps of two or four annas representing the correct duty. The Bill was 
pass^ without any discussion. 

Welfare of Workers. 

Sir Bhupendranath Mitra moved a resolution for the ratification of the 
draft convention adopted by the Seventh luternatioual Labour Conference 
concerning workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases. 

Mr. Cbaman Lai suggested that the resolution should be withdrawn 
on that day and brought forward on another day. The House bad not bad 
much opportunity to examine the report and all tbeldraft convention, 
it was a constitutional privilege which the Bouse claimed. The debate 
was accordingly adjourned. 

The Bengal Regulation 

The soul-destroying propensities of the Regulation III of Bengal again 
occupied the attention of the Assembly on the 19TH FEBRUARY when Mr. 
Amarnath Dutt’s motion for the repeal of the Regulation came up for further 
consi(toration. The main contention of the debate centred on the Bengal 8nar> 
chism and its relation to Bolshevism. The ball was set rolling by Colonel 
CRAWFORD who called the attention of the House to the definite menace to 
India which this movement represented. Those working against India 
and the Empire, he declared, could not bo dealt with by the ordinary law, 
and to those who regarded Bolshevism as insidious be appealed fora 
warrant authorising the retention of the Regulation. Mr. Devaki Prasad 
SINHA taunted Colonel Crawford and the Government with the fact that 
they bad Bolshevism in their brain. The A. B. C. of the Swartyist creed, 
he maintained, was to wipe out legislation such as Regulation III. The 
continued roferonce to Bolshevism on the part of the supporters of the 
measure, he considered to be an unjust and unfair method of bolstering 
up their ease. 

Mr. GOSWAMI said he was absent when the diseussion took place last. 
He did not know how the House relished the Irish stew. (Laughter). He 
ridiculed the idea of mofussil officials like Mr. Donovan being allowed to 
oome up on a holiday trip to take part in a serious legislation. As for the 
Regulation, let them try the suspects by all means. But he objected to 
detention without trial. Mr. Donovan had asked why it was that the 
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Begulation was neosssary in Bengal alone. It was because Bengal had to 
wipe off the guilt of Omiohand and Mir Jafhr who sold the country to 
foreigners. It was because Bengal passed through the glorious regime of 
Warren Hastings, and because Bengal witnessed the treatment meted out 
to indigenous industries. It was because in Bengal the singing of “ Bande 
Mataram ” was made a criminal offenee. and it was because Bengal had 
a great literature whose motive power was the nataonalist movement. 

Other speakers, including Btga Baghunandan Prasad Singh, continued in 
the same strain, Maulvi Abul Kasem, who while admitting that Ttogiiiatjon 
III had been abuse^ declared his apprehension of anarchism and disorder if 
the Gk>vernment divested itself of the power contained in the provision. 
If he thought that revolution would give the country freedom and a stable 
and secure government he would not hesitate to join such a movement. 
But he considered revolutiou a crime. 

Eventually. Sir Alexander MtJODIMAN, speaking with a personal know¬ 
ledge of Bengal, held that the revolutionary outbreaks which the Province l»H 
witnessed had sullied its name. Beverting to the question of the ^Ishevik 
danger, the Home Member insisted that its presence was undoubted, and 
that it was considerable, and he hinted darkly at documents in bis possessioB 
more than proving his case. He referred further to the attempts which 
had been made by Communists at Oxford to win Indian students to their 
way of thinking, a reference which tempted Mr. Chaman Lai to declare 
that this represented nothing more than freedom of speech. Sir Alexander, 
however, held that it was a mean crime to endeavour to infect young la d» 
thousands of miles away from home influence, a statement which was 
received with considerable applause. In respect to the Rngnlatjnn jtself. 
Sir Alexander assured the £buse that tiie Gbvernment only desired to 
use it in a limited area and that it would sift and examine the evidence 
placed before it as thoroughly as was possible, as it was the policy of the 
Qovernment to reduce restraint to a minimum. 

Ultimately the motion that the bill to repeal the Begulation be taken 
into consideration was put to vote. The division proved critical. In the 
end.^ the Oovernment won, the motion being rejected ^ 49 yotea 
against 46, amidst Ipud cries of " Shame,” from the Swarqjist benchesi and 
eontinuous applause from the official benches. 


General l^scusnon on the Railway Budget 

DELHI—22ND FEBRUARY 1926 

The general discussion of the BaUway Budget was taken up by the 
Assembly on the 22nd February. It was begun by Mr. Bangachariar. 

Mr. BANOACHABIAB wondered whether the good results were 
due really to the plentiful crop or to the effective management of the railways. 
He was not satisfied with the growth of the working expenses. The figures 
in respect of betterment and improvement continued to show a sad tale, for 
the money allotted was not spent. Mr. Sim was really a master-mind, for 
he managed to carry the Bailway Standing Finance 'Committee with him 
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regarding every proposal. A fundamenial change had been carried oat in a 
rizty-year old practice by charging to capital for renewals, thereby helping 
revenue at the expense of capital. That meant that be oovdd not compare 
the working expenses of the State Railways with the Company Railways, 
and it was not enough that the standing Committee approved of the funda* 
mental change. The opinion of the House should have been obtained. 
Then agun, under the depreciation head, it was calculated that certain 
buildings would have 200 years* life, which did not appeal to their common* 
sense. The speaker finally referred to the need for Indianisation of ttie 
services. 

Col. GIDNEY said that he found that the Company managed railways were 
not reducing third class fares to the extent the State railways were doing. The 
reason was that the Company railways looked to the dividends of their share¬ 
holders. The Railway Board could, however, press the Company railways 
to carry out corresponding reductions. The railway revenue expenditure 
statement seemed to him to be uninformed, dull and disappointing. As 
for capital expenditure, he felt that, while Bombay had been well looked 
after, the Government policy had been halting in respect of other provinces. 
He suggested a committee to go into the question of electrification oi railways 
in the various parts of India. He declared that it was unfair to replace 
Anglo-Indians by Indians, as had happened on the G. I. P. Railway particu¬ 
larly. He urg^, in the interest of all the employees, whether Indian or 
Anglo-Indian, that committees bo attached to the various Railways, on 
which employees should be represented, to consider questions affecting them. 

Seth Kastjurbhai LALBHAI, while appreciating the redaction in coal 
freight, which' the speaker had urged by a resolution last year, hoped that 
the oontinued prosperity of the railways would permit a further reduction 
in freights and also fares. The speaker did not think reduction in freights 
would work out ten per cent. It would be oigbt per cent, all round. 
Abmedabad would benefit less than the other stations. The Indian Com¬ 
mercial public, whose opinion was voiced by the Industrial Congress in 
Delhi, showed that they wanted the Ratos Committee to be a statutory body. 
The Government should not waste money by setting up an advisory body. 

Mr. Harchandrai VISHINDAS scrutinised the budget figures, and recall' 
ed that when in 1917, fares were iuoroased, these were stated to bo a war 
measure, but rodnetion had not been undertaken till the present year. 
He asked al>out the Karachi-Cawnpore railway project, which h^ been under 
discussion for a long time. He also drew attention to the lack of communica¬ 
tions in Sindh. He hoped that action would be taken soon to enable 
Sindh to have feeder railways. 

Mr. Shanmnkham CHETTY was not very enthusiastio about contribu¬ 
tion to the getieral exchequer, for it must hamper railway extension. He 
did not like taxation on communioataons. Railways should bo judged not 
by their net profit, but by their efiicient service and tbe cost of that service. 
The speaker felt that the figures had not been so put as to be understood 
by laymen. 

Mr. Riingaswami IYENGAR did not agree with Mr. Shanmukham 
Chatty that ^ote should be no tax on communications. The elementary 
principle of commercialization meant that they must show profits. The 
question however, remained as to whether profits earned by tbe Railways 
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should be allowed to be used by Sir Basil Blaokett for his general purposes, 
or for utility to the oommunity in a specific direction. The speaker parti* 
cularly condemned the Bailway policy in respect of District Boards, who 
had lakhs locked up in securities, waiting helplessly, because the railway 
Board would not assist them with expert advice for expending money for 
Local Bailway Development. His own district had over a orore of rupees 
locked up in Government securities. When Mr. Sim' went to Madras, he 
displayed irresponsibility by the manner in which he approached the subject. 

Mr. Eabiruddin AHMKD felt that the country would have been more 
pleased with the Bailway Budget, if District Boards had been given a voice 
in the extension of Bailways. He ridiculed the plea that they must look 
at every problem from a business point of view. The interest of the masses 
should be looked after. Bailways should be developed to the benefit of 
the agriculturists. He hoped the Bates Advisory Committee would reduce 
the rates for agricultural produce. He regretted that salaries of the 
Members of the Railway bk>ard were non-votable. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad SINGH referred to the Acworth Committee’s report, 
which stated that the Chairman of the Bates Advisory Committee should 
be a lawyer of standing. The speaker specially protested against the con¬ 
tinuance of the practice of carrying third class passengers in wagons. Bo 
ctJled attention to some projects in Bibar and Orissa which were still pending. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA, as a member of the Railway Standing Finance 
Committee, observed that if the Railway Board was more independent at 
present and was not still under the leading strings of the Secretary of State, 
then that Board had better respond to the point of view of the Committee, 
'He suggested for consideration of the Government the advisability, nay. 
necessity, of the members of the Baiiway Standing Committee being members 
of the local Advisory Committees in the areas in which they were living, 
so that they might be more useful. He complained that the Bailway Budget 
did not contain any general ocoonot of stores or manufactures, which used 
to be a feature of the Budgets in the past. 

Mr. Mehta touched on several items in the Budget, and pointed out 
that there was a concealed capital, high fares, sweating of labour, rise in 
exchange, fall in prices and a good monsoon, and that all these factors 
contributed to the Budget being what it was. If they took those factors 
into account then surely they would sec that the Bailway Department was 
showing a deficit Budget, and that the department had not made the best 
use of the separation of the Railway Budget nor shown much efficiency. 
If a sum of Bs. S7 lakhs had not been given to Railway Officers under the 
Lee Commission recommendations, then they would have bad 10 croros and 
82 lakhs insted of 10 crores and 45 lakhs. They were still to make re* 
trenobmeuts, and Colonel Hearno bad admittoditbat there were delays and 
losses on hasty schemes. The operation ratio of additional traffic was 60 
to 60 per cent, of the new earnings. Mr. Mehta alluded to certain figures 
in the Budget to show that there was some confusion even between Sir Charles 
Innes and Sir Clement Bindley. He would prefer that the contribution 
to the general revenue was done away with. But they had agreed to the 
convention, and they must adhere to it. The Bail way Commission of New 
South 'Wales had recommended that there was no necessity for a Railway 
Reserve Fond the moment they paid interest and depreciation charges, and 
that the remainder of the surplus should go toward reduetion of rates 
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and freights. He therefore opp<Med the bnilding ap of the reserve and 
remarked that suoh a provision would only give a temptation to the Govern¬ 
ment to waste more> and use it for tiou-Bailway purposes, and also probably 
finance aggressive movements. 

Mr. Rama IYENGAR was glad that Mr. Jamnadas had agreed that 
there was much economy still to be effected. It was a myth that Sir Charles 
Innes was talking of, in his desire to make the position of the Railway’s 
impregnable by building up reserves. It would be unwise to add a pie 
more than what was requir^ to cover the year’s deficit. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami IYER asked for information as to what extent 
the power of the Government in respect of sanction of Railway projects had 
been extended by the Secretary of State. No less than 19 crores were 
proposed to be spent from the capital expenditure. He wished it would be 
reduced by placing more orders in India. Manufacture of locomotives and 
coaches in India should be encouraged by the Railway Board. He pleaded 
that Railway administrations should so build their quarters for the staff, 
as to be models from tho sanitary point of view. 

Mr. JOSHI said Sir Charles lones had done well as a bureaucratic 
head of the Railways. Though ho was in favour of separation of railway 
finance, he felt that prosperity was due not to the scheme but to the high 
rates and the exploitation of Railway employees. The speaker stood for 
increasing the control of the Assembly over the Railway affairs. He held 
the Government responsible for the abseiioe of Railway Industries in India. 
While the Lee loot had boon given effect to, with effect from the Ist Ap]^ 
1924, the Lee proposals for Indianising the Railway staff and recruiting 
75 per cent Indians were yet to be given effect to " as soon as practicable.” 
What they wanted more was not commercialisation, but humanisation. 

The European spokesmen, Mr. WILSON and Mr. COCKE, asked for 
further bridge controcU for private contractors as they believed that thereby 
the Railway Board’s new construction programme would advance at a much 
greater rate than at present. For the rest the speeches reiterated the plea 
for bettor facilities for third-class passengers. 

Sir Charles Lines, replying on the debate, said that regarding the 
development of Inland Water Transport there was a constitutional difficulty 
in their way, for Inland Transport was a transferred provincial subject. 
Mr. Raiigaiihariar and Sir Sivaswauiy Iyer bad complained that in his 
speech be had not referred to tho First Assembly. That was not inten¬ 
tional. He was equally indebted to the Firet Assembly for helping them 
with the capital programme, and, if the separation scheme was not brought 
before the First Assembly, it was because at that time railway improvement 
had not taken place to justify such action. In regard to the allocation 
of expenditure between capital and rovonuo the proposal was considered by 
tho Central Advisory Committee and was forwarded to Mr. Rangaobariar 
for remarks, but Mr. Rangaobariar bad none to make. 

The speaker assured Mr. Flarchandrai Vishindas that in the matter of 
rates and faros reductions, a pure business test was applied. The Agra 
Karachi connection could not be nndortaken now or in the near future for it 
would not bring in a return of more than 2 per cent, on capital. 

Sir Charles Lines, Ihorofqrc. a-ckoti the members to help him in building 
26 
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up the Railway reaerve, so that uoremoDeratiTe lines which might in course 
of time develop the country might be undertaken. 

The speaker assured Mr. Cocke that the Bailupays were going to give 
private contractors a fair trial. As for compensation claims these had been 
brought down from Rs. 120 lakhs in 1922 to Rs. 40 lakhs, the estimate in 
the Budget. Sir Charles Innes agreed with the observation of Mr. Cbetty 
that as soon as the general financial position permitted, the Railway contri¬ 
bution shotdd be dispensed with, and that whatever the railways earned, 
should go to reduce rates and improve services. Referring to Mr. Ranga- 
swami’s observations, the speaker did not attribute any sin to the Assembly 
in speaking against State management, but be had referred to the factors 
which made this management unsuccessful in other countries. The separa¬ 
tion of finance had removed a great obstacle from the way of successful State 
management. 

The rates committee was not being constituted to enable businessmen to 
get a reduction in rates, but the l^ilway Board hoped to get the help of 
this independent body in removing old fallacies and the superstitions that 
railway rates were- directed to benefit the foreign capitalist or export trade. 
The Aewortb Committee had suggested that it should consist of a lawyer of 
standing and a businessman and a railway officer and he assured Mr. Wilson 
that the proper personnel would be selected. 

Mr. Jamnsdas bad spoken of the excessive control of the Secretary of 
State and Sir Sivaswamy Iyer had asked as to bow far it had been relaxed 
now. Their power of sanction had been increased in respect of the new 
oonstructiou from Rs. 12 one-third lakhs to Rs. 1| crores, and in respect of 
the open line works from Rs. 20 lakhs to Rs. U crores. tie accepted Mr. 
Mehta's suggestion that members of tbe Standing Finance Committee be 
ex-officio members of the local advisory committee. 

Mr. Mehta’s charge about the yards was ancient history. Tbe last 
administration report showed that the additional revenue had been earned 
very cheaply. As for tbe raising of rates and fares during his regime, he 
quoted the Aewortb report which showed that tbe rates in India were the 
lowest, and should be increased. Mr. Josbi had pleaded for running the 
railways on a humanistic basis. Sir Sivaswamy had replied to him by stating 
that efficiency and economy should be tbe railway’s watchword. 

After tbe speech of Sir Charles Innes, tbe general discussion of the 
Railway Budget came to an end. 


Voting on Railway Demands 

2 3 — 2STH. FEBRUARY 1926. 

Voting on the Railway demands for grants commenced on the 23rd Feb¬ 
ruary and omtinued up to the 26tb February. About 200 reduction motions, 
indttding b( tb nominal and substantial cuts, appeared on the agenda paper, 
but a maicrity of them overlapped. Tbe main part of the debate relating 
to the oritieism of the railway policy centred round the motion to omit the 
grant for tbe Railw^r Board. 
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Demand lor Rulvay Board. 

Mr. J. MEHTA moved tho oraiiaiou of the grant for the Bailvayr 
Board. He eaid Sir Charles had based too much hope on the Membra 
of the Standing Fiosuco Committee helping him. He had reserved to himsolf 
the right to move the motion. He held that the Railway Board was an 
irresponsible, unconstitutional and arbitrary body. Extension of the Lee 
oonoossions and more particularly the building of palaces for railway offieials> 
by restoring the grants rejected by the House, showed the respect the 
Board had for the House. There was extravagance and wastefulness. While 
the figures in respect of Indiaiiisatiou were manipulated. Indians were not 
being appointed to the top posts. The claims of Indians had been repeatedly 
suppressed. Mr. Mehta, as a member of the Central Advisory Council, 
declared that it was a mis-statement to say that the Council approved of 
the constitution of the Rates Committee, as an advisory body. 

Sardar V. N. MUTALIK complained that the Government did not 
appoint any Indian to the Railway Board. Was the plea the same as 
before, namely, that no qualified Indian was available f The myth had long 
been explo<led. Indian talent was certainly not inferior. The Government 
had got into the habit of disregarding the opinion of the House, and was 
not at all responsible to the House either. The Railway Board, in his 
opinion, had forfeited the confidettce of the people. 

Mr. K. C. NEOGI supportml the motion for omitting the grant. He 
took account of the constitutioiud losses and gains. While, on the one hand, 
the separation scheme had not enhancod the control of the House on the 
Railway Btard, it had made the .Secretary of State relax his control. Thus, 
the Railway Boaid had become more autocratic than ever, without the 
Assembly gaining a corresponding control over the Board's affairs. 

Continuing, Mr. Noogi said the House had been asked to relax its 
control as regards details of Railway Administration. The Assembly thereby 
lost all control over the Agents, which even the old unreformed Council had. 
Although the move to make the Railway Board grant non-votable did not 
succeed, yet for all practical purpose the House had lost all real control. 
He ridiculed the idea that the Members of the Railway Advisory Council 
had any power. They hiul no initiative, and the Council was a farce. The 
Railway Standing Finance Committee did not exeroiee enough supervision 
and scrutiny. Last your, they hold only 14 meetings, and worked for 
50 hours altogether. Tluit wa;^ certainly not satisfactory. 

Mr. N 3ogi maintained that the Central Advi.sory Council was appointed, 
not in ocooidance with the recommendations of the Acworth Committee, 
but as the Railway Member wanted it. He regretted that the House 
surrendered its power and rights and fell a victim to Sir Charles Innes in 
agreeing to (ho separation of the finances. 

Sir Charles INNES admitted that Mr. Jamnadas had reserved the 
right to move omission of the vote, but the speaker thought it would be 
better to rai$e the veil of secrecy over the proceedings of the Committee 
by telling the IIouso wh.it Mr. Sim told Mr. .Tamnadas on that occasion : 
" Ton must reserve that political stuff for the As-sembly.” (Laughter.) As 
for restoration of the grant ir. respect of buildings he reminded the House 
that the cut was made just two minutes before the guillotine was applied 
so that the House could not have fully acquainted themselves with the 
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position. The buildings were already under oonstruction. As regards the 
Bates Tribaiial> Mr. Jamuadas had made a mis-statement. The Central 
Advisory Council was first constituted in July 1923. The Council agreed 
that the tribunal should be an investigating body only, but adjourned final 
conclusion till a later date. When the Council again met in March 1926 
it approved of the Bailway Board’s memorandum> but wanted that reference 
be m^e to the Secretary of State, and the matter bo again brought up before 
them. 

Mr. Jamnadas : Did you bring it up again 1 

Sir Charles Inues replied that there was no need to come before the 
Central Advisory Council again. Then again, last year, during the budget 
debate, he told the House, on an inquiry by Mr. Chetty, that the body was 
to be advisory and not statutory, and thereupon Mr. Neogy withdrew his 
motion. Was that not an indication that the House did not object to the 
advisory character of the body 1 As regards the cry of grievances before 
supply which he would no doubt hear, the motion for entire rejection was 
incompatible with the existing Constitution. The framers of the Constitu¬ 
tion had wisely provided safeguards. 

As regards Indianisation, the Commerce Member most emphatically 
declared amidst official applause that Indianisation would not be by the door 
of supersession. When he and Sir Basil Blackett thought last year that Mr. 
Sim’s successor might be an Indian, they bad not paid enough attention 
to the claims of more competent non-Indians. Nevertheless, though last 
year there was no Indian Director in the Bailway Board, in the present 
year there were two Indian Directors. Over 60 per cent of the new appoint¬ 
ments in the senior grades had gone to Indians. He claimed that the 
BaQway Department’s record in that respect could compare most favourably 
with any other department. But he deprecated the attempts asking him 
to show six-monthly returns. They must give time to the policy being 
worked out. 

Pandit MOTILAL said last year bo had moved the omission of the 
Bailway Board’s grant on the ground of grievances before supply, and he 
would support the present motion on the same ground, for the Bailway Board 
had, during the past twelve mouths, not changed its policy and methods, and 
was continuing to be wasteful and was betraying its trust. Last year, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Jinnab and the Independents joined the Qovernmeut in voting 
down his motion, because they wanted to give the Government an oppor¬ 
tunity to show better results under the new convention. He would leave 
it to Mr. Jiunah to say what his opinion was after 12 month’s experience. 
But even if the House did not accept the speaker’s reason for the omission 
of the grant, he hoped the members for their own reason would vote with 
him. The picture that Sir Charles Innes had drawn of Bailways being 
free from Parliamentary interference might apply to a free country, but 
in the case of India, they bad to keep watch over arbitary powers. 

Mr. BANGACHABIAB asked the House to realise that the Bailway 
Board was there to manage property of a large value. Even the Swar^ 
Governmaut must have a Board to manage it. If the House wanted to 
condemn the Board, it could do so only as regards its policy about stores, 
about rates and about Indianisation, but certainly not because of the Lee 
loot, which concerned other departments as well and might better be con¬ 
sidered in connection with the General Budget. No doubt Sir Basil Blackett 
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had to redoom tho promisa ho gavo last year that, in appointing a auoeossor 
to Mr, Sim, the scales would bo weighed down in favour of an Indian. 
The House would be justified in passing a vote of censure on the Railway 
Board, but to turn down tho -whole demand was not a correct procedure 
to adopt. 

^ After Sir Charles Innes bad briefiy replied tho vote on Mr. Mehta’s 
motion was taken. By 51 /otea to 48 the motion to refuse the grant was 
earned. Tho Swanyists ind a majority of Indopondonts voted together, 
while one or two noiroificia members remained neutral. 

Other Outs. 

Subsequent grants tiu nbering four in all were oonsiderod on their merits. 
Three of them weie withdrawn|and the fourth was lost. 

Assembly aiul l,ee Concessions. 

Next day, the 24TH FJ<)BUUAK¥, an interesting discussion ensued 
in the Assembly on Mr. M. K. AtJllARYA’S motion to cut down the 
working expenses by 20 lakhs, in respect of the cost of the Lee Con* 
cessions to Railwtqr Ofiicers during the next year. Not only, said Mr. 
Acharya, had no case been made out for the Lee Concessions, but 
Indiaiiisation bad boon tardy aird not according to the Lee proposals. 

Sir Charles Innes said the cose was considered by an impartial 
tribunal. lie liopod motions like the one moved would not be an annual 
feature of their budget debates. Indiauisatiou hod not been tardy. 
Mr. ifoshi asked what was meant by “ as soon as practicable,” in respect 
of the Indiauisstion proposals of tbo Lee Commission. When higher pay 
was given offset to from 1st April 1924, why should not Indianisation be 
given effect to : vora tho same date 1 Sir Charles lunos replied that, wWe 
facilities for tiaining existed, tho proportion of recruitment of Indians bad 
been 76 per cent. 

Mr. 13. Dass said that the Covernmont by making Indian Officers of 
the Railway Board sit in the officoi-s’ boxes of the House could not deceive 
them, regarding the real state of Indiauisatiou. The Government had been 
squandering public funds, and not fulfilling thoir part of the bargain about 
Iiidianisation. Sir Baeil Blackett replied that tho Govorumout was not squan* 
dering money, but was fulfilling its pledges in respect of Indiauisatiou. They 
would sec that at the earliest opimctunity 75 per cent of the now recruits to 
the railway aorv CCS wore Indians. He assured that a nominal out of, say, a 
hundred rupees was, in such matters, felt by the Government more keenly 
than these big outs, tor if tho House adopted the attitude of n oirco-opoi-ation, 
restoration would become automatic. I^sla l.aji>at Koi expressed thanks to the 
Finance Member for once again painting tho Constitution in its true colours. 
Non-official members knew that their vole would have no effect, but 
they wanted to toll their electorate that at least they were doing their duty. 
Mr. Chamanlal declared that the Constitution was being corrupted, not 
by the Swarajists, but by dishonest men on the Government benches, 
who took moiioy out of tho public oxcboqnor without the sanction of the 
people’s representatives. Nothing hod been dune for tho subordinate 
service. W’iis not their conlentmont as ossetitiul as that of the superior 
officers i 

The House divided, and by 60 votes to 46 carried amidst loud uou* 
official applause Mr. .M. K. Acharyu’s motion. 
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Mr. Gkww«mi’a Adiournmont Motion. 

On the 25TH FEBBUABT. as soon as the Asiiembly Qiet to oontinae 
voting on Bailway demandsi Mr. Goswami moved an acUonroment of the House 
to discuss the hunger-strike among the State-prisoners in Mandalay jail. 

In opposing the motion Sir Alexander Muddiman said thatt as soon as 
the matter was brought to his notice the day before, he wired for informa¬ 
tion as to whether there was actually a hunger-strike, but information 
had not reached him yet. The pnbli(»tion of a certain statement by a 
paper could not be taken as a matter of definite and urgent public importance. 

The President held that the fact that Government did not possess 
information could not influence the Chair in the matter. He held the motion 
in order, and, in view of the Home Member s opposition, asked the members 
who supported it to stand. Both Swarajists and Independents rose, and 
their number being more than 26 the President admitted the motion, and 
fixed the afternoon for its discussion. 

Protest against Slow Indianisation. 

Mr. Shunmukham CHETTY then moved a reduction of Bs. 1,000 under 
the head. Working Expenses in order to protest against the slow rate of 
Indianisation. He said that in spite of the censure motion of last year the 
Government had not made any serious attempt for speedy Indianisation. 
There were two questions in BaQway Administration, about which Indiana 
had been agitating for a number of yearn. One was the question of enablng 
Indians to rise from the lowest to the highest rank in Bailways, and the 
second was the training of Indians for recruitment to the superior appoint¬ 
ments. It would be woQ for the Bailway Board to prepare a memorandum 
showing what the Government were doing to train Indians for the superior 
grades of services and to place the memorandum in the hands of the members 
of the House. The speaker said that he would take the word of the 
Commerce Member that he was trying his best to Indianise the services as 
quickly as possible ,* but a definite scheme should be formulated, and 
definite prososals should be announced. It was claimed by the Government 
that they could not Indianise the services by the back door of superoession. 
What India wanted was that for any post, if tWe was an equally qualified 
Indian, he should always be given preference. It was alleged that there 
were no trained Indians. The speaker asked bow long Mr. Sim was trained 
in the Bailway Board, and bow long be studied problems of Bailway 
Finance before he was selected as Financial Commissioner. The supreme 
qualification of Mr. Sim was that he belonged to the heaven-bom services, 
the I. C. S. 

Mr. NEOGY, in supporting Mr. Sbunroukbam Cbetty, said that a scheme 
was prepared by the Government and laid before the Advisory Commitee. 
But it had not yet seen the light of day. Had it been published, an 
opportunity might have been given to the House to discuss the provisions 
of the report. But the report discussed the question of superior services 
in State-managed Bailways only, and did not toud) the problems of Indiani- 
sution in Company-managed Bailways. The terms of contract of the 
Company Bailways were subject to legislation passed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and a Bill to regulate recruitment for these Bailways and 
speedy Indianisation of services should be passed by the House, The speaker 
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held that Indiaos were kept out, not because they were not trained 
for pe^icul^r posts, but because of the prejudice against them. In 
conclusion, Mr. Neogy appealed to the Commoroc Member to make a definite 
pronouncement, regarding what the policy of the Government of India was 
in the matter of Indianisation of the Railway Services. 

In reply, Sir Charles INNES said that bo wished that be bad been able 
to publish the scheme of Indianisation prepared by the ^ilway Board, but 
be could not do so, as the sanction of the Secretary of State bad not 
yet been received. As a matter of fact, the first scheme was not ap* 
proved by the Advisory Council and a now scheme was prepared, which the 
Council passed. It dealt with the recruitment and training of Tndii^ iip 
in Transportation, Civil RuKiiieering, Mechanical Kiigineering, and Stores. 
As regards transportation, preliminary selection would be made probably 
either by the Local Governments or by the Railway Board, after which there 
would be a competitive test. 

Continuing. Sir Charles Inues said that as regards Civil Kugineering, after 
the expiry of their present gnranteo to provide employment for boys of the 
Roorkee College and the Sibpur College, the doors would he opened freely 
for boys of all the Civil Engineering Colleges. As regards Mechanic^ 
Engineering, at present, facilities did not exist for getting fully qualified 
Mechanical Engineers. Candidates for the branch would bo selected and 
given practical training for throe years in the Railway Workshops in India. 
At the end of that period, they would he sent for fni'tber two years’ training 
to England. They would get stipends while under training. They had 
also made arrangements for training boys for the suborniuate posts. Such 
was, in short, the r scheme in respect of .State Railways. Sir Charles Innes 
thought that probitbly the Companies would find that the best way was to adopt 
the scheme that bad been prepared for the .State Railways. The speaker 
assured that avenues for service would be provided thus. Of every 10 appoint¬ 
ments in the superior branches, 2*5 would be made in England, and 7’S 
would bo made in India. Of the latter, 6 wouUl be made by direct recruitment 
on a competitive basis, and rS would be by promotion from the subordinate 
services. Sir Charles claimed that within two years, the State Railways h^ 
made marked progress in Indianisation, and hoped the Company Railways 
would begin to show a like result soon. 

Alter a few other mombors had spoken the cut of Rs. 1,000 was pressed 
to a division, and carried by 08 against 45 votes. 


Third Class Faros. 

The rest of the day was devoted to the question of third-class fares 
when all kinds of charges were levelled at the Railway Board, one being 
that it was extorting the uttermost pie from the pockets of the poor man. 
The motion was raised by Mr. Joshi who referred to the South Indian 
Railway where the increase had been more than 100 per cent. Mr. Sim 
replied that three years ago the Rmlways were practically bankrupt, and 
yet it had been found possible to reduce third class fares. He visualised 
further reductions during the course of the current year, but the House 
refused to be moved and insisted 011 applying the cuts. On vote beiug taken 
the motion of Mr. Jeshi for a cut of Rs. 100 was put caniod. ' 
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Mandalay Oetenues* Hunger-Strike. 

A8 6ooa as all the demands bad been disposed of, Mr, T. C, GK)SWAM1 rose from bis 
seat and moved an adjournment of the House to disooss the situation created by the 
bnnger'«trike among the Begulatiun and Ordinance prisoners in Mandalay-Jail. 

Mr. Ooswami said the hunger strike was the result not only of the Oovernment with¬ 
holding facilities for worship in Mandalay Jail, but of the accumulation of grievances. 
In Mandalay Jail, the life of Mr. 8. C, Bose and others was in dai^er. If Mr. Bose 
died, the Home Member and the Oovernment might feel a satistaotion, but he hop^ he 
was expressing the feeling not only of Bengal, but of the whole of India, when he said 
that, in recent years, India bad produced very few young men of the high character of 
Mr. Bose. (Applause.) Whatever might be said about Mr. Bose's complicity in revo¬ 
lutionary orimi^ the spMker deemed it a privilege that he was a friend of Mr. Bose. That 
was the treatment meted out to the Chief Sxecntive Officer of the largest Municipal 
Corporation in the East. 

Continuing, Mr.djloewaml referred to the disclosures made in Th* Forward, of the 23rd 
publishing Lt.-Col. Mulvany's evidence before the Jail Committee. The previous day, be 
wrote to the Home Secretary to let him have a copy of Volume II of the Jail Committee’s 
evidence. He was told that it bad not been published. But when he got that morning’s 
“.Forward” from Calcutta, he approached tho Home Member to mi^ sure whether the 
newspaper disclosnres were correct; and, from the copy which was made available to 
him, he found that those were correct. I'bat was why he had raised the adjournment 
motion. He wanted the disclosures to go into the record of the Assembly, so that when 
the report travelled across the seas, it might inform the world of the character of the 
wretched Qovemment they were under. (Applause.) 

Mr. Ooswami, continuing, read a number of extracts from Colonel Mulvany’s state¬ 
ment before the Jail Committee. The Colonel had stated that not only was the confine¬ 
ment to which the State prisoners were subjected positively inhuman, but that in fact 
misleading reports were deliberately submitted to the Government. The Colonel said ; 
*< I feel very strongly on this point, and 1 write under the greatest restraint, for 1 consider 
that the share 1 was compelled to accept in this painful business was and is, a disgrace 
which can never be obliterated. My feelings were outraged by the cruelty of the treat¬ 
ment I was ordered and expected to carry out.” That gallant Colonel, said Mr, Ooswami, 
to whom he paid a tribute for bis great courage, bad submitted bis report to the Inspector- 
General of rrison^ expressing bis opinion against solitary confinement, which, he 
thought would drive a sensitive man insane. The Inspector-General wrote him tack, 
returning bis letter and asking him to re-considcr it, because it bad to go to Simla and 
would arouse Olympian wrath (laughter). The Colonel was asked to report that the 
prisoners were in solitary confinement and were permitted exercises daily, that they were 
cheerful and that their health bad not suffered, ll be agreed, be was to cancel the letter 
in hie books and substitute a new one. 

Mr. Goswaml declared that was bow deliberately false reports were sent to the 
Government of India, and be asked, pointing to the Oovernment front benches, “ Arc 
yon not ashamed of this f What did your wbite-wasbing Jail Committee do f It 
expressed its satisfaction at the arrangements made to deal with such prisoners.” 

Mr. Goswami took the Jail Committee’s Beport, threw it on the ground, violently 
shouting : “ This is a lying Committee (.tpplanse), and the Government which concealed 
from the public Colonel Mulvany’s evidence a^ took no steps for the amelioration of 
the treatment of political prisoners is condemned.” (Applause.) 

Sir Alexander MDDDIMAN regretted that Mr, Goswami had not had time to explain 
why he raised the motion. It was, of course, known that be wanted to bring the question 
of those who were on hunger-strike. Mr. Goswami bad read the statement of Lt.-Coi. 
Mnlvany, The Colonel did make the statement before the Jail Committee, but that was 
in England in the year 19I5. Since then U years bud elapsed, and considerable im¬ 
provements had been effected in the condition of political prisoners. If Col. Mulvany’s 
statement had, in any way, contributed tr> it, he, the Home Member, would feel pleaset.! 
But it was on the record of the Committee ttat Col. Mulvany’s written memorandum 
was not accepted. In the short time given to him, he, the Home Member could not be 
expected to examine all the papers of an event that took pbioe in 1919. However, the 
foot that the experienced Committee did not accept Co). Mulvany’s statement was there, and 
it could not be brushed aside. At the same time, there was published in the “ Forward,” 
which Mr. Goswami had quoted, the statement of the same Colonel that arrangements 
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mado were in hia (the Oolonel'a) opinion adequate and that the prtoonen’ wants were 
anpptied according to their rank in life, 

l&r, Ooawami : That was the atatomont he was asked to give. 

The Horae Member said that it was the statement in writing of Col. Mulvany. Begai- 
ding the hnnger-striki!, the Oovemment of India had wired to the Burma and Bengal 
Qovernments. The reply of the former ^va^ not yet complete, and the reply of the latter 
bad not been received at all. He had however received a petition from the prisoners 
in Mandalay Jail which he was enquiring into. But he most point out that the petition 
contained no allegation. The only inference was that there were no allegations to make. 
He would consider the petition very sympathetically. The only complaint was in 
regard to financial assistance for prisoners in connection with their pujas. “ The Oovcm* 
ment are not here to provide for expenditure on a ridiculous scale. We are providing 
for expenditure on a reasonable and suitable scale.” 

f^ooeeding the Home Member pointed out that rules relating to the treatment of 
political prisoners hail been issued from time to time. The object was to see that the 
prisoners got reasonable amenities, i.e,, games, newspapers and booka They got these, 
and the books included. Sit Alexander Muddiman found to his snrprlae, VoL 111 of the 
Indian Jail Committee's Report, a volume not made public. He therefore contended 
that there was no question of ill-treatment. There was no allegation from the Mandalay 
prisoners. He asked those members of the Assembly wbo had been to Jail under the 
Begnlation whether there had been ill-treatment meted out to them. 

Hr, Bepin Chandra PAL said that (!ol. Holvany was in charge of him when he was 
sntfering simple ituprisonmeut. The Colonel was a strict disciplinarian, and, when such 
a person had male those statements to which Mr. Qoswami had referred, then surely 
all was not rigut The Home Member hart proiiuoed no sbread of evidence that things 
had improved since 1916 when the Colonel had made charges against the ebaraeter of 
the administration The prisoners should be given the ordinary social amenitiea. His 
own opinion was t lat they were treated worso tlian cattle. 

Lala Lajpat llAl said that when a man oi the character and position of Mr. Bnbhasb 
Chandra Bose had to resort to hunger-strike, then surely no one could question the 
seriousness of the situation. The treatment meteil out to I he prisoners under Regulation III 
was certainly inhuman. IIo liimself was in the Mandalay Jail under the Regulation, 
and for six months be was given no newspapers. To deprive him of hia atndies for 
six months was, certainly, not human. Then there was one Superintendent who gave 
him rotten vegetable, which lie did not accept. The man rebuked him as a harsh teacher 
would rebnkr a rtudent. Was that the way persons should be treated t So long as the 
Relation lasted the public irritation would last, anil the Oovemment would have no 
peace, 

Mr. (JtMiwami’s Reply. 

In reply Mr. Goswanii said tliat wliile the Koine Member had declared that the Jail 
Committee bad rejecteil Col. Mulvany’s evidence, he had not shown at all where the Jail 
Committee hail made any rercreuce to the evidence of snob a highly placed official who had 
more to do with political prisoners' supervision i.liau any other official. The Home Member’s 
statement that the pri^ners in Mandalay were salistiisl with the treatment and bad 
only complained in the matter of certain allowances wns not correct. The speaker 
would ask the Home Memlier to see the doenment sent by the prisoners in January, 
wherein they liad sliown that tlieir grievanci's regarling the absence of facilities about 
religious observaners were only one of many. Mr. Cnswami finally warned that the 
temper of the Bengal Oorornment was suel,. that it was adopting nil possible vindictive 
measams against the Swarajisi political moverounr.. That was why the treatment of 
prisoners was inhuman. 

The Home Member’s Reply. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN, replying askeil the House to consider the position dis¬ 
passionately. Tliere was no evidence prminceil reganiing the cause of the hunger-strike 
beyond the complaint reganiiug ccrtfdu aliewauces. No other allegation had been made 
and the mover of the ailjeurnincnt hail not liirown any liglit on the subject. Under the 
circumstances, ho lield that tlm iri-atmenl of prisoners wag not inhuman. He did not 
say that ev.iry sulK'nlinatc officer was acting rigiiUy. lie could not guarantee that, 
either in Jail or in Poliec or in any gervic.i. But he contended that the House was 
not in possession of any facts which wiiuM support the motion. He therefore asked the 
House to reject it. 

The House diviicd and carried Mr Goswami’s motion by 57 votes against 40. 
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Other Bailwsy Desaaods. 

The Aisembly met again on the 26tb Februaryi this being the fourth 
and last day of voting on railway demands for grams. 

Inadequacy of Pilgrim Traffic Arrangements 

Colonel Crawford moved a cut of Bs. 100 to draw attention to the 
inadequacy of the arrangements made by the Government to deal with the 
pilgrim and mela traffic at smaller stations. The speaker, on the 14th 
January last, travelled from Howrah, and. when he reached Mogra, one 
seething mass of humanity got into the train. Even every footboard con¬ 
tained ^If a doeen people. Only a solitai-y guard was in charge of the 
train. The Colonel found that there was considerable danger to the safety 
of the travelling public. Ho also found that practically all the people in 
the compartment next to him were without tickets. The Government was 
thus losing considerable revenue for not adequately dealing with such traffic. 
On Sir Charles Innes replying suitably, the motion was withdrawn. 

Non-Stoppage of Mail Trans. 

Lala Dunichand moved a cut of Es. 100 to protest against the non- 
stopppge of mail trains at several important stations like Ambala city. 

L^a Dunichand also moved a cut of lie. 100 to draw attention to the 
loss of articles and the inefficiency of the Eailway Police. Both the cuts were 
rejected. 

Dr. Ijohokare next raised the question of Indian food stall vendors’ 
fees. He wanted annual figures showing what was realized from those fees. 
The intention of the mover was to draw the attention of the House to the 
very unwholesome quality of food sold by those vendors. This was rejected. 

Mr. B. Das moved a cut of Be. 100, and drew the attention of the 
Government to the mismanagement of the Stores Department in the £. I. By. 
He complained that the Agonte of both Company and State-managed 
Bailways were not parting with one inch of the vested interests. The 
scandals committed by the E. I. Bailway were too well-known to be mentioned. 

Bailway Subordinates’ Grievances. 

Mr. M. K. Acbarya then raised a lively debate on grievances of 
Bailway subordinate employees. By a token out, be revived the discussion 
be bad initiated last year on the question. The grievances of the 700,000, 
men, said Mr. Acharya, were genuine, and be wanted an impartial Committee 
to go into the matter. After a lively debate the motion was carried. 



THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’S 

Financial Statement for 1926-27 

DELHI— IS T MARCH 1936. 

Sir Basil Blackett, the Finance Momher, introduced the Central Budget for 
1926-27 in the Assembly on Monday, the 1st March 1926. In presenting the 
budget tho Finance Member declar^ that the Cotton Excise duty had been 
finally and ontiroly abolished, that there was no new taxation this year and 
that there were further remission of imivincial contributions as follows :— 
Madras 67 lakhs, U. P. 33 lakhs, Punjab 2H lakhs and Burma 7 lakhs. 

The total estimated revenue for the budget year (1926*27) is 133'IS 
orores and expenditure 1 SO'38 crores, yielding an expected surplus of 3*06 
croros. llie sum of 1*76 crares as the estimated outcome of the Cotton 
Excise Duty i». to be deducted from this surplus, the duty being abolished. 
Hence the actual Bguro of surplus comes to 1‘30 croros. 

Reviewing tho general condition oi the coiintry Sir Basil said that there 
was incrousQ of revenues from Customs, while Income Tax and Opium Duty 
bad considerable decroitse. There could be no reduction in the price of post* 
cards and loiters iri view of the considerable decrease of postal traffic and 
increase of working expenses for the detxirtment. 

The Bud,iot 8|)eooh disclosed no remission of Salt Duty, while there was 
tho most iusigi ificant cut of 20 lakhs in the military expenditure which 
amounted to 86*28 crores, being more Chan 43 per cent, of the whole 
expenditure. The following is the speech of the Finance Member deliver^ 
on the occasion :— 

Sir, in (liu Uu(lg«t fvi'1925-^0, the. (Sovurnmfut of liiilia ao<t ttic Legislature bad the 
satisfaction of tusking usubstuuiia! ix-ginniug in liie n'ltuctinu of Provincial contributions, 
when, apart from otlior temporary relief, u. iii iiiiaitunt iliminutiou of Ks. 2 half crores 
was elfectetl in tlieir total. We w.-re eimliUil to t-ik<j this welcome step in view of sub¬ 
stantial realised surpluses in eitch of the years J anil 1924-26, and in expectation of 
a balance on the right siilr iu lUo year I!i2.'>-2ij. I am glad to be able to inform the llouse 
that, iu spite of t le conselernlile reveituc whieh we then gave up in relief of the Provinces, 
a realised Surplus for 192•)-2fi is now usKuri'd. Tbi-evaut ligure is of course still a matter 
of estimating, but there h ho doubt ibai lie-oalauce will be ou the right side ; and this 
notwithstanding i.hu very unusual step taken during the year iu regard to the Cotton 
Excise Duty. This duty coased to be tevi-il as from tiie 1st of December 1926 and in 
the announcement regnrdiiig the ci'ssatlon of this levy it was made clear that, barring 
unforeseen accident, si.speitsion was inU'iKled in all Imt form to be uquivalent to abolition. 

This annuuiieanneut inrv.tabiy takes away some of the beautiful uncertainty of 
anticipation, some of the pleasrut thrill of e.vpeciauey, which is supposed to attach to 
the oihrning of a liiidgi.t. Instead of hoping -sliall Isay, against hope?—that this 
Budget may (lerhaps cuuiain proposals for bringing to an cud this tax, so long tho 
subject of coiitri vei'sy, Ilonoiiralili! Member.-i liave, I suspect, alreaily in their minds 
written it ofi, and, as they iistou to me, are wai'ing in an.xiuus suspense, not to learn 
the fate of the Cotton Kxcisi- Duty, but only to know what other reliefs, if any, may bo 
in store for them. In .-egard to (he t'oltoii Kxeis" Duty, 1 will keep them in doubt no 
longer, 1 will admit lliem at onee to the s-crH that the Kinance Bill about to be pre¬ 
sented to the House iiioiudes » oiiiuse almllshiug the Cotton Excise Duty floally and 
entirely. The ptrient died on Di:C'*inl)iT the Isl, 1925, atul it only remains for us to 
assist at his ohsc'iiiies and give the corpse lieoeiu interment. We have no need to fear 
even its nnlamenttd ghost, No miracle cm oiytore it to life at this time other than some 
unthinkable acciilent in the pas.-iog of liie Finauei- Bill, 
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Review of the year 1 925*26. 

Beviewing the conditions of the country during the last year Sir Basil 
eaid:— 

I drew attention a year ago to the gradoal recovery of trade from world-wide depree- 
si(ni imder the etimalus of greater genera] secnriiy and i-ednoed prioee. Similar forces 
have operated in India during 1925-26, hot the fall in prices has been more marked 
than in the preoions year. For all commodities the general index figure came down from 
175 at the end of December 1924 to 163 at the end of December 1986. Prices of cotton 
piece goods and, in a lesser degree, of raw cotton were a year ago entirely out of tune with 
the general price leveL Baw cotton appears now to have returned very nearly to its 
pre-war relation to other prioesi and this fact holds out the prospect of an increased 
volume of trade in cotton piece-goods as soon as prices become steadier. 

Apart from these two commodities, the trade figures of tbe year have been satisfactory. 
The tea industry has bad another prorperons year, while the prices both of raw jote and 
jute manufactures show a considerable advance, a significant feature of the year which 
is of great importance in relation to the question of transport facilities in India has been 
the growth of we use of motor vehicles. There has been a large increase in the nnmbn 
of private cars in use and an even more striking increase in the number of vehicles plying 
for public hire. The number of motor vehicles imported lias gone up by 24 per cent. 
Our receipts from the excise duty on petrol reflect the increase in tbe use of motor 
vehicles in a striking manner. Though the rate of duty was reduced by S3 and one* 
fourth per cent a year ago, yet our revenue from the duty is as high as before. Among 
other fMtnres of interest I may mention that imports of artificial silk have gone up seven* 
told in two years. 

The rupee-sterling exchange has shown persistent strength almost throughout the 
year, and for tbe time being at any rate we seem to have come to an end of tbe wide 
fluotuations wbioh have been a feature of the post-war period. Thanks in large measure 
to tbe steadiness of exchange and also to other causes such as the abstention of tbe 
Government of India from tbe loan market for purposes other than conversion—a subject 
to which I shall have reason of 1926-26~promise8 to be remaikable for an almost com* 
plete absence of stringency in tbe money market. 

The figures given in tbe Budget estimate for revenue and expenditure for the year 
were 180'68 ctores and 130‘44 crores respectively, leaving an estimated surpins of 24 
lakhs. The improvement shown in the revised estimate is 1'06 lakhs, tbe figure for 
revenne being 131*36 crores and for expenditure 130*05 ciores. The four special items 
which I have mentioned aggregate 1*23 crores and more than account for the increased 
surplus. 

The following statement shows the main variations in revenue and expenditure 
working up to this total;— 

Lakhs. 


Onstoms 



ass 

Better. 

50 

Worse, 

Taxes on Income 



as a 

... 

1,10 

Salt 



a«a 

... 

55 

Opium (net) 


•ss 

S»a 

48 

aa» 

Interest receipts 



aSS 

48 

aaa 

Onrrency receipts 


aeo 

aSs 

46 

sss 

Extraordinary leoeipta 



tea 

21 

aaa 

Interest on debt (net) 



aaa 

... 

36 

I^sts and Telegraphs 


••a 


77 

aaa 

Bailway contribution 

••• 



8 

aaa 

Other beads 


as* 


IS 

aaa 


3,06 2,00 

Total, better ... ... ... 1,06 

Budget surplus ... ... ... 24 


1 30 


Bevised surplus 
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IndiAU ArehMologioal Fund. 

This anticipated sorplas would in the ordinary coarse be applied aatomatieally to 
the redaction or avoidance of debt. I^he Oovemment ot India, however, desire to place 
before the Xiegislatore a proposal for the utilisation of 50 lakhs of the surplos for the 
formation of an Indian Archaeological Fond. Thu details of the proposal which will be 
embodied in a Bill will be explained more fully to the House in due course. Its financial 
effect will bo to apply 60 lakhs of the surplus, which would otherwise go to debt-redemp¬ 
tion, for the purpose of capitalising pur liabilities in connection with archaeological 
research. It is not therefore except in form a departure from the sound rule that a 
realised surplus should so to reduction of debt. Future budget will be saved from a 
revenue charge on this account, but as it may be assumed that our outstanding debt will 
be 50 lakhs higher than it would otherwise be and our inteiest charges consequently increa¬ 
sed, the net ultimate effect on future budgets is nil. Its immediate effect upon our revenue 
estimates for the current year will be to reduce the revised figure for the surplos to 80 lakhs. 

Ways and means and Public Debt. 

The real improvement which has come about in the finances of the Government of 
India during the last fow years au<l the strength of our position during the financial 
year 1926-26 arc strikingly reflected in figures of our Public Debt and of our debt position 
generally and in the story of our ways and means o^ictations. The House will remember 
that in my Budget speech last year I siatt^l that not only did we not anticipate any 
necessity lor borrowing outside India during the year, but also that the maximum amount 
that we should require to raise by a rupqc loan in the open market in India would be 12 
crores. I stated that it was not imptohable that at the same time as we approached the 
market for a rupee loan we should also place b<dore the public a conversion offer with 
a view to beginning operations tor tbe conversion of early maturing bonds. In tbe event, 
we found ourselves able in June 1926 to announce that our operations m the market in 
India would be confined to a cunversion loan in view of the improvement shown by the 
figures of our actual balances on the Hist Match 1926 in comparison with our anticipations 
indicated in the revised budget figures. This increase in balances was mainly due to the 
increase in the net railway earuings which afliajted both our revenue sarplus and our 
ways and metms iswltiou, and to Uic drawings upon os by tbe Provincial Governments 
proving very mueb less than they bad anticipated at the time they framed their budgets. 

In 1926-27 raatuiing debt fulling due for repayment including railway debentures 
to be redeemed in England amounts to nearly 22 crores. The capital expenditure of tbe 
Central Government amount to 28 Imif crores of which 25 crores is railway capital 
outlay. The Provincial Loans Fund estimates shows an outgoing of 7 crores for advances 
to Provincial Guveenments. We thus letinire nearly 24 crores for maturing debt and 86 
and half crores for new capital expenditure, or nearly 60 crores in all. lii order to meet 
this liability w« expect to be able to draw further on our cash balances to the extent ot 
16 crores. We lork for 11 and half crores from miscellaneous sources iucluding Post 
Office Cash (.'urtifieates and other unfunded tiebts, and about 6 crores each from the Debt 
Redemption provision and from railway reserve and railway aud other depreciation funds. 
So far therefoi'e as we ate able to judge from our present estimates, we shall reqm're to 
raise a loan in the money market of an amount not rxceeding 22 crores. There is no 
likelihood ot our having to resort to external burrowing during 1926-27, this being tbe 
third year in succession in wliiob the issue of an external loan will have been avoided. 
We expect to confine ourselves accordiugly to tbe issue of a rupee loan in tbe Indian 
money marW for a sum not cxcoiding 22 cron's, of which 20 crores will be for tbe re¬ 
newal of tbe bonds maturing next September. The net amount of new money required 
from the Indian market will not cxcccrl 2 crores, which is less than the amount needed 
to pay off external debt in London. Mure than the whole of our new capital programme 
amounting to over 38 crores will be financed without recourse to market borrowings. 
It will be a matter for oonsideratiun whetiier at tbe same time as we issue our rupee 
loan we should offer a further opportunity to holders of bonds maturing after 1926 for 
anticipatory conversion, as we did last year. 

In order to show the iiguiee of our external debt in a significant way, 1 have con¬ 
verted sterling at tbe current rate ot Is. 6d, per rupee not only for 1926 and 1926 but 
also for 192H ami 1924. Tbe improvement in our exchange has undoubtedly given ui 
some temporary redef in the burden of interest and other payments on sterling debt, 
and its effect of course is to bring about a marked reduction in the rupee figure as 
oomps^ with what it would have been at Is. 4d. It will be seen that our total debt 
of all kinds had increased froiv 878,88 crores on Uie Slst March 1923 to 966,11 crores 
on the 31st March 1925 and by a further 11,80 crores to 967.91 crores on the Slsb 
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Marcb 1926. The nnprodactlTe debt was 2S1.74 crotes on the Slat March 1923, 249.63 
crorct on tbe Slat Match 1926, and will be 226.81 crorea on tbe Slat March 1926 ont of a 
total debt of 967.91 crorea. At the preaent moment it may be aaid, in order to put the 
poaition in a graphic way, that the whole of ont ropee debt and more than half of oor 
aterling debt ia prodnetiTO and that oar nnprodoctive debt is now leas than one qaarter 
of the whole debt. Bxcluding the Provincial Qovemments' debt, the increase in the 
productive debt during the current financial year amounts to 27.66 crorea, while the 
increase in the three years since Slst March 1923 amounts to 91,06 crorea. Unproductive 
debt has decreased during the year 1926-26 by 23.82 crorea. 

Our internal debt, excluding Provincial Governments* debts to the Government of 
India on the Slat March 1928 was 386,08 crorea, on the Slat March 1926, 394.76 crorea, 
an on the Slat March 1926 396,88 crorea. Our external debt on the Slat March 1923 
was 405.31 crorea, on the Slat March 1926 464,31 crorea, and on the Slat March 1926 
466.64 crorea. Tbe increase in our external debt during tbe current year ia as last year, 
purely nominal. Tbe latter figure includoa 4,67 crorea or £3-ha]t million of Great 
Indian Peninsula Bailway Company's debentures which, exactly aa was the case in 1924- 
26 with tbe 24,67 crorea or £18-half million of Bast Indian Bailway Company’s deben¬ 
tures, are not really an increase in tbo doht of India aa a whole but are merely a transfer 
bom the railway company to the Government of the liability to meet the same interest 
charge ont of the earnii^^a from the same l'>ailway. 

Improvements in Financial Machinery. 

Before I paas on to the Budget estimates fxr 1926-27, 1 desire to refer briefly to some 
not unimportant changes which have been ma<le this year in the form of the doouments 
which will shortly be placed before the llousi'. A year ago as the House will remember, 
we introdneed various changes in the form of the Demands for Grants in the light of 
observations made by the Public Accounts Committee. This year wc are in posseasion of 
results of an enquiry conducted at the request of the Public Accounts Committee into 
the poaaibility of improving the appropriation reports on lines suggesteil by that Com-, 
mittee. The Auditor General’s recommeudations were considered by tbo Puldio Accounts 
Committee in August last and received their general approval, and their wishes are being 
carried out in the Appropriation Beporta for the year 1924-25 now under preparation. 
In order to bring the Demands for Grants into general conformity with the Appropriation 
Beports and thereby to facilitate oomparisons between estimates and actuals, correspond¬ 
ing ohauges have been made in the form of the Demands for Grants for 1926-27. Bach 
grant is now shown aub-divided into a number of sub-heads and the actual expenditure 
will be accounted for under each ao that the Public Accounts Committee, when they 
acmtinlae the final aoconnts, will be able to compare without difiBculty the actual ex¬ 
penditure with the budget provision under each sub-head and to fulfil more easily theii 
constitutional task of examining the extent to which savings under one sub-head have 
been utilised by the Executive Government towards extra expenditure under another. 
Tbe existing division by circles of account has, however, been rutained and details of 
sxpenditnre are given in the same fullness as before. Another change which will jump 
to the eye of anyone using these volumes is that wo have reduced most of them to 
octavo size—a change which effects a oonsiderabio rednetion in tbe cost of printing. 
It is not possible to alter tbe size in all cases this year, but oor intention is to complete 
tbe process of conversion to octavo size in full a year hence, 

A separate demand will be included in the 1926-27 Demands for Grants lor expen¬ 
diture in connection with the separation of Andit from Accounts in the United Provinces. 
This measure has been advocated by the Betrenchment Committee and by the Beforms 
Enquiry Committee from different points of view. The latter Committee held that 
separation of Provincial from Central finance was on essential preliminary to any 
appreciable advance towards provincial autonomy in financial matters, but before sneb 
separation can be accomplished, Provincial Governments mnst bo in control of their 
own Accounts. Andit, however, appears to be a Bubjeot which should remain as at 
present in the bands of a single authority, tbe Auditor General, all over India. Tbe 
separation of Andit from Accounts is therefore involved as a preliminary to further 
advance and it appears to offer other incidental advantages. I n(^ only mention two 
at present. The new system of accounting which wo propose to introduce greatly faci¬ 
litates a closer and more efficient control of expenditure by the Department responsible 
for that expenditure as a continuous process during the period of the expenditure. The 
Andit department, on tbo other hand, is relieved from the mechanical routine duties 
involved in the present system and its audit becomes more searching. With the appro¬ 
val of the Secretary of State, therefore, we have decided as an experimental measure to 
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introduce the new mdieme of oeparation, m from let April 1926, in the accountB of the 
United ProvinccM whuee OoTcrnment have cxprcsBcd their desire for its introdnctiun. 


Budget Estimates forl926-27. 

Military Kxpcnditurc. 

The form i:i which the detailed military estimates will be placcti before the House 
has not hcen mat.'iriahy altered us has lici-n dune in the case of the civil estimates, and 
the changes are coulinetl to a mure lugical rvarraiigemcut of minor heads. 

The net mi itary expenditure tor the year 1926-27 is estimated to amount to 61.88 
crores, i.e. a reduotiuu of 1,37 crures us cumpauul with the Budget estimates for 1925-26, 
thus marking a further stage in a<lvaric<: towards the goal sil by the Betrenobment Com¬ 
mittee. Thu provision for estiiblislu'il eliarges aiuouuis to 54.21 crores, the balance re¬ 
presenting remnants of special pust-wur churges. The figure of 51.88 crores includes a 
sum of 66 lakhs for the (laymcia of gratuitus to deniohiJied oflic(:rs this being the last 
year which will tu burdened with a cliargc of this charHclcr, 

Among the 'uoru salii'iil fratuti s in tl.<- new esiimuti^s 1 many mention first the 
disappearance of provisinu for onu III iiish t'avalry regiment, costing a sum of 22 lakhs 
a year, which has now been dispensed with, this being the lust ot the specific reductions 
of streugtii tuliuwing on the recouimviidutioiis of tlie Itelienchment Committee which 
remained to l>u cairied out. 

Our total cxjeuditure on military services, including tlie Army, Marine, Military 
Works, and the Beyai Air Force, auiouuUul in the year 1920-2] to 87*1 crores net, of 
which about 20 e.rores vcpresenletl s^Kuiia! expeiulilure on uporatiuns in Waziristan. 
With the cessation of these operations, the liudgel estimates for 1922-23, which formed 
the basis of the Ueircnchmcnt OummiitM'’s invesiigations, showeil a nrt total expenditure 
of C7‘76 crores. The actual cxpeudiiuni ol the year 1923-21 amounted to 66*23 crores 
and tlie first slajc of 67 crates meniioiied by Ilit: Uelrenchment Committee was Urns 
passed in the livs. year. The ligure ol .‘ 16*23 crore.s included heavy exitcnditure on 
gratuities to dero'ihilistd ofiieors and in Wniiivisian, hut these abnormal items were 
countcr-baiauoett hr credits froai the. prouenls of sale, and utilisation of surplus stores. 
The Budget tor t.ie year 1923-24 allotted a net sum of 62 crores for military services. 
This was reduced in the Budget tor 1921-25 to 69 and a oue-fottith crores, but by the 
time when the Hiidgci for 1925-26 was under consideration the actual eflect of the 
retrenchment operulions, w*liich it hatl Iks.*!! difilcult to gauge in ativance, bad become 
apparent, and it was possible tn reduce the budget provision fur 1926-26 crores net. 

The following table brings out the results achieved at a glance :— 

Uct Kxpuuditure of iliiitary Services. 

(In cnirea ot tluiices.) 

1921-22 1922-23 ]923-*2l 1921-25 1926-26 1926-27 

Budget cstiroat.; ... 60*82 67*76 62*0tt 60*26 66*26 64*88 

Kcviseil estimatt ... 69*3.5 67*l>9 59*71 56*33 56*28 

Actual expenditure 69*81 6.>*37 66*23 55*63 

.^djustetl figures of Fslablished charges. 

(Ill crores of rupees.) 

]!I23.21 1924-25 192.5-26 1926-27 

Estimate ... 61*9 59*1 65*0 64*2 

Actuals ... 06*7 65.8 66*2 —— 

(Kevised Estimate.) 

We are foituuately able to foresee considerable savings of an automatic ebaraeter 
in our established charges in future years, as the. lesuit of thii reduction of the rates of 
pay of the British soldier which came into eOeci in October 1926, The immediate 
saving for 1926-27 under this bead is not appreciable as the reduced rates of pay affict 
only new recruits, but it is estimated lliat, taken in coniunction with the reductions 
below present cost which will in due course result from the recent revision of the pay 
of officers in July 1921, thu savings from this source should amount to 12 lakhs in 
1927-28, increasing at unally to about 80 lakhs in 1930-31, and about 1 and one-fourth 
crores in 1933-31, 

(tivil Expenditure. 

I now turn to our istimates of civil ex)>eudit.arp. The total figure ot civil expen¬ 
diture in the revised estimates for 1925-26 is 11*16 crores; the corresponding figure for 
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1926-27 is 41*76 erotes. This small inorease, which amoants to 80 lakhs, conceals a 
big decrease. In 1926-26 we bad a big non-reonrring credit, rndinally estimated at 
1*29 orotes but now ascertained in the reTia<!d estimates to be 1*81 crores, on account 
of the transfer of postal and telegraphic stores (inclnding the store of the Indo-Kuropean 
Telegraph Dej'artment) from Bevence to Oapital. The chief feature of the expenditure 
of 1U26-27 is the reduction, whose significance I have already endeavoured to explain, of 
approximately 1 orore in the charge for interest. For market debt the charge for interest 
in 1986-27 shows a rednoion oft 1*79 crores on the current year’s figures partly because of 
the eflects of our conversion loan and partly because we were able to finance all our own 
capital expenditure including railways and the capital expenditure of Provincial Govern¬ 
ments without adding to our market debt. On the other band, there is an increase of 
76 lakhs under Interest on miscellaneous obligations which includes interest on provident 
and similar funds, Savings Bank deposits, cash certificates and unfunded debt generally. 
The net reduction in interest charges is therefore, as already stated, about one orore. 

▲ drastic reduction of the area under cultivation in the United Provinces by 
one-thir«| results in a considerable reduction in our expenditure on opium. A further 
reduction is anticipated in the near future as the result of the substantial reduction in the 
prices paid to cultivators. 

Additional Expenditure on Beneficial Services. 

Our estimates of Oivil expenditure inclnds increased provision for what I may call 
beneficial services. Among new items and increases in existing items of expenditnre on 
beneficial services inclnd^ in the Demands for Grants I may mention on enhanced 
grant of 6 and three-fourth lakhs to the Indian Besearch Fund Association, an 
increase of about a lakh for education in the North-West Fontier Province, as well as 
a non-reourrent grant of about I and a one>fourth lakhs for a new building for the 
Government High School at Peshawar, a further grant of Re. 60,000 tor the construction 
of the Victoria Hospital at Ajmer and a similar grant towards Dr. ShrotPs new 
Eye Hospital In Delhi, Wo have increased (he grants to the Benares and Aligarh 
Universities by Be. 86,000 each and that to Delhi University by Ha. 10,000 and have 
provided 2 lakhs each as the first instalments of non-rconrring grants to the two first 
named Universities. Additional funds have been provided for research at Coimbatore, 
Puss and Muktesar, and for the development of the Dairy Farms at Bangalore and 
elsewhere and of the Anand Creamery recently taken over from the Military Department, 
and further proviaion has been made towanls the completion of the new Forest Research 
Institute at Debra Dun, where over 60 lakhs out of a total sanctioned programme of ovei 
a ctore has already been spent. 

The provision for reduction or avoidance of debt in accordance with the plan set 
out in the Government of India Besolntion dated the 9th December 1924 require 4*83 
crores in 1986-87 or practically the same figure as in 1926-26. The Government of India 
propose, however, to make two changes which aflect the total amount of expenditure 
under this bead in 1986-27. There are objections in principle to infiating revenue at 
the expense of eapital. Oar object in amending the Sea Cnstoine Act and making 
Government stores liable to duty was clearly not to increase the Customs revenue at the 
expense of our capital charges. Wc have therefore decided to meet the view expressed 
by critics in this House a year ago and omit this portion of the provision for redemption 
of debt. An opportunity for reconsidering the whole question can be taken at the expiry 
of the five year ^rlod for which the Debt Redemption scheme is in force. 

The second proposal which the Government of India arc making in this connection 
will be found enshrined in a clause in the Finance Bill dealing with the disposal of the 
sums received by India from Germany on Reparation account. Tiicse sums represent 
India’s share of the amount allocated to the British Empire out of the Dawes annuities. 
The actual allocation is fnil of complications. Tho jMyments by Germany for all treaty 
charges under the plan adopted vary from 1,000 million gold marks at the start to 
2,600 million gold marks in the iiftii year ; thereafter they arc to be fixed at the lattei 
sum together with a supplement computeil according to an index of prosperity. The 
British Empire as a whole receive 22 jiot cent of the total sum available, and India 
receives 1*2 per cent of the British Empire’s share. The best calculationa that I have 
been able to make, which necessarily are based on somewhat arbitmry assomptinns, 
point to an annual receipt by India over the next few years of sums varyiug between a 
minimum of £66,000 and a maximum of £260,000, In 1924-26 we recoivetl £37,400 and 
we expect to receive about £06,700 in 1926-26. The present estimate of receipts in 
1926-27 is about £120,000. 
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It seema reranabte to utiliao roacii>ta iron Oermany ander all but the last bead 
foT Tcduction >it avoidance of debt lathor than to treat thorn aa an ordinary item of 
tevenne. Only by tbia procednro will tberi* Im annual aavinga in intereat in tature to 
oorreaMnd to annual paymenta on account of ponaion. The Government propoae there* 
fore that payments for compenaatiou ahall b; tlciiacoil from the total reparation receipts 
and applied fo" the purpose fur which they are intended, an>l that the balance of our 
reparation reciipta shall be devoted to the re.luctiou or avoidance of debt. 

This may perhaps Itc a convenient point at which to mmtion that we are continn* 
ing for 1926-27 the aasignmenta on acconut of Onstonia duty on Government stores 
introduced as a temporary measure two years ago to those Provinces which have not yet 
obtained a rudtetion in their contribniions to the t'nutral Government. The only impor¬ 
tant item in .bia connection is u sum of 5-;{d lakhs payable to Bombay. It is obviously 
desirable that these assignments, which arc objectionable in principle, shonhl be extingni* 
shell at an early date and we |iro|HM<> very shortly to take np this qnestion in connection 
with the examination of the Uepurt of (he Taxation J{Hi.|airy Cummittoe recently pablished 
with special reference to their propnaal for niolifyiiig the existing Devolution Rule 16 
in regard to the [layment to the Provinces of a sliare in Income.tax receipts. 

Revenue 1926-27—Customs. 

1 now turn to the cetimates of our reveune. It is necessary to anticipate some 
diminution in the imports of sugar, hut we m-ay ii-asonably look fur compensation for the 
sums thus lost iu increased receipts from duly on cotton piece-goods and in what I 
may call tlic t;ormal growili uniter other heads. On this basis the net revenne under 
the head of Customs >s csiimatei! at IH'!.? emres, or, an increase of 1*30 erores over the 
revised esiimati for the current yuar. This r.gure includes I,7S iakhs of mvenue from 
the Cotton Kxcise Duty. This may bo riigardiHt as a fairly conservative estimate of what 
the yield from t!.n duty would Is; if if were cimtiuueil. The yield in 1921.25, the last 
year in which the duty was fully collected, was 2,l3 lakhs, while the highest figure 
during tlie last six years was 2,31 lakhs. 

Taxes on Inc-oroc. 

The main change in the tnidc conditions of 192-'!-26 as compared with the previous 
year is tliat the oiton mill industry iu Bombay has passed tlirough, what I hope will 
prove to b;, tin period of its severest depression, Wc bsve to allow therefore tor an 
appreciable reduction iu our revenue from Biiubay under the head of Taxes on Income. 
Conditions elscwaerc liave hicii on the wlio> lieiier thsn in the previous year and oar 
administnctlon is inerrasin ; a.I liie timo in eiliciency. Wo have adopted for 1926*27 a 
figure of 16*15 crorcs of receipts under this head or 10 lakhs less than our revised 
estimate for 19*25-26, This represents l*'iO ernres less than the Budget estimate for the 
current year. 

Salt. 

I estimate oar receipts under the bead tsalt at tlie figure of 6’90 erores, which 
assumes that accu nnla'.cd stis'Us will have bicn worked down by the end of tbia month. 

Opium. 

The gross receipts fiom oiiiuni arc <-stnuat‘*<l at .59 lakhs below the revised figure for 
1926.26 which included n large adventitious receipt under Excise opium owing to 
the taking tiver by the Provincial (loveruments of stocks held at treasuries. The net 
receipts are estimated to im pruciically the same us this year, namely, 2*26 erores owing 
to reductions iu expenditure already referred to. 

Kailwaye. 

As the lIouBc is aware, the total contribution from Railways to general revennes 
daring 1926-27 is estimatcil at 6*01 crutes. Tliis represents simply the amount of the fixed 
contribution Imser: on the actual receipts for 1921-26 which was a particularly profitable 
year. It assumes that tliu net gain trom Itailways, after detluctiug the contribntion, 
will not exceed 3 ciores and will accordingly be tr:tuHferri*il iu full to the railway reserve. 

Posts au<l Telegrupli*. 

The working *x|>enscs of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department for 1926*27 
are estimated at 10*; 7 erores, or 61 lakhs more than iu 1935-2I>. The growth of working 
expenses is due ic pait to the absence of tlic uon-recurreut features which, as already 
explained, maile the ligate of 192.’i-20 less than the normal, and in part to an increase 
in expenditnre anDunting to 10 lakhs due to the decision of the Railway Department 
to withdraw the oucetsion of free railway passes to {lostal employees and to the 
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incloBiDa of • prOTioioa of abont 19 labha for new measurea designed to improve the 
emolnmenta and utma of service of the postal and telegraph stafi. The gross receipts 
have not kept pace with the increase in'expcnditnrc, and we can expect an improvement 
of only 41 lakhs, making the total of our gross receipts for 1926-27 I0’6S ctorea as 
compared with 10*24 crores in 1926-26. The Vast Office account alone shows an estimated 
proftt of 20 lakhs, bnt there is a loss of 20 lakhs on the Telegraph and of 10 lakhs on the 
Telephones, owing largely to the fact that the cliargu lor interest is proportionately 
heavier in the case of the latter services. The upshot is that the estimates of the year 
point to a loss of approximately 10 lakhs on the working of the department as a whole. 
I have, however, every conhdonce that a revival in trade will lead in due course to a 
considerable addition to our revenue from telegrams which has recently been disappoint¬ 
ingly low, and that by next year the department will be completely self-supporting. 
To complete the picture 1 must add that owing to a reduction in traffic we expect, in 
addition, a loss of 6*7 lakhs in 1926-27 on the working of the Indo-lSuropcan Telegraph 
Department, 

The House will observe that in lace of these lignres it is impossible for ns to con¬ 
template any reduction this year in the rates lor letters and postcards—a subject on which 
after an interesting debate in this House u few weeks ago further discussion was 
adjonmed in order that the whole, matter might be cuusidered in its proper setting in 
connection with the budget llgurcs. Such a reduction of charges as was then under 
consideration is clearly impossible unless the tax-payer is to bo saddled with the 
burden of a heavy subsidy in relief of the customers of unr postal aud telegraph system. 
I know that a return to pre-war rates is keenly desired in many quarters in the Uonse 
and in the country ; not would the Government desii'c to op|)ose such a reduction lor 
a moment if tbuy believed tliat it was within the. range of practical politics. 1 desire, 
however, to pul the question frankly Ixforu the House. There is m ray view no probabi¬ 
lity whatever of a return to, pre-war rates lor letters aud poBtoar<is except at the coat 
a heavy and steadily increasing subshly from the pocket of Ibe lax-payer. 

The truth is that we are confronted hy what 1 may call a secular change in condi¬ 
tions in India. The very cheap rates of [lostagu to which India had become accustomed 
before the w'ar were possible only because ot the very low level of prices in India as 
compared with other counltius. If we take the liguio for the average ot the year 1861 
for wholesale prices in the Gnited XCiugdom and India as lUO, the incrasu in the year 
1924 in the case of India IS represented by a figure of 261 and in the case of the United 
Kingdom by a figure of 142. If wc go back only as tar as 1914 and compare per-war 
with present prices, the increase in India is from lOO in 1914 to 163 at the end of 
December 1926. The correspondiug increase in the United States is from 100 to 168, and 
in the United Kingdon from iOO to 163. In the face of these figures which, whatever 
doubts we may have as to the absolute accuracy of rl.o calculations on which the index 
numbers are framed, are at least a reasonable guide to the general trend of events, 
it is impossible to expect that the Indian Postal department should be able to carry letters 
or post cards at the rates prevailing in 1680 or even in 1914. 

- Other Beceipts 

Our estimates of revenue assume the continuance of the practice of appropriating 
to revenue the interest on the Paper Curiency lleserve and the surplus of the Gold 
Standard Deserve over 40 million. Wc may, 1 thiuk, assume that, whatever changes 
may he introduced as the result of the recommemlations of the Boyal Commission on 
Cnirency, the profit now obtained by the Government from these Deserves, whatever 
form they may assume, will not be substautialty affected. In regard to other heads of 
receipt, extraordinary income from enemy ships will no longer accrue to ns, and it is 
necessary to estimate interest receipts un a lower scale than this year. 

We are now in a position to frame our balance sheet. The total estimated revenue 
for 1926-27 amounts to 133*43 crores, and the lotai estimated expenditnre amounts to 
130*38 crores. We are left with u surplus of 3*06 crores,. 1 hasten to remind the House 
that the latter figure includes the sum of 1 and threc-lourtU crores for receipts from the 
Cotton Bxcise Duty. 

Conclusion, 

To what extent can we regard this surplus as being free for os to dispose of f How 
far 18 it a recurring snrplns f The House will observe that I have made no reference 
except on a very incidental way to the the Deport of the Taxation Enquiry Committee^ 
or to the proceedings of the Boyal Commission on Currency. The former’s report has 
only iicently come into the hands of members, and though incomplete copies have been 
available to the Government for a somewhat longer period, wc came to the conclusion that 
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the extremely interesting ami instraotlTe material wbiob it provide) demands mom 
prolonged and more complete examinittiou timii was possible in tbe time at oar disposal. 
I have thcrcloru includeil in tins lluilget no suggi-stiun tor modification ot our taxation 
qrstem in the light of the (lomiuiitei-’^ ri'commeiulatious. 

The same assumption must bo ma !o in r<-gar<l to the work of the Royal Commission 
on Cutruucy. Our estimates assume the continoiinoe of the present creiiits to revenne of 
tbe interest on C’urnmoy investments. 

In regards to utber items iu ilie iimlget we have to remember that the receipts from 
Bailways in l!i2G-27 are high; lli- ■■araings of the year lil’26-26 were not as gotd as 
those of the previous year, so that our lix<sl onlribution from Railways in 1927-28 may 
be less by as much as 7!) lakhs than tit ]‘.)2)>-27, if the actual figures for Railway receipts 
fo iy26-2i> confirm our revi.seil estimate. t)ur opium revenue is also an uncertain 
factor. The nrt revenue lluctuates wilhiu ratlier wide limits and at times may oven 
increase owing to sudden decreases iti expeti.litnre following on reductions in the area. 
Cultivated an<l iu the price paid, but the progrttssivo elimination and eventual extinction 
of our opiitot revenue bas to ite assuiiied. 

UiMn'.ssioii of l*rovin<;-.aI Ooiitribuiions. 

Mtct giving full weight to these variou.s Considerations, we have come to the con¬ 
clusion rhiit there is no undue risk i:i irealing llie whole of our surplus as a recurrent one. 
The House wi I f feel sure have no lii-sitaliou in agreeing that past expressions of 
policy and tlic i.ruesi; iutcrests id tiie (leople of India alike demand that, after using 
1 and three-fiurlh croivs of the sum at our ilis|iusal fur tlie reduction of Central taxation, 
we eliouki dev ltd as much as we can of tlie rest to the relief of thu Provinces. \Vi> 
acconliugiy prc'pose to apply l ^.'i .akhs to tlie farther reduction of the provincial con- 
tributicus iu accor<luiiue with the Uevolutiuii Ruies. The relief thus afforded will go to 
tlie extent of fi t lak'is to .\tu<lias, illt lukiis to the United Provinces, 28 lakhs to the Punjab 
and 7 laki>s to .iJurma. 

Tlie total of toe Provincial c.inlribuiiotis fixed under the Meston Settlement was 
9*83 crures. A year ago we made a |M-rniiini-iit reiluetlon of 2 and a half crores and 
provided (>H lakhs for the eonriauauui* of the lemtwrary remission ot fteugaPs contribu¬ 
tion. Willi tbe oildilioual I ai.<l iiiii-loitrtli criircs set a-ide now we shall have reduceil 
onr reliatiee ot the I'roviuees by t'd.S i*ruii-s in all, whiuh is nut very far short oi 
hall the total. Tin; Provitnv.'i wl.o.ii [ininne and the Devolutinii Kales favour this yt^r 
are, apart from Ilrngal, ihc iami' as thosi* whicli obtaine<l biggest benefit a year a^. 
Bnt tlietU'n of the 01 her l'r<iviuc‘'ri will eoroe. 

The lludgi t ot l*.l24-2.'i wliieii uiiui;ide-i with tbe first s<-ssionof this House sianalised 
our ilefiuito nscs|ii; (luin the I ra of di'fieils and brought the Salt ta.x back from Ks. 2-8 
a mauud to the piesiriit lao- of IU. t-l. for this reduction, thougli no doubt it bad 
the assent of iLi! iiuijurity, only tlni minerdy in thiN House who volcil for tbe second 
reailiiig of the Pmauce itill can claim a share of the credit with the Government and 
the ('ouue!l of Htate, and till-(joYcinnicutilid not concial their view that a higher rate, 
which might lave enabad us by n.nv to have acliievinl the uomplrtc extinction of the 
Provincial con'rihuiiulis, n'ol much to eiimmtnd it. But, if this House dealt in a 
step-mothi-rly way with the Pudgri of 1924-2.1, it placed to its credit six mouths later the 
convcutiim in regard to the M-patiitioii of railway tiuaitce from general finance, a reform 
which I ivgard us the greatr.d. Iinaiicial achievement of the years under review. We have 
made other aclvauues iti nu.' linaucia! macliiueiy during this period, such as the establish¬ 
ment of the Pro viucial i.oittis Piiiiil ami the foiluulatiim of a clear policy of reiinction 
and avoiilauee of debt, and w.- I.avi; (lavisl the w:;y for other ailvances, as for instance, 
the separation of Aceuuii'.s and Audit, and tlie reform of thu Iinliau Uutrency system, 

1 ask tlioes who profess unending ii!ssalisrac.i.iiin with tho Kefornis and denounce 
them as a sham and the Ooverumeul as insincere and unrespniisive, docs the financial 
story of tliese tlirei; short ye.irs justify depression or despondency ? In that brief space 
we have inniK-nteiy improved onr fii.::!inia! iimeliiiiery and have progresscil nearly half¬ 
way on Ihi toaii to the extinction of Ih'.; Provincial cuutributinns, and We have ^nced 
the Salt lax and abolished the Cotton Kxcise Duty. To me it seems undeniable that 
the assncialion of clioscti represeuMtives of the people ot India with the Executive 
Uoverumeiit an.'their eiius;.<iul. iiiter-aciion the one upon the other in the Assembly and 
the Council of Slate bsive eiiablnl inilia to win through the incvit.able discomforts Ot 
the perirsl rullo't'ing the war willi a measure of success that makes her financial position 
the envy of otter nations ant eoniti scarcely have been possible withont the Beformed 
Const itulion. 

The Ouvurlimeut ot luii niui this Assembly have not always seen eye to eye on 
financial iiiiesiioos, lut the : <-.>..1 r:.t.'.vs that we have worked together, not without 
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reward to establish a foundation of financial stability far more firmly based than when 
we b^an. We leave to tbe next Assembly the tash of boilding on those foundations 
with the firm assarance that, though all tbe difficulties are not surmounted and though 
new anxieties may arise, they will not have to complain of our work of preparation and 
will find their financial heritage a source of strength in advancing to the solution of the 
political and constitutional tusks which await them. 

The Finance Bill. 

After Sir Basil Blackett had read his Financial Statomont. ho intro¬ 
duced the Finance Bill. In the statement of objects and reasons it is 
explained that tiie objects of the Bill is to continue certain provisions of 
the Indian Finance Act 1926, which would otherwise cease to have effect 
from the let April 1926; to repeal the Cotton Duties Act 1896, and to 
provide for the appropriation uf the share of British India in Dawes annuities 
to the reduction or avoidance of the Debt. Clauses 2, 4 and 6 provide for 
the continuance of the rates of the Salt Duty, Postage, Income-tax and 
Super-tax proscribed by the Indian Finance Act 1925, while Clause 8 
provides for credit to revenue for a further period of ono year, i.o., till the 
Slst March 1927, of the interest on sccuriticB forming a part of the Paper 
Currency Boserve. Clause 7 provides for the balance of the share of 
British India in the anmiitios payable by Germany under the London 
Agreement of 1924, remaining after payment to private persons and local 
bo^es, as reparation for damage due to enemy action. 



^akwunt amparmg th* actual Reuemi* and Expanetttura of Via Camra! Covammaut 
Imparbd Raoattua and Expendttura ba/ore tha Rafoims with the Ravisad Estimatas fb^ 
aach yaar /row I91S’J6 to 1924-25. 

[lu tbuusaoUs of Kupvtis] 

BavtsED Bstihatn. Actuals. 

Bevenns, Expenditure. lleveDuc, Expenditure. 

1915- 16 .. 78,89,08 81,58,21 —2,6913 80,00,96 81,79,26 —1,78,30 

1916- 17 .. 97.25,67 88.27.37 +8,98,30 08,53,10 87,31,37 +11,21,73 

1<.17-i 8 .. I,t4,84,48 1.06,27,74 +8,56.74 1.18,70,58 1,06,57,52 +12,13.06 

19ll:-t9 .. 1,27.94,65 1,34,79.88 —6.85.23 1,30,40.66 1,36,13,72 —5,73.06 

1919- 20 .. 1,44.07.561.59.18,67—15.11,** i, 37.>3.98 *,60,79,2 —23,65,29 

1920- 2* .. i.3S.*o.35 *.48.0361 —12,93.26 1.35.63.32 1,61,64,17—26.00,85 

1921- 22 .. I.I3>>5.32 *,4*,94.52—28,79,20 115.21,56 1,42.86.52—27.65,02 

1932-23 .. 1,20.70.17 1.37.95.52—*7.25.35 *,21,41,29 *,36,43,05—*5,01,76 

1923- 24 .. I.3*.96,04 1,29,89,97 +2,06.07 ,33,16,63 ',30,77,63 +2,39,00 

1924- 25 .. 1.34,82,26 1,30.82,68 +3.f9,58 *.38.03,92 i,32.3.s68 +5,6«.2j, 
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General Discussion of the Bud'get 

DELHI — 4 TH MARCH 1936. 

After two day's adjournment the Assombly met on the ith March 
to begin the general discussion of the Budget. The Swarajists did not take 
any part in the discussion. The Independents also decided not to participate. 
They felt that in the absence of the Swarajists, they would find the 
non-official ranks numerically so weak as to make it impossible for them 
to carry any motion against the Government. Moreover, they thought that 
the Government’s action in not acceding to the demand of a Royal Com¬ 
mission before 19:19 called for an emphatic protest. They anticipated that 
a Royal Commission would ho the logical outcome of the Beading-Birkenhead 
negotiations of last year. Since then there bad been Lord Birkenhead’s 
speech in which they find little oonsolation and the Viceroy’s speech at the 
opening of the Assembly was hold to contain loss. Accoidingly, as a protest, 
^ey decided not to p.artioipate in the debate and proposed to make a statement 
in the House outlining their position. When, therefore, Mr. Harchandrai 
Vishindas had actually commenced to speak on the Budget, he was apprised 
of this decision and he resumed his seat amidst Swarajist cheers. 

Mr, M. 0. NAIDU then coinmonced the debate. He congratulated 
the Finance Member on the satisfactory Budget. He was gratified that 
Burma was given seven lakhs more out of the surplus. The speaker 
suggested that Provincial Contributions should be done away with before 
reduction in other taxes was attempted. The Army was the hobby of the 
Finance Member and the Commaudoriirohief, and some reduction in its 
expenditure should bo made. The high income tax was in the way of the 
proper development of industries. 

Col. CRAWFORD paid his (|Uota of'congratulation to the Finance Member 
on the very satisfactory state of Indian Finiuices. In two years the Finance 
Member had succeeded in reducing the provincial contributions by a crore 
and a half and in wiping out the Cotton Kxoiso duty altogether. But some 
more reduction in the Customs duty was highly desirable. The reduction 
of the duty on ])etrol bad proved, by results, to bo a wise one. The duties 
on cotton goods, tin, foodstuffs, ckoap motor-cars and patent medicines 
should be lowered. A reduction of the duty on cheap motor-cars would 
bring in more revenue, which ought to bo employed in improving roads. 
The general tax-payor should also bo given some relief by reduction of 
taxation. 

Continuing, Col. Crawford said that thor'o was no relief to the ordinary 
tax-payers. The Customs tarills stood high. The speaker considered the 
Military budget to be excee<lingiy economical. The recent Northern 
manoeuvres bad been roost instruotivo, but he hoped economy was not 
arranged at the expense of officers, and trusted that they were given travel¬ 
ling and other allowances with the same liberality as during ordinary duty. 
He also agreed with the Finance Member in having insurance at a minimum 
cost, but felt that in regard to e<iaipment and mobility more should be done. 
Redaction in the Military budget could only bo achieved through pacification 
of the Frontier. 

Dr. S, E. DATTA emphasised the need for standing against increase 
in the cost of living, for that was proving burdonsomo to his community. 
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and to those depressed aud other olaaes that were not adequately re¬ 
presented h) the House. The Commerce Member’s Customs Tariffs added 
to that burden. Dr. Datta particularly spoke on the Ecclesiastical 
Establishment, whose cost, he found, was increasing every year. He said 
there was scope for economy. He asked why the Inchcapo Committee’s 
recommendation had not been carried out under the head. Then again, 
while the Dominions were free in ecclesiastical matters, they in India were 
following an ancient practice, established in 1 SI4, whorounder the Metro¬ 
politan of India was still under the Archbishop of Canterbury. Ho stood 
f'>r the Church in India to. bo made free, and asked for an early announce¬ 
ment of the official policy on the subject. 

TiiR Mir.ITABY llUDRKT 

Sir William lilRDWOOI) rose amidst loud applause to make his obser¬ 
vations regarding the Military Hudgot. Ono of the clauses which had most 
contributed to the pre sent s ttisfantory military situation on the Frontier was, 
he said, the proved success of thoir policy in Waziristan. The process of 
reducing the special recurring expenditure in Waziristan had boon continued, 
while the conditions of service, of their troops, in that region, had been 
sufficiently improved. The conccssio.)s granted in Waziristan, as the Finance 
Member bad pointed out, had Iioon reduced from 87 and half crores in 
1920-21 to 55 croros in 192G-27. Still it was frequently stated that they 
should reduce the figure to 50 crorcs as recommended by the Inchcape 
Committee. Lord Inchcape, himself, hml definitely recognised that that figure 
could bo reached only if there was a real fall in price. .Such a fall had not 
occurred. He was fur reduction in Militaiy expenditure, but a reduction 
to 50 crores in the immediate future did not seen) i>ossible. 

Proceeding, the Commandor-in-Chief informed that the Covernmont had 
already reduced the number of ISritisb cavalry regiments from nine to five, 
the infantry from 52 to 45 and horse arUHory from 11 to 4. The Indian 
cavalry regiments had bceu reduced from 39 in 1914 to 21. The Indian 
infantry battalions bad been reduced from 126 to 100. 

As regards the barracks of Indian tioops, tho Commandor-in-Cbiof stated 
that they proposed to spend 20 lakhs out of tho suspense acceunt for tho im¬ 
provement of sanitary conditions. Regarding the Auxiliary aud Territorial 
Force Committee’s Report, they had to consult the Local Ooveruments aud 
also tho Secretary of State about details. 

Concluding Sir William said that ho had already announced the proposal 
to create an Indian Navy. 'Ilio proposal nras on practical linos. He 
however emphasised the fact that the greatest patience would have to 
bo exercised regarding the formation of an Indian Navy. " Let us remember 
that tho Indian Navy is not going to bo formed in a day or in a few 
years. Tho eventual success of the measure will lie in the hands of 
tho people of India. I do not think a nation can provide a really efficient 
naval service for itself, unless its people ciin develop what I would describe 
as a sea sense. Indians of tho right class must come forward and subject 
themselves to the necessary education and training and discipline. There 
will be a great responsibility uimn tho loaders of Indian thought aud Indian 
society in making the necessary effects :utd in exercising their influence in 
the matter. With the proceeds available from tho giving up of the Kidder- 
pore Dockyard we hope to meet a considerable proportion of tho initial 
outlay on the purchase of ships for the Indian Nayy. 
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Mr. COCKIi) obaracterised the budget as excollout aud sound. liookiiig 
back over the past 12 years, ho iound they bad had seven deficit budgets 
and five surplus budgets. The total deficit in 7 years was 100 crures, while 
the total surplus in five years had boen 32 crores. The Army Accounts 
Committee that had boen a))poiiite<l hiul an important task before it. As 
regards tariffs, ho emphasi.sod that the iirst iiuestion to bo oonsidored in the 
revision of tariffs was the high duty on motorcars. Ho drew atten¬ 
tion to tho inoiiuity uf incoinu-ta.v arrangeinout under which a person, 
as an individual paid only Rs. 3!t,000 ;i 8 t.tx over 3 lakhs profits, while be 
would have to pay for tho saino iinioiint of profit, a tax of Es. 61,000 if he 
converted his lusinoss into a uontiiany. Tho Taxation Kiuxniry Committee 
had, by its rocommendations. ntailo tho inoiiuity more noticeable. The 
speaker furthor advocated the almlitioii of corporation profits-tax. He 
suggested that, with a view to increase the popularity of tho Postal certifi¬ 
cates, an iutci-provincial conipctitioii, by publishing monthly returns, should 
bo started. He liopo<l the aoconnts of the various departments of the 
Government and not only of the railways would be commercialised. 

Sir Ra.sil MLAC^KETT, in replying to the debate, referred to the question 
of itrovincial contributions and Siiid that the Govern mout hod already sot be¬ 
fore themselves the objective of roiuission of provincial contributions. But bo 
agreed with Mr. Cocke that it was no), enough and that some remission of the 
Mostoii settlemo.'it was called for and must uitimaloly take place. He held 
that the woist suffotor under tlin sottloment was the Central Goverrunent. If 
the Central Guv iriinioiit could not reduce tho central taxation to any great 
extent, without (.ettiug into tiovtblo will) the piovinoos, it was largely because 
of the Mostoii f^euleinoiit. I hey must realise that, even at present, there 
was a balance oi five crores still lomaining from Provincial contributions. 
The Taxation Enquiry Commiitoe had wriUnn siii inteiestitig chapter on the 
sulject, and had .akon them a stop further, lie anuounced that during tho 
next sununor, tbo Covernmont would oxamino Devolution linie No. 16 and 
the provincial share of the lucume tax. Bus the solution would depend on 
tho good-will of all tho provinces. There was divergence of interests 
between tbo provinces and the iiilorosl of all provinces divergent from that 
of the Central Guvornment. The problem was thus ditticult. 

Ho next rei’eiTcd to tho question of reducing the burden of the con¬ 
sumer. He agro-id with Col. (.•rawford that tho motor cur stood on a 
different loot:iig from o);licr luxuric.s. 'I'he need was for helping communi¬ 
cations. He was reading, the otlior day, a file, where be found that prices 
in a pailicular idaro had suddenly gone up. because bullock carts, duo to bad 
roads, had not reached with food grains, tjuick transport was necessary. 
Ho would draw the attention ol tho Provincial Itoverumeuts to tho need 
for establishing a Road Fund, as advocated by the Taxation Committee. The 
committee had also nn ommondotl a reduction in tbo tax on motors. lie 
agreed that these two suggestions of the Committco wore iutorosting. He, 
at the same time, showed that the average price uf a motor-car in 1921 was 
Ks. 6,993, compared with Rs. 2,135 in 1925-2ti. Ho could not however 
hold out a hope of reduction, lii gonond Uriffs they had looked through 
tho tariffs to see if any reductions could bo made without sacrificing much 
revenue. In coiirlusiou tho humiioc .Member congratulated the House on 
the businesB-like character of tbo discussion and amidst ironical Swarajist 
cheers the Assembly was adjourned until Monday tho tith March. 



The Swarajists’ Walk Out 

DELffl—STH MARCH 1926 
Mr. Jinah’s Adjoumnient Motion 

Aftor an acljoarnmont of 2 days the House met again on the 8th March 
to discuss demands for Budget grants. After interpellations and presenta* 
tion of Select Committee’s Beport, Mr. JINN AH got up and moved that 
the demand under the head * Executive Council ’ be taken up first. He 
quoted from the last year’s proceedings, where Dowan Bahadur I^machandra 
Bao had suggested similarly, that the demand for the Executive Council 
be taken earlier than the order of business permitted. The then President. 
Sir Frederic Whyte, had stated that according to the practice in the 
House of Commons, the order of business was arranged by agreement 
between the Tjoader of the House and the Chief Whip of the Opposition. 
Mr. Patel, now President, but then a Member, had then enquired whether 
the arrangement of the order of business was not entirely in the bands 
of the Chair, and had stated it had nothing to do with the Home Member. 
Then, said Mr. Jinnah, the Home Member had agreed to its discossion. 

Mr. Jinnah briefly gave the history of his attempt to secure the Execu¬ 
tive Council grant being discussed first. Failing to get at the Home Member 
on the 4th, he approached Sir Basil Blackett, but in vain. The Home 
Member replied to him by a letter, the text of which Mr. Jinnah read to 
the House. In it, the Horae Member had stated that unless he knew that 
it was the desire of all the parties in the House that the discussion on the 
Executive Council be taken earlier, he could not consider it favourably. 
The Homo Member also pointed out that if a constitutional debate was to 
be raised, it could as effectively be raised under the first head “ Customs " 
or any demand, and the Home Member concluded by. stating that be did 
rot want to face the full force of non-official opposition under the vote 
for the Executive Council. 

Mr. Jinnah said that it showed the motive of the Government in re¬ 
fusing to concede to bis proposition, which was intended to enable the House, 
most constitutionally, to record, in a most unequivocal manner, the protest 
of the House by omitting the grant. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, replying to Mr. Jinnah’s motion, said ho did 
not know whether to consider Mr. Jiunab’s motion an appeal or a demand. 
Mr. Jinnah did not show the speaker that ho (Mr. Jinnah) had held con¬ 
sultations with other parties of the House in making bis request. He would 
not say whether the motion w.as in order or not. That was for the Chair to 
decide, but if it was put to the House he would advise it to vote against it. 

The President wished the Government bad adopted a reasonable atti¬ 
tude to help the Members of the House, but so far as the business of the 
House was concerned, it was settled for non-official days by ballot and for 
official days by the Government. The order thus arranged could not be 
upset until a motion was actually moved. Then it was the property of the 
House, and the House could do whatever it liked. It could adjourn it Or 
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disoass it Mr< Jinnah would theroiora be well advisedi if he wiahedi to go 
on moving adjourument of every head till he reached the head “ Executive 
Council." He> therefore) ruled Mr. Jiuiiah’s motion out of order. 

Mr. Jinnahi thereupon, moved the adiourument of the diannasion under 
Customs. This was put to vote and lost by 43 to 29 votes. 

Pt. Motilal'a Speech 

Pundit Motilal Nehru theu got up and announced that his party were 
under a mandate to walk out in view of the Government attitude over the 
Reform issue. We give below the full text of his speech delivered on the 
occasion;— 

Sir,—“ This is the third and lost occasion in the litij o{ tliis Assembly, for Honourable 
members to treat the treasury Uenehes with a feast of grievances. 

Sir Da^il 11 ackett: tiir, I rise to a point of order. The Honourable Member is 
moving a motion whioa does not stand ou ttie paper and of which we have only had recent 
notice, that the dmuand be omitted, I feel that 1 am entitled to object to that motion 
being put, in view of the fact that we have had such short notice and the result of its 
being carried would be that questions that .-ire raised in other motions that had priority 
over it weulil nut be discussed. 

The President: The Honourable Member is making the position of bis party ab- 
sultttely clear, [lo is making a goueial siateiueut as to the position of his party in regard 
to all the demands [or grants. 

The Hoti’ble Sir Basil Uiuokctt ; Then he is not moving a motion. 

I’nndit Motilal Neiiru : “ No. 1 am not moving a motion. 1 was talking of the annual 
feast of gricvanc:a whieU is pruviilnl by the vicious system of Glovemment under which 
we have the luisfortune tu live. 1 was going to say that this is the third and last 
oocasion in the lilii of this Assembly which gives an opportunity to the Honourable mem* 
hers to provhle tiiat feast for the delectation and consumption of the Treasury Benches. 
Sir, the system itself is a perennial grievance and therefore it is not necessary for this 
House to pick acd chouse and select this ur that demand which has been laid before us. 
AS I intirauteil to the tluuse we are liere to day under a mandate. Our iostmotions are 
quite aooutate and precise ; and it is under liiese iostructious that 1 crave your indulgence 
tu permit mu to make a statement, 

Thu Mandate of the (Congress. 

“ We have ou two previous oecaaions taken part in the disouasion on the bndget. 
We told the Kciliah Qoverumeut tliat we refuaed to l,e consenting parties to an adminis* 
tration which has iKcu forced upon us against our will. We took the opportunity to con¬ 
vey a message lo tli-: people of the iJiiRcd i^ttgdom that, unless that syatem waa changed 
according to the wishes of the tniopli' of Indio, there would be no contentment in this 
country. That message, riir, has so far been uiihcoled, and the latest utterances of high 
and responsible mrmbeis of tlie Uuverument have shown tiiu utter futility of any further 
action that call Im taken in this House. As I have said, we come here, to-day, under a 
deiinite mandate to deliver that message uf the Indian National Congress, For 
that purpose we airail ourselves uf the rules of proceiluru and f take liberty to stand 
on the motion wliicli has been made by my Honourable friend, Sir Basil Blac^tt, The 
message of the Indian National Oongi'ess to the Qorernraent and the mandate to us are 
embodied in this resulntiim, wliicli waa passed by the All-India Congress Committee only 
the d^ before yesterday ;— 

' This meeting having taken into oonsideration the pronouncements made, in the 
Council of State and the I,cgislalive Assembly, by the Oovurnor-General and the Home 
Membt^r and nderied to in tlie rupuit uf tliu Special Committee, is of opinion that the * 
iusisiuuce of the Secietary of State and the Onverument of India on fall co-operation 
by the representathea of the people, under the ettisting conilitions, clearly demonstrates 
the intention of tin (•tovevnmeut to eoercr. the nation into abject submission without ' 
making any advano,'. ou tlm present vicious system of Hovernment, The Committee 
theretoro has no optun but to adopt the racommendationa of the Special Committee and 
to call upon the S'carajist members of the various legislatures to follow the course laid 
down in resolution (herein quoted) of the luiliaa Naiional Congress passed at Cawnpore. 
This Committee hereby calls upon tas Swarajist Party in the Assembly to leave 
their seats after raisiug a Constitutional issue once again on the first motion on the 
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'Stb March. This committee hereby calls cpoa the Swarajist members of all legislatores 
to conform to the other directions contained in the said resolution of the Congress and 
to engage themselves in carrying on the programme hereinafter laid down'. 

«I need not trouble the House with the programme which has now been laid down, 
and 1 confine myself to the mandato which I have just reac. We are here to act on 
that mandate and you will soon hear, Sir, that we act on the programme too. I crave 
the indulgence of the Bouse to state briefly what has led to the action we are taking. 
As I have said, we took part in the budget debates of the last years. We did this on 
the time-honoured principle of grievances tefore supplies. The Treasury Benches replied 
by piling upon us all the obloquy and ridicule, whioh they could, for presuming to use 
. a weapon which we had not the strength to wield. After subjecting generations of people 
to a long-continued process of emasonlation, they took a cruel delight in reminding 
them that they were helpless and could not enforce their rights as free men could 
do. Well Sir, we admit that, at present, we cannot. Qovernment is welcome to derive 
such consolation as it may from that tact and to gloat over our helplessness and to 
jubilate over their own shame. Bat, however much wc may be enfeebled in body, our 
souls have never been and will never be killed. 

" Tour much boasted Befotms are not acceptabln to us, and we shall not have them, 
^‘We said so before they came into operation. We refused to have anything to do with 
them when they were first put into operation. The Government replied by Tepression 
and oppression on an unprecedented magnitude. During the first period of the operation 
of the so-oailed Beforms, thousands of our best men were ruthlessly locked op in jails 
under various pretents. They bore it all patiently and courageously. Then came the 
second period. Some of those who had abstained from coming into the Uonnoils during 
the first period made op their minds to eater them when the second period began. 
This they did with the double object of testing the bona fUts of the Oovemmeut and 
showing their determination not to rest till they aohieved what was their due, I—who 
was honoured by those who entered the Assembly by being eleoted as their leader—I 
began by making a Immiliating confession. What I said was : ‘We have come hero to do 
something which we have not bMn doing so far. Sir, we have come here to offer oar 
oo-operation, Kon-oo-operators as wo are. if you will care to co-operate with ns. That is 
why wc are here,’ 1 call this a humiliating ooniession advisedly, and I wish, I could 
convey to the House even a very faint idea of what 1 felt when 1 nttcml those words. 
But the words were well considered and oarefuliy ordered, before they were uttered. 
The humiliation involved was of ray own socking. I sought it, and f got it. But the 
tragedy convoyed no lesson to the unfeeling stone hearts of the Bureaucracy. They 
tejoioed at what they oonsidered our weakness, and tried to mb it in. But they failed 
to take note of the sentence whioh followed the one that 1 have 3 a 8 t rcail. It runs thus : 
'‘If you agree to have it, (roferting to oo-operation) we are your men ; but if you do not, 
we shall like men, stand opon our rights an.l continue to be Non-co-operators,’ 

The Muddiman Enquiry. 

‘‘ Sir, the co-operation we ofiEerod has been contemptuously rejected, and 
it is time for us to think of other ways to achieve our object, 1 shall not 
trouble the House with the details of wbat followed. They most be fresh in the memory 
of the Honourable Members, First came a Departmental enquiry, and then another, 
more or less public, which is known as the Muddiman Enquiry. The last enquiry 
culminated in a majority and a minority report. These reports have been the subject 
of consideration and important pronounoemonts by high members of the Government, 
to the Secretary of State, the Governor-General and by my friend the Honourable the 
Home Member. They have been fully discussed in this House and the resolution 
of the 8th of September last was the result of deliberations by this House. Then, Sir, 
we waited and waited. We were told from time to time, tlmt the matter was receiving 
the great consideration, the careful thought that it deserved, and, that, in the fullness 
of time, the Secretary of State and the Governor-General will annonnoe their final decision, 

“ Mr, Gaya Prasad asked : Will the Government kindly state what conclusions, if 
any, they have arrived at regarding the amendment passed by the Legislative Assembly 
on the 8lh September 1926, on the Muddiman Committee Beport 1 Have they sent any 
despatch to the Secrete^ of State for India 7 If so, when 7 Are the Government pre¬ 
paid to lay a copy of it on the table 7 There were other questions of the same kind, I 
will now read the answers given by the Honourable Home Member. He answered all 
these questions together. He said ; ‘ As was stated by His Excellency the Governor 
General in bis valedictory speech on the occasion of the dissolution of the first Council 
of State, it was, and remains, (he intention of the Government of India, to formulate 
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their conclasiooa on the debates in both the Iloneea on the Reforms Enquiry Committee 
ropurte. Ko despatch to the Secretary of Statu has yet been issued, and, though the 
subject baa been discussed, the Cuvernmoni of India are not yet prepared tu arrive at 
a decision on a matter of the grcttust iiupuriitnc!, on which it is ossentiai that the 
Oovernmeut should iiave ample time for tiie fulUisl consideration.” 

Covt.’s Irr<«punsivu Attitude. 

'*Sir, this ivus in answer tu the quesiiou which was askeil as to what was being done 
on the rcso.uliuii passed by this Huuett, and the mutter is here s:tid to be of the greatest 
importance on which it is essential that the Uevernment shouhl have ample rime for the 
fuliest consideration. To an ordinary rtsider it will strilie, as it struck this Uuuse at the 
time, that the ijoveruraeut was yet m the early stages of their consideration of this matter, 
of this most ioiisntaut mutter, uud that the fullest opportunity and time that was demanded 
will take some mouths. Rat what do we lind I In Jess than a month, the matter came up 
before the Connell of State, aud there a RwantjiHt Member, Retb Uobind Das, moved an 
amendment to '.he resolution of the (lou'bie Mr. Selhna asking for a Royal Commission 
sarlier than the lime appointed in the Rlatute. Tbeitmeudment of the Ilon’ble Seth Qovind 
Das was that actiou be taken by tUe Uuveruuieut on the resolution of the Assembly at 
the earliest possi de moment. What was it that my friend the llome Member said in that 
House 1 I will only ro-ad one ptissagn, which is enough for my purposes. He said : 

* On this amuudnicut, I am m a position to give tls: considered opinion of tite Government 
of India.* Remeiuliet tlie aiueiidmeut was to take action under a resolution passed by the 
Assembly not only on tlie Iti o( b'etitunry 1*124, but on the 8 th of Heptember, 1P2S. On 
the 21sl of January, the Ouverumeni was in deep meilitatiou with the members of the 
British Cabinet, perliups iu d< ep cousuitatiuu, and they did not know where they were. 
But on the 18tl. of February, we Uud uu this araemiment, which was none other than 
the resulntinii itsdf, whicli was passed by tliis Assembly, the Home Member saying; 
" I am ill u position tu give the cimstdereil <>p:niou of the Qovernment of India. It was 
brougiit forward iu Scplvmiior. We euusidonat it then, ami we put forward the provisional 
opinion of tlic (fuverumunc of ludia Uieii. We Iiave considereil it since then, and 
after the (iebutcu iu boili tue Chainbei's i have anihoriiy to say that the Government of 
India are unable to make any such maiuimrudiitious to Ills Majesty’s Government in 
the teims of the amendracut.’ (An Huu'ble Member ; Hliame). 

“ Withiti this shoit fieriod of less than a month, the Government of India came to 
a flual conclusion so far as liiat nsio'ution w.as coiicerued. Wliat they were unable 
to achieve in six moiulis was accouiplislied in this pi^riud of less tliau a month. That 
was tlie uuswer ;iven on rlio 2lst of .lauuary. Read in the light of the observation 
made on tlie 18tn of February, can it b<! caiieil an liouest one 1 Is it conceivable 
that the Government was alisiiiutcly blank on the 2lst ut January, and some sadden 
light dawned upon it during tlie sliort interval before the I 81 I 1 February. It not 
only formulated, not ouly adumiiratiil, the provisional decisions, bat oiime to hnsl 
decisions in tlie matter. Wliat were the decisions 1 The decision was the self-same decision 
which, under tlie name of ” No Decision,” had been auuonucisl from time to time by 
the Secretary of Stale timl liy the G.iveriior-Ueneral. • Co-operate with US fully, and 
then we will timsioer wli.at mot.! wo can do for you.’ .Sir, we are not children, and the 
Government knows very well liow far it is possible at least for this section of the llouse 
to go on the road ot co-operaiKiii. Tim late Mr. Das offered generons tunas for honour¬ 
able co-operatiou. The Goverument rej<s:te<l them. 

*' bet us conn! to what we Iiave been tloing in this House itself. I say that what we 
have done amouuis to the fullest c<i-o|iRration that we, Swarajists, are capable of or can 
be capable of. The reports of the. procee.lings iu ilie House, and the Committees will 
amply bear witness to what I am saying. Sir, we brought what co-opuration we could 
give absolutely to t he slrainiug poiut. Rut there c<)ulil be none so bdiul as those who 
will not see. Nut l.hat (invt. coii!<l not isk!. They saw that no more was possible, and 
yet, in the utierai.ces to wliicn I have rcterrc. 1 , more and more was expected ; and we 
were threatened that unhsis it was the lulleat cutiperation in the sense of working all the 
details of these lUforms without any demur ami going as the Government told ns to do. 
unless we. brought ourselves to that, frame of iniuif, nothing further wonlil be done fur us. 
How does the Gov.*rument claim tu ih^rve all tliat. co-uperaiion ? Hus the Government 
done anything to ilftervo it after the litt;i! co-opemiion, wo will call it the very minimum 
of co-operatioD, tlist admittedly was given even by this section of the House to the 
Govcrnnenl? We''nd Hint tills has lieen adraittisl and acknowledged in the utterances 
I have referred to. Rot it was taken only as a sign of better things to c ime, more co¬ 
operation to come. '.Veil, but Iiave tlie Government done anything to deserve it t 
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” What the Government bae done to deserve it is that it has repeatedly floated the 
opinion ot this House, the considered lesolntious of this House. It has pasMd laws of 
certification, which have been aptly described as lawless laws. What has it done 7 boon 
after the life of the Assembly bogan the Labour Government came into power. What 
was done 7 An Ordinance was passed shutting up some of the noblest sons of India 
without trial in jails. Tboso sons ot India are still r olting in jails. The Bouse 
passed a motion of adjournment only the otlier day, in which attention was called 
to the ill-treatment, the gross ill-trealmeut to which the dclenues are subjected. (A 
voice on the Government benches : Question). Have the Government benches read the 
extract from the evidence which Colonel Hulvancy gave before the Jails Committee 7 

The Hon’ble Sir Basil Blackett: Why <lid they not explain when they went on 
hunger-strike 7 We did not know. 

Pandit llotilal Kehru: Because every man is judged by his antecedents, and we 
know your antecetlents. These antecedents have bt'cn described by your own countryman, 
a countryman against whom you cannot possibly say that he has not told the truth. 
Has Colonel Mulvaney stated or not stated the truth 7 Was he a liar 7 (A voice on the 
Government benches : Yes). 

Lala Lajpat Uai; And you arc not 7 

An Hon’ble Member: Who was the liar 7 Was the person who suggested to him a 
lying report a leaser liar or a greater liar than lu; was 7 

Pandit Motilal: Do you deny that Colonel Mulvaney was not instructed to send a 
lying and a perjured report 7 Here it is in black and white ; and yon, now, behind bis 
iMok, being Englishmen and being his own countrymen, have the audacity to say tliat he 
is a liar, (Cries of “ Shame.”) I know that in oriier to maintain your grip on this 
country you will do anything, you will go :o any length, you will even desert your 
own countrymen. 

The Lee Loot 

“ Now, what are the other favours bestowed by you upon India 7 There was first 
the Lee Loot. After the Lee Loot, came eye-washes. What are the eye.waslius 7 There 
was an announcement made the other day by His Excellency the Cummancter-ln-Cbief, 
ot a Boyal Indian Navy, It seemed indeed to be something very grand that was coming 
to us even before our right was conceded of entering the army, even before the Skeen 
Committee which is engaged on exploring avenues ns to how to get men in tlie whole 
length and breadth of India to till vacancies reported. Here is an anouncement that 
India is to have u Boyal Indian Navy of its own. Well, yes, so has India had an Indian 
Army of its own. And wlien you look at the terms which were announced, and when 
yon work it out, God only knows whether, within a hundred years, we will have even a 
tenth part of what is in the announoi-iuenr. Then there is a Boyal Commission on Agri¬ 
culture, a very tempting announcement inihnsl, in a country which depends solely upon 
agrioulture. Anything to improve it would Is; welcome news to ail sections of tbo public. 
<M eonise, it is coming. Wo shall know what it docs when it comes. But we know 
enough from the reservations which have made of the matters which are not to be 
within ite jurisdiction, that it is not to be anything vcTy grand or a thing which will 
cany us very far, 

“ Sir, I do not propose to go into other matters. They have been fully discussed on 
the floor of this House. T do not wish to exhaust the list of other grievances of the public. 
They are all scattered over the reports of the debates in this House, and they are (lublic 
property. But I should like to call attention to one passage in tho statement wbicli was 
made by Iiord Birkenhead in the House of Lords. Now that the statement lias been fully 
discussed on the floor of this Bouse and alKi tho speeches of the Governor General deli¬ 
vered from time to time as inaugural adortsses in this Assembly and in tbc Council of 
State. 1 do not wish to comment on them again to-day. But I do wish to notice this 
remarkable passage occurring in the speech of Lord Birkenhead. He says : The door of 
acceleraiion is not open to menace; still less can it be stormed by violence. ("Hear, 
hear ” from the Government benches). Now it is all very well for Lord Birkenhead to 
have thundered forth those words, and for the benches opposite, when those words are 
repeated here, to say, “ Hear, hear,” But wiio in the world ever tried to {accelerate 
I^orms by menace, by threat or by violence 7 Yon will say, there are those conspiracies, 
secret conspiracies and secret societies, e'nrely, when Lord Birkenhead made that state¬ 
ment, he was making it on the demand made by this House. Can it by any stretch of 
reasoning be said that demand was accompanied by any kind of threat or menace 7 

" AS for the existence of anarchical societies, I do not feel it necessary to go into 
that (jnestion to-day. I have gone into that ouestion fully, and 1 only warn you 
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that, it yon do not take care, you will find the whole country, from end to end, 
honeycombed by these anarcbioal societies. Sir, violence, of any sort, as you know, 
so tu as my party is concerned, dues not enter into our ethics. We resort to no 
menace or threat. Wc know the gieat power that this Qovernment wields. Wo know our 
own weaknesses. We know that, lii the present state of the country, rent as it is by 
communal discord and dissensions, civil disobedience, our only possible weapon, is not 
available to ns at present. But we know also that it is equally unavailing, to us, to 
remain in this legislature, and in the other legislatures of tbn country any longer. Wu go 
out tO'day, not with the object of overthrowing this mighty Kmpirc. We know we cannot 
do it even if we wished it. We uu out in all humility, with the confession of onr failure 
to achieve onr objeots in this House on our lips. We should indccil have done so mnch 
earlier. But tbe superior diplomacy amt tactics oi the Oovernment put us off from day 
bMlay. We never believed in their professions, bnt wo did not wish to put ourselves in 
the wrong, and we waited till a cleat answer to our demami was forthcoming. It is 
now clear and crisp fcoui my flouuaiahle li'riend, the Home idember. 

' <• There is no more use fur us here. We go out into the country to seek the suffrage of 
the electorates once more. We do nut give up the fight. Wc fully agree in tbe sentiment 
coutailicil in tic lines quoted by f^ird liirkenbuail in thu statement to which I just 
referred which he made in the llouse of bonlK. Only he has misapplied those lines and 
1 am giving to tliut statement thu true signilication. lie either fears his fatu too much, 
or his deserts nre small. Wu have no inisgiviugscillier about our fate or our desorts, and 
we go forth into tho country to put it to ilir loncli, to win or to lose It all. Wo feci that 
vve have no further use for these sham institutions, and the least wc can do to vindicate 
the honour and seif-respeot of the nation is to got out of them and go buck to the country 
for work in the country. Wc will try to devise those sanctions which alone can 
compel any Government to grunt the demaiiils of the nations. We hope and trust that 
the nation will give us a suitaliln reply lu the trucuient rejection of our demands, and 
will send us again in larger numbers, with u stronger mandate, and God willing, with 
the mission of fu.lining its aspirations uiul enforcing its commands. 

“ These are the rccaarks, Sir, tlial 1 wish to make in order to make tbe position of the 
Swaraj Patty cl.-ar. And, willt tliese remarks, I beg your permission to withdraw, and I 
call upon all Swarajist mumbors of ibis House to follow mu." 

The Walk-Gut. 

At tkia stage Pandit Motilal Nehru and all the Swatajist Memben walked out 
of the House in a body- 

Alter the walk-out Sir Alexander MUJtHIlIAN rose to express liis legi’et at the 
action taken by the Swarajists. Tlie irupresslon formed by tlic walk-out of tho Swarajists 
was that the avowed object of those people in entering tliu (iuunciJ, was to destroy, not 
to construct. Ho recognised tlial it was impossible to be associated with a House of 
tills kind, without developing constructive tendencies. " J was extremely int-erestoil and 
I extremely liked that much constructive work was done in spite of those who said that 
nothing conlil in luce them here to do such work, it is by that, that mlvance will bo 
made. As a sinccjx- friend, i desire to see that this t'onsiitntion is worked to its full. 
It is, in my judgiocut, the only way by whicli you will mivauce. it has been admitted 
to be the only waj. 1 would rise under a fitdiug of extreme discouragement to-day, did 
I not recollect tii it we are very near and close t-i iliu end of the Assembly’s term. 1 have 
not the slightest loubt that when the sheep come back from tlie wilderness, they will bo 
with us ill the thitil term, till the last day. (A voice : I'bey will walk out). 1 say they 
will not walk out, but will rciriain and cu-operatu. By doing that they will have 
made tlie iiivl nwl step towards the goal, which we have all at heart 

Prosideiit’s Obsorvations. 

I'he President, in adjourning the House till tho next day, said : “ The 
Chair regrets the circumstances which have iieoossitated tho largest {tarty in 
the House to withdraw. Whether the crisis could have been avort^ or 
not by tactful and wise handling, is not a question on which the Chair is 
called upon to make any statement. The fact, however, remains that the 
House ceases to be representative, in the sense in which it was intended to 
bo by the Government of India Act. There is alisolutely no doubt that tho 
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Assemblyt as it is constitated now, is merely there to register the decrees of 
the Executive Government. It cannot be anything else, and, therefore, it is 
for the Government seriously to consider how long it should allow this House 
to function. But, so long as it is allowed to function, I would advise the 
Government to bring forward only such business as is absolutely necessary 
for the purpose of carrying on the administration, and not to bring forward 
any controversial measures. The Chair has a duty to see that the machinery 
of the Government of India Act is not abused to the prejudice of the people 
of this country, and for that purpose the Chair possesses sufficient powers 
in the shape of the adjournment of the House sine die or in the shape of 
refusing to put any motion to the House. I hope and trust that the Govern¬ 
ment will so act in carrying on the business of the Assembly hereafter, that 
the Chair will not be compelled to resort to its extrarordinary powers. 
I think it is necessary, in the present atmosphere, to adjourn this House, 
till to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock.” 

President’s Explanation 

Next day, the 9TH MABCH, before the House proceeded with the 
demands for grants, Mr. Patel made the following statement:— 

“ The remarks which I made yesterday have been taken by several non¬ 
official members of the House, as a reflection on them. It is my duty to 
assure them that I never meant to cast any reflection on them. What the 
Chair intended to emphasise was, that the Government should not take ad¬ 
vantage of the numercial weakness of the representative of the people in 
this House and bring forward measures of highly controversial character, 
except such as were necessary for the discharge of their responsibOity for the 
carrying on of the administration. I might add further that I feol, on re¬ 
flection, that the Chair should not have made reference to its own powers 
or have used language which might, perhaps, be construed os a threat to the 
Government, but should have waited further developments before deciding 
on its course of action ". 

Sir A. Muddiman said:—Sir, I confess I left the House yesterday with 
a feeling of profound oppression. I will add nothing to the situation beyond 
saying that your words to-day have done much to relieve that. 

Thereafter the matter was allowed to drop and the House proceeded to 
discuss the Budget grants by agreement with the Home Member. 

Customs Administration. 

At the outset Mr. Jinnah, the leader of the Independents, intimated that 
his party would raise the constitutional issue on the demand for the Executive 
Council when he would move for its rejection in its entirety. As a consequence 
the grants which came before the House on this day were discussed purely on 
their merits. The first was the Customs, in regard to which a variety of 
“ cuts ” was moved. Mr. Y. N. Mutalik moved a reduction of Bs. 100 because 
of what he described as its inefficient administration. The debate centred 
upon smuggling, and more especially cocaine smuggling, of which there is 
admittedly, a groat deal in India. References were made to the daily state¬ 
ments in the Press of hauls of this dangerous drug, made by the police in all 
parts of the country, and some speakei's went to the extent of declaring that 
there was an international organisation at work for letting loose upon the 
world the vast supplies of cocaine which were manufactured by unscrupulous 
wholesale. chemists in Europe and America. 
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Dr. Datta soKgested the enforoement; of more penalties, and that proceed¬ 
ings be tal;en against the mastora and owners of vessels whieh were found 
to have carried cocaine which had not passed through the Customs carriers. 

Mr. Lloyd, replying on behalf of the Government, pointed out the 
facilities which exist^ for smuggling—the various foreign territories which 
abutted the seaboard, and even Indian States which possessed ports of their 
own. He admitted that, although his department had given its constant 
attention to the problems connectccl with opium traffic, it could not pretend 
to have solved them. This explanation satisfied the mover and the motion 
was withdrawn. Kvontually the whole grant was voted without any motions 
for reductions having boon carried. 

Income-tax and Salt. 

The demand dealing with income-taxes naturally gave the House an 
opportunity of dilating on the grievancas of the tax-payer. One of the 
principal grievances was voiced by Mr.. Cocke, who complained of the 
lack of continuity in the income-tax administration. Others were not wanting, 
however, to voice the grievances of the income-tax staff. This grant also 
was voted iti full before tbe Assembly adjourned for the day, as was also 
that for >Salt in regard to which there was only one motion for reduction. 

Demand for " Opium ”. 

The Legislative Assembly mot again on the lOTH MARCH, it being 
the third day for voting on demands for grants. After about 20 questions 
were answered, discussion on tho demand under the head “ Opium ” was 
opened by Sir Basil Blackett. 

Dr. Lohokare moved a reduction of the demand by Rs. 30 lakhs with a 
view to stop tbe consumption of opium entirely with a substantial beginning 
in the current year. The policy of tho Government, us outlined by the 
Viceroy in the Council of Btate, was to stop exi)ort, but neglected altogether 
the question of internal consumption. The motion was defeated. 

Dr. Datta next moved a reduction of tho demand by Rs. 100, to discuss 
the question of Government policy about opium. His main contention was 
that opium is a poison, and should bo treated as such, and he contended 
that tho opinions of the Royal Commission of 1892, which wore to the 
effect that tho drug was useful for medicinal purposes, should now bo treated 
as dead ; because medical science had now disproved them. He woloomed 
the policy of the Government so far as it referred to the export of opium, 
but be was loud in bis oritioism so far as it related to the oonsumption in 
this country. He asked for nothing loss than the entire suppression of the 
opium evil, and this, he doclarocl, could only be accomplished by a united 
all-India policy. 

Sir Basil Blackett, replying on bekali of the Government, after 
referring to tbe official policy in regard to export and to tho losses to revenue 
which would follow tbe fulfilment of India’s' intornatioual obligations in 
respect to the drug, pointed out the fact that opium, as far as internal consump¬ 
tion was oouiiernod, ropresentod a transferred sulj>iect, a fact which placed 
him in considerable difficulty. Ho informed the Assembly that a letter 
had been addressed to all Local Governments, asking whether there was 
evidence of the Royal Commission of 1892, but tho Looal Governments had 
replied to tlie effect that in their opiniou there was no ocoassiou for any 
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general enquiry. Nevertheless, he added, the attention of the Local Govern¬ 
ments had been drawn to the necessity of a careful examination of the 
problem, with a view to a closer co-ordination of policy with the object of 
reducing consumption. Proceeding, Sir Basil said that in his opinion the 
evidence of the abuse of opium was very small, and in his view India was 
temperate, whether in the use of alcohol or of drugs. As the whole question 
was to bo reviewed during the summer he suggested to Dr. Datta that 
he might withdraw his motion. Mr. Rangachariar snpported the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy, while Mr. Bamchaudra Bao advocated a continuous and pro¬ 
gressive policy aimed at the extinguishing of consumption. Ultimately the 
motion for a reduction in the grant was lost when pressed to a division. 

Gitmt for Stamps. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer moved that the demand under the head 
“ Stamps ” be reduced by Bs. 100. He drew attention to the increase in 
the English charges of the Department. This was withdrawn. 

Forest Expenditure. 

Mr. Bangachariar next moved reduction of the demand under the head 
“ Forests ” by Bs. 6, in order to find out from the Government the progress 
of Indianisation in the Department and the opportunities offered to Indians. 
This too was withdrawn. 

Irrigation Demand. 

Mr. B. Das next moved a reduction on the head “ Irrigation He 
discussed the question of the prevention of floods and famine. Floods were 
a natural phenomenon in Orissa and other parts of India. These floods were 
largely due to the bad system of drainage and irrigation embankments. The 
Government of India should insist on Provincial Governments giving proper 
attention to it. The speaker enquired what the policy of the Govorument of 
India was and what they had done in the matter. The motion was defeated. 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

The Assembly then proceeded to discuss for a period of over two hours 
a motion standing in the name of Mr. Bama Aiyengar suggesting that the 
grant for the Post and Telegraph Department bo reduced by Bs. 50 lakhs. 
This Department has had to withstand much criticism from the Assembly 
in the past, and the same old arguments were used on this day. It was held 
that the retrenchments recommended by the Inohcape and Byau Committees 
had not been carried to the full; while other speakers maintained that the 
Department should be run in a more economical manner, thereby enabling 
letter and post-card rates to bo reduced. 

This matter was also taken to a division, but the suggested cut was 
vetoed. Mr. Joshi also desired to show his displeasure with the Department 
by denying it a sum of Bs. 1000. His object was to draw attention to the 
grievances of the postal employees, a subject upon which many floods of 
oratory have previously been let loose. Mr. Joshi, however, was oommend- 
ably brief, his principal point being that tho pay of subordinate postal em¬ 
ployees was less than that of sulrardinates in other services. Sir K N. Mitra 
disproved this argument, whereupon Mr, Joshi’s motion was rejected. A 
few other minor cots proposed by Mr. Bangachariar and Col. Gidney were 
ultimately withdrawn and the demand for Posts and Telegraphs was Anally 
passed without any out. 
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DELHI- 1 I TH MARCH 1926 

Interest & MiBoellaneoua 

On this day Mr. Rama lyongar mored a reduction under Interest 
obargea and for avoidance of debt by Rs. 88,06,000. the demand for which 
was moved by Sir Basil Blackett the day before.. This demand as well as 
that for miscelUneoas obligations was passed without any reduction. 


Executive Councillors* Allowances 

Mr. Jinnah's Motion on Constitutional Advance. 

The Finance Slumber next m07«<i Ihe demanil (or ihe Kxftoative Council. Ur. JINNAH 
rose, amidst cheers from the ludnitaadeul. lynches, to move the omission of this demand. 
He wanted the House to pass his motion, thereby recording its uaequivocal vote of 
censure on the Government policy witli regard to the Reforms. 

Mr. Jinuah recalled tlie history of the working of the Reforms. While some seotiou 
of public opinion boyootte<l it, tlie other a fairly large section, worked it, Even the 
boycotters came back after tliree years. Ihe Riglii. Hoo’ble Mr, V, d. Srinivasa Sastti, whom 
even the Govurument must admit as a fair itrtd impartial (lolitician, had summed up the 
position in a rcomt article 011 tlie Viueroy's sirncoh, showing how the Governmen’t respon* 
sivoness to tlic op uion in the Legislsturu during thi, first three years bad now completely 
changed. Ho next referred to tlie ilcmands made tor the revision of tlie Constitution, 
the appointment of the Muddiman Commute.' and the report of the minority of that 
body, sngge&ting immediate changes in tlie Constitution wl.icli could not be worked any 
longer. The people tlnmglit that, as the result of tlie Mnddiman Committee’s iabouro 
enquiry into the Reforms would be expedited, but Lord Birkenhead, Lord Beading and Sir 
Alexander Mndillmau bad thrown eohl water and had, parrot-like asked for co-operation. 
What did the IComo Membur want f Was it that, whatever tli« opinion of the whole 
country was, until the Swarajists said they would co-operato, response from the Govern¬ 
ment would uoi^ be forthcoming 7 Mr. Jiunali continued : “ Is it possible in India or 
in any country ir lliu world that all |K'opJe could agree on a particular course of action t 
Are you right iu treating with ctiiilempt the opinion of all bodies and assocuttions in 
the country wlio are nut Swarajists ?” 

Mr. Jiiinah, continuing, quoteil from fiord Olivier’s speech in tlio House of Xionls, 
which fully supported tlie Minority re()Oi't. He declared : Never mind the reBolutions 

passed by the Assembly iu September or earlier. Vou siiy you arc prepared to accelerate 
the appointment of the Staiutairy tiottimissioii. Bui; you want co-operation. On the 
other hand, you lave driven out these men (Swarajists) wlio wore co-operating with you. 
If you have, a gunninu desire 10 put your announcement into practice, you have a larger 
body of opinion in the country who desire the appoiutmont of a Royal Commission, But 
you are making excuses. Vou are raking advantage of the mentality of a certain section 
of my countrymen in shirking your rospunsib.liiy.” 

As re^rds Ills motion, Mr. .finnali thouglii that the Executive Councillors did not 
benetit by travelling but even if the grant wa-s certifinil he would not be deceived by 
the Home Member characterising sucii a step as refusal of supplies. His position had 
been consisr^ut. Hn did nut move a nominal cut, because be wautixl to defeat the Govern¬ 
ment beyond auy doubt. 

Mr, Bumasia asked Mr. Jinnali positively to state what bn wanted. 

Mr. .Tiimali ; 1 want an assuranci! limt the Government are prepared to annonnee 
the immeiliate ap|)ointmeut of tlie Siatuiury Commission witliin the meaning of Section 84, 
and that the personne. of tlie Oomiuissiou wouM In satisfactory. 

The Hume Member : Satisfy whom 7 

Mr. Jiiinali Satisfy the people and not satisfy you alone. 

Continuing, Mr. Jiutiah said that to-day lie askei'l only for a Royal Commission, The 
September lesoiution of tlie Asaemhly, which put forward a sclieme, was only in reply to 
Lord liirkenheail's invitation. The s|niaker was sure to prove in's case, on the basis of the 
September resolution l-eforc any Royal Commission, but he did not want the Government 
or any body to commit themselves to the House, He declared: *’I do not appeal to the 
Treasury BmchcH. Those 3fi m:.‘mb(!r‘ are mere machines, automatons. They have no 

.80 
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c<HiMienoe, no indgment. (Laughter.) My appeal is to the nominated members. 1 
appeal to them, as conscientious men, to exercise independent judgment. 

I appeal to yon not to be misguided by the Home Member. Befnsal before supplies 
is not my course of action. I have been conscientiously co-operating with the (Govern¬ 
ment to work this rotten Constitution. If I had joined my Swarajist friends that very 
moment, this legislature would have to conui to a close. I supported yon, because I 
thought it was the right course to ailopl. I ask the Oovernmcnt: “ Do yon want here 
men who would do real solid work or do you want rebels ?” 1 appeal also to my European 
colleagues for support, and 1 am confident they will give it. 

Mr. BAMGlACBAlilAB, in a vigorous speech, attacked the policy of the Government 
in regard to the Deforms and held that the Government, by shilly-shallying, had driven 
out the Swarajists, who had, during the last two years and moiv, co-operated with the 
Government in working the Deforms as admitted by Government representatives themselves. 
At the outset, he referred to the attitude of co-operation which Sir William Vincent, 
the Home Member in 1921, showed towards the representatives of the people in the 
Assembly. In fact, dir William helped in drafting a proposition that the situation 
warrant^ an advance in the Constitution. That was at a time when the circumstances 
were favourable to the Assembly and unfavourable to the Government. Lord Beading 
went to England and camo back after consultations with the Secretary of State, and 
asked for co-operation. There was co-operathm in tlie Assembly, as indeed everywhere. 
Sir Charles Innes and Sir Basil Blackett admitted (here was co-operation from the second 
Assembly, and from the Swarajists of the Assembly. Now, the Swarajists bad been driven 
out by the Government by shilly shallying with the question. But the Swarajists did not 
represent the country. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman ; They say they do, 

Mr. Bangachariar : But do you think so t Either they do represent or they do 
not, Yon cannot have it both ways, If they ilo not, you must respect ns. I say they 
whole-heartedly co-operated daring the last two years. They abaudoneil their policy of 
consistent, insistent obstruction of 1924. They co-operated in your committees and in 
passing te^ntions and Bills, the very same thing which we Liberals and Moderates liave 
been doing in this House. Yon have driven them out by your policy and attitude. If 
you bad really shown a change in the angle of vision and a change of heart, they would 
have remained here. We come hero, waste onr time, waste our intellect; and what do 
we get t Nothing, but a sense of irresj^nsibiiity created by your policy, as Bir Alfred 
Mo^ himself stated in the House of Commons, Your irresponsibility cannot but create 
irresponsibility in us. Sir Muhammad Habibuiiah is an Executive Councillor. Does 
he Iwlivve that we are not fit for proviuoiai autonomy f What is bis advice to his 
European colleagues 7 He must have appealed to his friends there. Aru their ears 
deaf to these appeals 7 I’leasc don’t starul on prestige. The Government in England 
know nothing about India. The responsibility lies on the Executive Government in 
India, and 1 say you have failed miserably in your duty. 

Sir Darcy LINDSAY, on bcbali of the non-official Europeans, struck a grave note 
when be gave expression to the hope that the Government in its reply to Mr, Jinnah 
would give him something more than bone dry platitudes. He emphasised the fact that 
the attitude of the non-official Europeans was sympathetic, and he felt that the group 
ho represented had much in common with the Independents, Although ho appreciated 
the work which bad been done by the Independent T’arty, ho could not accord his support 
to the motion, as bo felt that recent eveuts in the Legislatures bad put back the clock. 
Sir Daiqr Lindsay, in making this prononacemeni, deprecated any suggestion that the 
non-official Europeans were in the pockets of the (Government, but emphasised that, 
although they were anxious for greater co-operation with the Indepondeuts, they would 
always have to vote as their consciences dicatated. 

Sir H. S. GOUB quoted Mr. Montagu’s statement that the Act contained, within itself, 
provisions for further expansion .without the necessity of an amendment of the Act. It 
was on that stand that the Assembly in 1921 demanded further Beforms, a demand which 
was unanimously passed with the open support of Sir William Vincent. In 1922, Sir 
Darcy Lindsay himself supported the demand for the removal of the distinction between 
votable and non-votable portions ot the Budget, but to-day be bad made a mite fact and 
was unable to support the very moderato prop<»<ilion or Mr, Jinnah. The Uefoims Des¬ 
patch of Lord I’eel was that there was room within the structure and the Constitution 
for the legislatures to develop in conformity with the spirit of the Act. The Assembly, 
in duly 1923, wanted tbo Government to make go^ the promise, and, even after two 
years, the Government of India were unable to make good the promise. In that Feel 
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Despatch the Dorernmcnt stood cammitted to the grant of farther Beforms. Theargn- 
ment that Non-co-operation stood in the way of farther advance in Constitutional Eteforms 
was a mere pretext for refusal of the just d^vnands. The argamtnt was invented by the 
Government in 1935, and not before that. He did not believe timt there-was any force 
in the argument that, if a Royal Comoiiasion was appointed n iw, it would prejudice the 
cause of India. What the Assembly wanted was only that the advent of the Royal 
Commission must be hastened by two years. 

Sir F. G, Sivaswami lYRU supported the motion of Mr, Jinnah. He said an indict¬ 
ment could be drawn against any Governiuent. In the case of their bureaucratic Govern¬ 
ment, which had stood for so long and threatened to coutinno for another long period, it 
was easy to form an indictment. The new constitution, when it was under discussion, 
was considered queer by the bureaucrats. Rut, after its introduction, they became so 
enamoured of it, that they refused to part with it. He declared that distrust of the 
Ghivernment was universal in the country. He maintained that them had always b-^en a 
party in the country which had exteuiied co-operation. Co-operation had ^n forth¬ 
coming and the Government case was a morn excuse. He next asked whether the 
Government had taken action even on the Majority recommendation of the Muddiman 
Committee. Weie ewn those recommendations accepted f 

Sir Sivaswarai Iyer opined that stagnntian and proorastinatinn were writ large 
on the Governmnnt's action. Viceroy's might come and go, but the Bureancracy rnled 
forever. (Applause.) Then again, no action ha<t yet been taken npon the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Territorial Forces Commitcro, though they were unanimous. No provision 
had been made in the Budget for expansion of thu Territorial Force and the University 
Training Corps. That there was stagnation in the Government machinery was apparent, 
not only from that report, but also from the fact tliat, though the question of an Indian 
navy was mooted in l!i2l, it took 5 yimrs for the annoauciment to be maile and be did not 
know liow many more years it would take for the scheme to begin actually to taka shape. 
Only in respect oi one Commission lie gave cm lit to the Government tor acting promptly, 
namely, the Lee (lommission. Ho further complained that the lack of breadth of political 
vision was proved by the manner the Burma Expulsion of OSendors’ Act bad been assented 
to by tha Viceroy. His complaint was ihitt the O ivernment was out of toneb with the 
people. The speaker would not however vole for a motion which wonid drive the Govern¬ 
ment to certify and deprive the Executive CAaaoillor,s of their mneb needed travelling 
allowance. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN said that Mr. Jinnah had askeil for a Royal Commission, 
because he thougl.t he would get a further advance. If that was not so, no Indian 
connd ask for a Commission. But was there sufficient evidence to prove the necessity 
for an advance 7 The Reforms had been workist for live years. In the first Assembly, 
non-co-operators were not present. They came to the second and wore the single 
largest group. Their avowed intention was to render the work of the Reforms impossible, 
but they had to soften down by association with others. It conid not be said that the 
Government provoked the breaking down of the Reforms, On the other hand, they had 
exercised great patience in tlie taco of groat provocation, It wa* the duty of tha Govern¬ 
ment to carry cut the avewcsl policy as laid down by the Act. Non-co-operators who 
came to curse, remained to bless, and, at the end of a dying session they walked-out. That 
was not Tight, Tlie lest of a trnn leader lay in leading ami not in being led by bis 
followers. Sir Atexaudor aoknowlelgeil tiic efforts of the first Assembly and of those 
members of the second Assembly who savi.sl the wracking institation, and hoped that 
when they went out into the country tliay would get their due reward. 

Mr. Rangachariar : But where are the fruits f 

Sir Alexander ; You must stand by your opinion. Don’t let it be said that we 01 - 
yon have not done all tliat could be dune to maintain and work the existing Reforms. 
The Royal Commission will not come to merely register the decrees that had been already 
formnlateil but to consider the evidence of co-operation. The Swarajist are there In the 
Central Provinces Council, They refused salaries for tlie Ministers. On these facts, how 
are we to go to the Commission t By our work we would be judged. The last word has 
never been said. The door is still open to you to secure tha". advancement of the date of the 
Royal Oomraissioi:, wliioh is so strongly deslre-l, on the eoiiditioiis previously lai 1 down. 

Mr. B. ('. PAL regretted the alisence of tlie largest single group from the Assembly, 
because, otlierwire, Mr. Jinnah would not have to go down on his kniws before Sir Daroy 
Lindsay and his other friends for votes. But he mgrettsul more the unwisdom of the 
Bwarajlets' alisence. Pandit Motilal Ncliru had said that he and his followers walked-ont on 
account of the maadate of the Congress. Tiic Coagress was not a legislative constituency. 
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but a purely outside voluntaij organisation, and no member of the Assembly had a right to 
come to the Assembly with a maimate from his constituency and then be driven here and 
there according to the wishes of the Congress. Therefore, he protested against the 
wisdom of tbe walk-out. What India wanted was the Statutory Commission or Boyal 
Commission under the terms of the Act, and India knows that her voice would be heard 
by that Commission. No doubt the argument of failure of the Keforms in Rengal had 
b^ stated. But, if only Mr. B. Chakerbarli had been given permission by Lord Lytton 
to form a Ministry, with joint responsibility, as had been tbe case in the Madras 
Presidency under Lord Willingdon, then there would have been a Ministry there. As 
Mr, Jinnab put it, it was the bureaucracy that was bungling. Indeed, it appeared that 
the Government were in collusion with the Swarajists in wrecking the Ileforms, Other¬ 
wise, why did they not help the Independents ami Liberals in working tbe Coustitntion f 
Tbe Government never yielded except to pressure of poblio opinion. Tlie Swarajists 
bad gone out and tbe only logical result of their piopaganila would lie that there would 
be revived the Non-Ca-aperation Movement, with the blessings of Mr. Gandhi. What 
tbe country wanted was nut non-co-operation now, but ordered and peaceful progress 
towards Dominion Status. If tbe Govornment took tbe people’s representatives into 
their confidence then they could Lave loyal co-opei-ation to the fullest measure. If not, 
tbe consequence would be disastrous. Mr, Pal’s £]H.-ech brought the ilebate to a close for 
tbe day. 


DBLHI— 1 2TH MARCH 1 926, 

Next day, tbe 12th March, discussion ou Mr. Jinnah’s motion on constitntional advance 
was resumed. Monlvi Mahomed VAKUS speaking first, reiterated the demand of educated 
Mussalmans for the speedy attaiiinientof full Bcsvonsibie'Oovcrnmeut in India. At the same- 
time, their demand for freedom of India was supplementecl with the demand for safeguarding 
the rights and interests of the community at various stages of ailvance until the goal 
was reached. Tbe basic principle of the Motiein system of democratic Government was 
that the Executive should be responsible to u really representative legislature, but, in 
order to make the legislature really representative,* electorates must be so constituted 
as to give tbe fullest scope to representatives of ali sections of tbe people. Protection 
of minorities bad been recognised in the I.uckuow Pact, and now a Koyal Commission 
was wanted in order, among ether things, to remedy the injustice done by the exclusion 
of Mabomedans from certain bodies. What Mussa.maiis wantid was bare justice awl 
fair treatment, and they were prepared to concede the same to minorities in any province. 

Mr. Joseph BaI’TISTA regretted tlmt he had to bring his policy of Itesponsive Co" 
operation in the assembly by associating himself with amotion for the total cut of tbe 
allowances for the Executive Conucillois, but this motion, he said, need not frighten 
anyone, as it did not mean that tbe Councillors should resign or any snoh disastrous 
cons^uenoe, but was merely an emphatic manner of raising tbe Constitutional issue. 
While admiring tbe spirit of solf.sacrifice which the Bwarajists had displayed on many 
occasions, he could not help remarking that their walk-out from the Assembly, on a 
mandate from the Congress, was a wrong course, because tbe House should not tolerate 
intertermce from outside regarding the course of business to be done here. No jiarty in 
tbe House of Commons, be it Liberal, Labour, or Conservative, would tolerate such 
interferenoe from an outside organisation, but here in India, tbe Swarajists had walked 
out on a mandate from the Congress, a course which was subversive of all representative 
institutions, Wbat he feared was that the enemies of India would take advantage 
of Ais position, and attempt to damage India’s case for Constitntional advance. What 
India wonted was a Boyal Commission tor tbe purpose of reforming tbe Beforma No 
one was enamonred of the present Constitutiun. The Viceroy continued to be the 
autocrat that he was before the Reforms. And, indeed, be had emerged from tbe 
l^orms more autocratic than before. His power or restoration meant the imposition of 
taxation without representation. Was there any one who could tolerate this legalised 
robbery t The present Constitution did not receive the approbation of India; and, it 
only the Executive Government in India advised a chauge, ho was sure that the Govern¬ 
ment in England would not reject the advice. Those who were appointed as Indian 
members of tbe Executive Council, far from commanding the confidence of the country, 
commanded their difiSdence. The Muddiman Committee Report only trifled with the 
demand of tbe people. India wanted a better machine than the one now supposed to work ; 
and, if only the Government had giasptd the hand of fellowship ofiiered by Pandit 
MotUal Nehru when he entered tbe Assembly, tbe history of the last three years would 
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have been difierent from what it had been. It was not wise to insist on the humilia¬ 
tion ot the Swarajists, It was a time not for humiliation, but conciliation. 

Sir Charles IXNES oongi'atalate<l the Assembly on its acquisition of an old Parlia¬ 
mentary hand in lit. Baptists, But ho, wbulehcarteiily, disagreed from Mr, Baptista's 
views. He (Sir Charles) intervened iu the debatu because lir. Pal, in ITcbruary last, said that 
the Assembly must create a convention whereby the Vicerry should not ordinarily restore 
or certify. It was a convention similar to tliac which was hinted in Lord Peel’s despatch 
referred to in the course of the debate, but Mr, Pal bad receded from the position ho bad 
taken last year. If the out was carried, tlien the members of the Executive Council 
would be deprived ot their allowances meaut fur travelling throughout India, aiul getting 
to know the peopJe's views on some of the most important questions. He asked the 
commercial membere, especially, of the European community, to say if the visits of the 
Executive Councillors bsul not boon of mutual good. However, the demand of Mr. Pal 
and Mr. Jinnah was fur an earlier revision of the Coustitntion by the Statutory Com¬ 
mission. That was a demand with which they, on the Qovernment side, had much 
sympathy. 

Mr. Pal: Then why not accept t 

Sir Charles luties, prncee<ting, rcfcrreil to the. languaste of Section 84-A ot the Act. 
When he mentioned the words that the Commission shonlil see to what extent it should 
modify or restrict I he degree of Ucsponsiblu (Government, Mr. Pal interjected: Let ns 
go back if necessary. 

Sir Charles Inncs : You must also remember the prvamable of the Act. 

Mr. Jinnah : Bu' the preamable dues not say that Uiu Swarajists must oo-opeiatc. 

Sir Charles Innes: I know, Mr. Pal siatt^ yesterday that there could be no co¬ 
operation between slaves and masters. I object to that statement. Wo have never objected 
to receiving criticism of any action of the Qovernmeut. 

Mr. Bangachariac; Did I not co-operate 7 

Sir Charles Inner ; Sir, I must, say if t.liere were HI 8 million Kaiigacbariars, or, say, 
159 million Jinuaht anil 159 miliioo Uaugaebariani, then the position would have been 
different, and he wrnld not be arguing there. I think you will mlmit that, whatever the 
grievances tliete may be regarding the system of (Government, introduced by the 1919 Act, 
if only there is goodwill and co- 0 |H:racion, dyarchy is workable as a transitional measure. 
That Aot ruprcHcncs a noble ailvaucu. It was an advance which, ten years ago, no 
member in the Assembly would have thougiit. {tossible. Thu British Parliament made 
this very generous lulvaune. What was the response ? Tim non-co-operation movement 
and then the entry of the Swarajists with the avowed intention of persistent obstruction. 
Only last July thuro was a genrroos gesture by way of the Muildiman Enciuiry and when 
the report was placed, there was Hank attack, and the Assembly’s resolution of September 
last was passed, aiiii now the numerically st rung |iarty in the Assembly has walked out. 
Is all this co-oporation 7 Tho Government is btmml to look for reasonable co-operation 
in working llic presmt Reforms, tsd'ore any further advance is male. That is my 
answer to Mr, Pal, 

Continning, Sir Charles Iniios poiutul out, that tho Swarajists iu the present 
Assembly had realty shown eo-operatiou so far as Bailway and Commerce went. His 
appreciation of their cu-openttiou and assisuintui did nor go to other departments. He 
had not the slightest doubt that many members of the tiwurajya Party bitterly regretted 
the step they bad takin. He agreni with Mr. Pal in bi^lioving that tho Swarajists, like 
Non-co-operators, would spend themselves out, and would soon realise the mistake they 
had made. Mr, Jinnth’s motion fur total cat was an unsound political manoeuvre, 
which must be rcsisu-d and if it was withdrawn, Mr. Jinnah and his friends would be 
showing the sign for which Sir Alexander Muildiman was asking. 

Colonel CK.VWPOKD also further expressed the non-official European view. He 
declared tnat thosi’ Im representisl were pre|iai'ed to assist all those wiio were working 
constructively lor India, and lie greatly regretted that hi.' was unable to support the 
ludepemlcute in tlieir present motion, lie )>o 1 iiteil out that he had to answer to his 
constituency, a caiist.ituimry which was fully aware tliat hanl things bail been said in 
the Assembly against the iion-ofScial Europeans. 

Pandit MAI-AVIVA said that, while he liail his diilereneo with the Jongress policy, 
he wanted the Goveinmeiil to believu that the Congress ^presented the strung, keen 
and undying desire of the country for immediate revision of the Ueforms. Ho asked 
whether the Oovernmeut was right in saying that cu-oporation was not fortlicuming. 
Were the Swarajists alone to Idame for it 7 Should not the Government share the blamo 
for it, because it was the martial law regime, followed by a policy of ruthless repression, 
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that WM reBponsible lor Kon-oo>operatioa t Did not the Swarajiste came Into the 
Councils after the second election f They came in to end or mend the system. There 
was nothing wrong in the cry for ending or mending the system. That was adopted by 
politicians all over the world. Pandit Motilal, after coming into the Assemblyi offered 
his co-operation on conditions which were not impossible of acceptance. Only a Bound 
Table Conference was asked for to consider the problem in all its aspects. The resolu¬ 
tion of last September was a real contribution, because it laid down the fundamentals 
of the scheme, and was done in a spirit of co-operation. 

Pandit Malaviya contended that he was not repontent of bis action of 1921 in 
soccessfully moving the rejection of the Finance Bill. It was an extreme constitutional 
protest intended to draw the attention of the Government hero and particularly in England 
to the extraordinary situation that had arisen, and be wouhi move such rejection again 
under similar circumstances. Condiuding, Pandit Uaiaviya referred to the administration 
of Justice, and complained that political prisoners were wrongly deprived of their freedom. 

Dewan Bahadur BAMACHANDRA BAO oonteated the views of Sir Charles Innes, and 
in particular, questioned the argnment that the Swarajists hod shown want of co¬ 
operation, In fact, there had been whole-hearted co-operation from the Swarajists ever 
since th^ entered the Assembly. That was admitted by Professor Bushbrook Williams, 
the official historian, and accknowledgmi by the Oovemment, from time to time. 

The machinery set up by the 1919 Act was creaky, and of such a hybrid nature 
that every political party in India had given a warning at the time of the introduction 
of the Act. fTotwithstanding all those warnings the machinery was forced on Indians, 
who were obliged to work it. Then again in 1919 Indians wanted revision every five 
years instead of every ten years, but the ten years periem was fixed. Now however seven 
years had passed, and they demanded the immeiliate appointment of a commission. He 
continued : “lam sore tho present Executive Uouncii does not wish a set-back, bnt we 
are prej;)arcd to take whatever risks there may be. We Indians are sure of satisfying any 
reasonable body of men of the urgent necessity for a substantial advance. I maintain, 
in spite of all the argnments advanced on behalf of the Government, that there is no sense 
of responsibility shown by Government. 

Proceeding, Mr, Bamacbandra Bao quoted tho instance of the Lee Commission 
whose recommendations were thrust against tin- wishes of Indians, The rules of pro¬ 
cedure In the House hud been formulated by tho Executive authority. After quoting a 
few other instances, Mr. Itao contended that the Government bad, by its policy, driven 
out the Swarajists who, in spite of heavy commitments, baii bolped in passing legislative 
^nd administrative measures. 

Hon. Mr. S, B, DAS, Law Member, said that it was not the Government policy, 
but the elections that made the Swarajists walk out of the Assembly and the Cennclls. 
The co-operation which the Swarajists had shown in the Assembly was not real, but 
forced by circumstances. That co-operation was not the kind of oo-operatioii was 
laid down by Lord Birkenhead as a necessary condition of advance. In trying to 
establish this point of view, Mr. Das spoke for nearly 20 minutes, and was frequently 
interrupted by Messrs. Jinnab, Pal and Bangacbariar. First of all, Mr. Das reminded 
the Honse of his own defeat at the last elections, as a result of the whirlwind campaign 
of election started by bis own cousin, the late Mr. C. B, Das, against him. He was 
defeated, not because that the Swarajist programme was in any way sound. The 
policy was to destroy the existing structure, when there was no material for building a 
new one. He, for bis part, preferred to remain in the old building which protected him 
from the sun, it not from rain. 

air Hari Singh Gour ; Destroy a dangerous building. 

Mr, S. B. Das ; It was with snob a policy that the Swarajists entered this Assembly, 
and they would have pursued their Non-Co-operation and obstruction if only Mr, Jinnab 
and his party had not discountenanced their programme in the manner they bad done. 
The co-o^ration which the Swarajists gave was not co.opcration from a feeling that 
tbi^ ought to work the Betorms Aet, but it was one which was forced by circumstances. 

Proceeding, Mr, Das pointed out that, at Cawnpore, Pandit Motilal was twitted 
by the Besppnsive Co-oporators for his having eo-operatcd, and, in order to get rid of that 
charge. Pandit Motilal made the Congress pass a resolution that the Swarajists most 
walk-nnt if certain demands were not conceded. Pandit Motilal knew that the demands 
would not be conceded. And so he got that programme approved, and, thereby, manageii 
to silence the Besponsivo Oo-operators. Pandit Motilal and his followers had walked-out, 
not because of the Government policy, bnt because tho Responsive Oo-operators would, 
otherwise, get mote influence at the election time. Could anyone reasonably say that 
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that was the co>operation which the Oovernment was bonnd to accept as fnlfllling the 
necessary conditions mentioned by Lord Birkenhead f Mr. Jinnah had asked wbether 
the OoTcrnment were going to be guided only by the action of the Swarajists and whether 
they represented the whole of India, but Mr, Das contended that the Government could 
not possibly ignore the influence which the Swarajists, at present, held in the country. 
Whether that party was nnmericaily strong or weak in the country, it could not be 
^rgotten that that party, by its organieatton and discipline, had managed to bring the 
Boforms to a standstill in the Central Pravincea and Bengal* 

Mr. Jinnah : Am I to understand that, so long as the Swarajists do not make a 
declaration of oo*o]fKtration, however small that party be, the Qovurnment is not going t ) 
make a move f 

Mr. Das: I do not suggest that for one moment. Bo long as the Swarajists have 
the infloence tlicy have at present, it is difficult for the Oovernment to ignore their 
attitude. 

Mr. Pal; Will not the action and attil nde of the Oovernment lielp the Swarajists 
in the next election 1 

Mr. Das : That is a question of policy, on which I am not prepared to express an 
opinion. The Oovernment have laid down orrlaiu conditions to bo fulfllled. 

Mr. Itamachanlra Rao': And you are the sole judges whether there is co-operation 
or not f 

Mr. Das; I say there has not been that co-operation that is required for advance. 
Let the Independents, Liberals and Nationalists organise, and not bo apathetic as they 
are. Oet rid of disunion, and let tiicni go to tlie elections and work. 1 am positive that 
yon will to able to exercise an enormous inilnenoe as against tho Bwarajistg. Then it 
will be difficult foi the Oovernment to say that the country is not prepareil to oo-operato. 

Motion Lost. 

After a few more specchos, the President put Mr. JSnnah’s motion to the House, 
which wes rejected by 47 to 31 votes. 

liomaining Doniands Passed. 

Mr. Kangachariar then moved a uominal cut to draw attention to tho 
inordinate delay in giving effect to the Mercantile Marine Committee's 
Eoport. This was rejected. 

Sardar Mutalik raised the question of the insufficient allowances given to 
the members, and the inequality of Iroatniont between the members of the 
Assembly and the Council of State. 

Discussion was prooeoding, when tho clock struck five, and tho guillotine 
was applied, and the demand was passed. Altogether twelve demands out of 
77 had boon dis|)Osed in five days, and tho 13th demand was under discussion. 

The remaining demands wore consequently voted without discussion. 
On the demand for the expenditure in England under tho control of the 
Secretary of State, tho Independents insisted on a division, and though they 
opposed it, the demand was carried by 33 to 20 votes. Tho House then 
adjourned. 


Tariff Act Ameudmout. 

The next sitting of the Assembly took place on the 16TH MARCH 
when the most important business was the discussion of the Finance Bill. 
In the beginning the House proceeded with the consideration of the Tariff 
Act Amendment Bill. 

_ Sir Charles Innes accepted the amendment of Seth Kasthurbhai Lalbbai 
for including “ Cotton yard, reeling machines and packing bands ” in the 
clause dealing with textile machinery. When tho Commerce Member asked 
that the Bill, as amended, be passed, Mr. B. Das made a general attack on 
the tariff policy of the Government, and their half-hearth policy of protec¬ 
tion, Cement was not having proper protection, while saccharine smuggling 
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could have been prevented by arrrangement with foreign Governments. 
Eventually the Bill was passed. 

Mr. Tonkinson next moved consideration of the Madras Civil Courts 
Amondment Bill. After Mr. Raiigachariar had uttered a word of caution in 
its use, the Bill was passed. 


The Finance Bill. 

Sir Basil Blackett then moved consideration oi the Finance Bill. He 
made no speech. 

Mr. Kama IYRN6EB criticised the Budget in detail, holding that it 
contained more surplus than the Finance Member had shown. He concen* 
trated his attention particularly on the Military Budget, and opined that 
military estimates had already begun to go the wrong wav. of 

showing progressive reduction. Ho protested against * " Hn- 

Chiof’s declaration that reduction of the Military estim j ci-ores was 

a pious hope. The luchcapo Committee had kept all contingencies in view, 
in recommending that the estimate bo brought down to 60 crores. The 
speaker examined figures, showing that, instead of decrease, the army ex¬ 
penditure had begun to increase and ho asked the Finance Member to fight for 
the interest of the taxpayers. Mr. Iyengar rc<iuostod the Finance Member, 
in view of the very sound financial imsition, to at least agree that not more 
than five crorcs should go in any year for reduction or avoidance oi debt, and 
that the surplus bo used for non-recurring charges of the next year. Ho felt 
that the position was so satishmtory that it Wiis a pity that there was no 
relief to the general taxpayer. Even from Kail ways they wore gottins 
one croro of mlditional oontri butioii. 

Dr. LUHOKARE opiiosod consideration of the Finance Bill on three 
grounds: (I) inattention to the demand of the nation on Reforms, (2) exces¬ 
sive army expenditure, and (3) niiiust taxation. Dr. Lobokare complained 
against inadequate Indianisatioii of the Army, and opined that the safety 
ratio theory should not be always brought forward, lie also suggested 
variation in ad valorem duties according to exchange fluctuations. 

Mr. B. DAS regretted that, owing to other important preoccupations. 
Sir Purshottamdas Thaknrdas wits not present to put forward the view 
of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau. Mr. Das read the views 
expressed by the Chamber on the Burlgot. Ho felt that Bihar and Ori.ssa 
did not have proper treatment under the Moston Settlenioiit. Ho pressed 
that, in the interests of the industrial prosperity of India, they must have 
a State Bank in India, in place of the Imperial Bank, for the latter now 
was a commercial concern, and was run by European Directors in the in¬ 
terests of ve.sted interests, and not in the interests of India’s prosperity. 

He further stated that not only no Indian was found in the superior 
ranks in the Imperial Bank, but the conditions of recruitment made it 
impossible for Indians to secure appointments in the Imperial Bank. 

.Sir Bjvsil BlackettThe Hon’ble Member is making so many wild 
statements without foundation, that 1 cannot but intorverio to challenge them. 

Col. Gidney;—There .are over 300 Indians in the superior ranks. 

Mr. Das maintained that for higher appointments, European or American 
traiiiirg in Banking w:ts required. That was why he suggested annual 
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(raining of 5 Indbna in (ha branch of lihc Imperial Bank in London, 
Before (be Impetial Bank was granted powers of control over the currency 
issue and reserve, the Government should convert the Bank into a State 
Bank. Then asrain, the high rata of interest had nullified the policy of 
protection. The budget was a budget of surprises, particularly in respect 
of the Archaeological Fund, and provision for the Agricultural Commission. 

Mr. K. C. NEOGY said when in 1921 the Government of India, of their 
own accord, agreed to include provisions a 1 >uut postal rates and salt tax, etc., 
in their annual Finance Bill, it was acclaimed as an important constitutional 
convention ; but ho now found tliat frequent use of the power of oertifica- 
tion by the Governor-General had reduced that importattt convention to 
a mere formality. 

Mr. Noogy next explained that the policy of separation of Railway 
Finance was rcsponsiblo for depriving the Provinces of full remission of 
contributions, for Railway earnings were being used for building up an un¬ 
necessarily largo reserve. 

Turning to the Post and Telegraph Department, he complained that no 
less than 60 lakhs of rupees of interest charges hud been shown in the revised 
estimate of this department for 1921-22, while this money had never bean 
voted by the House. liow did that gross irregularity happen ? Moreover 
if this was oommmoializatiou of accounts, which the speaker did not accept, 
why did this .amount of Rs. 60 lakhs appear in the postal account in 1922, 
when commercialization of accounts had not begun till 19261 Mr. Neogy 
further rooallod the speech of .Sir .Malcolm Hailey in 1922, insisting on 
every department paying its own way. At the time. Sir Malcolm thought th at 
the Postal Department was losing, and was being fed by the Telegraph De¬ 
partment. On title other band, it had now been found that the case was 
the reverse. There was strong opinion iii the country that the Telegraph 
Department was always given favoured treatment compared with postal 
employees. He suggested a committee of the House to examine the system 
of Post and 'I'clograph accounts, to ensure that the Postal Department was 
not made to jiay for the benefit of the Telegraph Department. 

lie further complained that customs duty on jnto was driving other 
countries to find a cheaper subatitut*.) for Jute. If the Jute trade was hit by 
this policy, Bongiiil’s poor agriculturists would suffer. He hoped that, next 
year, the duty would bo reduces! and Bengal given relief in other directions 
as well. 

Col. GIDNliY said be hiul studied tl»e question of ludianisation of the 
Imperial Bank anti found that schemos for training and recruitment of Indians 
bad resulted in the appointment of over 300 Indians to superior appointments. 
But Anglo-Indians bad not had their share, and ho hoped the Finance Mem¬ 
ber would givu an .isanrance on that point. As for the military budget, he 
suggested that coiHidoi-ablo reduction was possible. Fur instanco. a majority 
of the men in the R. A. .M. wore mon oi senior rank, though its cadre 
was only •2«0. It had 130 .Majors, whilo the L.Vl.S., with a cadre of 8 O 0 , 
had only 1 «!» maj rs. 

Mr. Burtlon, ntorrupting, explained that i hoy could not secure recruits 
for the soivico at iho t xisting scab oi |xi>. 

Col. Gidncy asked why nioiioy w.-ws iaiing wasted on senior men doing 
juniors’ work. Why i.ot utilise the spicnd'd body of workers of the Indian 
Medical Depiirtracnt ? He imt in ..1 special pbai fm- the removal of grievances 
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of this service, which was reserve for his community, and whose vested 
interests had been struck by the Inchcape axe. Then again, nurses costing 
in all about Es. 600 each a month were being obtained fi-om England, 
while domiciled European and Anglo-Indian girls were loafing about 
without employment. The latter would come for much less pay. Penally, 
he fervently appealed to the Govorumeut to expedite its discussiob regarding 
the position of the Anglo-Indian community with regard to Indianisation 
of the army. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT, in his reply, informed Colonel Gidney that the 
memorandum regarding the entry of Anglo-Indians in the army had reached 
the stage when a despatch was to be sent to the Secretary of State. He 
also mentioned that by recent order Anglo-Indians were now entitled to 
apply for posts on the staff of Ibe Imperial Bank of India, on the same 
conditions as Indians. 

After Sir Basil’s speech, the motion to consider the P'inance Bill was 
taken into consideration without dissent, and the House adjourned. 

Reduction of Salt Duty. 

Next day, the 16TH MARCH, the Assembly resumed discussion on the 
Finance Bill clause by clause. 

Mr. Schamnad moved that the duty on salt be reduced from Rs. 1-4 
to As. 8 . He said that, bcoauso of the high taxation, poor people were 
prevented from using salt. Muslims wore prevented from observing their 
religious rites, as they wore enjoined to take salt at least twice every day. 
Lower taxation would increase the consiunption, and therefore the revenue 
would not suffer. 

Mr. Veukatapathi Raju moved an amendment with the objeot of redooing 
the duty on salt manufactured in India from Rs. 1-4 to Re. 1, while raising 
the duty on impoited salt to Rs. 1-8. The proposal would, he said, give 
relief to the poor. 

On the Finance Member raising an objection to the amendment, as 
it proixraed to vary the taxation and make changes in the Tariff Law which 
was not before the House, Mr. Raju urged the House to press to a division 
the motion for reduction of the Salt duty to 1 rupee. 

The Hon’ble Sir Basil Blackett said it seemed the religious duty of the 
House to move every year reduction of the salt duty. It might be a political 
electioneering ciy. but was no useful financial cry, for its acceptance would 
merely result in posti<oniug relief to the Provinces. When the Meston Settle¬ 
ment was recommended, the salt tax stood at the same figure as now. 
Reduction of four annas would give a relief of 3/6 of an anna per head only, 
while it would prevent relief to the provinces, which would benefit the 
poor man more than the reduction of the salt tax could. Mr. Raju wished 
to increase the duty on imported salt. In this connection, the Taxation 
Committee’s proposal to give a temporary advantage to local salt to make 
India self-contained in its production, would be considered. If it was found 
on examination that temporary advantage to local manufactured salt would 
ma.'ie India self-contained, it would no doubt be accepted by the Government. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao deplored the Finance Member’s remark that 
the motion for reduction in salt duty was an electioneering or political cry, 
beesuse identical motions had been made in the past. He assured the 
Government that till the tax on salt existed motions for reduction and 
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abolition woulii bo made in the future mtoII. Politically minded people in 
India had l>oen advocating the abolition of the oalt duty in and out of councils, 
not in the interests of elections, but in the interost of the general public. 

After Mr. Rao’a speech closure w.is applied, when both the amend* 
meats were rejected. The clause rnlatinj' to the Salt Duty was then passed. 

Abolition of Colton Excise Duty. 

The House then tooh up the claiLsc relatin'; to the abolition of the Cotton 
Excise Duty. Dr. Macphail was of opinion that the repeal of the duty 
marked India’s desire to further ;tssitnilale western ideas of manufacture, 
and therefore ho regarded the event a-s a landmark in the history of the 
country. .VIr. .foshi emphasised that the people who de.servod the thanks of 
the millownors for the relief thus :wv.(ir<lod wore the 150,000 mill-hands 
who drew attci tion to the cotton industry by tiieir recent strike in Bombay. 
Mr. .Jinnah, ii. arkiiowlodgiii!; ihe (lovornmont’s action with thanks, pointed 
out, however, that it had ukcii 10 yeirs to right what ho insisted was a 
wrong and hero bo drew a moral. .Vothing, he declared, would influence 
the Anglo-.Sjxon race except extiMiiii.on and be .iskod the Government to 
take stock of the situation and to yield to the other demands expressed 
hy the Assembly, Sir Basil Blackett maintained that the country should 
see in the re leal of this duty what could be achieved by good*will between 
officials and Ihn people. 

This clause was then put and passed amidst applause. 

Uediiction of Postal Kates. 

Mr. KabiTuddin Ahmed moved that half an anna be charged for a letter 
up to one tola, and j| of an anna np to 2| tolas. He said it was duo to the 
amalgamation of the Po.'t and Telegraph Departments that the profits of the 
former were being oaten by the latter and reduction in postal rates was 
made impossible. 

The anieidinrnts for roduoitig the mtes of both post-cards and letters 
wore numerous. 1'ho Govoriimriit w.-u accused of turning the Postal Depart¬ 
ment into a sli ip> lor tlio purpose of lai.sing revenues without regard to the 
intentions oi t lio t.ixpayors in the past, and that it should not bo regarded 
from the cninin'rci.-d stiimlpoint, but as a department existing for the benefit 
of the people of Ii di.a. .Sub.',idi'<s were suggostoil by some members who did 
not claim that icdu.;e(l rates would briin; moro traliic and consequent revenue. 
.Sir B. K. Mitri rciul to the Ifousc a longtliy statement detailing the lakhs of 
rupees which each altornato suggestion would cost. Sir Basil Blackett pointed 
out that even the propirsed reduction on {Hist-e.irds would entail the loss 
of a ororo which could only Im miule good by loss relief in respect of 
Provincial eunlribiitions, iritimatety .Mr. Kabiruddiii Ahmed’s amendment 
was rejoctcif wr.hout division and all the clauses and Schedules were passed. 
The Finance Bill was then put to the House and passed. 

DELHI J7TH WARCH 1926. 

On this day business oi the (louse was mainly oflici d. On the motion 
of Sir Charles Iniic:-. the Bill lequiriiig icgiil u submi sioii of relurn of cotton 
goods niaiiiifac'ured and eon<.ii> y.iin spun in British liidi.i was considered 
and passed, wi'.hout di.siais.'iiiii. .tiler sumo vurlial alterations. The necessity 
for the pasdiig ef thi.i bill was 1.0 secure the contaiiiicd supply of cotton 
production slalislii:.- owi:.:' So tin: • ‘-peal of the Cotton Excise Duty. 
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The House also passed without discussion the Bills of Sir Alexander 
Muddiman and Mr. Tonkinsoii definint; in certain cases the rights of Legal 
practitioners to sue for their fees and their liability to be sued in respect 
of negligence in the discharge of their professional duties, and the amend¬ 
ment of the law relating to legal practitioners in respect of Vakalatnamas. 

Factories Act Amendment Bill. 

Sir B. N. Mitrn then moved condideration of the Factories Act Amend¬ 
ment Bill as altered by the Select Committee. 

Mr. Joshi, in moving to restore (.Manse V of the Bill, omitted by the 
Select Committee, said that the (Manse was not a novel one, and was 
embodied in the British Factor)' Act, and most of the Local Governments 
and Factory Inspectors were in its favour. It only naked that reasonable 
temperature should bo maintained in (ho factories, and was a healthy provi¬ 
sion which the Govornnient should not oppose, lie wondered why the 
Government had changed their intention, after they bad incorporated the 
Clause in the Bill originally. 

Mr. Kangaehariar said that he was neither a factory-owner nor a capita¬ 
list. lie was a landowner. The opr*o&itiou to the Clause did not come from 
the Government or from the fnetoiT-owncrs. It was the speaker himself 
who suggested the deletion of the Clause, it being impractical to lay down 
the standards of temperature suitable (or various localities. The matter 
should be loft to tho employois for reasnnablo h.andling. 

Mr. J'intiah expressed surprise at this divestment of tboir responsibility 
by tho Government. "1 say you are rrsponsible. Yon should be capable 
with all the assistance at your buck, to come now with an alternative amend¬ 
ment. Why consult l^cid Governnionts again and again? If T am assured 
by the G'tvernmont that duiiiig the next session a Bill will bo brought 
forward to give effect to the whole principle underlying the Clause, I 
shall be satisfied. Otherwise, I will support Mr, Joshi. It is to safeguai-d 
the labourers health that tho clause is necessary ”. 

Mr. Joshi moved two ainendmenls, disapproving of the extension of 
oxomptions, and asking for a definite provision safeguarding exempted 
workers, in the matter of interval for food and rest. Both tho amendments 
were rejeoted. 

Mr. Joshi moved another amondnioiit. lie said that exemption of 
works of coutiiinous production resulted in depriving the labou’-ers of their 
weekly rest. If employers engaged sufiicient hands it was possible to give 
weekly rest to all the men in turn. This amendment, toe, was rejected. 

The House thou passed, without alteration, the Factories Act Amend¬ 
ment Bill, as amended by the Select Ck)mmittee. 

Income-Tax Act Amending Bill. 

The House then took into eonsidcratiou Sir Basil Blackett’s Bill amend¬ 
ing the Income-Tax Act, ns alicrcd by the .Select Clommittee. The purpose 
of this Bill is to provide machii ery for tho recovoi-y of super-tax from non¬ 
residents of India with sufiicient shares in this country to warrant the 
surcharge, Tho Bill makes it incumbent upon the principal officers of 
companies, on demand from income-tax officers, to deduct from the dividends 
of share-holders the amount payable as super-tax on tho shareholders’ annual 
income. 
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Mr. Wilson and Sir Daroy Liudsay took strong exception to the Bill, 
as they maintained that it would be equivalent to the broadcasting abroad 
of the amount of an individual’s income, a point which they declared aimed 
at the very root of the secreoy whieh was supposed to surround super-tax. 
Mr. Wilson also objected to the principal officers of companies being 
utilised as collecting i^ents by the State, aitd he gave it as his opinion that 
the amount of trouble which the Bill would entail would bo out of all 
proportion to the gain. These objections, however, failed to carry the 
House and the Bill was passed. 

Other Official Bills. 

Sir B. N. Mitra moved the House to consider the Trade Union Bill 
as amended by the Council of State. This was agreed to. 

Mr. Tonkit.son moved that the T,ogai Practitioners’ Bill for removal of the 
evil of touting as amended by the Council of State be passed. This was done- 

Mr. Tonkinsou’s motion to agree to the amendment made by the 
Council of State to the Madras Civil Courts was also considered and 
agreed to. 

Sir Alexarider Muddiman moved for a .Select Committee on the Bar 
Council Bill. Ibis was passed. 

.Sir Hari Singh Oour’s Bill aineiiding the transfer of Property Act as 
altered by the Holeot Committeo, was also passed without discussion. 


DBLH!-!BTH MARCH 1926, 

Among the resolutions on the agenda paper on this day were those 
asking for a supplementary grant of Rs. 50 lakhs for the Arohaeological 
Fund; urging acceptance of the Labour eonvention regarding workmen’s 
compensation for occupational diseases ; approving the new Opium Export 
policy, urging further consideration of the proposal for Reforms in the 
Frontier Province; and regarding the Indian position in South Africa. 
In this respect Mi'. Jinnah, the leader of the Independent party, gave 
notice of an amendment almo.st following the lines on that given by Pandit 
Motilal Nehru earlier during the session, asking for a Round Table Con¬ 
ference or a deputation to wait on the British Qovornment, and urging 
disallowance of the Anti-Asiatic Bill by His Majesty’s Government. 

The Archaeological Fund. 

Mr. BHORID moved for a suiiplementary grant of Rs. 50 lakhs in respect 
of Archaeology. Ho roforro<l to the discoveries made in the valley of Sind. 
These discoveries nnabled the Oovernmont to put in the current year’s 
budget a sum higher than last year’s. There was a large avenue which 
promised to lead to a knowledge of a period in human history probably 
never before reached. If any serious impression had to be made on the 
problem by Sind and Baluchistan discoveries, it was clear that there must 
be also fixity and continuity about the grant, enabling programmes to be 
carefully planned and thought out for systematic execution. The Director- 
General of Archaeology had estimated a bigger amount but in the end, it 
was agreed, that a fixed sum of 2i lakhs a year would suffice. The sum of 
fifty lakhs would be placed with a Board of Trustees who would directly 
finance the work of excavation. 
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Mr. BANGACHABIAB said that though ho sympathised much with tho 
motion his heart was gainst it. He oonsidered it would be an unpardonable 
sin to spend 60 lakhs when more urgont problems of direct economic benefit 
to the people were awaiting solution. This expenditure might therefore 
wait 

Sir Basil BLACKETT assured that the Government were not anxious 
to bustle the Assembly into giving the grant against their judgment, but he 
pointed out that the demand for Archaeology had not been put before the 
House in oonnectioii with voting up to now. If the House was opposed to 
giving fifty lakhs as a permanent fund, then it must agree to Bs. 2} lakhs 
for the next financial year. But he asked tho House to consider the benefits 
of creating a permanent fund. 

Colonel Crawford, speaking on behalf of the European non-oflScial 
members, expressed sympathy with the object of the Finance Member, but 
said he would oppose tho motion on principle, because the House must 
not surrender the right of examining expenditure annually. They would 
be prepared to grant Bs. 2i lakhs a year. He hoped tho Archaeological 
Department would sell its own photos to newspapers, both in India and 
abroad, and make revenue from this source, and that some method would be 
devised to get contributions from tourists. 

Sir P. S. Shivaswami lYEB said there wore so many competent objects 
that it was difficult to find which one should be given preforenoo. He was 
all for archaeological research, but he hoped the Finance Member would 
withdraw the motion for an endowment fund, and bo satisfied with an 
annual grant of Bs. lakhs. The speaker would like more attention being 
paid to fine arts. 

Tho Chair suggested that, in view of the opinion in tho House, some 
member might move that the demand bo rodneod to Bs. 2i lakhs. 

On Mr. Bamaehandra Bao and Mr. Jinnab pointing out the irregula* 
rity of this course. Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer did not move this amendment. 

Mr. BHOBE, replying, attempted to remove the fears expressed by 
some members which, he said, had no basis. The proposed fund did not, in 
any way, deprive other beneficent activities of necessary funds, and he showed 
hovt. research and educational institutions bad been receiving progressively 
inereasing grants. This year 4i lakhs were being granted to Universities 
over and above the current year s grant. Next year it would be Bs. bj lakhs. 
It was open to the Universities concerned to make a good cose for more 
money. He announced that the Grovernment was contemplating a five 
years’ programme for advancement and expansion of education under the 
central charge. He hoped tho members would allow an annual grant for 
archaeology, because this also had an educative value and would make 
India have her proud place in tho community of nations. 

The original proposal of Mr. Bbore for a 50 lakhs ftind was rejected 
by the House. 

Geneva Labour Convention. 

Discussion was next resumed on Sir B. N. Mitra’s resolution for ratifica¬ 
tion of tho Geneva Labour Conforonoo Draft Convention regarding work¬ 
men's compensation for occupational diseases. 

Mr. Joshi moved an amondmotit for tho ratification of the conventions for 
equality of tre.atmejit for nation.al and foreign workers regarding workmen’s 
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oomponsation for accidouts and for ocoupatioual diseases, night work in 
bakeries and recommendations regarding minimum scale of compensation. 

Sir B. N. Mitra, in reply, said that if all labour codes were adopted in 
India, irrespective of the conditions prevailing in the country, all industries 
would be killed, and there would bo no labourer for him to protect The 
Government of India was, however, adopting the conventions it could give 
effect to. Mr. Joshi’s amendment was rejected and the original resolution 
was passed. 


Government’s Opium Policy. 

Sir Basil Blackett thou moved the official resolution for the progressive 
reduction of exports of Opium except for strictly medicinal or scientific 
purposes, with a vion to extinquish exports within a definite period. 

Sir Basil BLackett, in moving the resolution, traced the policy of the 
Government s:nco 1911-12, and pointed out that, whereas the revenue from 
this source was^ ten crorcs then, it was now two croros. But the Government 
were prepared to sec the extinction of oven this revenue, in order to meet 
tho international obligations imimsed on this country by the Hague Conven¬ 
tion. They had recently been considering the extension of the system of 
direct sale so as to cover all their exports, and an agreement on the point 
was boing signed with ludo-Chiuu, which was a largo purchaser from the 
Calcutta auctioiial system. Tho Oovornment had undoi-taken tho obligation 
to give their bfst assistance in preventing stnuggliug of opium from becoming 
a dangei', The Govornmout would automatically, limit export year by year 
until it was finally ceased. Let tho Assembly agree with the Government 
in trking fiiiall} from the State the responsibility of tho Government in 
the matter of export of opium, ior undosirablo uses in the Far East. 

Tho resolution was agreed to. 

Reforms for the Frontier Province, 

Oil tho resumption of tho doliato on Reforms for tho Frontier Province 
(See p, 193), Raja Ghazufarali and Mr. Jiniiab asked the Government of its 
policy, for the present position w.as likely to ernbittor the feelings between the 
Hindus and Muslims on the Frontier by the latter taking Hindu opposition 
to their demands as standing sololy in their way of advancement. On the 
other hand, it ivas tho Oovornmont th.it hail not made up its mind. 

The debate could not lie. finished on this day, and tho House adjourned 
to met again on tho next day, the 19TU MAKCH, when Sir Alexander 
MUDDIMAN, ill a long speech, gave out the Government’s policy regarding 
the extension of the Rofoims to tiie Frontier Province. 

Sir AluxaeUei said tbc iii-baie liiiil bi^'ii to him of sbtorbing iiiteresl;, both for 
what had bfi'n sai I and for what had in,:. b<uu kimI. On tliu tirst day oC the debate, 
the opposite bene les wore crowded, and, though many Muslim members spuhe, uut oan 
of them brlongi'd lo the largest group in thn Uouse. it might be goo.1 party control, but 
it was not helpful '.o the tluvernuieut ueindies. Tunugii iliu occupants of the benches now 
vacant weiv Bileu:^ on that day, lliid,' liic-si showed (hat they took keen, even painful 
iutcicst in the ilebf.te. If one wi ii' to derive conclusion from tho speeches alone, it would 
seem that with one notable rxerptiou, the iliuilus of N'lrUiern India had no interest in 
the subject, while it was a matter of d«>'p ime.iest lo the Hindus and BmUmins 
of South India, That view would Ui entirely erroueous. The debate bad, so far, 
followed ou commnual lines, though he acknowledged that the atmosphiire in the 
House liad been proper. He. did not pioiMisi ui examine that day the larger issues to 
which the debate iiad given rise. They had not escapeil the attention of the Qovernment 
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E« congTsttnlated Sir Abdul Qnyam on the efleotivo way in which he had put forward 
hie oaee. The flawab bad proved that, if be wae a man wise in war, ho was not nnvereed 
in the wiles of parliamentary debate. The Mawab'e oaeo wae that people of India were 
granted BeCorme teoauee of their services in the War, and that the Frontier people for 
their services, should also be given the benefit of Buforms. That appeal must touch the 
heart of every Englishman and Indian. But tbe Nawab, with his knowledge of the 
local conditions, did not, the speaker was sere, in his heart of hearts, feel that the re¬ 
solution before tbe House for estensiou of tliu Ueforms on' the same scale as in other 
provinces was right. Bir. I’, B, Bivaswami Iyer read his speech with such rapidity that 
the speaker could not fully appreciate it There must be something which must have 
stirred the judicial training and long executive experience of Bir R B, Bivaswami to let 
emotion have the mastery over him in the prcaeutaiion of his case. There wore reasons 
which made the Qovornmenl very cautious in arriving at a final conclusion in this matter. 

Proce^ing, the Home Hember stated tlic position of the Oovemment. Bir Denys 
Bray, being a signatory to the report, found himsell in a position that signatories to 
other reports had fonnd themselves in. But lie had managed to protect his dual position 
witli great skill. However, it was qniic otear that Bir Denys Bray signed the report in 
his own capacity, aiul not in any way as representing the Ooverument. As the House 
was aware, the Government had definitely turned down tlie question of amalgamation 
of tbe Frontier ProviucR with the Punjab. Tbe Home Member procoeded : “That itself 
is a position which has a detinite implication which, 1 hope, will not be missed by the 
House. Tbe N. W. Frontier Province will remain a Separate province, and it must 
therefore look to itself in due coarse to complete its stature as a separate province. The 
question what, if any, and in what direotion ooustituiional advance can be given in the 
N. W. Frontier Province has been, and is, under tbe consideration of the Government. 
No definite decision ou that point has been arrived at, and no detinite decisinn will be 
arrived at or announced till the Government are satisUcil that they come to a right oon- 
elusion and that the moment fur its announcement is ripe,** 

He continued t “ The attitude of tliu Government front benches must tlicrefore be 
one of neutrality. Those officials who sat behind could vote according to their inclin¬ 
ations, but they must remember that, in exercising llieir vote, they should ask lliemselves 
whether tliey were in a position to express an opinion on tbe question botore tbe House. 
Bimilarly, ail the members, and, even tiiose wito Iiad already expressed their intention 
to vote either way, slioaUl bear in mind that the question was of iirst mte importance, 
and should not give their vote lightly, but sliuuhl give due consideration to the issues 
involved. Tlie Government would give fullest cousideraiion to the views of tliis House 

Finally, Bir Alexander Muddiman dealt with Mr, Jinnab’s speeob, which, he said, 
wae admirable, bat for one nnwise remark. Mr. JinnaJi bad said “ Tliese Hindu 
organisations yet find it in their hearts to advocate a continuance of the obscurantist 
mediseval principles of Government, the bureauoratic high-handedness and the policy 
of zoolum for which the Frontier Government has been so often criticised.*’ The Home 
Member said that he was not a Frontier Officer, but lie barl visited tlie Frontier and being 
a man of peace, had observed with some horror tbe levity with which lethal weapons 
were produced there. Firearms lay about in the most unexpected places. Be continued ; 
“Bir, it is a country where life and death are very close together, and, whatever, may 
be the constitutional i^vances that may be granted in future to Hie Frontier Province, 
wc owe a debt of gratitude to that faithful baud of officers, civii and military, British and, 
Indian, who often lay down their lives, and, what may even be worse for some, spend 
their long lives in the proteotion of tliosc Marches of which tliey are such faithful 
Wardens.’’ 

Dewan Bahadur 114NGACHA111AU (Member of tbe Frontier Committee) said tbe 
commuual aspect bad absolutely no bearing ou I lie issues involved. He liad bestowal 
anxious thought to the question of Frontier reforms, as a member of the Bray tiommittee; 
and, out of ilcfurence to bis friends iii tlie Assembly end in tbe liglit of Government 
views and their action on some of the recommendations of the report, he had again 
pondered over tlio question, and hail fooud no reason to change his view. In his 
opinion, the propnsiiiou of Byed Murluza Bahib which, in cffrct, was lor a Governor’s 
province in the Frontier, was coustitulioually unsound, politically unwise, financially 
extravagant and administratively unsound. 

Proceeding, Mr, Kanganiiariar quoted tlie observations eontainal botii in the 
Majority and Minority jle|)ori8, as alsu in the Ixrok on the Frontier liy Mr. EAarcof 
Peshawar, to allow tliat the people of tlie F'rontier were one iiomogeu lus community, 
bound by nhs of blood ami economic necessities, speiiking one language and b.mnd 
.'Vise by a common irilMil law, II was to such a people on the Fronlier that Mi. Jinuai 
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said responsibie OoveruiuRot must be gltrun. He (Hr. fiangaobariar) was not opposed 
to giving Bespousible Hovurumcut to any race U it was possible, but the Ooverament 
had recognised that it was impossible to entrust the administration of the land frontier 
to a major local Qovurumeut, and the resulntion asked for a major Local Oorernment. 
Indeed, the Majority Ueport clearly stated ; “ it is inexpedient, and we make bold to say 
it is impossible, to transfer the administration from the (jovernment of India to any 
major Local fiovernmeut." Tlie resolution buiore the House was therefore, contrary to 
the accepted principle. 

Proceeding, Mr. Hangachariar referred to the linanoial position of the Frontier 
and said it only produce I 78 lakhs revenue, while a tew days before, the Assembly bad 
granted out of tne publio revenue of the country, tiO lakhs more than the Betreuchmeut 
Uommittec’s recommuiidatiou. “ As you are the watch ami ward pcopie, we are prepared 
to help you iinaucially, hut those who pay must have the controlling voice in expendi¬ 
ture.” 

(Jontiuuiug. ^Ir. Uaugacliariar explainal the various items of revenue in the Frontier 
province, am: pointed ('Ut tliut it was even less than that of a single district in bis 
province. Tne popular House liad tlieretore a duty to discharge in voting on this reso¬ 
lution. “ Let us uot exaggerate the communal aspect of this question at all. The 
communal aspect has notliing to do with it. 1 am concerned with the all-India 
aspticcof it. The records in the archives of the Fon-igu ami Political Department speak 
for themselves. I would refer to tiu; views of olficiais in the Frontier, who have 
pointed to the wa\e of fanaticism that spread over tlie Frontier in 1919-20. We have 
to recognise the facts in the interests of tlm itOU millions of the people of India. 
I respect tlie fee.ings of the people of the Frontier. I admire their faith in their own 
kinsmen, Hut, 81:', sell-iiUerest and self-prcservatiou require that we sliould uot allow this 
Froutler to be a source uF trouble to ns, 1 iiave done my duty. If the people of the 
Frontier were all 8ir Abdul Quyams, i would not have opposeil it. Bat 1 must oppose it 
because the people tbere are not fully civilised ami the system of Government proposed in 
this resolution, would bo a danger to the rest of Imtia. I waut the people in the Frontier 
to go back to the Puujab.” ( rlcs of “ No, no, no.”.) 

Sir Abdul Quyam ; If you give us Kefoims, then our local Council wonld send men 
better than Sir Abdul (juyaiu, to vote with you io your lobby bore, 

Mr. Uangachtiiar : 1 don’t want chat kind of vote, I say that if you ate given 
Self-Government Ihere wid iie mote local feuds among the Ebans themselves. The 
protection affordoil 10 Hindus I here is bi'Caase these Hindus attach themselves to Khans. 
My cry is ” Go back to tlie I’auisli, and get advaiioement and learning and civilisation” 

Col. GII)Nt!!^' buppurred the reholutiou wbieh, lie said, was the fouebstone of 
the feeling bet wet n Uindus ami Mussalmans on the question of Keforms, Reconsidered 
Sir Alexautler Mmldimau’s warniugas very timely, bur. lie bail considered tbe proposition 
and given ids t’lrdgo to vote for tin; resolutiou. ur. Uangaebanar ha<l referred to 
the extra expi mlinire. Hut who got 1 he bcitelit out of it J 

Mr, Raiiga.diaii.'ir ; That Is what I ask yon Isi consider. 

Col. Gidm-y ; The Froulier is the gateway, and we must pay for it. I am glad that 
my European friends have alreiuly promised their votes. 

Dr. Sir H. S. GOUH quoted from l.orit OursonV ilespatoh and the Seoretary of State’s 
views, whicli laid down rhar, wiiile croaruig a separate Frontier Province, tbe Frontier 
policy shall lemaiii uiulcr the direct charge of the Central Government, and that it should 
not involve any adi ifional cost. Tho day before the House ivjected the proposal to set up 
an Archmiogical Fund, because it did noi. waut tlie proposed Board of Trustees to nsnrp 
the function of the Assembly in the dis|ioiial of extHmiliture. He asked, how the House 
could to-day agree Co VOIR annually uioiiey for a deriolt province without having oontroi 
over its expeudiiuu'-. Then, again, only two yiotrs ago, a public meeting at Peshawar 
oppo8i-.ll the intro iu-itlon of elections in Uhlrict Hour-I.s. 

Nawab Alvtul Qayuiii, interrupting, explaim-d lliat, what they wanted was that the 
elective system shouid lirst lie intreduci.-d in .Mnnieiimlities. 

Dr. Guur tlianked the Na-vab for the iiiterrupti-'n, which put tho position very 
fairly. All ov.-r In lot, before tho Uefi-rms were intr-HlucivI, the experiment of elections 
was tried in Munieipaliti-'K. 

Sir Alslul Qayum ; We want lirst the raoU>i;r tliat will pro luce children. 

Dr, Gear I eld I mt, if to-ilay, the Frontier w.is given Ui-forrus, to-morrow Belu- 
chistan wonld ask (or it. 

Nawab Abui Qayum ; Yes, and tbe tribal area too later on. 

Dr. Goar ment om-d that tiiere w.:re. on (he Frontier, Paiajamba parties. 

’l-J 
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Nawtib Abdul Qaynm, thumping hie table, declared : " Ton have the wont Farajambae 
in tbie Houee.” 

Concluding, Dr. Oonr eaid that the extension of Bcforms to the Frontier would involve 
amendment of the Government of India act. He spggested that, when the Bojal Com* 
mission came, it should not ignore the Frontier, He expressed surprise that Colonel 
Oidnejr, who opposed the Reforms for Frontier in 19Sil, supported it now. 

Sir Denys BRAY, in replying to the debate, said that Bandit Malaviya bad faced the 
issue boldly, but bad misrepresented facts in raking up ghastly memories. Sir F. 8, 
Sivaswami Iyer bad also spoken like Bandit Malaviya with conviction, but the speaker 
would suggest that Sir F. S, Sivaswami Iyer should leave his text books and blow out 
bis midnight lamp, and proceed to Fesiiswar, where he would iind many of his cobwebs 
blown away, and would revise his opinion about the iine Frontier men, Mr. Banga* 
ohariar’s speech was powerful. It deservr-d and itrrieed, commanded, close attention. 
Mr. Bangachariar accepted the opinion of a Collector' in the Frontier against the 
Reforms. Would be accept the uplniorr of the Collector of Taniore sgairrst any arlvance 
in Madras ? 

Mr, Bangachariar : We have ua laml on the Frontier of 700 miles and fanatical 
tribes. 

Sir Denys Bray : You forget ihere is no Frorttier more vulnerable than the Madras 
Coast lines. It is the Ilrilrsh Navy that pioircis it. Who pays the mighty bill for the 
protectiorr of the coast line of Madras? Does the British Ravy dictate what Reforms 
Madras should have f Why then talk of the Frontier delicils ? it is not only the British 
Ravy, but the Notth*Wcst Frontier that enables him lo forget this vital factor in Indian 
life. The Frontier people arc more homogeneous than the people in any other I'lovince, 
The Frontier is free from nntonchabiiity, that most awful example of man’s inhumanity 
to man, that negation of all that is best in democracy. The Foreign Secretary, how¬ 
ever, commended Mr, Bangacliariar’s speech to Mr. Jiunah, who seemerl to think that the 
problem was so easy and so simple that a tkeision should nave kiKin arrived at long ago. 

The Foreign Secretary next dealt willi the financial tlifficulties, and invited Mr, 
Bangachariar to study with linaucial tulvisers the figures for provincial as a|>art from 
Imperial concerns. lie asked the Ilonsu not lo see the problem from the spectacles of 
M^ras Members, Sir F. S. Sivaswami Iyer bad the excuse that ho did not go to the 
Frontier, Mr, Bangachariar had not such an excuse, though he too paid only a flying 
visit. The speaker asked Mr. Bangachariar again and again to go to tho Frontier 
Frovince, He declared. “He will then tee tbtie people, in a sense, more homogenous 
than the people In any other province of India. There are no submerged classes, 
no cntouchabies. Let him go tlieri', and learn a lesson. The frontier is Deo from 
nnti nobability, that most awful example of man’s inhumanity to man, that 
negation of all that is best in democrat^. On the Frontier he will find none of it. 
There men are called upon to do slciu duty." One argument particu'arly jaried on tho 
speaker's ear. Ho was toUl that lx cause the Frontier people belonged to the same race 
«s Indian and because they had ties of race with the tribal area and Afghans, 
therefore, they should not liave Reforms. That was indeed a devastating argument. 
Be asked whether the Hindus, Buddhists or Mongolians abutting on the independent 
Hindn Buddhist or Mongolian States, were not to have Ueforms because of that fact. 

Mr. Bangachariar : I say let them not have it as an isolated bvdy. Let them have 
it with the Fnnjab. 

Sir Denys Bray : My friend made one constructive suggestion. He had tabled an 
amendment, but, he has decided to keep silent over it. 

Besointion Carried. 

The President read out the resolution and the amendments, but put to vote the main 
resolution of Mr, Syed Murtaza first, and declared it carried, the dissentients not claiming 
A division. 


Mercantile Marine Report 

After the “ Frontier resolution ” was csrried> a large number of 
membersi especially Mahomedansi loft tho Chamber. At this stage Sir P. S. 
Sivaswami lYEK moved the following resolution :— 

“ This Assembly recommends to the GoveruorGeneral-in'Council that 
he will he pleased; (a) to recognise the need for the training of Indians for 
iiautical careers, and encouraging the oieation of an Indian Mercantile 
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Marina, (b) to accept the policy and measures recommended by the Indian 
Mercantile Marine Committee, (c) to take early stops foe the training of 
Indians in a suitable training ship in Indian waters, for the provision of 
facilities for their further training as apprentices in Mercantile Marine ships, 
and for their employment after the completion of training, (d) to arrange 
for the establishment of primary nautical schools in selected maritime stations 
and the introduction of Marino engineering as a subgoGt of instruction in 
the Engineering College at Shibpur, and (e) to announce his intention to 
adopt, in the near future, a system of licensing in respect of the coastal trade 
of India. 

In moving the resolution, Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer reviewed the various 
recommendations of the Mercantile Marine Committee, as also Captain Sayer's 
on the question of a traiuing'ship. Ue did not wish to go into the question 
of reservation of coastal trade, but wanted the Coveriirnent to adopt, in future, 
the system of licensing in respect of that trade. He also urged on the 
Covornmeiit the necessity of giving training in marine engineering and 
suggested that the Sibpur Gullogo be chosen fur the purpose rather than a 
oollego in Bombay or in Karachi. 

The PBbiSiDMNT suggested to the Government and to the House that 
discussion on controversial matters contained in the resolution be post* 
poned, so that agraoment could bo arrived at on the non-ooutroversial items. 

Sir Chari!8 IKHKS said ho was going to move an amendment to that 
effect. On tho question of the reservation of coastal trade, tbero had been 
a good deal of propaganda, i'ho Government bad to devote a long time 
for the consideration of this important question. He was prepared to 
admit the principle of rosorvatioii on national considerations, but he want^ 
to place before tho House certain eoonomio disadvantages. Indeed, long 
before the report of tbo Morcautilo Marine Committee was published, there 
were requests irom Bombay and Calcutta for reservation of inland naviga' 
tioii. Ill this connection, ho explained the experience of other countries. 
First of all, there would be flag discriniiuotioii, which would bo opposed to 
tho fundamental principle of Empire policy. There was no flag discrimination 
in the ooascal proviiioii of Australia. * Franco’s reservation of coastal trade 
gave rise to complaints from Algiers. When the experiment was made in 
Australia, tho President of tho Australian Tariff Board stated that it 
involved additional expenditure and the President of tbo Assooiated 
Chambers of Cominorco there puiiited to tbo diminution of facilities for 
shipping making forwai-d business impussible. Reservation would also 
moan Govorumout control which in turn, meant inelasticity, which was 
dangerous in shipping business. 

Proceeding, Sir Charles limes quoted figures to show that in India 
reservation wuuid have the effect of enhancing tho freight on 'oil, coal, rice 
and food-grains and all the necessary commodities. Not only would there 
bo ourtailment of shipping facilities but rosorvatiuii of traffie would prove 
very detrimental to the traffic of Burma anil Bengal. There would bo no 
iustifioation for doing it. At the siwne time, what tho Government were 
prepared to do was to seriously take up tho question of training deck 
officers and to go into it with a departmental coniinitteo. Tho quostiun for 
tho House to (looido was who! her they should have a training ship in Indian 
waters or send boys fo I'higland. If tho House wished the former, then it 
must realise the difficulties. There was always the doubt whether Indian boys 
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Df the required type from tbe middle olaues, vould come for training in this 
hard line which would at the most offer salaries of not more than about 
Bb 800 at the top of the service. Sir Charles Innes favourably commented on 
the alternative scheme of Captain Sayer> namely, sending boys to England for 
training there. If the House was for establishing a training ship in Indian 
waters, then there was the H. M. S. “Dufferin” which was the most 
suitaUe ship, but the Asembly must give power to the Government to 
elaborate their plans. He therefore moved that consideration of the various 
items of the resolution be postponed till the September session, but that, 
in the meanwhile. Government bo authorised to start the scheme for 
establishment in Indian waters of a training ship for deck officers. 

This amendment of Sir Charles limes to tbe original resolution was 
accepted and the Assembly adjourned. 


DELHI—22ND MARCH J926 
Emigration to Guiana 

At the next sitting of the Assembly on the 22nd March, Mr. BHOBE 
moved tbe House to approve the draft notification specifying the terms 
and conditions on which emigration for the purpose of unskilled work 
shall be lawful to British Guiana, and recommending to the Government 
to publish it in the “ Gazette of India.’’ 

Mr. Bhore briefly recalled the history of the proposal which had now 
resulted in the draft notification which combined with the assurances given 
by the British Guiana Government constituted, he ventured to say, as 
complete a safeguard for intending colonists as could reasonably be expected. 
What would interest the House most was that tbe rights of Indians as 
British subjects bad been safeguarded. The British Guiana Declaratory 
Ordinance of 1923 gave the Indian the same rights and status as any other 
British subject. Ho further felt that the scheme opened up a bright future 
for some in this country, who would, otherwise, be condemned to a hopeless 
prospect in life, due to circumstances over which they bad no control and to 
the operation of iron customs and social disabilities which stood against them. 
The notification would enable the Government also to improve considerably 
the lot of some of the Indians already settled in British Guiana. lastly, 
be recommended its adoption, because be saw in it an exodus of the sturdy 
Indian peasantry, tbe vision of a greater India beyond tbe seas, won 
not by force of the army, but by the honourable labour of the industrious 
and intelligent citizens of India. 

Mr. JOSHI wanted information about broach of contract of service, 
which, in his opinion, should not be regarded os an offence. A recommenda¬ 
tion had already been made to repeal legislation penalising breach of contract 
of service. He was not against emigration into British Guiana, and the 
scheme propounded was quite good. But be wanted to impress on the 
Government that it was necessaiy to insure that the people who went there 
got enough educational facilities and that education was promoted on sound 
lines in all the colonies where Indians emigrated. He also wanted tbe 
Gkivemmeut to give some assurance that facilities would be provided for 
promoting organisation of workers. Mr. Joshi also desired that colonisers 
should be given facilities for acquiring land. He pleaded for the appointment 
of an agent to look after the interest of tbe Indian colonists. 
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Dr. Dunta said he had visited mauy colonies, and in some of them, 
the condition of the agricultural labourers was much better than in India. 
He would insist on bettor facilities for education of Indian children. What 
he wanted was education, more education, lie asked Mr. .fosbi whether it 
was not possible for the Servant of India Society to go there and help the 
authorjties. Continuing Dr. Dutta Siiid that there was a movement to 
reserve certain couiitries for White people. The movement had spread to 
several continents. He thereioro particularly welcomed the prospect of a 
vigorous Indian Colony being cstablisberl under the British Flag in South 
America and he hoped there would Im the best type of colonists who 
would uphold the traditions of their country. 

Mr. BHORK was very gratified at the reception to bis motion, and gave 
Mr. Joshi and Dr. Datta sympathetic assurance ou the points raised by them 
which, be said, had nut been overlooked by the Government. Finally, Mr. 
Bhore assured Or. Datta that the question ol appointing an Agent was 
receiving earnest oonsideration, and that, until every condition laid down 
bad been satisfactorily fulfilled by the Jiritish Guiana Government, not a 
single colonist would be allowed to leave the liulian shores. 

The House then passed the notification without alteration amidst 
applause, and adjourned. 


Government Statement on the South African Issue 

0BLHi-24rH March j926. 

This (lay wti, till-U m. business MUing u( (in-iiHii wi-.-ttlipr session of the Legislative 
Assembly. After iutpriicllai«iiis liir I'rusid.mt eiUliHl u|»iu Mr. Jiuoab to move his reso* 
lotiou on Mouiii Afrius. 

Sir Ali-xiiuder MUODIM AN rose to crsvi- the iuiluiginice of the J're»iiicut suit the 
llouso to make a, tlulriuvut ou tliu Soulli Afilciiit iH>hii lOii. 

The I'rosideiit said he could nmki- u stul.-mciil oiiiy wilh lliu uoiisont of Mr. Jiuiiali. 

Ml. Jiuuaii ,aid ho wus iigrotahli- to iiiwt liu llovi-ruint-iu, iiltluiugb tlio Govurumont 
did not nu'ct ihoir tvishes nii some occitsions. 

Sir Aluxauder Muddimsn, iu advisiitg Mr. -Jiiiiwili not to make hii. motion, said :— 

My gruuu.i ill Ufkiiig leave 10 uutko this »iul< immi is, that tho manor whioli may 
comi: under the tounii-eruliuii of tills IIoUho is <1110 of the i;i'i>ato.><t importance, uu which 
1 do not think tlic.: : is any diffeioiicc of opinion us to tho object to bo achievcil, ou 
tbe part, ritbrr ot tlie Governineiit or of auy side of the House or Ibo poople of India 
generally. 1 am, at any rate, eoiiviiicul iliai, au regards the mover of tiieresolu* 
rion, his oue oojeci is to stivrigilieii aud not to weak.-u tho bauds of tbe Govurumout. 

“1 should Ilk: to make uiy own posiiiuii as ihu I.eadur ot the House clear. The 
resolution (>n toe paper to-day in ilio ii.'ime of Mr. Jinuali is to fultil a pledge I gave on 
tb<> 28th January last wlieu I said iho discussion ol the. luoiiou and anieudineuts ou tbe 
fisiier will, in tho ciushlered upiiiiim of luetyovriiiinout ol India, prejudice the position 
in South Aiiica, wIi'O'o uegotiathms aie at a very doliisttc aii.l critical stage. Since then 
tbe matter was raised in tlio House of iuirds on the C8th February, and Lord Olivier, in 
withdrawing his mol ion, made the follovviug remark, to nliioli 1 n-isb to draw attention: 
‘The steps wliicb liare been taken by tbe Viueioy, iu coiisultaiiun with the Secretary of 
Stale, havo, crrtaiii.y, impiuved the siiuuiioG in so far as iliey have uoubled the whole 
priuuiplo of the niii to be disouBWHl i and, aflei we know llie resuit of these stejis, 
then, 1 entirely agree, tin time will ariive. it n(s:essary, ur press upon His Majesty’s 
Govi rnmeut to - an^ furiher dischisuros of their imlicy aiul intentions.’ Un that statement 
Lord Olivier wi-hdi'i.-w the metion. Now, Sir, the position with regard to the Select 
Committee which, ss the House knows, ia sitting iu South .Africa is precisely the same 
as when tbe House of Loids pustjioiud the disvu..>si.>u. The Select Coinuiittee is still 
sitting aud is still at the stage of luariug witnesses. The report is not expected 
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before tbe end of the month. The pnbluhed correepondenoe, I think, shows, to the 
sais&kotion of the Honse, that the Government of India have done everything in 
their power to represent the Indian case and to secnre an acceptable settlement. 1 
shall aA the Uonso to accept my assurance, althongh 1 do not think it is necessary that 
I shonld say so as His Hxoellency the Viceroy has already spoken on this point. 
However, 1 renew the assurance that the Government of India will continue to spare 
no effort to srcnre that the Asiatic Gill is not proceeded with and to effect an equitable 
settlement of the other (oints at issue, 

1 feel sure that the discussion at this stage of a certain clause of the resolution on 
the paper (the clause relating to veto) cannot be helpful, and may seriously jeopardise 
any prospcm» there may still be of a satistactory settlement, 1 am confident that no 
member of this House and in particular the member in whose name the resolution stands 
will contribute to such a result by any action ou his part. I, therefore, ask him, after 
having beard my statement, not to make the motion.” 

Ur. JINN AH said that he fully realised the position that was facing them at the 
present moment. On the 17th Kebruury, Dr. Malan made a statement (which he read 
out) wherein Or. Malau had acknowledged the intensity of the feeling in this country 
and among the Indians in South Africa, whose vested rights were in jeopardy. Further, 
Dr. Malan had stateu tliat the Union Government was adopting an unusual procedure 
in asking the Select Committee, before the secoml reading, to reopen the principle nnder- 
lying the BUI and hear the point of view of the Indiana in South Africa and of the 
Government of India, Mr. Jinnuh said tJiat lie fuUy recognised that the Select Committee 
had not concluded its labours, and hail not sobmiUed its report, and, to pat it in the 
legal iangnagu, the matter, therefore, was snh-judice. Nothing was further from his 
mind than to weaken the Government or tlieir position in relation to the negotiations 
that were going on. 

He continued : ** 1 shall be the last person to do anything which might enable the 
Government (o say that, because of our action, wc lust this batUM,--if for no other reason 
for tbe one reason that we, ou this side, do not like giving the slightest occasion to the 
Government by doing anytiiiug which might be said to be frustrating the object the 
Government of India had at heart. I am in this diffieult and delicate position. I have, 
therefore, no itesire to move this resolutiou at this moment.” 

Ur. Jinnah, however drew the attention of the Government to one point in Dr. 
Malan’s statement, that the Bill must go through the Union Parliament before the end 
of this session wiilch ends in May. Xhe Government of India wore doing their best, 
and there was complete agreement in that object. But supposing tbe Anti-Asiatic Bill 
passed through the Union Parliament, where would the Assembly stand 1 The House 
would be deprived of the opportunity of expreming its opinion and of making its recom¬ 
mendation particularly in respect of the last clansu of tbe resolution, regarding disalJow- 
anoG by the King. He, therefuie, asked the Government that, this being a matter ot 
most vital importance, and knowing the intensity of feeling in tbe country, the Govern¬ 
ment should go to the length of calling a special session of the Legislative Assembly at 
an early date, ami give tbe Hooso an opportunity for expressing its views, in thu event 
of the case being lost by the Government of India. 

Bit Alexander Mnddiman thanked Mr. Jinnah for taking a statesman-likc view, and 
he thanked him mnoli more, on behalf of the people of India, whose interests, utberwise, 
would have been seriously prejudiced. On the real issue, tbe speaker could not just 
now express an opinion, but he was mote optimistic than Mr, Jinnah. As regards 
calling a special session, he could not give any undertaking. Mr. Jinnah well knew that 
the calling of a session rested with the Governor-Geniiral, and it was in tbe bands of a 
Governoi'-Gcneial who liiid not yet arrived in this country. He, however, promised to 
lay before Lord Irwin this debate at an early dabi after his arrival. 

Before adjaurniag the House sine die the President remimled the members of the 
Governor.Oeneral’s message summouiiig them next day to a joint session. (See Procci*d- 
ihgs of the Council of State.) 



The Cotincil of State 

CELHI—FEBRUARY- MARCH 1926. 

Viccroy’ji AdiireBB. 

On the 9TH FEBRUARY His Kiceileiicy the Victtroy atUlresseil the reconstUuteil 
Connell of State, wrlcominK tlifi mcmbi'rs at tlie beginning; ol their SuMiioii. 

The Viceroy liatl satnc iuiporiunt aiuiouucemciits to make to the Conuoil, but 
these were presaKetl by a review of matleiB of general interest. It was generally 
expected that H.s Etcelleucy wouM not be able to add much to what he said on 
the South Africtn ((uesrion wlieii he aildrcBi.nl the members of the Legislative 
Assembly on the 20th .lauuary Iuni. All that the Viceroy wu» able to do at this 
critical iuncinrc n the iiugotiations with the lluion doveiiunent was to issuc a further 
appeal for <xmti toed trust in Ihe efforts of the Indian Ooverumeut to secure a decision 
on the subject atxMiptablc to Indian sentimenr. He tiuk tlie itpportunity, howt'vrr, of 
thanking Ibu menbers of the Lower llnusc fur ptMtpnning their iliscussion on the question 
and of reiterating his assurance that l.iHdoveruiuent was taking every step which, to the 
best ol its judgment, waa calculated to assist in arriving at a satisfactory settlement. 

After referi.ng to the itoyal Cummissliin on Agriculinrr, His ICxculleiicy referred 
to the decision of His Majesty's (l.ivernin-ut to cn'ate an Indian Navy on tlic lines laid 
down by thu Du)arlm«uiul ('omiiiitteo which sat under i he presidentship of the late Lord 
liawlinson. His Excellency declared that tlu- inennatiou of tlie Indian Government to take 
concrete measure) was streiigtlieued by the strong recommendations made by the Mercau* 
tile Marine Conmittee to retirgunise tlie lu-yul ittiliau Marine on the lines ol a combatant 
naval service. India is now ahie to enter npou tlie lirst. stage of her navui development 
and to look foiward to the day when she wiii be uhie to uiviertaku the duly of her own 
uavai defence. His KxceJieuoy also deciared that from the very lirst the Indian Kavy was 
to be a wa-gO'iig ioroe, with a deliuito rolu to uudertako ami with a sphere of ntility 
already marked cut and uppruvivl. 

The remain ler of Ills Kxcellcncy's spm-cli conccmisl tlie Guvemment’s tutnre policy 
in regard to opium, tn respect to which Certain misiihcations have been mode which 
will eusur.- that India canies tint its iniernutioual obligations in tlic largost measore 
possible. Expo: Is ol opium from Imiin are to U; pii.grrssivi'iy rciinced so as to extinguish 
them altogethci within a deriultc time, with the exemption, of course, of a small quantity 
required lor medicinal purposes. It is furilnu'pnqKtscil to sus)Maid the system of auction 
sales as soon as agreements tor direct sate nr>-negotialeil with Kieucli ludo China, and 
His Kxcelleiioy intiiiiaicd tliat a riMiIutioii on this sulijcct would shortly be placed before 
both the Houses ol tlie Legislature. 

Workmen’s Conipeusiition, 

The tiist business sitting of tlie Council of State was held on the IOTH FEBRUARY 
with Sir lleurj MoncritiT-Smitti in the iMiair. Alter interiK'liarioiit, Mr. Ley moved 
an official resoiuiion for tlie rati ticatiuu of the tit aft convention of the 7th International 
Laboni Confenmes eonceiuiiiy workmen’s <HHut«ubatinn for occupational diseases. The 
motion was adopted without discussion. 

The l.ac liiilUhtiy. 

Mr, (Miadwick moved an official rrsoiuliou providing for the Rontinnancu till tho 
3lst Uecemher 1931, of the imposition ol the duty on lou exported fi'om British India. 
He poiuti'il out that the revenue would he devotivl to H'Menlthe research ami iinprovunient 
of the cultivati-ju or lac. If the case for the iinpos.iiou of the duty was strong four 
and a half ytars ago it was stronger tiMlay, and ihi uenl for its coutuiuaiicu was very 
great in view <.f the competition in ilie truile. After com.ullui.iou with tlie Government 
of Bihar and Orieita a site was selecied close to Uunchi wlie.rc research work would bo 
carried out. Cunrinuity in this work was iRCessary in the interests of thu imlusiry. The 
lesoiuiioii, if rasssii, would he a iiii.vsage >)f eiicooritgemiiit lo tlie Lac Assouiatiim whicU 
was ongagid in grappling witli the p-obiem... ol '.he lac tiiule. The resolution was carried. 
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Boyal Commiasion on Agrioultare. 

After a recess of four days the Council re-assembled on the JSTH FSBWAFY when 
Hr. & C. BOY urged the GoTernment to lay on the table the correspondence that 
passed between the Government of India and the Secretary of State and the 
Provincial Governments on the question of tlie appointment of the Boyal Commission 
on Agriculture. Hr. Boy said his motion contained a request for the publication of the 
correspondence that h^ passed btttwceu tho Government of India and the Secretary 
of State because the correspondence with Local Governments had already been' published. 
His other object in adapting this well-known Parliamentary procedure was to secure 
for the Council an opportnnity to express it views on the scope of the Commission without 
prejudicing tho success of its task. The opiiiiuus of the Local Governments showed that the 
initiative for the appointment of the Commission came from the Government of India, or it 
might be that it came from the Secretary of State, but it certainly did not come from the 
Provincial Governments. The Bombay Government had complained of financial stringency 
and stated tliat while they welcomed, in several respects, the appointment of the proposed 
Commission, they felt bound to point out that the full measure of its benefits might be 
lost to the Province by their inability to apply or follow up the results of the enquiries. 
The Bihar and Orissa Government slated that owing to local circumstances the problems 
under consideration vaiie<l eouriderably in tlie difierent provinces and it was desirable 
that the Oummlssiou should refiort separately on the ciicamstanuvs of the main divisions 
of the country in the same way as was done by the Sugar Committee. If the recom¬ 
mendations of the Commission were to be of practical nse they must be supplemented by 
specific advice as to the special measurtis required in different parts of India which bad so 
far developed on different lines. 

Ur. Koy admittea that against ihcsit views there was approval from some other Pro¬ 
vincial Governments, but, as obsurved by tiw Vnlled Provinces Government, they did so 
because they were assuteil that tlie Uiuisterial sphere would be left untouclied, a» also the 
important questions of land revenuo, tenancy and assessment. Was the Govornmeut right 
in appointing a Commission with the soopc of onquiry so restricted 1 This raised tho 
question of the powers and privileges of this House. 

to September last, in answer to Hr. Banga lyor in the Assembly, it was stated by Hr. 
Bbore that a special commission was not in the present circumstances considered neces¬ 
sary, but the Government of India addressed LomI Governments in December asking 
their views on the need for the appointment of the Commission, He contended that in ap¬ 
pointing the Commission tlie Guvuinmeiit need not Itave consulted the provinces, but 
when they did consult then why was the Central Legislature nut consulted t 

Agriculture was the principle industry in India and by leaving out questions con¬ 
nected with revenue settlements, rent ami revenue Jcgislation and agricullnral indebt- 
I'dneSB the Government of [rnlia had not acted wisely. 

Concluding, Hr. Boy declared tliat he was not opposed to the Commission. On the 
other hand, he welcomed it, but the noble object which Lord Beading bad in mind could 
not be achieved by the manner in wliioh the Government proposed to deal with it. 

Sir Habomed HABIBULLAQ, on behalf of the Government, accepted the resolution 
in its entiiety. He bad already laid on the table the correspondence tliat passed between 
the Local Governments and the Government of India on the subject and would now 
place the correspondence that iiad passed between the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State. He met the argument of Hr. Boy that the Government of India had 
not enertained the idea of a Boyal Commission some time ago. What happened was that 
they originally proposed a Central Agricnltnrat Board but latterly revised that decision 
in favour of a Boyal Commission. 

AS regard the charge that the Legislature was not consulted, Sir Mahomed referred to 
resolutions frequently luoved in the Council of State aad the questions pot in the Assembly 
and said there was thus a clear indication of enthusiasm for definite action in the direcion 
of improving agricultural conditions in India. 

Complaints had been made that the qumtion of land revenue assessment, land owner¬ 
ship ami land tenure hail been removiKi from the scope of the enquiry. These qnestione 
were so cemplos and so complicated tliat it would not be possible for a Commission set 
up for a definite purpose to embody an investigation of such intricate matters. Four 
Provinces had alre^y introilucud legislation li^arding one or two of these sabjects, but 
these questions might be dealt with incidentally by the Boyal Commission. The Becretary 
of State in one of bis communications had stated : "I agree that the Commission oan 
not be expected to deal with such questions as the relations between landlord and tenant 
and land revenue system or irrigation charges. Nevertheless, it is inevitable that 
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witaeeses will refer to them amt the Commiagion should not, therefore, be precluded from 
examining witnesses with a view to elicit whether, and to what extent, the present 
conditions of agricnltnre are aSecteil by these matters. Althongh the Oommiraion will 
not investigate these snbiects I consider it should not be precluded from referring to 
matters directly connected with the main question under enquiry.” Thus, it would be 
seen, said the Edhoation Member, the Commission was not precluded from going into 
matters in so far as they related to the main gubject under enquiry. 

After a few more speeches the resolution was put to vote and carried. 

Travelling Allowances. 

Dr. U. KAMA U.\0 then moveil for tho amendment of the rnli^s relating to travelling 
allowances, admissible to members of tho Conneii in snob a manner as to rednee the 
period preceding the oommencemeut, and following the termination of a session for 
7 to 3 days, and to deprive non-official members of their existing option of reserving 
first class railway comiiartmunts for their personal use, and drawing the actual cost of 
reserving a compartment in liun of the travelling allowance of 1 3/S of the first-class 
fare. Mr. llama Ban thonght that the Conneii mnst pass this self-denying ordinance 
in order to show to the electorate and to the uutsido world that they were not unworthy 
of thu trust lupused in them. The. reforms were inaagnrated at a time of financial 
stringency aud retrenchment of national uxpoiiditare. 

Mr. KAMA DAK moved an amendment to the effect that members of the Conneii 
bo plac^ on the same footing as members of the Legislative Assembly in the matter of 
honours, omolumeats, an<l allowanoes. Mr. E. O. ROY opined that the proper place for 
discussion of the privileges of the Uouso was sot on the floor of the House, but in com¬ 
mittee. Accordingly, he moved lor an ai1|narnmeat of the debate s6tt (£e which was 
carried, 

Oi&clal Rills. 

Next day, the/67V the Oouucil passed five official Bills which were 

passed by the AsKemb.y. The Hecruiary ptaemi on the table tho Criminal Procedure 
Code (Amendment) Rill as passed by the Assembly the day before. No quustious were put 
by members and the House therefore pi’ocee<led with the basiuess on the agenda, 

Tho Bill I'osoliing doubts rognnliiig thu poweis of Provincial Small Cause Courts 
relating to attsohmints of immoveable properly was moved b.y Mr. 8. R. Das (Law Member) 
for consideration. He explained that a donbt arose on account of the decision of a 
Fall Bench of the Calcutta High Court. Thu Legialaturu bad not intended to give power 
to rrovinoial 8mall Cause Courts to attach property before judgment. The Bill would 
matte this point clear. The House agreed and passed the Bill witbont disonssion, 

Mr. Orerar (Huerctary, Home Department) moved the oonsiiieration of the BUI amend¬ 
ing the Criminal Procedure Jude, 1838. This, he said, was intended to remove adminis¬ 
trative iuoonveuieiices < xpuriuiiced ill the worhing of a section of the Code relating 
to the issue of process. The Rill, if passed, would reduce thu hardships felt by witnesses 
and accused. The House agreed and passed tho Bill, 

Tho Pdll doterniiiiiug the liability of certain Uovernments to taxation in British India 
of trading ovierations, which was to give effect to a resolution passed at the Imperial 
Economic Confereiico 1323, was also passed. 

On the motion of Mi. S. U. Das tho House passed the Bill amouding the Qnrdians and 
Wards Act, 1890, intended tu give ctfcct to a recommendation of the Civil Justice 
Committee empowering the transfer to subonliuate jmlgos of minor applications under 
the Act. 

Indian Delegation to the League. 

On the /77//two nou-officiat r<!8o!utiona figured 011 the agenda of the 
Council of State when it re-assembled, 

Mr, SBTHNA moved the first resolution that an Indian of suitable rank and qualifica¬ 
tion should be the loader of the delegation rnpresentiuK India at thu next session of the 
Assembly of th>’ League of Nations. He rurainded ilin Council that he had moved an 
identical resolution two years ago when Kir Maliomml Bhafi, on bohalf of the Government, 
assureil them that the proposal would receive the most careful consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment when the time for an appointment arrived. He regretted that in spite of this 
promise no action ha<) been taken and no Indian had been appointed. 

Mr. BAMADAH moved an amendment that the leader and other members of the 
delegation be appoinhvl From out of a panel of six persons to be elected by both the 
Chambers of the Central liegisUilure. 
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llr. S, B, DAS (Law Member) first explained the oonstitntional aspect. He said that 
but for the fact that India was a signatory to the Treaty she would not have become an 
original member of the League, because India was not self-gOTeming. The represen¬ 
tatives of a self-governing State must be those who represented the Government or the 
party for the time being in power iu that State. Of course, there was no legal difficulty 
in the way of that self-govcining State selecting a member of its Opposition. But 
that State had to choose a person who would follow its instructions and pursue its 
policy, otherwise there would be difficulties. In all self-governing States the delegates 
were chosen by the Executive Governments anti never from out of an elected panel. 
But India was not only not self-governing but its Ooverument was not responsible to the 
Legislature, or the people, but only to I'arliainent. From this constitutional position 
of India, anomalous though it might be, the representatives selected must be one on whom 
the Government could rely to carry out its instructions. If the Govemiuent of India 
were to send as its delegates some one who had bi^en elccteil by the Legislature or by 
the country, then the Govetnmrnt could not dischaige its responsibilities to Parliament if 
that delegate wore to pursue in ilic Assembly a policy contrary to the views of the 
Government. For this reason the Government opposed the amendment. As regards 
the original lesolntion the GovernUiont did not oppose it, lor they were in full 
sympathy with it, but he (Mr, Das) was not in a position to make a definite statement. 
The Government hoped very shortly to make an announcement. Meanwhile, he repeated 
Sir Mahomed Bhafi's asgnrauce that the Government wonld give full consideration to 
the resolution. 

The amendment was lost by 34 votes to 6 , The original resolution was then carried. 

The Propost.il Kanna<la Province. 

Dr. U. BAMA BAD then moved the second resolution for a committee of officials and 
non-officials to enquire into and sugggest nays and mtans for tho formation of a separate 
Kannada Province. Mr, UsMaDAB moved an amendment that, with a view to re-grouping 
the provinces as far as possible on linguistic basis, a committee with a non-official majority 
be appointed to enquire into and suggest nays and means for coustiintiug the Kanarose- 
speaking tracts of the Provinces of Madras aud Bombay into a separate Kannada Province. 

When put to vote both ihu amendment and resolution were lust. 


Royal CommissioDon Reforins. 

On the 18TH PEBRUARf after the presentation of the Eailway budget, Mr. P. C. 
BETHEA moved a resolution to urge upon His Majesty’s Government the appointment 
forthwith of a Boyal Commission to investigate, and enquire into the working of tbo 
present Indian Constitntion, and to formulate a scheme for the establishment of Bespon- 
sible Government in India. 

Mr. Bethna said that since the last September session of the Central Legislature, when 
the Assembly adopted the Eationalist ameuilmenl t>> the Mnddiman Committee’s resolution 
and the Council of State rejected it, the Oawupore Congress, the Muslim League, the 
Liberal Federation, the Eon-Brahmin Conference, the Christian Conference and other 
Congresses awl Conferences bad held their annual sessions in Christmas week and had 
discussed the constitutional question. The resolution was framed iu the light of the 
considered views of the different sections of Indian opinion. It bad been conceded by 
the Government that there was no legal bar to the appointment of a ^yal Commission 
at any time before the expiry of the |ierio«l of ten yctars fixed by the Act. Mr. Bethna 
contended that the working of the CoustiinUon, during the past five years, and the 
examination of the Constitution (ly tlin Muddiman Committee, had clearly shown that 
tbo Constitution bad not succeeded iu acliieving the object with which it was established. 
The failure was not due to Eon-Co-opi tatiou nor to the obstructive taotics of the Swa¬ 
rajist, but because 9 ! the defective system. There was no element of responsibility in 
the Central Government, and even the measure of ivspousibility granted to the provinces 
was stinted and not real. All the Indian Executive Councillors and Ministers who 
bad worked the Constitution bail emphasised that point in connection with the Mnddiman 
Committee enquiry, and strongly favounvl a fuitber constitutional advauco. The 
Muslim lioague, the Liberal Feiletaliou and the Indian Christian Conference and other 
political organisation had iu their respective gathering, in December last, demanded a 
Boyal Commission with a view to granting provincial autonomy and introducing an 
element of responsibility in the Central Government, 
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Proceeding, Mr, Setbna examined the general attnoephere in the country, and pointed 
out that the spirit of goodwill, friendship and co-operation shown by all the legisiatnres 
during the first tluee years was acknowledged by ibo Qovernment, Daring the last 
two years also the same spirit had been niaiiifcstuil by all the Provlnoial Councils, 
and even in the two refractory provinces of Kengal and C, P., the sitoation showed a 
decided improvement. The attitude of the Swarajists had undergone a change for the 
better, aud the Swarajists in Maharaslitra, Kerar and 0, P. b^ openly abandoned the 
policy of obstraction. True, the Oawupote Congress resolution rctornal to Civil disobe¬ 
dience, bat, in fairness to the Congress, it must be pointed unt that civil disobediunce 
was held out as a remote mode of direct action, when all other methods failMl, Kvon 
if the Swarajists were wrong, was the Oovernmeut going to make the whole country 
suffer for the sins, if any, of a single political party, a party which had really practised 
an increasing meaenre of co-operation i Mr. Sethiui appealed to the Swarajists to give np 
any idea, if they had at aii, of throwing out the budget and to judge of it on its merits. 
In other words, let them stop to eoniiuer. if they did so, they conld tell the electorates 
that the onus lay on the Ooveinmuut. On the other hand. Jet Bnglauil stoop to win 
the heart of India by appointing a Iloyal Commission whicli woulil usher in an era of 
sympathetic undeistalling and a more universal good-wiJl. 

Seth QOVIKD UAti moved his first amendment. He said tlic Swarajists did not 
believe in a Uoyal Commission, Such Commiiisiuns only meant waste of public money. 
The Indian National Congress, which rcpreseunHl tiie true public opinion in India, did not 
want a Uoyal O'lmmission. On the other bami, it liod endorsed the resolution passed 
by the Assembly on the 8th September last fm a deelaration in rarliameut emboilying, 
in the Constituthinal machinery of India, the faudamental changes outlined m the 
resolntion. His (the speaker’s) umendmeut only reiterated that demand wliich had been 
passed by an nvcrwlielming majority ia Mii' iiopuiar Chamber. If it was not accepted, 
it Would only piovc that the Ueforiiis Act wan a mockery. Mr, Srthna had stated that 
the Swarajists weri co-oporaling. That was not correct in the Swarajists’ view. There 
was nothing to ically co-o(K'ra(.e with, ilow couiil llicru be co-operation when there 
was no response from the Oovorumout f It was fur Kngland to chose whether she waute<l 
a faithful and Ccutenusl India or an India seething with disloyalty and dissatisfaction 
aud opposed to Bri-isti connection. 

Mr. DESIKAOHAUI movoil Ids nmciulmcut for a Uoyal Commission or other suitable 
agency to furmulsiu a schema of Oovurnmeiit in accordance with the recommendations 
contained in the Assembly rcscluttous. He poiniud out tiiat the scheme to be drawn up 
must introduce a large nteasure of responsibility. Utherwisi-, the attitude of popular re¬ 
presentatives ill the legi.slalures would be nothing, unt one of opposition. Even the present 
defective Oonslitutiou liiul been workrd with distinction and credit. The other provinces 
in India had also ac<)aitted themscives properly. It was true there was some trouble 
felt in C.l’. and l:••.lllgal, Those provinces ouiy showed the difficulties of working 
Dyarchy. 

Mr. UAMADA8 explained the attitude Of the Swarajists towards the resolution. 
The Swarajists, hcsitid, had b'c.u accusrvi of iiicousisienoy and vacillation in their demands 
lor Keforms, Uo repudiated tlm charges, and pointeil ont tliat, ever since the Ueforms 
Scliemo was odumlirateil, genuine puliiic opinion in India had condemned the iieforms as 
unBatisfactoiy. Tlio Swarajists enu-nsl the second Councils only to show up the preten¬ 
sions of the Uefiirms and demonstrate the uiiwurkab.tiiy of the scheme. The Ueforms did 
not place India on toe kkuI to Self-Uoveniraput, and so I’andit Motilal Nehru, their leader, 
had placed their views hclorn the lUseuibiy aud formulated the demand of the country. 
It was the demand of the country, because it was eudorseil by the Cawnpore Congress. 
In reply to the demand of Febiuary lil-AA the Uovernmeut apiioiutcd a departmental 
enquiry, which was lollowed by the Muddiinan Commiciee. When the Government tabled 
a resolution to give eifect to the Muddimau Committee Ueport, the Swarajists and other 
parties reiterated their demand, a dciuami whicli was put forward in the Council of State by 
no other than Mr. Set hna, who was asking that day oiny for a Uoyal Commission, between 
the National DemanJ of l•’e.bcaary lilSI and the Demand of the Assembly in September 
last there was no diifereuce. In both, the Swamjists iiad aiated that full responsible 
Qovctnmuub was their goal, and in both they wituleil an o.xnmination of their claims by 
an impartial agency. Tin second resolution merely explained the minimum demand of 
the nation and tiie outlines of the solicme )o lie formatted. The principal point was that 
unless the revenues of India were vested lu llie Goveiumcnt of India responsible to the 
Central Iicgislature, liierc could not lie any res|Kinsibility in the administration. Thereforo 
unless a decJaraliou embodying that fundamental change in the Constitntiou was made, it 
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was nwlMS to negotiate tor Inrther Conetitational advance. If that and other eesentlals of 
their demand were conceded, then they would agree to co-operate with the Boyat Commie- 
eion or any euitable agency in the examination of their olaime. 

The second point was that the preamble was an insult to Indian national self-respect. 
The Preamble must be changed, because the only test of fitness for Self-Oovernment 
was national cousciousness and Indians maintained that they were fit for Self-Oovern- 
ment. It, however, was not the time for repudiation of British trusteeship. He was 
content with the assertion of their fitness ami rigbt. The Act also made co-operation 
on t^ pait of Indians an essential preliminary condition of any further advance. If 
co-operation consisted in working the unworkable provisions of the Act, then Oovornment 
were asking fur the moon, The late Ur. Das in his Karidpnr speech and Pt. Hotilal in the 
Assembly bad extended the band of fellowship and honourable co-operation. The Swara¬ 
jists were ready for co-operation without prejudice to self-reliance at^ self-respect, which 
were the guiding principles of the Congress. If the Oovernment did not avail themselves 
of the ofEer of the country, and drove them to a desperate constitutional struggle, in 
which there migut be no room for co-operation, then the responsibility for the conse¬ 
quences would be entirely with the Hovernment. 

Dr. BAMA BAU, In supporting the amendment of Seth Ooviud Das, refuted the 
the Yioeroy's statement that the appoiutment of a Statutory Commission was the aspira¬ 
tion of ail in India whose avowed desire was to attain political progress by constitutional 
means. If the Viceroy meant that the Swarajists' avowi^ desire was to attain political 
pn^rcss by nnconstitntional means, it was wholly incorrect so far as their existing 
programme was concerned. If, in spite of them, any patties, in any part of the oonnlty, 
were driven, at any time, to anouustitntionsl means of attaining political progress, the 
responsibility would be wholly that of the CKivernmont. The Swarajists bad evinced 
marks of desire to co-operate with the Qovemment whenever necessary in the interests 
of the country from time to time, but the Viceroy still wanted a “ more complete lesponK." 
No self-respecting Indian, even in the “ rariiied ” atmosphere of the Council of State wonid 
make an abject surrender. The Swarajists’ attitude would depend in future on the 
I espouse of the Oovernment to the offer that bad remained open dating the last two years. 

Amendments Defeated, 

The President put the various amendments to the vote of the Hunse. Mr, Desikaebati’s 
amendment was put and lost. The two amendments of Seth Oovinda Das were also 
rejected and, on a division being called, were defeated by 37 to 6 votes. 

Home Member’s Speech. 

Disoosslon then re-staited on the main res^flutlon of Mr, Setbna. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN rose to explain the Oovernment position. He was glad 
that, in Mr, Setlina, he had a fair and reasonable antagonist, but the Home Member 
felt that Mr, Sethna’s speech adumbrated a proposition quite different from the one on 
the agenda. The resolution wanted a Uoyal Commission to be appointed immediately 
to formulate a scheme for the establishment of Besponsible Oovernment in India. That 
meant that Mr, Setbna would predetermine the issne which the Uoyal Commission 
was to come to investigate, and that he would roach at ouoe the last milestone on the 
I'oad to Besponsible Government. Mr. Setbna’s speech, on the other baud, showed that 
what he desired was merely the advancement uf the date ol the Statutory Commission. 
The Minority Beport of the Moddimau Committee bad also taken the view that, before 
fundamental changes were undertaken, an enquiry should be held. Mr. Setbna bad 
declared that they were lit Immediately for further advancement. He bad said in effect 
that they should go before an impartial tribunal. It did not ooncein him whether the 
Oovernment thought he had a good case or a bad case. Mr. Sethna’s view was that h< 
had a case which would justify an imperial tribunal to go into it. Bnt the resolution, 
continued the Home Member, asked for something different. The speaker must ther^ore 
remind the House of the exact provision of Section 81-A of the Oovernment of India Act. 
Parliament, under the Section, not only provided for a Statutory Commission, bnt for a 
machinery under the Act to examine the working of the reforms. The Section stated 
that the Commission was “ for the purpose of inquiring into the working of the system 
of Government, the growth of education and the development of representative institu¬ 
tions in British India and matters connected therewith and the Commission should 
report as to whether and to what extent it was desirable to establish the principle ot 
Bwponsible Oovernment or to extend, modify or restrict the degree ot responsible 
Oovernment then existing, therein including the question whether the establishment ot 
second obambois in the local legislatures was or was not desirable. 
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Conclodiog, the Homo Ifember oUimeri that he had not given an inooneiderate or 
hasty reply to the resolution, and that he had shutvn that, as far as the Bovemment was 
conoemed, it stood exactly whore it stood last Septeinber. It was useless to put forward 
the resolution in the terms in which the rusolution had been oouchod, He hoped the 
House would rejiKit It 

Lala BASISaRAHOAS suppurteil Mr, dctlina’s resolution. He particularly dwelt on 
the argument that India was not tit for daIf<Gl(iTernmsat, because she oouid not undertake 
national defence. He asked; When India was such a valuable market for British goods, 
when she provided an outlet for numerous Briiishurs for employment and when without 
India, there would bu no Itriiish Umpiru, was it much to ask that Britain should help 
in defending India 1 Moreover, it was in Britain’s own interest to do it. As for 
communal differences, they had been croatcti by the Government agreeing to let communal 
representation inirodncud in local bodies. 

The Maharaja of BURDWAM, speaking as an amateur surgeon, said he would try 
to diagnosu the '.liseaso of India, There wore four groups in the country. Anarchists 
and extreme Swarajist, (liku Seth Ouvindas) formed thu two groups who were tired of 
British rule. The Moderates, the third group, were not strong. The fourth group were the 
Indepcnileuls and the Nationalists, Seth Uoviudas was a lamb which allowed itself to be 
shorn by the Suarajists. But others, representing vested interests, could not and would 
not. The problem of llesponsihle Government was not an easy one, nor could Govern* 
ment ignoro vested interests and Indian Biates. He was glail because of Sir Alexander 
Mnildimau’s speech, and held that it was by working the present Act, by good-will alone, 
that the next iiistainient could be achieved. Otherwise, Parliament would have to con¬ 
sider whetliui' it slould noi withdraw even the present instalment, because it was not 
wotkeii. Hu dep.'ccatud the resolution brought forward by Mr. Sethua, and urged him 
to withdraw it, 

Mr, BETHN.V, replying to the debate, said the Swarajist indnence was waning. 
Whatever the Swarajists might do, was the. Government of India going to set back the 
hand of the clock? That would be a clear impossibility, because the Uommission 
might cither say that the slate of things roust remain as it wag or recommend an advance, 
but tliere cutld certainly bu no going iiauk. U thu Government of India wanted to 
help India's advance, tliuy could easily do that. The British Parliament was not a 
great factor, for whai. was India to the British Parliament, when, on Indian debates^ 
there was not a quornni iii I'ariiamaiit ? Transfer of power was inevitable, but let 
the Govurnment Is; g/acious and not grudge. Thu Maharaja of Bnrdwan had feared 
that, if thvre was Constitutional udvauce, vested interests would be affected by Bol- 
shuviks or otbers. But tliuy wore inviting Bolshevism by not granting further con¬ 
stitutional ailvancu. He believed that Kiiglishmen would never yield, unless they went 
on hammering, and so bu was dctermhiisl to go on hammering till a Koyal Commission 
was appointed. Ho therefore would not withdraw the resolution. 

Hir Alcxandei MUUGIMaN, iu winding up the debate, advised those who believed 
in coustitutioiial ui.vaticu to go fuiTlier with tliuir campaign, and not be satisfied by a 
few victories only Hu agrued that India was quitu sound at heart; but Mr. Setbna’s 
Commission would preiudgu the issues at slake. That was nut what was stated in the 
Government of India Aet, The iiietliud of ncceieration was by co-operation, not in word, 
but in action. It must be by a steady iMursi- of conduct that co-operation could be shown. 
Of course, thu Coaucil of Biatc had always shown co operation. He knew that the 
atmosphere in the country was getting Is-ttjr, iiut the oxisting Constitution must be 
worked for wliat I-; w-as worth, and then the tim<; would come for the next constitu¬ 
tional advancu. 

The resolution o( Mr. Sethna was lost without division. As the Swarajists were 
determined to remain neutral, Mr. Sethna did not claim a division. The Council then 
adjourned. 


Discussion on the Railway Budget. 

On tlie^OrAf/=55??£/>l/fKthe main businoss of the House was tho discussion of the 
Railway Budget. The uiajority of the spoktsnien iiail notliing but congratulations for 
the Uailway Board, whieli was lieartily thanked for the manner in whioli it had adminis¬ 
tered the railways, iml those who did raise the voice of criticism directed it not so mneb 
against the acinal Budget as to local defects in railway accommodation which had come 
within their purvic 'V. The burden of tho plaint of the Opposition was that sufficient con- 
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«ideifttion had not been given to the comfort of the third olaw paseengers, and that there 
had been diatinctione drawn in allotments for ednoation and medical arrangements. The 
claim for more rapid Indianisation of railways was naturally urged, as also the further 
reduction of long'^istance coal freights. 

Sir Arthur Froom congratulated the Railway administration on the fact that its net 

f ains were but Bs, 86 lakhs down on the year, notwithstanding the acute period of 
nancial depression through which the country had jessed. He expressed the hope that 
other Provinces would follow the lca<l of Bombay in the electrification of lines and point¬ 
ed out to the House that the retrenchment recommendations of the Inchcape Committee 
bad been surpassed by the Railway Board. 

Mr. Bamadas Pantuln struck the one discordant note when be suggested that the 
railway policy of the Government was dirocied solely in the interests of foreign capitalists 
and not in the interests of India, a charge which was streunonsly denied by both Sir 
Charles Innes and Sir Clement Hind ley. They maintaineil that the sole object of the 
Railway Board was to develop the railways in no other interest than that of India. 

Regulation of Uedical Education. 

On the 22ND FEBRUARY the Council of Slate, sat for only 16 minutes. Dr. U. Rama 
Rao introduced a Bill to regulate medical education in India. It followed in the main the 
principles contained in the British Medical Act, 1886 and was also intended to remove the 
defects experienced in the wuiking of provincial mi riical registrations. Tlie Bill proposed 
to establish qualifications in indigenous methods of trealmeut. Thn Government of 
India and various Provincial Governments, said Dr. Rama Bau, had recognised the useful- 
ness of indigenous systems of medicine and lta>l even gone to the ieugtii of establishing 
schools in important provincial centres. 

On the motion of Mr, Chadwick the Council agreed to elect a panel of eight members 
of whom six would be selicted to serve on the Centra) Advisory Council fur Railways, 
The Council then atljourned. 

Official Bills Passed. 

Next day, the 23RD FEBRUARY the Council of Htate passed six Bills and one reso¬ 
lution which the Assembly had pasted at tlic instance of Governmout. These included 
the Naturalisation Bill, Madras Civil Courts Aet Amendment Bill) and the Insolvency Bill, 
There was an iuturcstiug discussion on Mr. Crerar’s motion for the passage of n Bill 
to amend the Criminal I'rocedure Code, I8!t8, in unler to restore to Magistrates the 
discretion to send either to simple or rigotoos imprisonment persons convicted under 
Section 1U9. The Swarajists oppuseil it for the reasons urged by the non-officials in the 
Assembly. They, however, did not claim a division, and the Bill was passed. 

On Mr. Chadwick’s motion tlie Council passed a Bill extending the bounty for railway 
wagons eta. The effect of the Bill was to extend the bounty scheme to 1U87-28, A reso¬ 
lution was also passed giving supplementary assistance to the tinplato industry. 
Sir Arthur Froom held that if the iudustry could not, within reasonable time, stand com¬ 
petition, it needed no further protection. 

Official Bills. 

On the 26 TH FEBRUARY, on the motion of Mr. S. B. Das (Law Member), the 
Legal' Practitioners Act (Aroen<tment> Bill to suppress the evil of touting, was ^ssed 
with an amendment, moved by Mr. Das to Clause 2 by which " a tout will not be 
the person who procures in consideration of remuneration money from any person inter¬ 
ested in any legal business,” The remaiuder of the section was retained. This change was 
effected in accordance with a promise given in the Assembly. 

On the motion of Mr. MeWatters (Finance Secretary) the Council passeit the Bill 
providing for the validation of promissory nou-s as passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. Ley (Industries and Labour Brcretary) then moved for consideration of the 
Trade Union Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

The Council had no views to offer when the Bill was considered clause by clause. 
Mr. Ley, in accordance with a promise made to the Assembly, moved au amendment to 
sub-clause (j) of Clause 16 in order to incorporate a proviso to the effect that expenditure 
in respect of contributions in any financial year shall not at any time during the year 
ho in excess of one fourth of the combined total of gross income accrued to the general 
funds of an union and of the balance at the credit of those funds at the commencement 
^ a year. The Council agreed to the amendment and the Bill was passed. 
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Badget for 1926>27. 

On the 1ST MARCH, after qnestiuiis liad been answered, Mr. McWaiters, presented the 
Badget. In doing so he made an exturopore s[)eecli lasting 46 minntes. His annoancement 
of the uomplete abolition of the Cotton Excise Duty was received amulet loud applansc, 
bat the remission of I roviucial Contcibations evoked only sabdued appianso, (Eor the 
Text See p. 211). 

On the 2ND MARCH there were two Bills on the agenda of the Council. These were 
the Contempt of Courts Bill and Or. llama Uaa's Medical Bdneation Bill. 

Contempt of Conrts Bill, 

Mr. Crerar, Homo. Secretary, in moving consiiluration of the Contempt of Courts 
Bill, said tlic power of courts in rus|iect of penalties were now limited to sentences of 
six mouths’ simph iinprisnnmeut. The power vested in the superior courts in India 
would be cxtondcil to I he chief courts in r«s)iect of contempts against themselves but 
not to their subordinate courts. Unless this Bill were pnssal there woulil be perversion 
and deflection of ibu coarse of instice. Tlmtu was, thcrel'ore, a need for a precise and 
unquestional law in the matter. 

Mr. K. 0. Huy, in suppurliug the motion, complaineil that the Council was given very 
short time for consuleratioii of this most imiHutant question, and also that the Qovern* 
ment haii not tliougnl fit to appoint a joint cmuinitU'e of both Qouses. He had been 
opposed to the measure since it was Urst iiitruduci'd, bat now be hatl to visualise the 
situation as it ha.l eniergod from the Assenihly. fie was glad there was a great spirit 
of compromise in the rielect Committee, of ilie Assembly, and in consviiuence the Bill 
was a great improvement on what it was.wiieu tirst introduced. The detinition of con* 
tempts of courts liui been removed. Tlic secutui point was that the' sentence liad beon 
reduced to a maximum of <> monl.hs’ siwide imprisonment and a fine of Rs, 2,000. The 
power to impose rigorous imptisouinent would have been unfair and unjust. He feared 
that the tine was toe muob. Ue would, prefer in this matter a sentence of one mouth’s 
simple imprisooment an<l a maximum line of Us. 600. Mr. Roy also objected to the 
extension of the law to Ine Chief Court, With these observations he supiiotted Mr, Orcrat’s 
motion for consideridion of the Bill. 

Mr, Uam< as said lie did not uppoie onnsidcrattou ol the Bill, but he was opposed 
to its passage, se long as it coniaineil tlic clause extcniling powers to chief cuuris. 
He also complained of the powers of punishment, autl concluded by opposing the passage 
of tbc Bill as it stooi:. The Bill was then (lasscd without a division. 

Medical Eilucatioii Bill. 

Dr. llama Uao, <u a shurt siieecli, moved fur the circuiatiun ol the Medical Education 

Bill, 

Sir Maiiomed Htbibidlah said the (lavcrumuut reserved their opinions until they had 
fully considereii the expressions of opiniou on ihe Bi.l. But there were cuitaiu defects 
in tiie Bill to wliich .ic tlrew attention, firstly, the Bill reguialed, the stanilard ol quali¬ 
fication lor tlie. purptse of practising iiuiigeuuus and Alopatliic system of met.licmu and 
it also grouped toth praclilioners together wliich was impracticable. Moreover, 
the Meilical Board proposed lor all India was unwieldy and there was no provision 
for floauces. Hr. Rama tiao pointed out tliat the Board, as proposed, would be smaller 
than the I.ondon Board. 

The motion for u rculaliug tlic Bill for eliciting uiiiuiou before tiiu Isl July was passed. 

Aduiluratiou of Uhts-. 

On the MARCH tlio Council cousidereit the rcsoiniion moved by Rai Raliadur 
Lala Ram iSarau Das for tlic levy, as early us possible, of 100 per oent ad valorem duty ou 
import of vegetable products, vegetable solidilied oil, vegetable compound, vauasiiathi 
gliei', and any other similar picparations imported into India for being marketted as 
artilicai gbee ur for adulteration with pure ghee. 

Dr. Rama Uao sal i that vvittuiut proper equipment and a laboratory the Provincial 
Acts eouhl not he euforccii in Madras. Sir Bijiiy CImud Mahtab, Maharaja of Buniwau, 
said that there was a genuine grievance among Indians that they could not iiave their 
food cooked in pure ghee. The Pruvincial Acts liad no doubt been passe.!, but in spite 
of these acts adultor.atiuu of ghee was going on. 

Sir Charles (unes described the resolution us unworkable, misconceived, and not 
oalenlated to achieve the object in view. The problem was one wbicli Miuisieis in the 
Provinces shouitl solve in eousultation with ).a)cai Ouverumeuts and Legislatures, lie 
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promised to forward copies of the debate to Local Q-ovemmeats and draw their attentioa 
to the importance of the subject. 

The mover, in view of the Government assurance that copies of the proceeedings 
would be forwarded to the Imcal Governments, withdrew the resolution, but mentioned 
that there had not been a single prosecution under Piovincial Acts for adulteration. The 
argument regarding Cooogem was, he said, not sound beoause it was used in a few 
districts in the tladras Presidency. 

General Discussion of the Budget. 

On the 6TH MARCH^ the Council re>a88umbled for the general discussion 
of the Budget. The diseuasiou was starteil by Eiiun Bahadur Haroon JAh'KU, who 
while congratulating the Fiiianoe Member, pluadcil for farther reduction in expenses, so 
tliat provinoial relief might be completed, and Bombay might got remission of her 
contribution ana tbe general tax-payer might get relief from bigh taxation. He protested 
against the proposed transfer of the Miiitaiy District Headquarters from Poona to 
ejecuuderabad. 

Sir Sankaran KAIU condned his criticisms to the examination of tlie subject of 
provincial contributions. The Meslou Committee had extorted over 17 orores. The 
Government of India hud been asked to stop provincial contributions at the earliest 
moment. It meant tliat ail avoidable ex(iuniliture sneb as grants to sectarian universities, 
should not have been incurred. The Finauce Member was shirking his duty in offering 
the abolition of Cotton Kxcise Duty as an aitcruaiive to the remission of provincial 
contributions. That, he conteuted, was a wrong policy for the members of the filxeootive 
Council to pursue. He maintaineil that Madras was always started at the expense of 
Bengal and Bombay. Madias needed 61 lakhs this year for urgent works snch as ilood 
relief, opening of hospitals and sohools. Uc suggested tbu diversion of SO lakhs intended 
for the Aiohaoological Fund tor the relief of Madras, for it would help the poor and 
depressed classes and giving to aiohaeoli^ical rcta^atch only just what was wanted lot 
this year. 

Mr. HOTdON, on behalf of the Bombay Government, on the other baud urged 
that the revision of the Mestou duttlemcnt should precede and not follow the total aboli¬ 
tion of Provincial Conitibutious, lie warned tliat provinces like Madras, which wore 
being fe<l by mechanical process of remissiou, wonlil also soon find themselves in the 
qnagmire of stagnation. 

This was apparently directed against the point of view taken by Sir Sankaran Hair. 
Sir Charles Todhnnter took up the challenge, and showed, though in moderate language, 
that Madras’s claim was justified on merits. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT, seeing this provincial rivalry, told tbe House plainly that 
with such a spirit existing, an agreement for a new financial sottlemout could never be 
found and that the proposed examination of the distribotion of iuoome tax revenue 
next summer would prove fruitless under such cii'onm8tanco& Ho warned that, if tbe 
provinces did not adopt a policy of give and take, tbe wholo policy of remission of 
provincial oontribntions might have to be reviewed from a new angle. 

Sir Basil Blackett told Sir Arthur Frootn, who pleaded for reduction in income-tax 
and super-tax, that the rich man had been sliowu to bo lightly taxed and the poorer 
class heavily taxed, and therefore reduction under these heads could not be expected in 
the near future. 

Mr. K. C. BOY said, if India has to be grateful to Sir Basil, it is not for tbe surplus 
budget, because the surplus is the result of the natural oyole of lean and fat years, 
bnt because the master-mind of Sir Basil has looked decades abcail by leducing the 
interest charges anil the unproductive debt, in short, by putting the whole financial 
Btrnctnre on a sound financial basis. From this point of view, Sir Dinshaw’s description 
of the Bmlget as epooU-makiiig was not off the mark. Indeed, if one can so put it, Sir 
Basil Blackett has abaudoneil the uneconomic tradition of tbe Finance Department. 

The nneasiness caused by tbe nntiouuoemcnt of tbe proposed reduction of tbe rates 
on postal certificates was voiced by Baja Nawab Ali and Mr. Boy. The small investor, 
if deprived of this attiaction, would agalu go to tbe small bazaar merchant and deposit 
his money witli him which would bring him more interest no doubt, but would mean 
lesser security, and would also ruin the bazaar merchant who, at a moment’s notice, would 
have to pay baok tbe sum. 

Sir Basil gave a symirathetic oousideratiou and promised that, in any case, the 
new rate would be above those for Government investments, which means tliat it would 
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be about five and half per oeut. His anxiety was to bring the rate down to bear some 
relation to the races oflered by baaks fur savings dupiMits The debate then ended. 

Indianiaatiou of Uailways. 

On the 8TH MARCH, the Uonncit re-assembiing, the Swara]i8t members were invited 
to move the resolution standing in tliuir uameM, Ibis they declined to do, and they 
with tbo remaiudi-r of the patty withdrew from tlie Uouncil, A disonssion then was 
opened on tau rcsolulion of Liala KA)iSAKANDA6 who moved that the Oovernment 
gnarautec a certain lixt-d number of aptmiutmeiits every year in the mechanioai and other 
departments of the tiiatc railways to qcitiitiul students of the l^cLsgan dingi. 
ueering Obllcgc, liahore, and other similar colleges in other Provinces of India. He said 
it was Che irony of fate that it sliould bo nuui-ssary le mure such a resolntion that day. 
The system of appeeutieing Iruliau bum youths as liremen, ongine-drivurs, and mecha¬ 
nical workmen in locumotive shops iiad succeeded admirably on the Madras railways, 
and the aim ot all should be gradually to allow natives to take the place of highly-paid 
European skilled labonr. 

Mr. Chadwick, Commerce Secretary, repaying, said that the wording of the resolu¬ 
tion did not convey any idea of racial discriiuinaiiou. The railways had been asked 
to do away with all racial disorimiuatiuns, but all that could not be achieved in a day. 
The railways had two types of appointments, one subordinate and the other the superior 
service. If the resolution was adopted the way to promotion of deserving men from the 
rauk-snd-iile to supierinr grades might he blocked. The (luverument bad a scheme 
evolved by an expert, and it was placed bvloie the Central Advisory Committee for 
railways. This sc'iemc had been submitted to the Booretsry of Staio, whose orders the 
Government were awaiting. 

Lala Uainsatandas said he was not convinced by the Government reply, for when 
the system of guarantee hmt proved suoli a succi^ss on the civil engineering side there was 
no reason why it should not be given a trial on th-: mechanical engineering sidA 

Mr, Chadwick, in cosing the debate, saiil that the best way was to open the 
service to all in iiriier to gut the best material. The resolntion was defeated. 

“ Privileges and Status ’’ Committee. 

Hr. K. C. CIOV then movoil that a Cummitiim uniier the chairmanship of the President 
and consisting of Sii Mahomed Uahibuiia, Mr. H, R. Das, Mr. Orerar, Sir Arthur Froom, 
Mr. Kbapardc, Uaju Bampal Singh, Sir Umar Hayat Ebau, . Mr, Bamdas Pautnln, 
Dr. U, llama Bm;, an<i himself ho appointed to enquire into the privileges and statns of 
memhors of the CouiLCil, and to make recomiueudatlons. .tir. Boy said that the Bi-cameral 
Constitution in liuiia was the uutcomu of the Houtlord Beforms. He protested against 
the remarks 011 privileges and the position of tliu Senior Chamber in India. Whatever 
the finding of the Si atutory Commission might be, tim position of the Uouncil of State 
wonUI be the cardiual piinciplo of thvir tindiags. He quoted the remarks and recom¬ 
mendations of the Miuldiniaii Committoo report 011 the subjuoc and said he was one with 
these recummenilalions, and tlwy should bu given eff'-cl 10 without further delay. The 
terms of refeivoce of tiiu proposed Coinmitteo would be to enquire into (1) the prefix 
** Hononrable.” Mr. Bnmilas tliougnt the other day that the prefix should be abandoned. 
It was more large!) usel in the Iiegisiaiivc Assembly tliau anywhere else and the 
reform advooatul bj Mr. llamdas might very appropriately be first enforced in the 
Chamber, wbicK cla med to bo dumucratic. (2) There was a question of travelling 
allowances, but the tpeaker believed in a cousolidaiod allowance or a salary to give 
members some economic interest in parliamentary work. (:i) Tbere was the qnestion 
of accommodation in Itaisina. 

In thu Assembly sevewl resolutions aln-atiy had been tabled on the subject and 
unless the membei's of the Hmuso tnok timely precaution, they would not be able to get 
what they wanted when thu House met next year in the uuw Parliament hnildingsv 
Lastly, there was thei.uesliou of voting supplies, ft would be for the proposed Committee 
to see whether some method should not lie devised to prevent the unseemly yearly 
exhibition in (be lower House. iSome convuntioa snoul i be had to prevent this occasion 
being utilized for an a tuck against the privileges of tee Hons-. 

Mr. 8. B, Das accepteil the resolution on ln-lntlf of the Government without 
prejudice to the action of the Government 011 the findings of the Committee. 

Mr Khaparde said that the terms of reference should include uqnal representation ot 
the Council on all Committees Accordingly, on the motion of Sir Arthnc Proem, Sir 
Dinshaw Wacha's unine was added to the Oommitlee. The resolution was carried uuani- 
monsly, Mr. Boy agreeing to M.r, Khapardc’s amendinent. The Council then mljoartt'.sl. 
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Indian Banking, 

On thaKhan Bahadur Ibrabim Haroon JAFFBB moved a resolution 
proposing an enquiry into tbo question of (be desirability of legislating with a view to 
placing Indian banking on a sound footiog. His main object, be said, was to secure the 
removal of obstacles and the orcation of tavourable conditions for the healthy progress 
of banking in India, It was recognised that modern banking in India was yet in its 
early stages, Bxpausiou and improvement would be wolcomo, and it was the dnty of 
the State to see that public thrift was encouraged and not hampered or frustrated by 
wrong organisation ann wrunu metliods of banking. Thu (jovernraent themselves had 
recognised the importance of such an investigation when numerous banks failed immeciiatC' 
ly tefore tbo war. Thu shock which the public received on acconiit of the faiinre of so 
many banks and the tinancial loss which thousanils of persons of the middle class 
sustained resulted in a set-back to i lu- grnwtii of indigenous banking of the morlern 
type. 

Fortunately, publio conliduncu wiw being stemiiiy restored and the prospects were 
enconiaging. It was, ther<-forc, the prosier time for an rnijairy. Thu maoagumuni of 
Banks sbonld, of course, be suhjecied to strong but just criticism in tlie iuteis^st of the 
shareholding and depositing public, hut there n-.is a danger to which even the liest managed 
bank might be exposed for no fault of its managers, and it seemed to be necessary to 
secure tbo banks against such deadly risks if t hat were [Kissible. The danger was real 
and must be provided against. 

Mr. McWATTEltS, Kln.anee Seetelary, in the course of his reply gave an outline of 
the various aspects of the co-ordiiuttcil survey which the Government were shortly 
nndertaklng as a result of l.ii<- Kxteiual Capital Cominiileu’s rcuomnmudaiions. He 
said that the question had come up before Ibi m from time to time since 1!)13, The 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce in l:>20 drew the attention of the Government to it and 
Iho view of the Oovcrumcnljtlieu was that the most ftnitful line to take would be to give 
publicity to the affairs of Banks. There was a commil tee formed for tbo purpose, and its 
report went fnrtlier than the question of pubiicity, btteanst! they snggested certain limita¬ 
tions on the amount of authorised capital which liaiiks should be allowitd to mlverlise. 
They suggested a certain minimum of paid up capital, aud also the strengthening of 
the auditing of banks, Tliose suggestions were ciicntaiiil to the Bocal Qovi^ruments 
and varions Chambers of Commerce, and the replies n.-ccived iuciuded further suggi-stions, 
bnt the Bengal Chamber of Cummerce then advisisl tlie postponement of aclioii, pending 
the result of similar investigation proceeding in the United Kingdom at that time. 
Hence the postponement. 

Turning to the question of 'me protection of banks from the irresponsible action of 
shareholders, Mr. MeWattors lel'eired to the oorresi>ontlenco that hmi passed between the 
Managing Director, Central Bank, Bombay, and the Bombay Government, arul witli the 
Government of India. That correspondence was laid on the table at the request of the 
mover of tbo resolution. It wuul<l show that the Managing Director of the Central Bank 
cited the case of the Tata Industrial Bank as an example of the mischief done to public 
institntions on unfoumied charges ami snggested a (n'lialty as a remedial measure. The 
letter also stattsl that it was within the powers of the Directors of a company to prevent 
an undesirable man from becoming a shareiio.'der in the Company by refusing to transfer 
shares to his name. Even sharuliolders were now under the present Jaw amble to 
remove the obuoxions sharchoiilur from tlicir fold. Legislation siiould therefore be made 
providing tor the removal of such a shareholder. 

The Government of Iiulia wanteil the views of the Local Government on the letter. 
The Bombay Government remarke.d tliat tlie nstrictions against persons instituting vexa¬ 
tions proc^ings against banks should apply to Criminal and not to Civil proceedings, 
and as regards the suggestion lor the aincndincut of the Companies Act so as to exclude 
nndeslrable persons, the Bombay Guvorument pointed out that the power oould now be 
taken by a Company under its articles. The vh^ws of the Government of India were 
contained in their letter of (he 24t.h July last. Begnrding tbo lirsi proposal, ooncorning 
persons who spread a malicious report against institutions, ihe Government of India 
stated that ibey agreed with the Local Guvemmeut's criticisms of Iho particular remedies 
proposed by the Managing Director. With n gard to a more limiteil proposal made by 
the Local Government, which rclaird to criminal piocirdings dineti'd against banking 
companies or their officers, the Government of India doubted whetiier the propost.ii 
legislation in itself would to of much assistance. The Government ot India also felt that 
it was desirable to take any action that might conceivably have the effect of putting 
obstacles in tbe way of shareholders seeking the redress of grievances. In practice, 
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bowever, it had been fonnd difficult to define what a bank was, and it was not unlikely 
that any protection given to Banka might be need by ordinary ingtitntions which did 
aomethittg on banking as a side sho.v, with the object of obtaining the protection 
intended only for bituking iUKtituUons. Tlia Uoverumunt of India felt strongly that 
if India was to develop banking and joint slock uudurtakings sncci^ssfuUy, sliu most 
develop the qualities essential for the creation and maintenance of credit, on which 
success depended, and that the (Invorrimeiic coalil do iittlf to secure that end. 

Mr. McWaliers pointed out that those were si ill the (lovernmcuts views. There was 
a gratifying sense of public opinion in liotnbay roused by the action taken there, and 
considerable support was now likely to be given to banks. Thu Institution over which 
Mr. Sethna presided need not iiave the slightest fear from any action of the kind. 
Mr. MeWatters tinuted the recomnieudaiions of the External Capital Committee fur a 
ciKirdinatetl survey of the whole of the banking in India, The Oovernmuut of India 
were now eudeavunring to carry it out, with llie assistance of the local Governments 
and others. 

It was difficult to say what sulijects would come under that survey. First of all, 
there was the ()uesMou of co-onlinating iiuligi iious banking systems with the modern 
banking system; secondly, tiie question of the uoinpetit.iou of the Imperial Hank with 
joint stock eompauies uiul tlie iiuestioii ol improving the law relating to negotiable 
instrument (at least niie aspect of that law was now nuder consideration). Another 
important aspect was banking educatiou, au.i tlie Oloverninent hoped that before very 
long an importani advance wouUi have been niaile by starting an Institute of Indian 
Baukei-s. The Ficauue Member and tiie governors of banks were, taking every action in 
the matter, Tlie.n there was llic question of iinpruviiig clearing house facilities, and the 
stamp duty onohti ues. Tliough tlie sWnip duty <in chequm was a provincial subject, 
the Government of India were communieatitig with the local Governments to ascertain 
their views. After rhe Currency Commission biul re.isirteil, the question of the Imperial 
i^nk Currency reserve and banking reserve would also be considered. Tlio itoyal 
Commission on Agt.dultui'c would discuss the ({urstiou of co-operative banking as well as 
land mortage bank ng. Thos-i were the various asp'-cts of llm enquiry which the Govern¬ 
ment of India bail it view, lie had no i-articulnr objection in .'tecepting the resolution, 
providetl it was cltariy undersotHi that. the. Uovenimeiii. did not intend to start an 
enquiry other tlian liat alrcsily in progress. Some lime must ciapsi! before more material 
could- be available t'-.d' a froitfu! disensfion tif tiie subject. He, therefore, advised the 
mover to withdi.tw tl c resolution. 

On the motion of Lalu Uam Sarau Das farther di.senssii>n was postpomvl sine die. 

Juilicial l ominiltw. .if I’rivy Council, 

The Council i (-assembled «m tiie f5W MARCH wheiumly two non-official resolutions 
•were discussed. The t rst was a motion by Mr. Kll.Al'AllUK to reverse the decision of the 
Assembly, which liml tejectiKl the official pnipoBiiioii for the eiiUauecmenl of the salaries of 
!he two members of tl e I’rivy Council with liidiuu experience, to hear Indian appeals. 
Mr. Khapai'ile moved That persons shall jkisbi-.ss a reecm knowleilge ol Indiitn law and 
practice, and shall Iw of In-liau domicile, lliejr salary l«i 414 000 per annum, each half to 
be paid from Indiaii revenue, and tliat imi iiig any pciiod this salary is enjoyed any 
pension payable to citli;r of them from Indian revenues shall lapse. 

Sardar Charanjit Singh inoveil the dclelhm of tlic words “ and shall be of Indian 
domicile.” 

Mr. CBBBAlt, Home Secretary, accepted the rcso ulioii, subject to the amendment of 
Sardar Charanjit Singh. The JudiciidComiuitUrc was the highest court in England and 
no less than about 6C per cent, of the cases liehi there, wore from India. There was no 
disputo as to tiie bull v.alne attached t i the liccisinns of the .ludiuial Committee. The 
Government of India, therefon-, would await the eoneidered verdict of the Council. But 

in view of Hie Assembly’s action, it was not imssible for tin: Government to take imme- 
diato action. They would comrounicaie the decision of the t.’onuoil to His Ma3esty’s 
Government. 

Sir Saiiknian SAlb aai-i that as long as Hindu and Mabomedaii law remained 
uncedilied, there must be. Indian judges on tlie IVivy Counci; to take part in the disposal 
of Indian Uses. Tl.c Mahai 1.ia of Burdwan, the Maharaja of Oharbanga, Major Akbar 
Khun and Sir Umar Hayai Khan spoke in favour of the amcndi-d icsolnliou. Syed 
Mahamed lad&ha lavouird the appoinimetis going 10 Indians. Lain Bam Sarandas 
opposeil both the resolution and <hc amemimetit. Mr. Desikachari agrmi with Sir 
Sankaran Nair that the juiiges should be Indians. Mr .»rtbnr Froom said : '■ Bet us 
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have the best men with tbe best legal brains for these appointments." Baja Bampal 
bing supported tbe resolution and opposed the amendment. 

Mr.'Cnitar advised tbe Council to be ananimous regarding tbe amendment as it 
was very undesirable to restrict the held of selection by His Majesty. 

Tbe amendment of Mr. Cliaranjit Singh was carried, the dissentients not claiming a 
division. Tbe resointion as ametuled was carried. 

Autonomy for Tamil Districts. 

Sir C. SANKAU&N NAIU tlion moved the second resolution recommending the Giovern- 
ment of India to advise His Majesty's Ooverument to take such steps as may be required to 
constitute the 10 districts inhabited by the Tamil-speaking race—Chingloput, Kurth 
Arcot, Balem, Coimbatore, South Arcot, Tanjorc, Triebinopoiy, Madura, lUimnad, and 
Tinneveily—into a provinoe with complete self-government. Sir Sankaran point^ out 
that those districts contained a population of 20 millions, of whom over 810,000 were 
Mahomedans. In framing a constitution for those districts be desired to follow tbe self- 
governing Dominions of the llritisli Empire. As far as possible the Government of the 
Province should oonsist of a King, a Senate, and a llonse o( Commons. Tbe Parliament 
should have power to make laws for the {wace, order, and good government of the Provinoe, 
in lespeot of all subjects iucludiug taxation, expenditure, loans, postal and telegraphic 
services, railways, aeroplanes, and naval, military and air forces. There was no danger 
in giving the Province control over tlie forces, Tamil laud was in the extreme south, 
and need not fear any foreign iuvasion, it did not rrquue an army, except for police 

f utposes, but it might be desirable to create an army so that eventually, when British 
ndia got home talc, there might be armies created by tbe provinces which would be 
able to undertake tlie defenoe of the Empire. He thought that a province would surely 
be able to create an Indian force, efficient and loyal to the civil power long before the 
British Government. In time of peace the Government of the province wonid have entire 
control of their own military, naval and air forces, but during war, the Viceroy would 
have complete control of those forces. 

Heferring to communal difference among the different classes. Sir Sankaran pointed 
out that, in nis opinion, they were not domestic problems, as they were not working for 
an independent India, but for dominion status. Tbe House of Commons would OunsiM 
of 800 memberr, chosen by single elL-ctotal districts by universal suffiage and secret 
ballot, voters to be more than .HO years of age. He preferred universal suffrage in tbe 
interests of tlie so-cailed lower clast>e8. Those people bait taken a keen interest in the 
elections to tiie Councils and other bodies, and there was no reason why they should not 
be responsible for their own future, Communai representation claimed by Malmmedans 
was due to strained relations between communities in nortbom India, but as Syrd 
MnTtusa Sahib himself ailmittcd in the Assembly debate on tbe Beforms for the Frontier, 
tbe relations between Hindus aud Mnssalmans in Madras Presidency were the most cordial, 
and there was no communal hitch tlicre, £'or other reasons also, communal representation 
was uncalled for and futile, but all tlio beiielits of communal representation would be sconreil 
by allowing the voter to choose las own electoral itistriot. Tbe other minor communities 
were too small to be represented by separate nominees of tbeir own, but be would provide 
against any undue deliberation on the pact of the House of Commons by tbe safeguard of 
tne periodical dissolution of one-third of tbe Assembly, a Second House and reconsideration 
of legislative measuies. 

Mr. CBEBaB opposed the tesolution. He said it raised a mnltiplioity of issues, each 
one of which was of extreme magnitmlu aud complicity. The two main issues were the 
constitution of a province on a linguistic basis, and tbe grant to it of complete self- 
government. On the tirsi issue tiie Joint Parliamentary Committee bad pointed out' that 
the proposal must emanate directly from tbe community concerned. There must he a 
strong indication of public opinion exprRsiii.>d through the local LegiMatore concerned. 
That proposal had not come to tbe Governmont of India in the proper form, or through 
the proper channel. He, therefore, demurred, and would not take the suggestion of the 
mover for granted, although it was not nusouud in itself. What, be asked, would happen 
to Madras City itself, tbe present Capital of tbe Presiitency f 
Sir Sankaran Kair ; Madras is outside my resolution. 

Mr. Crerar said the second issue was provincial autonomy. That was raised by the 
Assembly on the I8th Irleptemlter last, and rtqected by the Council of State. He, therefore, 
protested against the same issue being raiseti within a year in a different form. Consti¬ 
tutional matters of that kind must come within the scope of the Statutory or Boyai 
Commission, ami if tbe Council attempted to say yes or no on the numerous groups of 
questions raised by Sir Sankaran Hair then they would be prejnding tbe enquiry. 
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Ifr, Crerar proceeded to ezamioe Sir Sankarao’e eoheme. Ho mid that there would 
be no Executive Connoil. He acknowledged the compliment paid to the Oivil Service by 
their being on the Senate, but the Senatd wnnld not be really representative unless the 
industrial and other interests were properly represented. If adult suffrage was resorted 
to, then a particular community would be not only shaping its own destiny, but the 
destiny of all those in that new provinco. Tlie proposal to turn out lOO members after 
every year would militate against the growth of the party system in the House of 
Commons, Sir Sankaran bad said that the Tamil province need feat no hostile invasion. 
Was it because there was a British Navy and army in India, and had Sir Santeran 
forgotten the German ship Bmdm which iiumhanled the capital of Hadras Presidency 
for a few hours, and did the mover think that hie provincial Army wonld be able enough 
to meet foreign invasion, and did he believe that the economic, moral and social progress 
could be secured in the manner he proposed f Where among the most civilised States 
in the modern world will you tind a statu in wliich these forms of progress are promoted 
entirely by an executive Government \ No Government, national or otherwise, is 
capable of discharging all thesu tasks single-handed. It has not been in the past, it will 
not be so in tlie fulure. 

Further discutieiou on the resolution was ailjourned until next day. 

Government’s Opium Decision. 

Next day, the t6TH MARCHt O'e Finance Secretary presented the Uadras Civil 
Courts Amenilmenr, Bill and the Tariff Act Amendment Bill as passeil by the Assembly. 
The House then discussid the official resolution fur the progressive reduction in the export 
of opium. 

Mr. MoWAT'l EllS moved that immediabt steps be taken to give effect to a policy of 
progressively i-eduoing the exports of opium from India, except for strictly medicinal or 
scientitic purposes, so as to extinguish them altogether within a detinite period. He said 
the resolution markai a uotable deveiopmuut of the opium policy. The Government were, 
by that resolution, dealing only vvitli export. On the question of internal consumption, 
the opinions of tbu Local Governments were now nndcr consideration, Mr. MoWatters 
proceeded to refer to the tlirce main stages marked in the opium policy. In 1918 the 
Governmnnt entiiely prohibital the ux|)ort ot opium to China, ami since then they also 
entered into aereements with other counirirg by whicli they exported opium direct to 
those Governments, with tile object of preventing smuggling. The Government wore just 
on the point of conclndiiig an agreement with the French Indo-China, and when that 
agreement was arrival at, the auctitut sale of opium at Calcutta would be stopped. A 
new feature was that the countries in the Far East hod definitely desired to terminate 
the smoking of opium as far as possible. Since the Second Convention of the League 
of Nations, the Gov(n'nin>mt considered Imw far to carry out tlieir obligations in the spirit. 
They bad proliibit<sl the export of opium to countriis like Persia, where the measures 
taken to prevent smuggling were ii<tt satisfactory. The Government ha<i now decided 
that in order to carry out their international obiigatimis, tliey must prohibit export aa 
soon as ^sible. T lat was nut a mere gesture, but a practical method of solving a grave 
international problem. No doubt, iinaiicially the Government wonld lose Bs, 2 crores 
of central revenue, but they had decided to make up by either reducing expenditure in 
Other directions, or iy tapping oi lier sources of revenue. 

The second proposal waste restrict opium cultivation in the United Provinces. It 
was not possible to indicate within what porioil this policy could be carried out, but the 
Government hoped it would not be unduly prolonged. 

The resolution was carried without discussion. 

Autonomy tor Tamil DiBtricl.s. 

Discussion was U>cn resumeil on t>ir Bankaian Hair's resolution for'seU-Qovemment 
in the Tamil Districts. 

Mr. Khaiairde supjmtced the motion. He said the Tamil Districts liad admittedly worked 
the Beforms well. Mr. K. (!. Buy opposed the irsoliit.ion, as he viewed it as a demand for 
the parlitiou of the Tamil Districts, Mr. P, C. Desika Chari hoped the Government would 
not reject the hand of leliowsliip extended by the resolution. Mr. Battansey Morarjee 
saiil the scheme suffeicii fiotu a great many defects. The l^mil speaking Districts were 
no more advanced than oltior parts of Intlia. Sir Umar Hayat Khan also oonsidered the 
scheme unpractical, because the problem oi ilefenco would he a difficult one. The Baja of 
Bobbin oharacterisi.'d the scheme as bewildering and doubted whether it was wise to 
accept it in view of tlie ignorance of the masses. 
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Sir 8«ika»n N»ir, in replying to the debate, addressed himself mainly to the 
orgnmenta advanced by Mr, Crerar on behalf of the Government. His motion contained 
the general principle of self-Oovcrumet, It nas for tho Governmect to alter or modify 
the scheme, as would he considered best in the circumstance before making a final 
recommendation to His Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Crerar said it was dangerous to grant self-Govcrnment when the electorates 
were not politically developed. 

The resolution was lost without a d ivision. The Council then adjoumcd. 

Indian Succession Amendment Act. 

On the ] 7 TH MARCH Sir Ar thur FBOOM introciuccd the Bill to amend the Sucees* 
sion Act, 1926, so as to adopt the more liberal rule of Enelisb Law in respect of 
intestacy. He ezplained the history of the Bill and said that he withdrew a similar 
Bill of his last year, because at that time the parent Bill was under discussion. Sec¬ 
tion 33 of the Act of 1936 did not apply to Buddhists, Hindus, Mahomedans or Farsees, 
but that section covered the property of intestate Indian Christians. Tho present motion 
related to Bnropeans and Auglo-lndians in this country in respect of small estates. 

Tribute to the Viceroy. 

Satdar Charanjit SIHGH then moved the Council to convey to their Excellencies 
Lord and Lady Beading, bn the evo of their departure from India, the humble expres¬ 
sion of the Couucil’s grateful appreciation of, and heart-felt gratitude for, all that their 
Excellencies have done fur India. The resolution was put and adopted unanimously, 
all standing. 

The Finance Bill. 

On the 23HD MARCH nine official Bills including the h'inance Bill camo up for 
consideration in the Counoli of State, The Finance Bill first camu up fur considemtiou. 
Lala Bamsarandas and Satdar Shivrleva Singh Ubetoi proposed to move amendments to 
Sub'Claase 3 of Clause (1 ot the Finance Bill relating to income-tax and super-tax. They 
urged that from the total income to bo assessed, the amonnt paid iu aid of registered public 
charitable institutions etc., should be deducted; also that, in tho aseessment of income, 
any loss sustained io any one year should be set off against profits of the subsequent year. 

The Fresideut ruled the amendment out of order, pointing out that the change in 
the definition of “ total income ” as proposed would have the effect of removing the 
statutory basis for colleotiou of income-tax. 

Lala Bamsarandas then moved for a reduciiou in the postal rates, so that single 
post cards would be sold at quarter ot an anna, and a reply card at half anua. 

Mr, Ley, while sympathising with the demand for a reduction in postal rates, said 
that the reduction would mean a loss in revenue to the extent of Bs. 87 lakhs. In 
addition there would he further loss as people, instead of using letters would use post 
cards, and the total loss would then be about a crore. Beplying to Sir Arthur Froom, 
Mr, Ley said that fall in traffic when rates were doubled was about 20 per cent., but 
since then there bad been a gradual increase in traffic. Eventually the motion was 
defeated. 

Sardar Shivdeva Singh nrxt moved that there should be no income-tax on amounts 
less than Bs. 3,000 per annum and that this figure should be substituted for the present 
figure Bs, 2,000, He also proposed that the rate of tax on incomes ranging from 
Bs. 3,000 to Bs. 6,000 should be five pio in the rupee. He urged that the Government 
revenue would not he seriously affected. The difference would be only 10 per cent, of the 
total income-tax revenue. 

On Mr, MoWalters opposing the motion on the ground that the loss to central revenue 
would be Bs. 69 laUs, the amendment was lost. 

There were no other amendments moved and the Finance Bill was passed without 
alteration. 

Official Bills. 

On the motion of Mr. Chadwick the Bill providing for regular submission of 
returns of qni ntities of cotton goods manufactured and cotton yarn spun iu British 

India was pass id. 

A Bill d ifining the rights of legal practitioners to sne for their fees and their 
liabilities in respect of ntgiigeuce iu uit-cLarge oi their duties, was passed on the 
motion ot Mr. 8. B, Das. 
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The Oonnoil also passed without disonssiou the Bill amending the law relating to 
the wpointment oi 1^1 practitioners in csvil suits. 

The Delhi Joint Water Board Bill was passed on the motion of Mr, Ley. 

Inoome-taz Bill. 

Mr. McWATTBBS, in moving the (ncome-Tax Bill, said that under the Bill, the prin¬ 
cipal officer of every company would be rerinirefl to supply information regarding the 
dividends of shareholders. Where the income-tax offleer bad reason to believe that any 
shareholder was resident ont of British India and that the total income of sneb person 
exceeded the maximum amount which was not chargeable to super-tax, he might, by 
order in writing, reqairv the principal officer of the company to deduct at the time of 
the next payment of any dividend from the company to the shareholder super-tax at 
such rate as the income-tax officer might determine. But in the case of a shareholder 
who was resident in British lulia, if the inoomo exceeded the limit nut chargeable for 
super-tax, then the principal officer should divlnct super-lax. Those were the principal 
changes in tlie law. Ho substantial objection had been taken to those changes. In f^t 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce was in favour of those changes. 

The PBBBIDR MT then referred to the motion of Sir Arthur Froom proposing that 
the Bill be ciroulated (or eliciting public opinion by the 1st July. He said that when 
a Bill had boon passed in one Chamber after the select committee stage, there was no 
provision whatever for a mution in the other Chamber for circulation of the Bill, He, 
therefore, ruled Sir Arthur Ftoom's proposed amendment out of order. 

Sir Arthur FBOUM said that he was embarrassed by the ruling of the President. The 
eflect of the ruling wag that when a Chamber had passed a Bill after sifting it in select 
committee, there was no course for the other Cliamber except either to throw it ont 
or voce for it. He lid not propose to destroy the Bill, so he moved that consideration 
of the Bill be duleried, 

Mr. Kamsarandas and Mr. Dosika Ciiari supported the motion, Mr. Bell, in supporting 
the motion for poslponement, saiti the people who would suffer under the Hill inclnded 
many who were not liable to supertax. 

Mr. MeWuttere, replying, said that 20 commercial bodies were consulted when the 
Bill was in conuenplation. KIgbt of thorn did not take tlie trouble to reply at all. The 
intention of lUu Pill was to make disinctious at the source for the super-tax of non-resi¬ 
dents. One of the Oliambers said that was a step in the right direction. 

Sir Artliur Froom ; Only in principle and not in detail. 

Mr. MeWatters admitteil there was an objection regarding the disolosuro of secrecy. 
Hot doubt disclosure was not good, but there were often cases when the tax could be 
colleotcil only when ilisclosures were permitted. That existed in America, Swueden and 
in India as well. 

Kvuntually the amendment was lost by one vote. Sir Arthur Froom and his sup¬ 
porters then opiiostd the consideration of Uiu BUI which was also carried by one vote. 
The Bill was considered and carried without alterittiou. 

The Indian Divorce Act Amend, Bill. 

On the motion of Mr, Crerar, the Indian Divorce Act Amemlment Bill was passed, 
Tho Bill was iuticduced in the LegislatiM Assembly on the I7tb March by Mr. 
Tonkinson who, in |irea«uting it to the House, pointed out that the limitation of powers 
would but temporary, as the Secretary of Stale bad authorised him to announce that 
legislation would sti irtly be introduced into the Mouse of Lords which would, he hojped, 
enable Indian Courts to grant decrees to those ot English and Soottisb domicile. This 
anuouncemeut was received by tlie European members of the Assembly with considerable 
applause. Sir Han Singh Clour who hud tabled an amendment favouring the reference of 
the Bill to a soleeii eommittee, informed the Assi^mbly tliat as X^arliameutary action was 
contemplated he had no desire to press his point. This, however, did not prevent him 
from a series of eL'Udite wouderiugs into the general subject ot divorce law in which he 
was latter joined by Sir Henry Stanyon, He made out a strong case for an International 
Divorce Compact, for equal divorce laws throughout the British Empire. 

The Assembly, however, took the Bill into oonsiderution and allowed Mr, Tonkinson 
to mow bis amendment which was to the following effect: 

(• That for tho second, third and fourth paragraphs ot Section 2 of the Indian 
Divorce Act the following shall be substituted Nothing hereinafter contained shall au¬ 
thorise any Court to grant any relief under this Act, uxwipt where the petitioner professes 
the Christian religion or to make decrees of nullity of marriage except where a marriage has 
been solemnised in Xndis and the petitioner is resident in India at the time of presenting 
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the petition or to giant any relief under this Act other than a decree of dissolntion of 
marriage or of nulity of marriage except nhere the petitioner reeidee in India at the 
time of presenting the petition. Both the amemlmant and the Bill were passed by the 
Assembly. Snbseqoently on the 22nd Natch, on the motion of Nr, Crorar the Council 
of State gave their final sanction to it. 

On the motion of Mr, Ley the Factories Act Amend, Bill was passed. 

The Council also pMsed the Bill explaining certain provisions in the Transfer of Fro* 
petty Act 1882, and adjourneii nntil next day. 

British Guiana Emigration. 

23RD MARCH Sir Mahomed Habibullah, Education Member, moved the 
approval of the Cuunoil of tho draft notification specifying the terms and conditions 
on which emigration for the purpose of unskilled work should be lawful in British Guiana. 
Sir Mahomed said the Government bad secured, on behalf of future emigrants, honour¬ 
able means of livelihood, un(cttere<i by any social or other considerations. They bad 
also created a link between British Guiana and India, which it was hoped would be to 
their mutual advantage. The conditions in British Guiana was more satisfactory than 
in some parts of India. By that resolution they shall extend India across the seas in 
every British possession and colony, and thereby convince the world that they were 
really a part of the Common-wealth of tho British Empire, The resolution was carried. 

Indian Succession Amend. Act. 

On the motion of Sir Arthur Froom, a Bill to amend Sitoiion SS of the Succession 
Act, 1926, was taken into consideration. Sir Arthur said that the Bill applied only to 
the property of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, A drafting amendment moved by Mr. 
Crerar was accepted by Sir Arthur Froom and the Kill, as amended, was carried. 

Business of the House for the session concluded and the Council adjourned till Thursday . 
the 25TH MARCH when the Viceroy delivered his address to both the Houses of the 
Legislature in the Assembly Chamber. Touching on the Iteforms His Excellency said ;— 

The Viceroy’s Address. 

« I have striven, throughout, to place my views clearly liefore you, in order to remove 
(KMisible misconceptions regarding the objects t had in mind, and to acquaint you with 
the course along which I desired to steer the ship of State. To-day, 1 shall refer only to a 
few aspects of the political problems. Although much attention is constantly devoted in 
India to political and constitutional change, I am often inclined to think that the great 
importance attributed to the Reforms in England, at the time of their inauguration and 
subsequently, is not sn6Sciently realised in India. The Reforms initiated, in the first 
place, a new departure in tho relation between England and India. They put India on 
the road to the realisation of more complete unity and higher national self-expression. 
In the language of His Majesty the King-Emperor, the new Constitution took its place 
among the great historic measures passed by the Parliament for the bettor government of 
India and the greater contentment of her people. His Royal Highness the Duke of Con¬ 
naught arrived in India with a special message of sympathy and encouragement from 
His Majesty, to inaugurate the now legislatures. And in His Majesty's charge to me as 
Viceroy and Govomor-Qencral, a month later, the following special instructions, regarding 
the working of the Reformed Constitution, were embodied. “Above all things, it is Our 
will and pleasure that the plans laid by Our Parliament for the progressive realisation of 
Responsible Government in British India, as an integral part of Our Empire, may come 
to fruition, to the end that British India may attain its due place among our Dominions,” 
The execution of these instructions has been a solemn obligation upon me during these 
five years. With a full cognisance of the Importance and implication of this policy, 1 
have omitted no step which was likely in my view, to conduce to its successful realisation. 
In ray efforts I have bad the support and encouragement of Hie Majesty’s Government, 
and, though 1 have been associated with five Prime Ministers and four Beoretaries of State 
for India during my term of office, there has, at no time, during that period, been any 
change in the main stream of this policy. There has been no desire to divert it from its 
channel, or to alter its course. The goal of British policy i;emaitt8 to day, subject to tbu 
fulfilment of the essential conditions by India, what it was when I assumed my office, 
namely, the progressive realisation of Responsible Government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire.” 



Viceroy Certifies Rejected Budget Grants. 

The following Besolution was issued by the Gbveroment of India 

“ The statements relating to the revised estimates for 1926*36 and the 
Budget estimates for 1926*37 which were presented to the Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State on the 18th February and let March, 
1926, have now been reconsidered with reference to the reductions made 
by the Legislative Assembly in the demands for grants and the action taken 
by the Ooveruor-Geiieral*in Council in respect to certain demands refused 
by the Assembly. Certain alterations in the ways and means portion of the 
estimates have also been made in the light of more recent information. 
The revised statements are now published for general information. 

“ The following reductions were made by the Legislative Assembly in the 
demands presented to them :— 

1926'26 Archaeology Rs. 60,00,000. 1926 27 Railway Board Rs- 

9,68,000. Worki>‘g Expenses Administration—Rs. 20,01.200. 

“ Of the demands for the year i 926*27 the OovernorOeneral in Council 
has, under Section H7-A (7) of the Government on India Act, decided 
that the whole amount reduced under Demand No. 1 and Rs. 20 lakhs 
out of the amount reduced under Demand No. 4 are essential to the 
discharge of his responsibilities. Rlstimates of revenue and expenditure 
now stand as follows :— 

The Revised Budget. 

(1925-26) 1926.27) 

Rs. Rs. 

Revenue ... **. 1.31.86,25.000 1.80.42,97.200 

Expenditure charged to Revenue 1,30,04,87.000 1.30.37,66.200 

Surplus ••• ••• 1.30,38,000 6.31,000 

Ways and Mrans Position. 

“ As regards the ways and means position apart from the increased surplus 
ill 1926-26 due to the abandonment of the proposed endowment for the 
Archaeological Fund, the balance at the close of the year in ’India will be 
inereased owing to the demand for trade remittances to England having 
been less than anticipated. The amount of remittance from India in the 
current year to the Home Treasury was estimated at £60 millions including 
£9 millions on account of the Paper Currency Reserve. The present 
estimate is about £3 3*4 millions lower. 

“ One of the results of this is that in order to enable the Secretary of 
State to have an adoiiuate closing balance for 1926-27, it will be necessary 
to remit Home next year a larger amount than previously anticipated. 
The total remittances required in 1926-27 are now estimated at £29,600,000 
not. The receipts from cash certificates in February 1926, have been un- 
nsttully high and the total for the year is now expected to bo about Rs. 7 
crores. The latest information available also indicates the possibility of 
further reductions in the requiromoiits of provincial Government. As a 
result of those and other obanges the closing balance of the year is now 
estimated at Rs. 2’2-.‘^8 crore.s in India and £14-19 millions in England. 

“ Taking the two years 1926-26 and 1926-27 together the present estimates 
show an improvement of about Rs. 23-4 crores over the early estimates 
presented to the legislature. The closing balance on 31st March. 1927 is 
taken as Rs. 16-02 crores in India and £5-64 millions in England”. 



A Review of the work of the Indian Legislature During the 
Session Janjuary—March 1926. 

‘ Tbe Delhi eeeeion of the eeuond Aesemhiy that Lord Bearliog by his specob to the 
Central Legislature prorogued on the 25(b March, will reiuain 

Viceroy's Speech. memorable in tbe annals of this iniaiit b<xty. Judged by 
the standard of output it will be notr woitliy, not lor what 
it has done, but for what it has undone. Also, perbaps, in no Delhi session has the out* 
tank been smaller than in tbe one jnst closing. 

‘ It is to happenings ontside the normal pale of legislative work that we must return to 
jnstify the description of the session as memorable, to begin with, it is without {ii-eceaent 
that the Viceroy bad to address the Legistalnre thrice during one session. His opening 
^dress to the Assembly was a sound piece of advice, and announced the appoint ment of 
tbe Boyal Commission on Agriculture. But he could not sandwich other important 
annonnoements not ready for disclosure on that day. The inii iatioii of tbe newly-cons¬ 
tituted Council of State to its labours provided within 20 days tbe occasion for another 
speech, when important decisions regarding the formation of an Indian Navy and a new 
opium policy were made pablic. He aiso ntilised the oppori unity to ask political India 
to produce unambiguous evidence of good-will ”, an expression that has b come the 
wstobword of the Ouvernment. 

‘ The Aseembly held 40 sittings and the Connell of State ahont half that number 
iluring the present session. Turning first to the legislative 
Official Klla. output, the most important Bill that passed this session was 

the Trade Union Bill. This r< coiris another great stride in 
lahonr lesistation, and it was the sympalbctio atlitmie of Sir Bhu{^nilra Nath Mitra that 
enablrd Mr. Josbi and Mr. Jhamanlal to carry (be war successfully more than once into 
the enemy's camp. Not only can a political fund be started by these unions, but tnu'- 
fourth of tbe entire anion's resources can be used to iinance labour movements—ev^n 
stiikea—and tbe grant of immunity from criminal proceedings is substaiiiial. Mr. Josiii 
thought it was only half a loaf he was accepting, but, as Mr. Clow put tt, the Qovrrnmt nt 
had been swayed to proceed too far, 

* The Tariff Bill was also passed this session. It is the Hrst step towards a levision of 
tbe tariff as far as possible without material effect on revenue. Its Clauses were contro¬ 
versial, and it bad to Iw sent to Select Committee before its adoption. The Insurance Bill 
and tbe Bar Councils Bill, very imtioiiant measurrs, liiil not come lor detailed oousineia- 
tlon ; both are now in the bands of Select Committees that will sit leisurely in August fur 
olose examination of their provisions. In respect, howevrr, of the liisnrance Bill tbe 
Assembly took up a new line and insisted by a majority in urging that no such Bill 
should ordinarily bo sent to a joint committer, thereby reversing a usefnl practice 
observed hitbertn. This was claimed as the right of the Assembly to have undivided 
control over legislation and to let the Upper House perform only the function of a 
“ Bevising ” Chamber. 

‘ Thu Income-Tax Amendment Bill proved roost contentious. Sir Basil Blackett 
was in a burry to push it through early in the session, but Mr. Willson’s strenuous efforts 
succeeded in sending it to a Select Committee. The Committee’s aroeiulmeuts did not 
meet Mr. Willson’s point of view on behalf of the Associated Chambers of C'oininerce. 
The Bill passed through tbe Assembly without a bitch, but as the Council of State has 
been n^e representative directly of coniroeicial ann vested interests, the real test was to 
come here, and the Qovernmeni found that it just escaped by one vote and succeeded in 
defeating Sir Arthur Froom’s motion for its republicatiou. Commercial interests view 
this measure with some coucetn, panicnlarly because of the undue publicity to which it 
will expose them. 

' The Divorce Act deserves special mention, not for what it docs, but for the aocom- 
panied promise of parliamentary legislation to grant rights to certain conns in India 
to dissolve marriages for people domiciled in the United Kingdom and Scotland, which 
risbt, according to the present Divorce Bill, the courts in India nnder the existing law 
do not possess. 

' Two measnies on which the Swaiajists snstainctl their worst defeats were those regard, 
ing the contempt of courts and amending Section 109 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
for restoring to tbe courts the power to award rigorons or simple iniprieonment. In tbe 
ffrst case the Oovernmeut was accepting only a half loaf, while in tbe latter case, as 
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the Home Member pot it, their case was amaeingijr strong; and yet, befogged by motions 
of “ papular protests, * tUe Swarajists in both uasos walked into the opposite lobby. 

* Non>oficial Bills fared worse. Only two minor Bills, one of Sir Hari Singh Oonr 
amending the Transfer uf Property Act, and the other of 

Swarajist Defeats. Mr. Bangaohariar, amending the Begistration Aot, were' 
passed, whilii Sir Hatl Singh Goal’s Bill for oontrnllmg 
Hindu religmus trusts was ba<lly dufoatisl. The Swarajists had a signal defeat on 
Mr. Amamatb Duti's Bill tor repealing the Bengal Begnlation. The debate was prolonged 
and most animated. Sir Alexander Muddiman showed that if Iho Qovernment did not 
nnderiake modernising the piovisums of this Bill, it was because of the abeenoe of a 
majority to back the Government. However, the rejection of this Bill was the first 
Of a series of defeats which nia<lo the position of the SAarajists so nnoonifurtable that they 
planned an exit in the end. A large number of rusclntions were discussed, both official 
and non-official. Of these, two .onmed large in lobby diseussions. The Frontier resoiu* 
tlon proved disastrous fur Swarapst solidarity, and their timely exit saved the party 
from further deseri.ious. Nevorin'-icss, tlie Frontier debate, which liegnn in February and 
oocnpioil the tiesl part of three d.nys, ended m a rnoslcm victory. If only the dwarajists and 
other Hindus had been williug i(< consider thii issne i)u its merits, the rcsoiutiun could have 
been without difficuity boiled (town to a practicable demand, rather than one for full- 
fledged refuiias whiolt the I'rovinue cannot have un>ii'r present conditions. Moslem 
solidarity and detcrmin.-tlion wou iu the end, heiited by Government neutrality, 

‘ The Sounh At ricau situation caused uiuuy anxious deliberations during the earlier 
part of the session, but better counsels always prevailed in 
South African Indians. doing nothing to jeopardise toe Government’s uegotiaiioos. 

tiir Alexander Muddiman promised to allow a day for dis-. 
cussion of a irsolution. This pledge he fuliilletl on the 84th March, but the circumstances 
which UhI to t'te postpuuumcnt earitec in the session still held good, Mr. .Tinnah, therefore, 
wisely agreed on ttiat day nut to emliarrass the Government, and more than that, nut to in¬ 
jure the Indian oauso, by hnldiiiy one the threat of an appeal to the King for disallowance 
of a Bill that iiad not yet been passeii. Mr. Jinnah’s appeal for a special session, if need 
be, wilt no doubt be considered by Lord Irwin when time arrives for an examination of the 
results of the prusetit neguliatious. 

‘ Many lively debates took place on otl\er resolutions, Blr Alexander Muddimau'a 
proposal for the reorganisation of the Privy Oounoii was rejected by tbe Assembly, re¬ 
gardless uf the years uf imiutnl .abnur involved rn its formulation, and the great concession 
that tbe British taxpayer was making iu agreeing to pay £4,000 a year m place of £400- 
tiitherto. The Council uf Btatc, realising this failure on the part of tbe Lower Bouse, 
passed tbe resu^utiou on the motion uf Mv-Khapardn, but, as tbe Government in matters 
involving money t.akcs the Assembly’s vote as particularly significant, it may not reviae 
its opinion. The Asaomhiy mcnibei'H have also realised that tbeir vote logically places 
on them the ob igation uf offering the ulUtrnativc of a dupreme Court iu India, and thus 
21 of them have given notice of a resolution to that effect fur disenssion in the Simla 
session. Middle class unempluymimt and the vagrant question wore two other subjects 
usefully discusted, though obviously ueitiusr of them calls fur any particular action. The 
hardy annual debate ou political pi isuiiers was repeated, ami the Homo Member told 
them that the Goverumeut couid not iiululge in the luxury of a general amnesty, but 
would gladly censider individual cases. 

’The Burma Expulsion of Offenders' Act roused a most lively discussion, resulting in 
the mioptlon of a ccsolution against this measure as a result of n combination of Indian 
and European non-official votes, by the larg<sit majority ou any motion dating the session. 

‘Only one motion of adjournment was discuss'd during the session. This was carried 
against the Government under I he sway of emotion, for, if fads that have hitherto come- 
to light liail bee)i known to Iho Assembly regarding tlie treatment of Uegulatiou prisoners 
iu Mandalay, the House would nave hesitated bidoro voting for Mr. Goswami’s proposition, 

‘ It remains to siiy a word irduding ttie Budgets, Bailway and General, Hero popular 
rcoi'cja'iitativeH hetiaycil the, interests of tbeir electorates 
The Election Spectre .^...oiuiniously. li is truti that tbe Kailway Budget was dis- 
(.usTe.l iiu its mei'iis, and with tbo exception of the Lee 
concessions gratA'. wliioh wa.-s vi.ted •t.).vn, the IIous ' dealt with it reasonably and only 
three censure mof iotis on ueimn.-U n'lluctioiis were currird These rolated to the lack ot 
rapid tndianisal ion, ivtludioi. Ill railway rates and Uto grievances of postal employees. 
All tliese votes .'"e.ro iiitlaeiico l by a s.irl of ridigious dutywhiclimt-mlAersfuelthattbey 
owe to theii coiwiituc.its in r liiig lle'ir voti-.i ri-iiardle^s of the extent to which the 
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Government bee nlreedy gone <o meet them. Similarly on the Finance Bill, votea for 
redaction in the Balt Duty and postal rates were made the occasion tor these demonstra¬ 
tions in the interest of the poor man, bat really, as Hr. Bangaoliariar frankly confessed, to 
win votes at the forthcoming election. Indeed, this spectre haunted all non-officials. When 
the demands for grants under the General Budget were disoassetl, there was such a lack 
of co-ordination and foresight that Sir Basil Blackett had to give members a sitrmon on 
their duty in using this opportunity for scdeoting heads and examining Government 
IMdicies in the various departments. 

' The Swarajists, fearing stormy weather, had fastened their boat to tiie Congrets ship. 

They had for two yean been working in a spirit of oo-opera- 
Swarajist Withdrawal. tion not diHtiuguishable from other non-official parties. The 
next election prospects made them plan some spectacular 
demonstration, and a “ walk out ” was fixed upon at Cawnpore. When the Delhi session 
began the Swarajists for a month pursued their old conrsi-, but soon Mrs. Naidu arrived 
on the scene and the spectre of Cawnpore began to hanut them. They had taken the 
precantion for the first time of getting a block to themselves, so that when they walked 
out the empty benches might kec^p up the spectacular efieot. 

■ Interpellations in the Assembly on the 2]8t January followed by the Viceroy’s speech 
to the Council of State nn the 9th February and, lastly, Sir Alexander Mmldimau’s staie- 
ment in the Upper Honse on the 18th February left no doubt in the Swaiajist mind that 
the Government wanted definite evidence of good-wiil, which clearly meant acceptance 
by them of the present constitution and the working of it for what it was worth in a 
spirit of co-operation. Bven though they had come to believe that this was the right 
coarse, they thought they were nnabie to follow it and at the same time retain their seats. 
With the help, therefore, of the All-India Congress Committee, they coined a new ex¬ 
pression—'* discriminating ohstruction,'’ wbieb is an improvi ment upon tlie “ consistent, 
continuous and uniform obstruction ” of 1928. However, as an e.'ectioneering move, and 
to fiUfll their Cawnpore pledge, they arranged for a demonstration on the 8llt March. 

* This was cleverly stoge-managal, but it it was an unprecedented move, the action of 

Mr, I’atel on that day over-sbailowiHl the withdrawal. It 

PresidMit’s Action. was in feverish heat that the non-offioials at lUisina dis¬ 
cussed Mr. Patel’s challenge, and bis n-cwntation the next 
morning was still more noteworthy. U saved a constitutional crisis, but it also proved 
that emotions had the better part of Ur, Patei’s jmigment, while the Swarajists were thus 
pntting back the baud of the clock, the Independents too lost themselves on occasions. 
Their conspiracy ot silence during the General Budget discussion, and their motion for 
omission of the Bxcentive Council v<>t'f are the direct outcome of a desire not to be left 
behind in the race for ostching the vote of the electors. It is this wavering mentality of 
the Independents that is their greatest weakness; it is responsible for the loss to the party 
of some prominent members like Mr. Itangachariar and Pundit Malaviys. 

* The session that concluded on the 26th March has proved that political parties are again 

in a state of flux, that no organised body of npinion with any 
State oi PoUticBl Parties, substantial eliance of retaining its hold on the people with 
a solid programme of constructive work is yet in the field. 
Party dissensions and discussions for Hosting new groups are proofs themselves of the 
work that the rsform< d constitution is doing in making the people realise the valne of 
the vote. That a fresh enquiry nuder such ciicumslances will not be frniifaJ is apparent. 
For the moment the Swarajist withdrawal and Independent vaoillation dominate the 
political sitnation. They may have to reconsider their attitude next session on motions 
regarding the Taxation Enquiry Committee’s Bepnrt, the Mercantile Marine Committee’s 
Beport and proposals for amending the Devolution Rnles regarding the redistribution of 
income-tax receipts. If they do not, their betrayal of the popular cause will be writ 
large”. (From the FtmMir MaA, AHahabail.) 



Swarajists in the Assembly. 

Th« following CongreM Bulletiii wu iMUod raviowing the work of the Swaraj 
Party in the Ataembly during the yeark 1924-26:— 

It was in tbe< year 1923 that a party of Congressmen headed by the late lamented 
Deshbandhu Das first seriously realised the necessity of nationalising the Indian Legig- 
latnres by filling them up with strong Congressmen pledged to a radical programme of 
consistent resistance to the Bureaucracy and thereby hastening the early advene of Swaraj. 
A programme was chalked out by the leaders of (be New Party i,e. Swaraj Party which 
included amongst other things a consistent policy of continued obstruction in the liogis- 
latures by creating ooustitutioual deadlocks and by bringing pressure upon the 
Bm'eancraoy with a view to enforce the National Demand and press for a satisfactory 
and adequate response. 

In the General Blcctlons of 1924 the Swarajists snccesafnlly compet<Hl against tlieir 
Libi'ral, Moderate anil Co-operatiouist rivals and when tlie resnlts of the Elections were 
announced they were tonud to be the strongest popular party in the Central Legislature 
having secured a majority of the eleoceil seats Of the Assembly. 

hlext to them, in point of strength was the Government Party with their otBoial 
and nominated members with whom it was an unwritten rule to vote with Government 
in season and out of season. 

Undependable Allies. 

Between these two parties came the Independents lieaded by Mr, Jiniiah. They were 
a varying quantity of between twenty-five and thirty in their ranks, but without their 
combination neither the Swarajists not tiie Government conid defeat each other. 

Indepenilruts as tin-y were, undependable was their support whether for the Govern¬ 
ment or for the Swarajists. Yet it must be said to tbi-ir credit, that tliroughout the 
whole of the tirst year they ranged themselves with the Swarajists and lielpcd them in 
defeating tlie Government on many a popular question and in carrying out to a certain 
extent the Swarajist policy of obstruoliou, better defined as a policy of “ Itefusal of supply 
before rtMlress of grievaiiOes.’' 

The National Demaml was passed by a huge majority and the Finance Bill was 
rejected in toto. There are no doubt events of hfsuiric importaucu in the annals of the 
Indian Legislature. For a time, it swmed as though, crisis had come when the Bureavcracy 
cannot but yeild, But alas] as the misfortune of our country would have it the Inde¬ 
pendents broke thoir alliance with the Swarajists and changeil their policy to one of 

* reasonable ’ oppositioo which is the Oidicr name for what is now popularly known as 

* BesMnsive Co-uperation.' 

The Independents having changed their attituile, it became impossible fur the 
Swarajists to defeat the Government on questions in which an opposition was necessary. 
Tlieir position became ratiier irknomc. They were ptedgeil by Ibcir programme to a radical 
policy. Bnt thiy hail not llie foil strength for carrying it out to its logical oouclu- 
sIooB, On the other hand, the Bnreauctaoy was found able enough to thwart the represcu-. 
tations made on behalf of the country. There was no response for the National Demand' 
made on the floor of the Ilouse. Still the attitnde of the Independents continued to be 
conciliatory as beforo. There was no other course open to the Swarajists except to vacate 
tlieir seats and walk nut of the Assembly and prepare the country for the next General 
Elections with a view to enter the same with an absolnte majority. And this they did 
on the immediate advice and anthority of the Congress. 

Now that the Qunerat Elections are coming near we mnst take into account what 
all the Swarajists did in ihn Assembly in pursnanoe of the programme of work which 
they present^ to the Electorate on the eve of the last Elections, True they were the 
dominant party bnt nufortunately tliey bad not the full strength of an absolnte majority 
to carry out all that they desired. And yet it can proudly be said withont any fear of 
contradiction that they had done meritorious service by giving the best and the strongest 
representation to the popular grievance and by carrying many resointlons of paramount 
importance to the people, A casual survey of the noble work done by them during a 
abort period of 2 and half years oertainly reveals bow amply they have jnstiflei) the 
confidence reposed in them by their countrymen. 

A Becord of Noble JYork 

Th^ have 

(1) Sncoessfnliy opposed ail proposals for additional taxation and unpopular legis¬ 
lation. 
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(2) Offered an effective oppoeitlon to tbe Bnreaaora <7 in all their attempts to 
strengcbea their bold on India, 

(3) Socoeesfally fought lor rednotion of taxation and have reduced tbe Tax on salt, 
and abolisbeti the Cotton Bxcise duty and the import duty on Sulphur. 

(1) l^ssed satisfactory resolutions, on questions of National importance:—Improve¬ 
ment to the condition of Labour ; Protection to Native Industries; Bemoval of racial 
distinction : Bailway grievances of Indians abroad ; Economic conditions and Subordinate 

(.&)' SocoessfuUy fought for tbe repeal of Bepressive laws i. (1) Bengal Bcgnla- 
tion 111 of 1818; Criminal Law amendment Act of 1808; (8) Bengal Ordinance I 
of 1824 ; (4) Bengal, Madras State Prisoners Act of 1860 ; (6) Prevention of Betiitious 
Meetings Act of 1821 ; 

(6) Passed various resolutions for the release of political prisoners; 

(7) Effectively carried out retrenchments, have always voted against all undue 
rite of expenditure; have tlirown out tbe Lee Commission recommendation; and many 
other items of expenditure which Government wanted to load on tbe heads of the Indian 
Tax payer; 

(8) Beiterated tbe National Demand on tbe floor of tbe Bouse ; have thrown out 
tbe Budget ou a policy of refusal of supply b^ore redress of grievanoos. 

(8) Last but nut the least they have instilled the legislature with a Nationalistic 
life by their oourageuus ut terances and patriotic resointious, but for them the Connoil 
would have been the old dumb eooiety recording tbe eweet wishes of the Bureaucracy 
just like our ‘ moderate * friends who in the brst three years of the Beformed Assembly 
41931-23) helpeu tbe Bureaucracy in its relentless repressive policy and were responsible 
for an additioual taxation to tbe extant of some 60 crores on tbe already overtaxed pour 
country. 

(10) Thu Swaraiists by their incessant patriotic activities and by the courageona 
stand they took ou all the National questions, effectively prevented the Indian Legisla¬ 
ture from being used as a weapon by the Bureaucracy against Indian interests. 

[Here is a short but detailed summary of the important resolutions passed in tbe 
Assembly (1834-26) which is by itself s record of great public service and patriotic 
activities of tbe Swarajist Party,] 

Activities within the Coutrsl Legislature 

(I) The passiog of a motion oalling for a Bound Table Uonfcrenco to recommend a 
suheme for establishing Bespousiblu Goverumeut in India. (Government opposed but was 
defeatoi). 

(3) The reiecllon <if the Pinanoe Bill as a pretest (political) against tbe attitude of 
the Goverumeut in relation to constitutional advauoe. 

(8) The passing of a resolution asking tor an enquiry into the grievances of the 
Bikh Community, 

(4) The passing of'the resolution for the repeal oi tbe Bei^al Begnlation 111 of 1818, 

(6) Tbe passing of a resoluliou for tbe re|)eal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act 

of 1808. 

(6) Besolntluu for impusiiig a countervailiug doty upon tbe South African Coat. 

(7) The passing of a bill fur tbe effective protection of tbe dieci industry in India, 

(8) Beicction of tbe Lee proposals providing enbanccil position and pay to tbe vesteil 
services. 

(9 The rejection of tbe proposals of tbe Government for the apimintmcnt of a 
Taxation Enquiry Committi'e, and passing a resolution for tlie appointment of a Com¬ 
mittee to enquire into (he Kcuuomio rucottiees of the country, 

(10) Tne passing oi a resolution tor the abuiitiou ut tbe Cotum Excise Duty in tbe 
teeth of-Government opposition. 

(II) The separation of llailwuy from General Finauoe. 

(12) Passing of a resolnti-.n for the suppression of (bo Bengal Ordinance 1 of 1824. 

(13) Passing of a bill for the linal repeal of the lieugal, Madras, Bombay State 
Biisoners Act of I860 ; tli*- preveulion of Seilitious MtHitings Act of 1921. 

(14) Passing of a bill loi li.e aoi< ndiug of the liailway Act against the reservation 
of railway oompartrne.iits for any punicu.ar community, 

(15) A measure for itii- neprivatioo of the privl-egis of the colonials in respect ot 
criminal trials broogld by Mr. laiei was adjunrued “sine die" at the last moment by 
the desertion of the Inoepen.ieiiib. 

(16) Swarajists suecessfniiy Opposed I he oor.Blimi ion of a Supieuic Court in India 
which uicaiit an mliliiioiiai bii.ile.i tt> the liuliai: Tax payer. 
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(17) Fusing s resolution for tbe estsblishment of a Military College in India; and 
calling for a Committee to report on the steps to be taken in that direction ; aud for tbe 
rapid indianisation of the army. 

(18) A motion for the rejection of tbe Itailway Board was defeated owing to tbe 
desertion of tbe Independents. 

(18) Befusa: of the Travelling Allowance of the Viceroy’s Council as a vote of 
censure on the entire administration for their irresponsive attitude towards the national 
demand. 

(80) Passing a resolution to regulate the entry and residence in India of peiaons 
belonging to various other parts of the British Empire as a protest against tbe British 
White Paper on Kenya question. 

(21) Tbe atioption of resolution that Government do answer all important non- 
official questions that are put with regard to subjects over whiob the Govornor-Oenural 
in Council has control. 

(22) Passing a resolution tor the removal of all restrictions in the way of 
Mr. Uorniraan’s return to India. 

(23) Motion for adjuurmnent of the House to discuss the massacre at Jaito was 
disallowed on technical reasons. Thereupon the dwarajists aud Independents walked out 
of the Hall in protest of the high-handed action. 

(24) Passing a resolution urging the release of Sirdar Kharak Singh. 

(25) Passing a resolution urging the uncouiiitional release ot Moulaiia Hasarat 
Mohaiii. 

(26) Uefosal of demands to tbe extent of Bs, 4-half crores during 'discussion of 
Budget grants with a view to effect retrenchments. 

(27) Passing a censure motion ot adjournment against the refusal of pass-ports to 
All Brothers' delegation ptod tsling to Angora. 

tv.8) Passing of ihe Steel Industry (protection) Act providing lor the levy of a 
{iroteutivc duty upon import'(1 Steel and also for the grain, of bounties on some Native- 
made steel gotids. 

(22) As a protest to the Viceroy's address (iuaugoratiou of the Bt^coiiil Assembly) 
the Swarajists effectively boycotted the garden party organised by A. C. Cbatterjtu to 
meet the Viceroy and Oountess ot Ueailing, 

(30) Tbe Workmen’s Coinpr-nsatiou Act wss brought into effect from July 1924, 
The Act gives facilities to workiiieu in lactories getting compensation on accidental oir- 
cnmstanccB, 

(31) Greetings to the liHhour Party on its coming to power in Dritisli Adiniiiistratioa. 

(32) Swarajists oppostnl tlie iutroduciion of a bill for Kegisiration of adoption and 
linally tbe motion for the introduction of tlic bill was negatived. 

(33) Swarajists opposi^d the introtiuolion of a bill to (I) iix the duty on salt; (2) to 
raise the posttge to tlie maximum limit (3) to 8x rates of income tax, etc. and the bill 
was n gatived by 60 to 57. 

(34) An adjournmeiii. motion to discuss the situation created by tbu introdnotiou of 
the Class Areas Bill in South Africa was disallowed on the reason of tlic subject being not 
a matter of urgent (.ublic importance. 

(35) The abolition of tlic import duty on ISulphur. 

(36) Motion of adionrnraeut expressing indignation at the jmlgment ot Justice 
MacCaniie in O Dw.ver vs Saukatan Naic case, in which tliu judge exonerated the conduct 
of O’Dwyer and General Dyer. The motion was ileclared out of order aud hence dis¬ 
allowed. 

(87) Besolutioii to institute an enquiry regarUiug the griuvaucia of tbe subordinate 
employees of Indian Kailsvays was atloptol. 

(38) Introduction of a hill for the ))robibi'ion of import manufacture and sale of 
liquor in India. 

(39) Swarajists opposed the Besolulion regarding enhanoemciit of salaries of tbe 
two members of tbe Judical Committee of the Privy Council aud the. same was negatived, 

(40) A Ursolution for disallowing the Burma Expulsion of Offenders’ Act 1925, (an 
anti-Indian legislati.iu) was passed, 

(41) A Btsolution asking for the early reriress of tlic grievances of Indians in 
Tanganyika was passed. 

(42) Besoltttioxs (1) for imposing a protmlon duty on imported paper ami (2) to 
provide for the fostering and development ot the Bamboo-paper Industry in India were 
passed. 

(43) llesolutiou for the removal of nisqualilicalioiis for piditical offenders was iiassed. 

(44) Besolulion for the provision of conveniences for Bailway (laesengers was passed. 
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(46) Beaolntion for Appointing • Committee to enquire into the Indian Currenoy 
queetion waa paaeed. 

(16) fieiiolutton for the appointment of a non-offleial committee to enquire into and 
euggeet remedies for the existing evile of unemployment was passed. 


I. — General. 


The following is a short resume of the Sfwarajya Party’s workin 
the Second Reformed Assembly, 1924*26, and was issued by Mr. 
A Rangaswami Iyengar, General Secretary of the A. 1. C. C, in con* 
nection with the Election Manifesto on October 1926. 


Tlis Swarajya Party of the Indian National Oungreis in the Assembly 
- . ... started their work in the first session of the last 

”"*l^*tTonallstParw?‘"* Assembly in 1924 with a party strength of 43 
Swarajists and three Burmese associates who had 
come with a clear mandate to vote with the Swar^ists. The other olooted 
members wore, as Pandit Motilal Nehru onoe desoribod them, “ either inde- 
poudeut of one another or very much dapondetit on Government and its 
friends." It was clear from the outset that Swartyists could not do any 
effective work in aocordauoe with their programme unless they were able to 
iorm a coalition with the Independents. In the negotiations that eventually 
led to the formation of the coalition that went by the name of the Nationa¬ 
list Party which oarriod on joint work in the Assembly for over three 
sessions, it was made quite clear that no coalition was possible for the 
Swarsqists unless the non-Swarajists agreed to join in presenting the 
National Demand to the Oovoriiment and to piirsue a policy of obstruction 
siiid refusal of supplies in the event of the Government not making a satis¬ 
factory rospoitso thereto. “ Put your demand as low as you like.” said 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, “ but onoe you adopt and put it forward there will 
ho no going back on the policy of obstruction and refusal of supplies in the 
event of the Government failing to make a response to our satisfaction.’’ 
This was in substanoo accepted by the Independents, and the Joint Party 
programme was based on this fundamental ground described in the following 
words 

“ If tliii OovfTnmcnt do not make a satfslacrory respouse fo llie resointioii ilemand* 
ing refnrms wit-bin a rcasonalilo time, llw I'aity (Joint I'uriy) wil! then Im: bound to a 
policy of obstruction and will put (lie policy iuiti opi*rntion at ilie carliist i>eiioil when 
the demamla for grants are made by the Oovernment, by refustni't-upplies, provided tlw 
parly deciile by a majority of tbri e-fourtlis at a me. ting spi-ciilly to Xoi convened for tlie 
puriiose tliat tlie response if any, ramie by Gov.-rnmeut is not satisfactory.” 


and the Rejection of 
the Buogel. 


The Joint Party that subscribod to this policy was 70 strong and indeed 
•m. u j further accession to its ranks so far as 

The National Demand supporting the National Doinand was coimorned. 

The woll-known Resolution on the National Demand 
for Self-Govcrnmsnt waa oarriod by a majority of 
76 to 18 against the Govorumnnt on the 18th February 1924. 

The response of the Goverimioiit was not merely unsati.sfactory, but 
decidedly uiifavouiable. When the Nationalists, therefore, decided by the 
requisite majority early in March that the rosixnise made by Govornraent 
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vaa ansatisfaetoryt the policy of obstruction by refusal of supplies was 
promptly put into operation on the first day (March 10, 1934) Budget grants 
were asked for. The demand under Customs, Salt, Income-tax and Opium 
were successively rejected «n bloe: and the Government was confronted 
with a situation for which they had no parallel. 

But in the vary hour of success, the loading Independents changed their 
mind and refused to cotitinue further the policy to srhich they had pledged 
themselves at the inception of the Nationalist Party. In order to save the 
Joint Party from premature death, it was decided to take the first day’s 
obstruction as sufficient to establish the principle of ‘grievances before 
supplies ’ and to let the rest of the Demands on other grants take their 
usual course. The Swarajya Party, however, did not participate in the 
proceedings, except to join in defeating Government. The joint Party, 
however, again mustered strength on the 17th of March and under the lead 
of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who had re-changed his mind under some 
divine inspiration, they carried by the joint votes of both the parties, his 
motion for the tohd rejection of the Finanee Kill. It is unnecessary to 
describe what the Government did over these rejected grants and Finance 
Bill. They resorted to their full powers of certification and restored them; 
but it is necessary to record here that the steadiness and firmness with which 
the Swarajists maintained their ground obliged the Viceroy not to carry out 
the threat of the .Finance Member, of not reducing the >SaIt tax in preference 
to giving relief in Provincial contributions. The reduction of the Salt tax 
was the definite tangible relief to the poor accomplished by the Swari^ 
Party, even while pursuing the policy of obstruction to achieve the 
larger end. 

In the first session, therefore, of the last Assembly, the whole of the 
Swarajist policy was fully carried out and stood vindicated out of the mouth 
of the most eminent Indopendoiit in the Assondtly, namely Pandit Malaviya, 
and the session thus closed with thi.s nranly stand of the Nationalist Party 
for popular rights. The session was also noteworthy for some important 
resolutions cnrricil by largo majorities which were moved by the Swaraj 
party, for the release of Political prisonovs, for the repeal of Repressive 
Laws and for the removal of the Inui on Mr. Uoriiiman. Kut perhaps, the 
most significant ovoiit in the history of the first session of the Assembly was 
the unconditional r>ilo.a»o of Maliatma <»aii«lhi on the evo of the day when 
the Assembly was to h.ivo moved its demand tor Mahatmaji’s release with a 
force and strongtli that the (jovoriimonr. well know would have been over- 
whelming. It was, indood, Iho first definite acknowlcdgmont and rocoguition 
on tho part of tlio Govonimont of tho fact that the Swanyists had come 
into tho Assembly ns a power of the people to ho vcckonod with. 


Tho second session of the Assembly was a short ono and was mainly 
coiiceriied with the proposals of the Government 
The Second Si ssion— jn-otcetioii of one of tho great key industries 

teo totjciioi,. ^ j India, iianicly, the production of Iron and Steel. 
Tho loaders of the .Swarivi Party had in tlic mcantiino coiiforrod with 
Mahatma G-tndln at .lidiu and in view of tho vuiying attitude of the bureau¬ 
cratic Govoriimmit and‘f th.- recent dovelopteeiits in the political situation 
in India and in tie L.sht of tlio f.’cppiici.mi •..•i.lnod in tho Assoinhly and in 
tho variou.? Council;;, they restated the isdicy and )iro;:raninio of tho party 
iti tho words whhih aco referred t«» in tho manifesto. It included .as the 
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public are well aware, action to promote the constructive programme of the 
National Congress and the pursuit of a definite economic policy against 
exploitation and in furtherance of national industrial development. It also 
laid down the talcing of steps for the protection of the rights of Labour. 
In pursuance of this programme the Swaraj Party succeeded in improving 
the Steel Protection Bill so as to give effect to the imlicy of the party. 
In particular, it obtained on this occasion from the Government an uiidei- 
tahing for the appointment of a Committee to examine the question of the 
importation of foreign capital into the country. In the metinwbile, as a 
result of the programme so far carried out in the Assembly in connection 
with the National Demand, the Government proceeded to appoint the 
Beforms Enquiry Committee of which the Leader of the Swaraj Party, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru was also invited to become a member. But neither its 
terms of Reference nor the manner of its composition could in any sense 
be deemed to be any response to the National Demand, and the Swarajist 
Leader promptly declined the invitation. The Government enquiry, however, 
proceeded and the evidence that was given before the Committee by those 
who co-operated and worked the Reforms sincerely and for all they were 
worth, proved to be a startling confirmation of the position taken by the 
Swarajists all along, e»„ that Dyarchy is a thing of evil and has been an 
utter failure even as an experiment in the introduction of Self-Government 
by stages. 

The third session of the Indian Legislative Assembly was dominated 
Ti.* a « • Tk Commissioti recommendations which 

I ll!r Pnn!!n?.7r^.°* involved an addition to the emoluments of the alien 
bureaucracy of over It crores annually, payable 
from out of the tax-payers’ money. Pandit Motilal Nehru moved the rejec¬ 
tion of the recommendations in a groat speech that impressed many 
waverers outside the party and the motion was carried by the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of 68 to 46. The session, however, did not terminate without 
one more triumph for the Swarajists. That whs the motion by which the 
House carried Mr. Patel’s Bill for the repeal of the Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, otherwise known as the Samiti Act, by which associations 
including Congress Committees had been declared unlawful by the Govern¬ 
ment, and great leaders like Desabandbu C. It. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and patriots in their thousands bad been sent to jail by the Government 
during the dark days of repression in 1921-22. There was also another 
victory for the Nationalists recorded during this session in the resolution 
which was carried in the House without division for the repeal of Excise 
Duty on Cotton goods. 


The mentality of the Independents in respect of any strong joint action 


Fonnation of Separate 
Independent Petty. 


continued to bo unsatisfactory and it eventually 
led them to organize tbemsclvea aa a separate 
Iiarty. When the fourth session of the last 


Assembly opened in Delhi, the Bwarajisls found themselves unable to put 
their policy into operation jointly with the Independents, unless they agreed 
to accept a revised rule regarding refusal oi grants propounded to them by 
the Independent party in the following terms:— 


Bvery membets of the Party— 

(s) tball ordinarily vote on all mailers wbich have been made iiaity questions 
in accordance with tbe decision of tbe Party arrived at by not less than 
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a («ro>thlr<)8 majorUy of menbara preaeot at a ntieting of which previoiu 
notice haa bnen siven ; 

(b) la expected to b*! gnided on alt qceationa which the Party has not oonsidernl, 
by ^'h<! inatroctiona of the Rxceotive 0 immittn) or th>. Emergency Oo-nmlttee« 
Provided that, in the event of the Party deairing to reaort to a policy of obstruc¬ 
tion incluiling refuaal of aappluMt or re]>!Otlon of Finance Bills, no such 
decision aliall bn taken in the Nationalist Party anleaa both the Swaraj 
anti Independent Partiea have an|>arately met in the flrat instance and 
decided at their roapeetive mcetinga to make it a party question. U their 
group dties not dtisire to reaort to a (tolicy of obatrncti'tn or of refnaing 
snppiiea, the Nationalist party shall not make it a party qaeatioii. In that 
event either group will free to act as it may determine.” 


It was clear from the outset that the Itidependents had definitely 
_ _ . e . resolved not to follow the polioy they had agreed 

Briakaway purauo in the previous year and were making it 

dependenta. practically impossible to put into force, by the 

alteration of the rule its above stated, tkcoordingly, 
when the stage for the consideration of the Budsiets, Railway and General, 
came, the joint agreement on which alone a policy of obstruction and refusal 


of supplies could be resorted to, was not only not forthcoming, but the 
Independent party definitely resolved to oppose the motions of the Swara* 
jists based on the principle of refusal of supplies. The Swarajists, however, 
adhered to the principles which they bad ail along adopted and they again 
put them into operation by moving the rftjection of grants both in respect 
of Railway and General Budgets. The Independents did not even remain 
neutral. They actually chose to oppose the motions and thereafter the 
joint Nationalist Party virtually broke up and the Swarqjists were left to 
carry out their programme as Itost they might. But the controversies and 
the differences that arose soon revealed the real hold of the Swarajists on 
the country as compared with the Independents. After the conclusion of 
the Delhi-session of 19211 as many as eight Independents who were not in 
the Swaraj Party previously openly joined the Swaraj Party so that in the 
Autumn session in September, the strength of the Swaraj Party in the 
Assembly stood at 66. 


In spite of this pronounced cleavage between the Independents and the 
Swaraj Party that developed during this session of 1925, the Swaraj Party 
were able to carry important resolutions and motions on legislative proposals 
against Government and on these, on most occasions, the Independents had 
necessarily to support them and vote with them. 


The most important of these were the resolutions demanding the 
release of the Bengal detenucs and the Repeal of the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Ordinance by which the ^ngal Government had once more 
started a severe repressive campaign, in pursuance of which they had 
interned, without enquiry or trial, some of the most beloved patriots of the 
land whose innocence was to the mind of the public, transparent. Indeed, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru’s exposition of the real inwardness of the Government’s 
repressive policy as against the so'oalled anarchist organisations was masterly 
and was practically left unanswered by the Government spokesmen. As » 
consequence of this, the House also rejected the supplemental legislation 
proposed by the Onvernmeiit in aid of this repression. 


The Assembly, moreover, followed up its resolution on the repeal of the 
Cotton Excise Duty by refusing the grant for the maintenance of the estab¬ 
lishment employed for the levy of the Cotton Excise Duty. The Swarajists, 
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during this Bessioo also took active part in the debates ou the Budget and on 
Bills as well as on resolutions with due regard to the revised programme 
that had been adopted by the Swarai Party at Belgaum. 

Whan the Assembly met for the fifth session in Simla last year, it 
. o . o •. elected as its President Mr. Patel, the Deputy 

SJ'ol National DemVed The principal 

business that was transacted was a repetition of the 
National Demand once again with reference to the most unsatisfactory 
recommendations of the majority of the Reforms Enquiry Committee as well 
as the important findings of the minority report of the said Committee. The 
National Demand was once again formulated in conjunction and after full 
discussion with the Independent Party who practically accepted the draft 
resolution of the Swaraj Party and supported the same with all their 
strength in the Assembly. The reiteration of the National Demand was 
thus carried once again by the overwhelming majority of 72 to 45. There 
were various other minor measures brought up in connection with which the 
Swarajists fought for the interests of the people and which it is not necessary 
to detail here. 

When the sixth session of the Assembly began in January this year, the 
^ ^ . . Swarajists had received their mandate from the 

^’cIwopoM Manda»I*** Cawnpore Congress, which had endorsed and taken 
as its own the political programme of the Swarajya 
Party, Lala Lajpat Rai who had himself supported the Cawnpore resolution 
on this subject had been elected to the Assembly for the scat vacated for him 
by one of the Swarajists, and though, as he said, he was not expressly elected 
on the Swarajist ticket he accepted the policy and programme of the party, 
which, according to him, were not inconsistent with bis own views, and 
joined the party. 

There were various legislative and administrative questions dealt with 
in the Assembly during this session including important legislation dealing 
with Trade Unions, but the whole session was dominated by the decision of 
the All India Congress Committee on what is known as the “ Walk-Out" 
which in accordance with the Cawnpore resolution, had to bo carried out in 
consequence of the definite refusal of the Government to give any response 
to the reiterated National Demand made by the Swarajists, Independents, 
Nationalists and others on behalf of the country in September 1925. It is 
not necessary to deal hero with the programme of the “ Walk-Out ” or to 
say any thing in defence of it It has been fully dealt with in the manifesto.* 
It is only necessary to add that in strict accordance with the Cawnpore 
decision, the Swarajists attended the Assembly again to prevent the hasty 
enactment of the objectionable provisions of the Currency Bill. Their mere 
presence was sufiicient to compel the Government to cousout to a motion for 
adjournment of this matter to the next Assembly. 

From the foregoing short re»wne it will’ bo dear that the Swarajist’s 
_ . . record in the last Assembly has been one of cons- 

u>ncii»ion. piouous success, its main features being;— 

(a) that the party presented the National Demand with the united 
support and strength of practically all the Indian elected re¬ 
presentatives in the Legislature; 


* Ibe test of the Blectiuu Manifesto will be given in the next issue of the Uegister. 
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{h) that the party strove to pat the policy of obstruction and refusal 
of supplies in force when there was no satisfactory response 
to that Demand. 

(e) that it throughout maintained and carried out the basic principle 
on which the General Council of the Swanyya Party and later 
the Congress has directed the party to pursue its work in the 
Legislative Councils, namely. “ the guiding principle in carrying 
on all iHiliticail work shall be self-reliance in all activities which 
make for the healthy growth of the nation and resistance to 
every activity, governmental or other, that may impede the 
Nation’s progress towards Swaraj. 

(d) that it has also achieved tangible results, beneficial to the masses 
of the people by 

1. The reduction of the Salt Tax, 

2. The reduction of the Railway fares, 

3. 'I'oe remission of Provincial Contributions. 

1. Repeal of the Cotton Excise Duty and the im|)osition of the duties 
for the protection of the National Industries like stool and 
paper manufacture, 

6. I'he euactniont of laws fur the protection and growth of Trade 
Unions, 

6. 'I'he pitssing of resolutions for the restoring of the civil and 
political liberties of the people in various ways, for the release 
of patriots and political prisoners, and the rci>oal of repressive 
laws. 


11. — E c o n o m i c and Industrial. 

Since the trgiiiaing of Bale, ln<li:i has conlmueil to suffer from the evils 

of over taxation, luilian patriots like Dodabbuy ^ovvioji and Qopal Krishna Ookbalc 
made repealed effortt-—witliuut much avail—to reliovo the country from the diiiaslrous 
effects of this gr^-vouN burden of taxatiou II 1 .V is Kutping tbii vitality of the vast masses 
Ilf the people of tlii> country. Thi-sti evils wm- aecontuaWd during the War and by 
1923 the. country bad iMRome saddleil with artiitioual tasar.ion to the tune of 40 orores 
a year sinco 1914. The ilwatajists iu the last Assembly have fought hard for remission 
of taxation and during their three yeais* tenure, laxatiim to llie extent of 9 orores of 
rupees a yeitr has been reduced. It will continue to bo tlie policy of the Swarajists to 
press their demand for substantial remisstoTis of Pixatiuu. The Party is convinced that 
so far as centra finance is cuucerne-d, Mm further rciluction ol the salt tax and of 
lailway rates and fares and the restoration of the pice postca d and halt an anna 
envelope are abscintely necessary as the tin-l sie|i5 in tLc policy ot bringing taxation to 
some extent at least in consonance with llm capacity of the. people to bear it. The high 
scale at wbicli taxation is maintained in this countiy 1 $ due to the extravagance involved in 
a top-heavy adm nistratiun, particularly owio.g to the appalling military "xpeuditure 
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imposed on Indin at tbe dictation of tho Imperial Ctoveinment. The Party will therefore 
etrennously press for drastic reduction in alt expenditure and particnlarly in military 
expenditure. 

it. Tbe Swsraiya Party was instrumental in getting an enquiry into the currency 
of the Oovernment, Tbe report of the Boyal Commission on Currency has failed to 
win tbe approTal of the country as a whole on any material point and the attempt to 
fix the ratio between the rupee and the sovereign at one shilling six pence gold to the 
rupee, has created widespread alarm amongst tbe agricultural and industrial classes. 
There is no doubt whatever that this artificial raising of the value of the rupee will 
result in serious economic distress and will bring countless suffering on the already 
indebted agrioulturai population, by reducing the prices of agrionltural produce and 
thereby cutting down the wages of the tillers of tbe soil. Nor will its repnrcnssion on 
our industries be leas baneful. Tbe Party will offer a most determined resistenoe to 
tbe passage of the proposed Currency Bill so far as its main provisions are concerned. 
The Party will also advocate every measure which will make tbe currency and exchange 
mechanism of the country as free from manipulation as possible. An honest gold 
standard, with a free market for gold and with gold in active circulation, is tbe ideal 
which the party is steadily keeping in view. 

3. The industrial development of the country has always had very high place in 
the programme and policy of the party and all proposals for granting discriminating 
protection to vital national industries will continue to receive the sympathetic support 
of the party. Onemployment is, as is well-known, very rife in our urban population 
and agriculture alone does not any longer suffice to provide our growing population with 
their daily bread. The only sound solution it to so develop the various industries in tho 
country that they may provide wider and wider avenues of employment to our rising 
generation. India with its 316 millions provides within its own borders an immense 
market for the products of various manufacturing industries. There is no reason why 
such industries should not rapidly develop if a weil-thonght-ont industrial policy is 
steadily followed. The Party has consequently made this one of tbe most important 
planks in its programme. 

4. It is impossible to divorce railway administration from the consideration of 
tbe economic well-being of our country, (t will be obvious on the slightest consideration 
that heavy rates and fares are a serious impediment in the way of trade and travel. 
Both agrioulture and industries have to suffer a heavy handicap owing to tbe existing 
lailway policy and tbe Party is resolved to pursue the line of action which will remove 
the saU handicap at tbe earliest possible time. 

In general, reduction of taxation, economy in administration and resistance of 
extravagance will always receive the support of the Swaraj Party in the Assembly and 
the various Councils. 


JamiaDAS H. Mbhta. 
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January-June 1926. 




The Bengal Legislative Council 

CALCUTTA — 1 6 TH P BB R U A RY t 9 2 6 . 

The second meeting of the old weather session of the Bengal Legislative 
Council commenced on the 16TH FEBRUARY. Ten new members took the 
oath of allegiance> after which the President expressed the condolences of the 
Council at the death of Moulvi Nazim-ud*din Ahmed> the Mahar^a of 
Natore. and Lord Carmichael. 

At question time there was a lively altercation between Mr. A. C. 
Banerjee and the President, which resulted in the former being asked to 
resume hia seat. 

Bengal Village Self-Goreniment Bill. 

A number of amendments demanding greater powers to the people were 
moved mainly by the Swanuiat members when Rai Harendra Nath Chow- 
dhury’s Bill for amending the Bengal Village Self*Gh>vernment Act came 
op for consideration. 

Mr. B. N. Sasmal moved an amendment doing away with the power of 
the District Magistrates to appoint chowkidars and duffadars, and to vest that 
power in the Union Boards. 

The Maharaja of Nadia, in opposing the amendment, said that they had 
not advanced saflSciently in the administration of the Union Boards to be able 
to dispense with the control of the District Magistrates over the appoint¬ 
ment ui chowkidars. Moreover, the existence of party factions in the Union 
Boards necessitated the existence of outside control. Iiwpito of the Govern^ 
ment opposition the amendment was carried. 

Mr. Sasmal moved another umeudmout to tho effect that the appoint¬ 
ment and dismissal of ohowkidars and duffardars should not be subject to 
the approval of District Magistrates. The umeudmout was lost. 

The next amendment of Mr. Sasmal urged that the salary and cost of 
equipment of chowkidars should be determined by the Uuion Boards aud 
not by Magistrates, In opposing the amoiidment, one official member said 
that its object was the iutruduction of khaddar in the Uuion ^ards. 

The ameudmeut was carried, in spite of the official members’ opposition 
and the Councii adjourned. 

Next day, the 17TH FEBRUARY, throe different Bills introduced by 
members to amend the Bengal Village .Self-Government Act with a view to 
taking away the powers vested in the Magistrates were rejected by the 
Council. The amendments were introduced with the object of securing the 
power of appointment, dismissal, pay and equipment of ohowkidars for Union 
Boards. These powers were in the hands of the Executive. 

In opposing the Bills Mr. L. Kirley, ott behalf of the Government, asked 
the members to consider what tho results of the Bills as a whole were 
likely to lie, aud whothor a very importaut Act should be subject to the 
attacks of small private Bills. If the Bills were passed the Union Boards 
3b 
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would appoint ohowkidars without reference to District Magistrates, but the 
latter had the power to disiniss them. In the case of disagreement between a 
District Magistrate and a Union Board, there would be a most undesirable 
etate of affairs. Eventually the motion was lost. 

The Bengal Village Self'Qovemmont Act Amendment Bill was also 
rcgected. The Bengal Fishery Presorvation Bill, though adversely criticised 
both by official and elected members, was referred to a select committee. 
The Council then adjourned. 

President’s Conduct Resented. 

On the 18TH FEBRUARY there was an unfortunate incident which 
disturbed for some time the proceedings of the Council and which resulted 
in the walking out from the hall of all the Swarajist and Nationalist members. 

The incident originated thus: A resolution was being discussed demand* 
ing representation in the Council according to the numerical strength of the 
different communities of the Provinces. 

Sir Abdur Rahim moved an amendment asking the addition of the 
following words '* just and proper representation of minor communities and 
commercial interests.” The President said that though timely notice of the 
amendment had not been given, bo would suspend the rules and allow the 
amendment. The Swarajists took objection to that procedure and one member 
described the conduct of the President as arbitrary and when asked by the 
President to withdraw his remark, bo refused to do so. Whereupon the 
President asked him to leave the hall for the day. Other members, includ* 
ing Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, the Swaraj Party loader, described the conduct of 
the President as “ childish and insane.” They too wore asked to leave the hall. 
Then followed an uproarious scene, and the Swartyists and Nationalists in a 
body left the ball. 

The resolution conoeriiing conimuual reprosentation in tho Council, as 
amended by Sir Abdur Rahim, was then carried without much discussion, 

After the motion was carried Sir Hugh Stephenson, referring to the 
incident, assured the President that bo had the full support of Uje House, 
and suggested that, in view of tho inoideut, and as they were discussing 
private business, and as the Opposition benches were empty, the debate should 
bo adjourned. The President accepted the suggestion and adjourned the 
Council for the day. 

Aftermath of the Incident. 

After leaving the hall, the Swarajist and Nationalist membeiB bcM a 
joint meeting in tho members’ library adjoining the Council Chamber. After 
condemning the conduct of the President, they sent a uotioe of a motion 
urging the removal of Kumar Shibsekbareswar Roy from ihe office of the 
President of the Council. 

Day after next, i.e. on the 20tb February, it was announced that Lord 
Lytton had allowed the Swarajist motion “ that Kumar Shibsekbareswar 
Ray, President of the Bengal Council, be removed from office ” under ^tion 
72 C(4) of the Government of India Act and fixed the 24th February for 
its discussion. 

Following the announcement of J.ord Lytton’s decision the Swar^'ist 
members of the Council, at a party meeting held on the very day, decided to 
attend the Council from Monday the 22ud, and on Wednesday 24th to move 
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the roflolation, and proas it to a division. A number of prominent Nation¬ 
alists were also present at the meeting. 


The Budget (or 1926-27. 

On the 19TH FEBRUARY none of the Swarqist and Nationalist 
Members attended the meeting of the Council. At an informal party 
meeting held on this day they decided not to attend the Council meetings 
unless their motion for removal of the present President was allowed. 

The attendaiico was very thin, in an almost empty House the Hon’ble 
Mr. Donald read his lengthy Budget speech and took about an hour to finish 
it. In iiresentiug the Budget Mr. Donald said :— 

Wc start the yrar 192(!-27 with a sum of Rs. 2.^,63,200 in our balances. Of tbis^ 
Bs, 10,70,000 apportiiiiis tu tlic fatiiiiio TnsniiuiC' Fuoii. To this Fund wo are required 
to oontributi! aunually until the acunniulutcd total roacht's six timns the amout ot the 
annual assigumeut, when w<; may KUS|icti.l U-mporariiy the provision for annual contri¬ 
bution. That limit will b(! reached next year provldid no unforeseen calamity occurs 
necessitating expenditure from l;liu fund, and further contributions will tlien be unnecessary. 
Revenue in tin; yi at 1926-27, oxcludiug loan ii(«ratiiinK, 1 anticipate at Rs, 10,76,78,000, 
an increase of about Rs. 17 lakhs over the revised estimate for the current year. 
Rs. 11 laklis of '.his arises from the ciiange in the ‘ ktst * date in certain estates in Burdwan. 
This is not really an increase in revenu.'. The remainder comes principally from 
stamps. Exciu<ling loan iip<natiuiis our imliiiary r(«eipis for 1926-27 are : Bstimates at 
Rs. 10,76,78,000, against lU 10,59,81,000, tlin r-wisnd figure of 192S-26. 

The cxpeiriilui''! which we uniitemidnut in 1926-27, exclusive of expenditure outside 
the revenue account, amounts ro lls, 10,97,29,000, This is Rs. 29 and three-fonrth lakhs 
over the expenditure in I9!6.2(i as lutsso.! by the Council last March over Bs. 62 lakiw 
in excess of the revised .rstimate of the current year, and Rs, 20 and half lakhs over and 
above our antiniiiated revenue. We ais! drawing on our balances to the extent of 
B& 20 and ha f lakhs. If wu were to allow merely for tlie development of the existing 
activities, our expeiKlittue would Ist Rs. 10,46,47,000 and stiould bo budgeting for a 
surplus Of Rs, 81,31,000. 

K.xpen.iitare on New Scliemes. 

Wo propofc uiilising tills surplus and drawing on our balances for the execution 
of new schemes involving an ultimate expenditore of Rs, 11,68,000 recurring and 
Bs. 66,36,000 aou-n curling, of which Us. 9,85,000 recurring and Bs. 48,17,000 non¬ 
recurring will b) renitireil in I’.ejil-'Jf, 

In addition to the e.xpouditnre 1 have already nieutioned, the Budget for 1926-27 
provides for expenditure of Us, 28 and threc-iourth lakhs outside the revenue account, 
Bs. 6 and onc-fouti.h iakhs fur the repayment of loan to tliu Qoveruroent of Indio, 
Rs. 6 lakhs for loans to local bodies, co.o|)crative credit societies and cultivators, about 
Bs. 9 aud thrce-foortli lakhs fur the Calcutta I’olice buildings, Bs. 4 and half lakhs for 
the Damodar Canal Project, and Ks. 3 and one-fourth lakhs for ezpenditnrs on the 
commutation of the pension of retinal ofBuers. 

I shall now proceed brirfly to descrilxi the proposals for expenditure in 1926-27, 

The provison under the head of Land Revenue is about Bs. 6 and half lakhs in 
excess of the revised estimate for tlin current year, Bxcisc expenditure is about Bs. 1 lakh 
less than tliat of tlin current year. 

In the Foiest Departiiieni we contemplate new expenditure amounting to about 
Rs, 3 and liaif lakhs. This Is roiiuireil for tlm proper development of our forests. We 
oannut get full benefit of our forest resoorees unless we open them out and obtain greater 
accessibility, Wc should in >lu" course reap a oonside-ahle harvest as the result of this 
expenditure. 

Irrigation Demands, 

Taking iriigation as u wiiole irre»p..ctive of t.he manner in which the accounts are 
maintained—I do not. propose to troublo the Council with complicalious of this kind— 
it is our 'nteiiion to spend a consideraVile amount in the lu-ii few years. The General 
Administralion Rndgot is up by Rs, 2 lakhs. This is mainly duo to the provision of 
Bs. 2 and halt lakoe for 1 .tpeusej in coniieotion with elections to the Indian and Provin¬ 
cial Legislatures whiuh wili take place during the coming year. 
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Theie Ib an InoreaBe of about Be. 1 and bait Jakbs in tbo Adminietratiou of JoBtice 
Budget, and an inorease of about Bb 1 lakb in the Jail Budget. In the Police Budget 
there is an inorease of about Be. 4 lakhs over that of the current year. The email diror- 
ence in the Preeidenc; Police charges ie mainly due to ordinary finctnatione. The main 
increase is in the District Executive Force in Bengal Police. We have made a 
epecial grant of Be I lakb for the improvement of equipment there, A sum of 
Be. 64,^ has been provided for the payment of house rent to sub-ingpectore of police; 
a sum of an almost similar amount has also been provided to improve the pay of these 
officers. 

In the Medical Department we p ropose to Bprnd Ks, 2 and half lakbs more than in 
the current year. There is a sum of Bb. 1,20,000 for grant to hOEpitals to enable them 
to be improved to meet the requirements of the Muiiical School, and we have provided a 
further sum of Bs, 1,56,000 for the construction of Medical Schools tbemBelves. 

Public Health. 

1 now come to Public Health, Wc have not been unmindful of the necessities of 
this Department in its various activitica, and the provision that we have made for this 
Department in 1926-27 exceeds t he expenditure of the current year by Bs, 12 and half 
lakbs, a great advance as compared with recent years. Water supply both in municipa¬ 
lities and ruial areas, sewage cholera, kala-azar, and malaria have each and all shared 
tbe better fortune. In the Budget of the current year the sum of Bs. 2 and half lakbs 
was provided for rural water-supply. Hot less important at the present moment than tbe 
supply of good drinking water is lula-azar, Wc propose to increase tbe existing provision 
to m 2 lakhs each year in the next three years, and while providing this sum in tbe 
Budget for 1926-27 we have earmarked tbo sum of Bs, 3 lakhs in our balances to meet tbe 
additional provision in the succeeding two years. 

Agriculture also shows an increased »pcnditnre. This Department is by no means 
at a standstill, and several farms are under construction, and should by the end of the 
coming year be in working operation. In certain matters, and in particular those 
relating to agricultural education, thc.'e have been some changes in policy which have 
necessitated recasting schemes, and they have not snfficicntly matured for incorporation in 
the nest year’s Budget. We have provided, bowever, for the appointment of a cattle 
breeding expert and for tbe organisalicn of jute and paddy sale societies. The Budget 
provides for a total expenditure on rxecutiem of Its, 1,89,690, inclusive of expenditure in 
England, which is Bs. 7 lakbs over the revised estimate of the current year. Of new 
expenditure, we have committed ourselves to a total of Bs. 7,68,817 non-recurring expen¬ 
diture and of Bs. 4,96,862 recurring expenditure. Of this Bs. 7,66,817 non-recuning and 
Bs. 3,78,397 recurring find a place in the Budget for 1926-27, 

Out local loan operations in tbe coming year are of small amount. We advance 
Bs. 88,000 for Improving Icbakali and Maliash khals and we lend Bs. 80,000 for tbe 
organisation of paddy and jute sale societies, and Bs. 60,000 for co-operative bousing 
societies in Calcutta, Municipalities and District Boards propose to borrow from us in 
19^-27 to the extent of Bs. 1,92,000 only. 

After the Budget speech was over the House adioumed to meet again 

On the 22ND FEBRUARY, when the Swarajists attended the Council 
and took part in its proooedings. No settlement of the Thursday’s incident 
(24tb) could yet be arrived at. The Swariyist and Nationalist leaders ezpres* 
sed the opinion that there would already Imve been an end of the matter bad 
not some “ busy bodies ” interfered. For a greater portion of the first period 
of the Council on this day the Chair was occupied by the Deputy President, 
while the President and several members were discussing a settlement of 
the incident. 

The business of the Council was confined to only two non-official reso- 
lutiouSi both of which were carried and accepted by the Government. 

The first resolution urged that a survey be made of the waterways in 
Bengal and definite schemes be formulated for tbe improvement and main- 
tenanoe of such of those waterways as may bo found to have deteriorated 
or to be deteriorating. 

The second resolution recommended that immediate steps be taken to 
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make physical culture compulsory for atudeuts betweeu 12 and 18 years of 
a«e in all schools affiliated to the Calcutta and Dacca Universities. 

On the 23BD FEBRUARY, the Cbuuoil re-assembling, further negotia¬ 
tions for an amicable settlement of the Council affair proceeded the whole 
day. The proceedings of the House went on in a thin house presided 
over by the Dy. President. 

Though no definite settlement had yet been arrived at, it was stated that 
Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Swarajist leader, is agreeable to withdraw the resolution 
urging the removal of the President, provided the latter expressed regret 
for what had happened in the Council on Thursday last. 

Seamen’s Un-omploymeut. 

The whole of this day was devoted to the disoussion of non-official 
resolutions. 

Mr. M. Daud urged for a Committee, to enquire into the causes of 
unemployment among seamen and to advise what remedial measure should 
be adopted. The resolution was seconded by reprosentativea of the Ben£^ 
Chamber of Commerce arid other European members, who highly spoke 
of the fine services rendered by lascars during the War. The resolution was 
carried. 

The Beggar Nuisance. 

Mr. J. Campholl Forrester then moved that a committee be appointed to 
enquire into and report upon the desirability of taking legislative action to 
abate, or end, the heggar nuisance in Bengal and particularly in Calcutta. 

The Hon. the Maharqja of Nadia said the Government had every 
sympathy with Mr. Campbell Forrester’s desire to have measures taken to 
deal with the beggar problem in Calcutta. After referring to the various 
steps taken by the Government since 1916, the Mahanya stated that the 
Calcutta Corporation hud appointed a committee to go into the beggar 
question. The Government was prepared to pay the most careful attentiou 
to any proposals that the Calcutta Corporation might take. 

At this assurance, Mr. Forrester withdrew the resolution and the Council 
adjourned. 


Calcutta—24TH febru a ry t926. 

Motion for Removal of the President. 

All attempts to arrive at an amicable settlement having been frustrated 
by the influence of some “ invisible hand,” as some members described it in 
the course of the debate, the motion for the removal of the Hon’ble Kumar 
Shibsekhareswar Roy from his office of the I’t’esidontsbip came up for dis¬ 
cussion in the Council when it re-assembled on the 24tb February. Before 
the proceedings commenced the President repudiated the suggestion made 
in the Swarajist press that prosuro was put on him by “outside authority to 
take a certain lino of ivcliou or to refrain from taking it,” and concluded by 
saying that ho recognised no master except the Bengal Council. 

Mr. B. N. SASMAL, in moving the resolution, said that the leaders 
oi the Swaraj Patty rightly protested against the President’s action last 
Thursday in suspeuffing the leader of the most popular party in the House. 
No leader of any part had ever before been suspended anywhere in the world. 
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Dr. Bidhau Chunder BOYi in supporting the motion for the removal of 
the President, said that they had ^en told that the prestige of the ohair 
must he mmntained. He used the word “ prestige ” advisedly, and not the 
word “ dignity,” because in India when prestige entered by the front door» 
dignity escaped by the back door. When Dr. !^y was assured last night 
that the chances of settlement had been frustrated by an invisible hand, he 
determined that the motion must bo disoussed before the House, so that he 
might exclaim " hands off.” If the motion was lost, the result would be due 
to Gh)vernment being able to command a subservient and slavish minority. 
In that case, the speaker would be able to throw open the doors of the House 
and show to the people the figure of an elected President as a henchman 
tied to the Treasury Benches and clothed in a robe of prestige by a benign 
Government. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA, Leader of the Swaraj Party, said In con¬ 
clusion I will tell you what wo want. I want the convention of the House of 
Commons to bo honoured in this House, namely, that the President or the 
speaker, once elected, should in reality be a uotrparty man, that he will sit 
in his chair with the good-will aud the unanimous consent of the representa¬ 
tives of the people, and that ho should be guided by the vote of the House 
in taking the extreme stop of the expulsion of a man. I will also tell you 
what wo do not want. I do not want a President to remain a party man, 
popped up with the continuous support of the Government Party, after 
election. I do not want a man to lie the Speaker of this House, who depends 
for his future on the smiles of the Govornuiont. I cannot help believing the 
information 1 received some time ago, that the President had threatened to 
teach the Swarajists a lesson. I cannot help attaching importance to the 
information that he received warm commendations from a high personage 
for having pulled up Maulvi Nural Huq Choudhury on two previous occasions. 
Again, only recently in couuootiou with the affairs concerning the House, 
be gave his word as a gentleman that ho would take a certain course. 

” Ordinary courtesy among gentlemen precludes me fram disclosing 
details, but such is the strength of the r^-tape supplied from high quarters, 
that he has had to bow to imperious pressure. 1 hope I have not overstated 
the circumstances which have made him a partisan President, unworthy to 
fill the chair of the speaker. I am sorry to say these circumstances have 
made him petty. 

” Members must have noticed that, of late, how, time after time the 
President has with, deliberate buri 7 , suppressed the asking of supplementary 
questions by members of this House on my side aud deliberately and inten¬ 
tionally called out the next item on the agenda. 1 will not multiply ins¬ 
tances. Tbe truth is that we have boon saddled with a Constitution, the 
backbone of which is Dyarchy—Dyarchy not merely in administration, but 
even in the conduct of the President, lie knows that, so long as be can 
bask in the official sunshine, he is perfectly safe. That is why he 
considers himself responsible not to the House, as is the case with every 
Assembly in the civilised world, but to the Governor who can protect him 
even from the unanimous vote of the elected members of this House. That 
is why he can be defiant, that is why he can ride rough-shod over the rights 
of the House, aud that is why we desire, by this motion, to express our 
disapprobation and condemnation of his conduct.” 

Sir Hugh STEPHENSON, in opposing the motion, said the President was 
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the custodien of the dignity of the House, and therefore, he was unable to 
do anything or to allow anything that took away from that dignity. It 
had been said that the President went too far when he suspended the leader 
of the Swar^ Party. The leader of the Swarty Party accused the Chair of 
childishness, and the speaker could conceive of no greater insult to the 
dignity of the whole House, and to say that the President should not suspend 
him beeause he was the leader of a party was to his mind an argument not 
easily understood. Surely the right argument was that a man who was the 
leader of a party should not be immune, but should be expected to show better 
example. In all institutions the ruling of the Chair must be obeyed. The 
course that hod been taken would not advance the progress of the liberty 
in India one jot, but it would give to those who were opposed to a further 
adrauoe a handle, aud the motion, whether it was carried or not, would 
have the effect of transferring to Bengal the stigma that should fall only on 
one portion of the House. 

After three and a half hour’s discussion the motion was negatived by 
16 votes, 67 voting for and 72 against it. 

The Council tlieri granted money fur the Ministers’ salaries for the period 
they had actually worked and then udiouruod. 

Official Bills. 

On the 26 ril FEBRUARY the Council sat lor about an hour and a 
half. Only Gevenmiont business was transacted consisring of two small 
Bills and a resolution. 

Mr. Donald introduced the Calcutta Port Act Amondmeut Bill, which 
required the Port Trust to eroet shelters ior deck passengers at ports where 
there was a regular passenger trade. The Kill was passed. 

The Maharaja of Nadia introduced the Calcutta .Municipal Act Amend* 
moot Bill, which gave power to the Calontta Corporation to initiato proceed¬ 
ings in respect of breaches of building regulations. The Bill was referred to a 
Select Committee. 

On the motion of .Mr. .T. Donald, the Council urged the Ghivernment to 
authorise the railway authorities to make provision in the structure of the 
Bally Railway Bridge to allow for the construction of roadways us a cost not 
exceeding Rs. 10 lakhs. 

The Swarajists opposed the motion, but were dofoated by fourteen votes. 


General Discussion of the Budget. 

The Council re-assomblcd on the 1 ST MARCH for the general discussiou 
of the Budget. Thii'toen uon-official members expressed dissatisfaction at 
insufficient provision for the Transferred subjects. They complained that the 
greater portion of the money bad boon devoted to the Reserved depart¬ 
ments, while almost nothing bad been devoted to Education, Agrioulture, 
Sanitation and Public Health. After a throe hours' discussiou the Council 
adjourned for want of a qorum. 

Next day, the ‘JND MARCH, the Council mot in a very thin House 
when the Finance Member, replying to oriiicisms, said that it was not a deficit 
Budget. They were spending from their iMianoos which, they were utilising 
as much as possible. The question of primary education was still under the 
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consideration of the Government, and no definite scheme had yet been 
formulated. 

Referring to the amusement tax, the Finance Member reminded the 
House that last year the Council passed a resolution urging the Government 
to exempt cinemas and theatres from this tax. They cohld not give 
immediate effect to it because they had still got the liability of the Provincial 
Contribution. In his opinion, no case for relief bad been made in respect of 
cinemas, but so far as theatres were concerned, he announced that from the 
1st April theatres would be exempted from this tax for two years, when the 
period of remission of the Provincial Contribution would expire. 

As regards the -Meston “sword,” ho said their position was much 
better to-day than before. The subject would come up before the Govern¬ 
ment of India when the latter would consider the report of the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee. The Government of Bengal would utilise that oppor¬ 
tunity of bringing their case again liefore the Government of India for its 
reconsideration. 

The Budget discussion then ended and the Council adjourned till the 
16th March. 


Voting on Budget Grants 

CALCUTTA —l S7H MARCH 1926. 

The Swarajists’ Walk*Out. 

After an adjournment of nearly a fortnight, the Council re-assembled on 
the 16th March for voting on Budget grants. Before the business of the 
House commenced Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta asked the permission of the 
Chair (Kumar Sbibsekharoshwar Roy) to make a statement in the nature of a 
personal explanation on behalf of bis party and was promptly questioned 
by the President, “ under what section of the law or rules of the Standing 
Order do you want to make a statement ISj. Sen Gupta asked the Chair 
to make this case a special one, as he wanted to make a general statement 
on behalf of bis party with regard to the attitude of the Government towards 
the people during the life-time of this Council. The President agreed to 
this, adding that he must be short and should not introduce controversial 
matters. Mr. Sen Gupta then made the following statement:— 

Mr. President,—Might I have year U-ave to make a stalrracnt in the nature of a 
{lersonal explanation on behalf of the party which 1 have the honour to lead in this House f 

You are perhaps aware, Sir, that in pursnanci; of the policy laid ilovva by tlie Indian 
National Congress at Cawn|M>re and reconsidered and reiterated by the Ail-India Oougrese 
Committee at Delhi, all members of this Coancil belonging to the Swarajya Parly will 
withdraw from tlie House to.day. 

Two years ago, wc came into this Council with the intention of either patting an 
end to the pretence of Government that they cany on the atiministration with the 
consent of the (leopie, or so mending the system of Govurnmeut as to be in accordance 
with the declared wishes of the people of Imiia as expressed by the Indian Katioua. 
t.’ongress. Although wn have not succeeded in accomplishing the latter object, we have 
certainly succeeded in destroying Dyarchy, To-day no one can doubt that the Govern¬ 
ment is carried on by the agents of the Indian Civil ServiO! without even a scmblauci 
of the consent of the people. 

Let no one think for a moment that w« regret the step that we have taken. On th, 
contrary, we rejoice tliat our policy is jaslified, and is the only one that we could follow 
in the circuinstanccs that the people of this country were piaccil in. Our policy is basei- 
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on the principle that tyranny, open ani frank, ia gooner destroyed than tyranny olothed 
with bypootigy wbioh makes people (org(>.t that there ig tyranny at all. 

But apart from tearing oil tho mask from the Cacu of me Bureaucracy and ghowing 
the vioiong oharaotrr of tliig gygtom nf (} ivernment in its nakednens, we bare tried 
to voice the demands of the country and bring into prominence the legitimate bat 
unrealised political rights of the peoplt!. But what has been the attitude of the Uorern- 
mcni towanls tli'iae dl■maIldg f We ask^-d for tlie release of Political prisoner*— The reply 
wag again arrestg and detention of two inoinbitrs of lbig Conncil and nearly two hundred 
young men of B>ngal without, uliargo and with >ut trial t 

Bven a moJerate regoItti.ion hrougiit forward by the Intlependent memberg of this 
House, supporting transfer of nioi'e suby-ots from the R -snrviKi to the Transferred Depart^ 
moitt, although ittrried with ovurwhclming majority, was totally ignored by the Qovernmeut. 

Two months before his dentli, that far-sighted statJtsman, D sbbandhu Chittaranjan 
Das, than wliom India never hatl a greater -r a more stah^ru tighter, matic that noble 
gesture of peace at Baridpur only to he spurned by the powers that be. But perhaps 
it is just as writ that the Qovernmunt refuses to listen to our rcasinable demands. 
Perhaps it is ni cessary for the spts'dy attainment of the freedom of oar country that 
Uk- Qoverumeut soould proceed in its mad cariso- of imprisonment and detention of public 
men and workers witiiont charge and witiiout trial, anii attempt to tighten its grip on 
tile nation more relcittleasly an I ruthlirssly, so tliat the nation may feel evermore the 
altsoiuljt u. cessity of imnuHl lately putting an end to tlie systi^m ef government under 
which Kucli tilings are |rossible. 

We go out to the emintry to seek her approval of the policy that we have so tar 
followed in this Ot unci.. We g i out. to the country to seek her mandate on our future 
policy, We go oui to the uuuniry to g.tt.her strength and inspiration. Wo go out to the 
couii'ry with the full fuit li that our conniryincu will not only approve of the policy 
Ihui we liavr so fai foilowuil in this Oonncil, but w’iil also strengthen our Iiands that the 
gci at disadvautago nf being In a iniiioriiy will lie a thing of the past. 

I do not war.t to peep into the future or to anticipate coming events. But even if 
on oar coming bacl> in larger uumlvrs and wiih .added strength in 1937, we find the 
Bureaucracy still uiii'Meutint:, still oliilurate, atill unresponsive to national desires, then. 
Bit', I have no doub. that tile iintinn wilt not hesitate t'l employ other anti more effective 
though (loiti? legit matt weapons, as the la.st le.sort of a disarmed, down-troilden and 
oppressed peoplt.. 

1 beg leave ot you now. Sir, on liclialf of niyselt and the members of the party, to 
willulraw from the House, 

Concluding his atiitotnont with those words, Mr. J. M. Sen Oupta 
walked out ot tho Chatnbor foilowod by tho Swarnjist members filing out 
ill a l)ody. A silent iloxiso listened to his statnment and a still more silent 
flt'Uao witiios.sod Iho “ walk out ” which oroat.cd a profound impression. 

Nino IigloiHiudont rnernbors who h:id issued a manifesto intimating their 
desire not to iiartieipato ill the business of the House from this day, wore 
also absent. Meat re. iSnrondra Nath Roy, Satyakishoro Banerji and B. 
Chukravarti < who oiitorod the h.all shortly after the “ walk out”) wore the 
only Independent laombors who stuck to their seats after the Swarajists had 
vacated their seats and loft tho Chamber. 

Notwithstanding the empty Swarajist benches and tho sparsely filled 
House, the (lovevnineiil niombors wont on merrily with their business and had 
all their doraands under tho heads. Land Hovonue, Excise, Stamps and Forests 
pa.ssod with slight or no modification whatsoever, tho amendments either for 
reduction or total refusitl standing in the names of tho Swarajist and Inde¬ 
pendent members h,aving automatically fallen through. 

(riant for tho Executive Council. 

On tho IfiTH MARCH Moulvi Ekramul HI7(j, in moving his motion 
refusing grant for the Executive Council, raised a constitutional question, 
and asked for the immediate appointment of a Royal Commission to enquire 
into the working of the Reforms. 
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Sir Abdur Bahim, supporting the motion, said that, though he did not 
support the immediate appointment of a Royal Commission before the Muddi- 
man Committee, since then ho had modiiiod his views just as the Gh>vorn* 
ment had modified its own. 

Sir Hugh Stephenson, replying, said that the Bengal Government was 
not directly concerned with the i\iiestiou. But speaking on bis own account, 
he said if a Commission was apiiointed it would examine whether India 
was fit and ready for Parliamentary Government, and whether the foundation 
was strong on which a Parliamentary system could be Imscd. From the 
speeches, bo had not found any reasoit why this examination should be 
made now. As regards Provincial Autononiy, they were all at one with 
the ideal that Parliament had set before them. His conception of the 
position of Government was that they wore hero to carry on the work until 
India was fit and ready to take over the work irom them. On this assurance 
the resolution was withdrawn and the Conneil tboii adjourned. 

Domatid for Justice. 

On the 17TH MARCH, when Kir (high Stephenson moved for the grant 
for expenditure under Administ ration i>i Jnstieo, an amendment was moved 
for reduction of the grant hy Re. 1 to tmint out that there were only a few 
Mahomedan Officers in the SnUirdinate Judicial Service. 

Sir Abdur Rahim said that these appoiuimcnts were made by the High 
Court Judges, and suggested that the {lowor of making appointments in the 
Judicial Service should he taken by tlie Government so that iippointnionts 
could be made on the basis of the tnoportion ot Hindus and Mitslims in 
the province. 

Sir Hugh Stephenson said that the High Court apiioiutod the best men, 
and it was not to bo blamed for there not being a suflicioiit number of Maho- 
medans in the .fudicial Service. Constitutionally, he disliked Communalism 
in matters of appointments. But for the good of the Province, consisting as 
it did of Hindus and Mahomedaim, it w its essential that there should be a 
sufficient number of each community in the )>ublie services. In tin’s particular 
ease, he would dislike the idea of appointments being made on a communal 
basis. The motion was withdrawn .-uid the Council adjourned. 

Demand for Ivducation. 

On the 18TH MARCH, when the I'Mucution Demand was made. Sir 
Abdur Rahim moved that tiio grant of Ks. 3,74,128 to the Calcutta University 
be reduced by one rupee. Ho attacked the Calcuttit University, which, ha 
said, had not preserved its ropntatiou. The Post Graduate Department was 
not wisely run. One thing that was essential was that they should have a 
sound system of secondary education. Ho opposed the proposal to introduce 
Bengali as the medium of instruction up to the Matriculation standard. If it 
was accepted, the knowledge of English of the students would be consider* 
ably weakened Mahomedan education would also suffer to a great extent. 
They wanted Knglish to remain, at least, until a proper system of secondary 
education was established. Bengali literature did not contain proper educative 
juvenile lite*^ture, and it was foreign to Islamic culture, to which Mahorae* 
dans attache the greatest importance. It would bo disastrous to Mahomedan 
culture if B( ogoli was introduced as the medium of instruction. 

The ai'.endment was under discussion when the Council adjourned 
to meet on 
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The 19TH MARCH when the disonssion on the censure motion moved 
by Sir Abdur Rahim> proposing a cut on the Calcutta University grant 
was resumed. Hindu nicmbor.s severely critised Sir Abdur Rahim’s speech as 
narrow in outicnk, extra-parochial and ultra-coin mu iial and after an hour’s 
discussion the motion was withdrawn. The grant was then voted. 

The Medical (Jraiit. 

The next demand was for the Medical grant, in regard to which Mr. 
Campbell l‘'orrcster said that although the Council had sanctioned Rs. 50,000 
for a leper colony, nothing hiwl hcon done by the Ooveniment. 

The Mah iruja of Nadia said that a I'airopnan merchant who did not 
want to disclose his name donated Rs. 50,000- a Marwari merchant Rs. 25,000 
and the Calcutta Turf Club Its. 1,000. 'I'he site had boon selected at Chan- 
drakona. in Midnapore, for a leper colony, and as soon as the problem’ 
of water -supply w.as solved, the work woulil be taken in hand. This grant, 
too, was voted. 

The T.xcise Demand. 

The next and last meeting of the Council was on the 22N1> MARCH, 
when there were only throe cuts in the I'/XCiso demand, two of which were 
moved by the J<’ina!ice Memhor. Tiio real out was a reduction in Excise 
demand I v one nipoo moved by .Mr. Villiers, the European non-oiHeial 
representative. 

Ifowrah Hi idge |{ill. 

After the Budget dc'uaad.s worn granted, -Mr. Donald, the Finance Mom* 
her, presented the report of tbo SolocI Ccunmiitoo on the Howrah Bridge Bill 
which bad com) to the conclusion th.at bridge of the cheapest possible 
type shon'd ho eonstruried. viid, to tbai om), had amended the Taxation 
olauses. 

There was a oiuisiderable iliiforeiice of opinion on this particular clause. 
The Select Conmittco donided that the bridge should bo entrusted to the 
Calcutta I'ort ('onnnissioner, who, at pre.-ioiit. look .after the uxist-ing Howrah 
bridge. (Mtini itely, on the motion of Mr. Donald, the Council agreed to defer 
the How "ah Biidgi’ Bill till the .luly .Session. 

Calcutta linprovciiicnt Trust Bill. 

The Mah iraja of N.idia then introiiucod a Bill to amend the Calcutta 
Improvement Act of I'.HI. 'I be object of tbo Bill was to amend the old 
Act in certain clauses to biiiig tliein in line with the Calcutta Municipal Act 
of 1923. The Bill was pa.sscd. 

This tinished the Inuinoss of tlie'•ossion and on the authority of H. E. 
the Governor, the Council was prorogued. 
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LUCKNOW—23RD FEBRUARY 19 2 6. 

The February Srtsiiuii of tlit- Unit<Ht Vrovinceu l<egislative {'ouneil opcnwl on the 23RD 
FEBRUARY. After Mr, K. I'. Kichlu, Autiiiitaut l>ir<otor of I’ublic Inetruction, had taken 
the Oath of Allegiance, the I'reeidcut aiiu(mitor!d that tin* Agra Civil ('tiurta AmendmeuC 
Act of iy26 had received the assent of the Uuveruor>Qeiieial. 

Hrimary Kdncalioii Bill. 

Rai Rajeswar BABI, Miuish'r of Edneatiou, then pirsented the report of the Select 
Committee on the District Boards Primary Education Bill, In moving that tliu Bill be 
taken into consideration, the Minister drevv attention to the fact that the Select Com¬ 
mittee bad not made any material changes in the Bill as originally presented. The 
Select Committee had slightly altered two or three clauses. In elausi: 4 of the Kill it 
was originally proposed that befon: compulsory primary education was iniroductsi by 
a Board, it must pa^ by a vote two-thirds of the total nnmber of memliers constiinting 
the Board, a special resolution to that <ffect. The Select Committee hatl, however, 
altureil the words “ two-thirds” to “ouc-balf,” 

Another important alteration ha>l been made in regard to claas>! 8, The Select 
Committee’s amendment provided that children of indigent parents should be supplierl 
with text books and other olucati ntal re<iaisiUni free of charge. That would no iloubt 
entail a little extra ex(Hm<litare, hut in view of Ihe. tact that tlin (iOV<-rnment were 
introdnoing the elenieut of compulsion it was necessary specially to bateguard ihc 
interests of imligent cliildreu. The Select Committee bail suggestinl some other minor 
alterations as well in the B:ll. 

Kext day, the 24TH FEBRUARY^ the House ic-assrnibling, consideration (pf th-i 
Primary Education Bill was resumed. The Bill, as aiiiended by the Select Committee, 
consisted of lb clauses with a number of KUb-olanoes. Over 7U ameuilmnitK were on 
the table for discussion on this day anil after over seven boors’ silting the Council ilis|Hisi(i 
<A a large ma|ority of them. A n umbra'of amendments were moveil with the intention 
of altering the provisions of clause three of the Bill nhicb relates to the issne ot a 
notification making primary education compnlsory in a particular area. As the debate 
could not be tinisbeil on tliis day, the House mliourned to meet again on 

The 2STH FEBRUARY when Mr. Uati/, Hidayet Hussain moved an amendment urging 
Ihe inclnsiou of religions instruction in primary vriucation as ilctincd in (hn Bill. He said 
that nothing was dearer in the heart of a Moslem than religion and Moslem education 
could not be separated from Moslem theology. 

Pandit Brijnandan Prasad opposed the amendmrmt. There were a nnmber of 
other speeches on the smenitmenr , whicli was eventually negativerl. 

Ebau Bahadur Fazlur Babniaii Khali then niovcil an amendment to aild a new snb- 
clanse to Clause 17 of tlie Bill, which related to the powers of the Local Covernment 
to make certain rnles. 

Kunwar Jagadish Prasad, Education i^-cretary, said be was consirainetl to draw 
the attention of tlie House to the fart that for the iiist time in the Council Ihc communal 
question bad cornu vividly to tlio fore, and that loo on sucli an innocent measure. He 
would appeal to the Swarajists, whosr> iileai was Biiidu-Moslem nnily, to rise to the occas¬ 
ion and to lull the spirit of rmmmnual distrnsttbat liad sprung np during the rlubate. 

Several Hindu members opposed the amenrlment, but it was ultimalcly carried by 
43 votes against 28. 

The Education Minister moved that the Bill be passed. He said be regretted that 
the Bill had aroused communal controversy. 

At this stage Hr, Haiti Hidayat Hussain rose up and said that as a protest against 
the attitude of the Hindu Memtieis who, by tlieir nunietical sticugth, hud outvoted most 
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of -the denmndB of the HuaalmaiiB incliKiing eome demands which were very dear to 
them, be and other members of his commanity would take no {mrt in the passage of 
the Bill. With these words all the Moslem membets present left the Council. 

The Bill was passed without a division and the Council adioumcd till the 4tii 
March. 


Budget Statement for 1 926-27. 

After a week’s adjournment, the Conneil met on the 4TH MARCH when Sir 
Samuel O’Bonuell, the b’inancu Member, presented the Budget for the iinancml year 
lil26'27. The ioliowitig are extracts from tl>e Finance Member’s statement:—(The Tigures 
should be read M tfmstoids). 

I will hrst j-efur to the figures of 11124-25, and their effect on the present financial 
situation. A« the Council sru aware there is generally some difference between the revised 
estimates and tlic actual expenditure as finally reporteil by the Acoountaut-Ceneral. On 
this occasion, though there were as usual cuusiderublo variatious in detail, the total 
difference whicli is shown in the closing balance amouuted only to an increase of 3,38. 
The opening balance of li>25-26 llius brcsuno 75,13, instead of 72,76,—the figures 
originally antioipatcii. 

The budget for 192S.2t> as originally pres, nlcd to the Council provided for revenue 
amounting to 12,89,42; receipts niiiter Debt liciuls aniouutiug to 2,89,24, making with 
the o)Hming balanc<i as then estimated, total roceipts amounting to 16,16,41. On the 
expenditure side provision was made lor 12,94 98, under Civil heads, and f ir 3,29 41, 
under the Uebt leads, and thir closing halauco was estiniated at 26,99, The budget 
as passed, however, differed substautially from the budget as presented. The Ouvoi’umont 
of India made a reduction in the i!nnirib>itiun »f 66 , 17,; the Council refused to vote 
expenditure amounting to 6 , 01, amiby its rejection of the UnictHi Provinces Stamp Act 
Amcndinoiit Bill reduced tlie revenue estimates by 7, OO,; and finally, as a resuit of the 
remission of part of our contribution, it became unnecessary to borrow, as originally 
proposed, a sum of 43 OO, wliich was designeil to cover an anticipated drtioit. 

The net (esult of these various ciiaiiges was a reduction on the receipt side of 60 00, 
and on the expinditure side of 02 18, -giving a nut increase in the closing balance of 
12 t 8 i which then became 39,17, Of tliis a sum of 41 92, buluuged to III'.' Famine 
Insurance Fund, and 27 26 , was available iur g'Ueral pui peses, 

1 now Como to a comparison i>( tl>e budget and revised figures of 1926-26. The 
revised figure sho vs a decrease of revenue of 16,37 partly connler-balauoed by a small 
decrease in receipts of 3l wliioli after allowing for the increase in the opening balance 
already muutiuned, means tiiat tlie receipts are more liian were anticipated by 17,44. Dis¬ 
bursements uuiler 'Jivil beads are higlier by 3,62, but under Debt lieuds are less by 26,11. 

I’riucipal Ittcreasi'S in Bevrnae. 

The net result is tliat the closing balance lias risen by 40 iakbs ; that is from 39,17 
to 79,20. Tlie resuits of the year, tlierefore, are satisfaciniy. The principal increases in 
revenue are ;—(a) baud Revenue, H,3C, ( 6 ) ^taiD|is, 11,00, (c) irrigation, 6,60, 

There are also numerous minor but welcome increases to wbiob Forest, Registration, 
Subsidised oumpaides, Interest, A<liniuistratiuu of jastice, Education, Medical, Public 
health. Agriculture, Receipts in all of sup^nannuntion, liave all contributed. On the 
other hand, there is one large dvenase of 10 lakhs umler JUxcise. Under tliis Iwad the 
receipts were again overestimated. 

As regards espenditurc tliere have btMsu ini’.rt'ascs under (1) Irrigation expenditure 
(1,32,); (2) Administration of justice (1,16); (3) Kuglisli expeiiititure (7,49) ; (4) Medical 
(99); Public health (2,38); Agriculture (1,66) ■, and Inilastries (62). 

On the other hand, there have beou, for various reasons which I need not describe 
in detail, savings uuder Laud revuiiuc (1,76), Interest (1,95), Irrigation capital works 
(20,73), Famine icscraiice Fuuil (3,3U), ami under Miscellaueous a decrease, already 
meniiomxl, of 7,98. 

The revised figure for 1925-26 is 12,36,32 ; the budget figure tor 1926-27 is 19,63,01. 
To these figures, however, must be addnl the irrigation expenditure which is shown as a 
deduction from revimue; when the figures becninu 12,89,45, and 13,42,49, respectively. 

Revenue Estimates, 

1 now turn t<i the estimates of ruveuac of tlie budget year. The total figure 
is 12,89.68, or 8,11, below the revised revenue estimate of 1925-26. The decrease, 
however, is unreal, ror under the head, “ Traiisfuts from tlie famine Insurance Fund,” 
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merely repreMnts the draft on the fund above the aunaal alignment of 39,60, there ie a 
Oecreaee of 10,71, 80 that the true revennc. is uKttmateil to yield 9,60, more in the budget 
year. 'Increanee are expected under Kxoisc (9,26), as the result of the new sealed bottle 
syetem; under Stamps of 3,00 the ligut<] by widch the revenue under this head normally 
expands, and under Irrigation of 7,73,. The only important decreases anticipated 
are 6,42, under Land revenue ; tlie arrears repayable in the budget year ate smaller than 
they were in the current year; and 6,75, under Korest, which is largely unreal, being 
due to a new method of accounting fur a particular item. 

Under “Receipts,” that is under the Debt head, the estimate is 2,03,69, and includes 
(I) Government Press depruuiation fund, 93, -This corresponiU to a new item under 
the head “ Stationery and I'l'inling,” whicli is e.xplained in the memorandum. (2) Famine 
Insurance Fiiml, 23,38,—This rt-preaeiiU repayments of talcavi with its interest, and 
also interest on the lalancs of the fund, (3) Repayments of loans and advances 15,75,; 
(1) Appropriation for siukiug fund, 3.35, and (6) Borrowings of 1,62,46, from the new 
Proviucul loans luuil (whicli now n;plaues former borrowings from the Govi'niment of 
India). 

On this basis, roveuuo anil receipts inclusive of the opening balance amonnt to 
16,74,67,; wliilst disbui'i^emeiits amount to 15,43,71,; leaving a balance of 30,86, Of 
this 13,83, belongs to tlin Famine Insurance Fund, and 25, to tlie Ouvernment Press 
depreciation fund ; so <liut 16,78, is the amonnt available fur general purposes. 

We tims found onrs<‘lv«s able wliuu pie|iuriiig this budget, to provide for all sanc¬ 
tioned expenditure, for some new expenditure, and fur a small cl'>Bing balance. I cannot 
indeed regard the figure at wliicli tlie closing balance stands in the budget as at all 
-Atisfactoiy, 

Transfered Uopartmenis. 

It has, of course, always Is'Cn our )iaiicy to give the larger, much the larger share of 
new expenditure to tlie transferred deparlmeuts. In each of thi' tluaucial statements 
wliioh I have been conceriK.il, I liave given figures which'am{dy justify tliat statement. 
The ouroulalive effect of tills policy will lie apparent from a comiiarison of the budget, 
for 1921-22 and 1926-27. Between 1921-22 and 1926-27, the expenditure on Rducation 
tuie risen from 166 lakhe, to 179 Inkh.s, an iin'ieHse of nearly 16 per cent. ; on 
Medical from 21 to ,H2 lakhs, an increaw of 62 jv-r eeiii.; on Agricult.uic from 28 It- 
30 Iskhs, ail increase of 7 per cent. ; ou Imtusi rss trom 7 to 12 lakhs, an increase of 71 
per cent. The expenditure sl<owu uiuli'r Public hcallh ami Civil works lias decreased, 
but the decrease is entirely uuuiiuat and is due merciy to a change in our i'inancia. 
mcthi.dfi. We now-provido lor muuli more ex|icn(liturc on (hose subjects from capital. 
Allowing for changes in metliods of accounting, the total dishuTseinenton transferred 
subjects has gone up by 50 iakiis froui 356 to l(ii>, an increase of just over 14 pei 
cent; whilst the eipeiwliture on tlio reset veil subjivAs has increased hy only 20 lakhs from 
1,117 to 1,137 laklis, or about 18 per cent. Fuitlier, tlie latter increase, such us ii 
is, is far more than acc«niiied Cor by the expenditure ou tlie .Soriia canal. That expendi¬ 
ture was in 1921-22 only 90 l.akliK ; it is now 106 lakhs. If we exclude that oxpcuditure. 
which is of course of an exceptional character, lliere liai laten a dccieasc on tlie reservec. 
side of 66 Iskhs, or 6 (wr cent, 

I have now expiaincit to the Ooiincil the more important of the proposals which have 
found a place in the budget. Those pro|iosnls were framei'l ou the basis of the latest ffgurcs 
available at the time. Bincn tlien, however, in fact during the last few days, wc have 
received the welcome news that tint Qovernnient of India intend to remit another 33 iakhs 
of our c -ntribution.. That remissi-m, fur which we are grateful to the Government of 
India, makes the tinancial position dncid<el!y more satisfactory than wc had nnticipateit 
when the i-seimates were prepared. It has of course been ira|i 08 Sib]e, in tbo time available, 
to alter the estimates. Rut we iiiteiul to bring forward, as we did last year, supplemen¬ 
tary estimates on the Ist April, and tliose estimates will provide for a very substantia! 
addition to the expemliture budgnlteil for in the transferred departments. 

Supplementary Estimates. 

The Finance Member nc.xt presentoil the Suppluraentary Rstimates for the current 
financial yiar. 

The following demands were noted :— 

Excise.-Rs. 1,1 >.162, to meet the cost of opium supplied to the Excise Departmen' 
hy the Government, oi India. 

Irrigation Works,—Us 13,671 for the grant-iu-sid lo the Jumna Training and Impro 
vement Association of Briiulaban, 

Interest Charges,—Rs. 10 net (gross Rs. 8,'iOO). 
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Oudh Chief Court. 

A demand of Bb. 1,81,274 net (gross its. 2,14,589,) was voted after a long dlscasBion, 
The amount was made up of scvoralitoms, inoluding expenditure in oonneocion with the 
High Court of Allahabad, Judicial CommiiisiuuerB Court at Lucknow, Civil aud SeEsioos 
Courts and fees for Special Counsel, The Council thun adjourned til] the 11th Marcii' 


General Discussion of the Budget 

Till' Swarajists' Walk>Ont. 

After a week’s aeijournraout Itie Council re-assembled on the IJTH MARCH tor 
the general discussion of tire Itudget. Immediatioy after question-time Pandit (lovind 
Ballav PANT, .eader of tliu Swaraj parly in the Council, said that, in accordance 
with the resolutieu adoptol by the Ail-ludia Congress Committee, tire Swarajist membeiB 
of the Council a'onld cease In function as meinlHtis ot the Council, except on very special 
occasions. He said the events of the iasi. live years iiad clearly demuustratoii the mentality 
of the Qovcrnmeiit. “ Oo-operation has only luldisl to the inicixicaiion and infatnation 
of the bui'eauci'iicy, and the mure it fisl on it thi- greaior grew its carving for it,” The 
Ooveinmenl was growing more and mure unicspoiuive to pnbiio opinion. 

The Swarajist membm's then withdrew and the lludgth. diseussioii proocedeil. 

Khan llahanur Henlvi Kasluddin cnnipliineiUsi the finance Dopaitiueot on the 
lucidity of the Hi,.Igei. He wits of opinion that more muuey should b« provul I fiu the 
Industries and Co-upoiativc Uepan.meiits, 

Uallz Hidayet Hussian saiii lie regretted i<> nnlice that Us, 11 orores had been budget- 
ted toe oxp'iidituio on Reserved snbject.H ami only Us. 4 orores for the Transferred 
departments. He urg'd the Uovernme'it to reviwi the system of taxation in the light of 
the Todhuntcr Committee's report. The e,luc.atiuu policy had provdl a failure. He 
advocated the appointment of a n<iiumh.i.eu 'u frame new cucricnia f rr schools and colleges. 

Ur. liliafaat Ahmad Kliau s.iid tit-it borrowings by liie (iovernment were increasing 
every year, Tliotimu vas approaching wiien inutrost on debts aud the provision for 
sinking funds would eat ui* i. uonsideraoie ponion <>( the provincial revenue. 

Dr. Kiauildiu crit.cised the etlucalioimi policy and urged for more expenditure. The 
Coverumeut iiad tiansCo-red its i'e.s;,nusihility for lih! spivail of education to tlie district 
boards aud raimicipai bitards, wliich wim unsound. 

After somi' more sjiPo.eUvi the House adjourned to meet on the next day, the 1 2th 
March, when after fuithe. iritieisros on the itudget heads the llmlget liisoussiou terminated. 

Voting on Budget Grants. 

Voting 0:1 dem.and.s commenced mi tlie 137H MARCH and continueii up to the 
27th MarcIi, (July un<> dciuami was put h tore th - liuuse and iliscnssed on this day. 

Uomaiid under Justice. 

The non’blo the Nawah oi Cliatiari, ilmue Member, moved for the grant of Us. tfO 
lakhs under the liead ” Adminisi raiimi of .lusMoe ” 

Though over 70 motions for rislnotion of tiie demand by different sums had iieuu 
tabled, only two eats, toiailing Us 10,000 wiiicU were accepted by the Uev-nument, 
were adopted by the Council. All utiier (eduoti-ni motions were either withdrawn or 
rejected and the House adjourued. 

Medical Ih mand, 

The ui'xt sitting of the. Council was on ilir 15TH MARCH when the Uou'ble 
Bai Bajeswar Pali, Minis'cr of lidiicaiinn and Puiidc Health, moved for the grant of 
a demand of Bs. 20,17,005 under tile hetul “Medical'' and of Bs 21,63,67 under the 
beail “ public Health.” For waut of tune tlie latter demaud was voted in its entirety 
aliniist without any discussion. 

In presenting the medical demand, the Miuiaier nacratitd in detail the results of the 
schenv > for iiK'dical iclief iut.i'(Hiuce<.i last year. One lake was spent in 1925-26 on two 
schemes, namely, a grant-in-aid for the establishment of new dispensaries and a subsidy 
to medical praclitiuners to settle in rural areas Under the grant-in-aid scheme only 
9 new disiKiMsaries were cstablishtxl in ihc whole province, aud under the scheme <xf 
subsidy only twenty medical practitioners ivttled down to rural praotioe. That, the 
Minister said, was good for a start, and so Oovnrument had provided another lakh 
in the Budget for further expansion of those two schemes. Under the grant :n aid 
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Ooternment were agreeable to give half the recurring an<l ball the non>rccurring 
coet of new diepenearies in rural areas, provided the other half wae i-aieeil locally. In 
tile budget proviHiou bad been made for ihu eatabliuhnient of livu taburcaloeie centres, 
where medical aaeisUacti and iustruotione for the treatment of tuberculosis would be 
available to the public, Government ha<l further providnl nearly one lakh for distribution 
(o District Boards for guneriil metlical par|VMfs. 

Several motions (or reduollou of the duinaiul were ilii>cuss<.i1 by the Council, hut the mo¬ 
tions were generally withdrawn. Three motions e(ti««itig a total cut. of the moilical demand by 
tts. 1,002 wiae adopted, auit the resl of tlie demand voted. The Uouse then luiiurned until 

Kducatioii Demand. 

Tilt! 17TH MARCH, when the flou’We Itai najeshwar B ili, Education Minister, 
raovcil agiant of Us. I,76,(i8,000 for Kduoaiioo. Uesuntdihat new exiienditure in the 
Budget (as compareil with the ligurc for 1925-2<>) amounted to Rs. 13,86,470 of wliich 
Vis. 6,42,878 was recurring ami Us. 8,42,602 non-recurring. The Cotiipulsory primary 
Education Bill had beitii istsse'i, utu) the tieverunicut hail lost n > time in mtiking provision 
lor the opi ration of tlii! .\ot. One ofliccr was being placeil on special duly lo help district 
boards to work out details (or the application of ihe Act in so.m: amis, A sum of Bs. 3 
lakhs (ucurriiigj and Its. H lakhs (non-tecurring) hail Is eit huilgrlted on that account. 
Agricultural instruct ion in Middle. Vetimcular Seluwils was alreaily in Ojieraliou, and an 
attempt liad been made to iutiOiUice miinua: irainiug in seli'elnl Mindle iSeiiools. 'lo work 
out tile, last scheme succi ssfuliy, 16 teachers lind Is-eit i,|Heiaily deputed, and weie at prem.iit 
uudorgoiiig tiiiinitig in a special cooim- at l.uckuntv Tiaiiiing I'ollege. The scliuni of 
teaching Knglieii in vernacular schools hiul ticen very snccesstui, ami Kngiisli classes liad 
been provided in 48 dietiict biKtrd schwils. .As in the pievious year, Ihe (lovernmeut 
intemud to award two scholaiships to enab e tw i sludeiiis to proceed In Kuropu and 
obtain training iii Wesu-.rn meihuds of teaching, 

Tiiore were nearly 120 nioiions lor niluetiou, liui only about a third of ihese bad 
liecn discussed when tlie I’resideiit a<ljournal the iii-etitig. 

Next’ day, the tSTH MARCH, the Council coiicludril ii# discossiou of tiie Education 
dciuaiiil ami voted it. The oiny leiluctio- made in it mm uiitui tolls, lOoiiiy. By ailopliiig 
this token riduolion the (.‘ouiicl! e.xpn's«-i| ill- view that liie Local (lovemmeiit should 
render tinancia! help to the Uunaies fllndu IJiiivorsiiy and Aligrali Mnsliin University 
nolwillisiauditig the fuel lliat those two Universities went not provincial iustitui.oiis, 
Allliuugh Sir Sam O’Uoniicil, Kinaiicn Meinbi r, poinieil out tli)u. under the Devolution Roles 
those two Uuiversii ics were concei ii» of the Uoveruineut o. ••ndia ami not of the Local 
Government, the onliro eilucatinn demaml, less Rs. 10, was voted. 

Puhlic Works Demand. 

The Conned also votwl on this day demands under two oth Iieiuls, namely. Civil 
Works (total demand Ks 4,002,646) and I'ublic Works and oilier outl.ay not met from, 
revenue (total demand (Is. 6,281,807). Thew* two demands were vouil lu their eulirety, 
tlie rciiuction motions being •.•ither withdrawn or negalivcil. 

Demand under Agr'cuiluni. 

On the J9TH MARCH Kunwar Uajendra Singh, Miuislor (or .Vgricu'lnre and lu lu. 
fctrics, movtKi (or a grant of Bs. 28,U,.‘160 under the hitid “ Agricullnre." lu pres •niing tlie 
demand the Minister gave an aecouut of tlie activities of the department in l'.)25-2(> and 
profKiSed an expansion in the budget y<itr. The .'.gricnlturaJ Dept, had remmlelled iis 
methoilB of demeiistration awl piopagaiida. Deiuonslrntum vvoik Inul bemi organlseil for 
groups of villages, fn l!t 2 . 6 - 2 li eleven truinnt demonstralors carried oul Ihi-; work in 64 
villages in one circle. The results were enconisgiug ami such aciiviiies wonid bi* 
extended in llie budget year. Attempts to enhance the produce by the disiribu'iun ol 
improvoif varieiies of weils lo the agriculturists wit- successful to a gieat exieiit. 

During tlie i>a.d two years thirteen sisvl ston-s hmi ocen estuhiished and it was 
proposed to incrmi-e tiiat iiuiuber by six in tbe. budget year. In 1026-26 the depi. 
distributed 71,000 md>. of seeds, as conutanul with 66,0U0 mds. of the year before. Con¬ 
siderable attention bat! liecn given to the cultivation of improved^ varicnes of crtips. There 
were in the Unitiul Provinces over eight iaklis of anrtui of iicid under I’usa wheat, and 
according to departmental oHtiniatcs the incrfaseil return to agricultnlists from that 
cultivation would lie Its. 10 per acre. In other words the net additional value of wheat 
out-turn would Iw almut eighty lakhs. By means of inti'iisive coUivation of a better 
type of sugarcane it was estimated that the increasci value of the oul-l.ntn from sugarcane 
lields in the three divisons of the provinoi would be about forty lakhs. Jt was a 
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hopeful sign (hat (he landed magnates in the province were taking a keener and more 
active interest in improved methods of agriouitaro than they liad hitherto done. There 
were in the province over five thousand private farms which were being worked with the 
advice and assistance of the Agricultural Department, 

After dinoussion the demautl under the head “ Agriculture ” was voted in its entirety. 

Demand under Jails. 

On the 30TH MARCH, in moving for the grant for Us. 3,26,350 under the head Jail» 
and Ounviot Settlements, the Hou'ble Nawab Uliattari, Home Member, referred to the 
reforms intrulnci; 1 in tlio ourrent year in regard to the treatment of prisoners. The health 
of the prison populatiou during the year, the Homo Member maintained, was satisfactory. 
The death rate among convicts liad decdneit sluadily. It the year 1925 the death rate per 
mille was 9-'.> against 21*4 in 1921. Expenditure on prison population was Us. 86 and a 
quart'-r p<-r head eomiared to Us. 123 pur huiul in tlto Punjab, Us. 155 in Ben(ml« Us 150 in 
Bombay, and Us, 1U9 and a half ill Madras. Suui^ay was observed as a regular holiday 
for all prisoners Miiougliout the province, and obildreu up to six years of age wore now 
alloweil to slay witli convict mol hers. 

Only a few motions fur roluntinu of the demand wore moved, and only those that 
were acuepti-d by the Government were adopteil by the Council. The total cats eflected 
amounted to only Us, 12,000. Tlie demand, less this amount, was voted. 

Demand under Excise. 

In prnsen;.ir.g the next demand of Us, 1.3,67,600 under the head Bzcise, the Hon’blc 
Kunwar llajeuilrn Hingh, Minister in charge, rumarkeil that since 1921 the Oovcrnment 
were doing its best to promote temperance in the provinoe. The number of licensed shops 
hail dt'creasi-d by 43 per cent, ami tlioi*'* wa-> considerable redaction in the consumption 
of cmiulry liquor, lixcise revenue liml fallen from Ks. 180*81 lakhs to 124*83 lakl^ 
Illicit distil ation, however, was feared to be on the increase and the Qovemment were 
making eveiy att.tmpi to biing tin- ofleihlers to book and punish them sovercly. 

On tlir moi.irni of non-oilieial members, the Hon’ble Minister aoceptod reduotion 
motions in resge(il> of several items. Tlie total cut effected amounted to Us, 6*2,040, and 
the Excise oemard, less this ainnunt, was votisi. 

On tlie 22HD MARCH tie- Oouucil discussed Budget demands under eight heads of 
account, imiludit g irrigation works mi l Uegistration. 

Till* Irrigation Demand. 

When til" ‘rrigaiion de.mand was iKifng dtscuss'si Monlvi Obidur Uahman Khan, 
a landholder, m >/ed a reduction .f tlie teiuaud. and urged that Irrigation rati>g should 
bo ri'ducrd. fie e.xitresHiHl (lie view tliat the existing rates were excessive and burden¬ 
some '0 agriculturists. 

8 ii* Sam. O’Donnell, li’inance Member, drew the .attention of mRmlwrs to tbu report 
of tlie Taxation Einiuiry <'n:nniii.lee, and said in tliat report was stateii that irrigation 
rates in India wrre the low?"*, in ilie world. The Committee haii made it clear that the 
State had been fore'> dug iis due sham of its income from this source. If the Council 
were anxious to reduce just l.axation it must Ire prepared to efiuct a corresponding 
reduciion in nei\ itciiis of expi tulii ure. 

The reduction m'ltUiu was pressed to a division and inspitc of thin attendance was 
carried by 28 vo'res to 22. 

Tl'o police Demanil. 

On the 24- TH MARCH, lii« Ilonse re-aswmWing, the demand of Us. 1,61,60,406 
nudei* liead ’‘Police” was iliscussed. Notice liad licen given of over seventy motions 
for reduction, aul of th-m only about, fif'y ni'i'i’Mis wore disposed of on this day. 

in moving for ilic grant of tbe demand Nawab Ohattari, Horae Member, pointed 
out that oxpeiidi'upe per Ivad of 111" iiopulition on police in the Uiiiteil Provinces was 
the least in coupaiison wiili 'lintioii' expendiliire in other major provinces of India. 
The Home'Vleml“'r stated til'll i.hero had Is’-ii an all round improvement in the work 
and morals of ilu* Unit'd PriivinC'-s Poiic- P’oce. S'T'OUS cri'n*s harl |decreased and 
the \"'re,eri'.agi! if (sonvictloiis h-t I steadily inen-as'il. DacoiMes ha'l come down ti 
789 in 1925 frotr. Itli'). fii eouelnsi'Hi, IIm Horn'* Meinb»r said that tlie present atroosphori': 
of public ilistrus'. and misgiviie.' was uncwe'enial io the gro vth of a true spirit of public 
servic’ in fie police force. 

Not a single motion for rtsluet.ion w.as carried on this day. but thip*e was an interesting 
discussion oil tin quistion wiwlher nr not suli-in.-nieolorR should bo mostly rcoruiteil from 
among universit/ gradual i:s. i’lic House tlieu adjourned, 
o? 
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' Next day, the 2STH MAKCH after farther discoMion the entire “ Police ” demand 
lew Be. 100, was vot ed by the Council, The redaction motion of Bs. lUO was adopt^ 
as a protest against the reaction in the number and pay of village chowkidars. 

The Industries Demand. 

In presenting the demand of eleven and half lakhs under the bead Industries, 
the Hon. Hr. Kunwar Bajendra Singh, Minister in charge, said tliat mori: than a year ago 
the department maintained only 12 large rducationai iiistiutions and 22 small institutions 
which received recurring grants. The number of such institutions was now nearly 
ninety, and so far as the number of stale and aided industrisl institutions was conoirrned, 
the United Provinces was now ahead of all other provinces in India, while some big 
institutions here were the only ones of their kind in Inois. It was proposed to open three 
new schools in the budget year and to givttaiil to 18 solioo's teaching various handicrafts. 
It was also proposed to place the provincial stores purchase department, which was hitherto 
temporary, on a permanent footing. 

The entire Industries demand, less Ks. 3,'JOO was voted. Three other Budget demands 
were also voted and the Council adjourned. 

The General AdministTatiou Demand. 

On 36TH MARCH tSid Finance Member moved fora grant of Bs. 1,08,76,197 
under the bead " General Amiuislration.” The attrndaiioe of non-official members was 
better than those on previous days, Bumour hail it that the Bwamiists would muster 
strong on thu “ Ministeis’ Salary ” debate. Hence, the Officials, Ministerialists and the 
non-Swarajists gathered in alaigebody. But the rumour had n» foundation,however, as 
the Swarajists were believed to have decided sometimes ago that they would have nothing 
to do with the Budget proceedings. 

In spite of the smooth passing of the Ministers’ Salaries, oUicr motions of reduction 
in respect of other items were adopted in the leetii of official oI>|>o^ition, Ditcussion 
of the demand under “ General administration'' hud not been couoluiled when the 
Council adjourned to mi'Ct again on the next day 

Tut 37TH MARCH yi\usa Pandit NANAKCHAND moverl fora token rednetion in 
respect of the provision for the total salaries of district officers. The Pandit raised discus¬ 
sion on the oondnot of Mr, T, d. 0. Acton, District Magistrate, Bulandsbahr, in his dealings 
with the public. lu the Pandit’s opinion Guvirnmcnt was either iucompetrnt or 
unwilling to keep ils officeis within proper limits. 

According to the Pandit, Mr. Acton was a sonnd piece of Lloyd Grorgian Steelframe, 
and as such the Council was lielpleas in dealing with him. The Pandit said be 
would not dwell on the incident in which he himself was the party and which 
bad already been brought to the notice of the Council (This refers to the censure mo¬ 
tion adopted by (he Council in December 1936 as a protest against Mr. Acton's alleged 
rude behavionrs to Panit Kanakcband). He would invitrr the attention of members to 
the fact that the Council debate bad little or no effet on Mr. Acton. Bven after that 
censnre motion against Government, said the Pandit, Mr. Acton had behaved very 
mdely to another member of the Council. 

Apart from his dealings with the members of the Council and local gentry, Mr. Acton, 
the Pandit continued, must attract the attention of the Council for his presnmptnons 
remarks about the harmless people of the whole district. In course of a judgment 
delivered on ISth February 1926 that gentleman in his capacity as Collector, b^ re¬ 
corded a Cnrmnian (?) judgment on people who were not in a position to protest directly 
Hr. Acton’s remarks: “ The case is distinguished even in this dishonest district by 
the network of perjury, forgery, and corruption which it discloses," The Pandit asserted 
that no judicial or executive officer had any business to pass such uncalled for sweeping 
remarks. The Pandit wanted to know if it was the judicial iinding of the Collector in a 
ease in wbieb the district as whole was no party. 

At this stage a brecee set in in consequence of a point of order raised by the Finance 
Member, Sir Sam O’Donnell who wanted the president’s ruling if a jndioial judgment 
conld be discussed in the Council ami if it would not amount to a reflection on tbe 
conduct of tbe court. 

President:—I take it that the member refers to ' obiter diotnm’ in the judgment of 
a judicial offioer. 

Sir 8am : Is he not reflecting on the cenduot of the Court f 

President: The member is referring to “ obiter dieium,” and not to the judgment 
or tbe merits of the case. 

Sir Sam :—Is it not a reflection even if ‘ obiter dictum ’ occurs in the judgment 
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PresMcnt r—I do not think so. 

Pandit Biiioandan addressed the Chair and wanted to know if Sir Sam. O'Donnell 
was in order to faestion the ruling of the Chair. 

Tlie Fresidejit said he did not think Str Sam meant to question his ruling. 

Pandit Nanakohand was allowed to proceed, and in concluding tiis speech remarked 
that if and when Government found such lucntal aberration in any officer, th(^ should 
send him to the Hancbi mental hospital. 

Sir Sam O'DUKNBL assured the Council Uiat he would have enquiries made in regard 
to the complaint tliat membera of the Couuoil liad been treated with discourtesy. Begard- 
ing allegations he wonhl only say bo had not seen the jndgment iu question, and ho could 
hardly believe tluit any officer intumled to stigmatise tlie whole district as dishonest. He 
would send for tlie judgment and take auoh action as was appropriate in the matter. 

The Hon’ble Kai Bahadur Lata Sitaram, President, at tliis stage intervened and 
said :—If the Chair has any riglit to make any suggestion in matters of this kind, 1 think- 
1 may say that members should proceed with a certain amount of iliguity and restraint.” 

Pandit Nauakchand took the hint niut witiulrew Ills motion. In course of two days’ 
discussion the Couiioit effected cuts aggregating Us. ‘HH in the demand under “ General 
Administration”. One of these ents being mlopted with a view to urge Government to 
rerluce the numbci' of Divisional Commissinuers fiom ten to live. Tha demand less Bs, 221 
was voted. 

Lanit Hevenue Demand. 

Another demand of Us, 87,68,717 under the iiead, “Land lleveune” was also 
discussed on this day. By 23 votes ugaiust 18 tlie Council adopted the motion tor reduction 
of the demand by Rs. 8,29,150 in re8{iect of tiie item concerning survey and settlement. 
This big ludnotion was effected as an expiTSsion of the earnest ilesire of the Conncil, that 
the existing term of settlement of 80 years in tlie United Provinces sliould be extended. 
For want of time tlie remainiug uumbur of deinamls were voted without diacussion, and 
the voting on Uadget demands came to a close. 

The Agra Tenancy Bill 

On the 2 9TH MAKCH the (hiuncil discussnl the Agra Tenancy Bill. The attendance of 
non-officials wtts gtsid and there were a few tiwarajisls. The Hon’blu Finance Member moved 
tbat the Tenancy ft 11 be referred to a iiolect Committee of fourteen, three of whom were 
Swarajists. Sir Sam O'Donnell pointed out that the existing act was quite niisatisCactoiy 
from the view(ioiuc of both landlord aiul (enatit. It made the legal pnicess of ejectment 
expensive no doubt, but this did not acoouut for the growth iu the uconpancy area so 
much ns fraud and accident. Thu non-occu(iatt<;y tenant was still a tunaut at will, and 
had tlierei'orc litUc or no protection from oxcessive rents. Tliat was the tenants grievance. 
On tlie other liand the revision of occtfiianuy reiils could bo only made either by com¬ 
parison of lates between similar lands iu ibc uniglibourlioiNl, or by reason of a rise in 
prices. This arrangement practically allowoil rent to remain stationery and rendered the 
position of landlords economically intole.able. 

New ideas, new aspirations had arisen even amongst the conservative agrarian 
population of the United Provioces, There was a keen realisation of grievances amongst 
cultivators. Tlie draft bill proposid three radical changes. In Uie first place occupancy 
rights would no longer be acquired by the mere lapse ut 12 years time. In the second 
place it was propcsixl that statutory life tenure lie conferred on every tenant in chief, 
and on his death tlie ;'ight of the lieir to remain on for auollier five years. Thinlly, the 
bill proposed the intnxluctiou of the system of a rester year for revision of rates the 
interval botwren two rester yearo being one-tliird of the normal period of settlement 
sanctioned for temporarily settled areas. Tho bill further proposed to limit each unliaiicc- 
ment of rent to a figure one-third the previous rent, Tlie bill propose.i that occupancy 
tenants and ex-propriotury tenants should be. aliowed to sublet a holding, or part of 
holding, for a' (leriod of five years. A statutury tenant sliould be allowed to subict f..ir 
3 years, Laudlioldurs might with certain restrictions acquire occupied laud for their own 
cultivation for agricultural development, for roads, or eniclion of bouses and factories. 
Certain clauses had been included iu the bill to promote consolidation of lioidings. 

Sir Ham in conc'usion said tbat in matters of tenancy legislation, there could be 
no greater mistake than to suppose that there was a fundamental divergence between tlie 
interests of Jandiords and those of tenants. Tlicy were partners in a common enterprise. 
It was no part of the policy of the Government to weaken the position of landluids, or 
take away from them anything which was tlieir doe. Government believed that land¬ 
lords if they willed, would play m great Isnieticient |>art in the development of the country. 
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Thft lanrilorils honrever, mast move with tho changing timna. Tb^y muat recognise and 
they most respond to the new ideas and new aspirations of the demooratic age* 

There was a prolonged debate on Sir Sam's motion anil the •lebate hail not conclnded 
when I be Conncil adjourned for the day to meet on the next day 

The 30TH MARCH when, after the Hnuse had re-assembled, the debate was resnmed. 
The motion was, after a prolonged discussion, adopteil by 69 votes to 1. 

Land Uevenue Amend. Bill 

The Hon. Sir Sam O'Donnell next moved tiiat the United Provinces Land Bevenue 
Amendment Bill be referred to a select committee consisting of fourteen members. The 
bill mainly Cfsiifies the present rules and procedure, but also embodies important changes 
as rrgards the term of settlement, the percentage of revenue to assets, and the limitation 
of enhancements. Under the existing itet the term of settlement is limited to 80 years. 
The bill proposes that all future settlements slmnld be extended to forty years. The 
percentage of revenue to assets, according la the bill, is to vary between 35 and 46. Under 
the existing Act it varies between 46 and 66. 

The Finance Member's motion was adopteil and the Conncil adjourned for the day. 

Hindu Ileligiotts and Charitable Kndowments. 

On the 3JS7 MARCH Annn-af&c.M resolution recommending the appointment of 
a ci'iumittec to advise what effi'Ctivi* steps should he taken to proviile for better admi¬ 
nistration and supervision of Hiudu religions and charitable endowments, was accepted 
by Bai Itajesrar Bali, Minister in Charge of the department, and adopted by the Council. 

When another non-official resolution was being dbeussed the Conncil adjourned for 
the day for lack of a <tiioTum. 

Supplementary Oraiiis. 

On tho JST APRIL the Kinanoi* Mi-mlerr preseuled deraunds for supplementary 
grants for the tinancial year l9‘ir>-27. As many us 17 demands for grants, aggregating 
to Us, twenty-tive and half tskhs, wero discussed. There was a large number of reduction 
motions. Most of lliem were- wiilidrawn or rejected, and the demands were all voted in 
tlieir entirely. 

Tlie presentation of suppleinoiitary i-stimati-s, involving such large expenditure, so 
soon after tlie voi lug of the budget, wits possible only becausii of the remission of Ks. 36 
and half lakhs in the Provincial Coutribution. -\s mucli as Bs. 30,17,604 was for appro¬ 
priation under the Transferred Heads and only Bs. 6,13,344 fur the lieserveil Heads. 

The Municipaiitiiw Act Amend. Bill. 

After a recess of four days the Council re-astv uildivi on liie 6TH APRIL when a most 
important Bill louinciid the existing Muuici|>aiities Act was |>.a8s<al aHcr minor discasBiou. 
The amending Vdli was intro<laci;d by a non-official n)eml>er some mnntlis previously, to 
provide for tlie contingency wlien a vote of noii-coiiti luuce is passed by ilto Board againts 
the t'hairman. 

Tiiu cxistiug Act makes no provision for such an emorgency, and tlie board and the 
Chairman not agreeing with each other tliero is a deadlock in the mnnici|>sl ailministralinn, 
and there is also bad blood and busiiiesH suffers. Government caunot, under the law 
ns it stands, intervene with iffeot in such circunistunces. 

The Bill as (lassed on this day will provide for this contingency which hnd'actnally 
oocured in some places, and is likely In occur iu the future. The Bill as passivl by the 
Council adds, among other clauses, tlio following new clause to the existing Municipalities 
ACt:~“fl' a board has passrM, by a majority estimisting of not less than one-half of tlie 
members of the iMiard fur the lime iKung, a vole of noii-ciihtidence in its Clliairman (not 
lieing an ex-officio Oliairmnn) and nt any salwi-i|ui'nl meeting held not less than 3 weeks 
nor more than 3 muiilhs sn>iseriueiit thercio, Inw hy a majority consisting of as aforesaki 
ailopted a res >lurion calling up m him to resign, sue.li Cliairinau shall within 3 days ol 
je.c>'i{it of uolice th-il such resolution iias he'll adopteil, submit his resignation in the 
roaiiiii'r preset bed 

After the passage of tlie Bill, the Council discussed some uon-ufficial resolutions, but 
Is-fore the day's eciieduled business lia<l Isfu gone tliroiigh tlie Council adjourned foi 
want of a qnornm. 

Land Alienation Legislation. 

On tlie 7TH APRIL, after question-time, Manlvi Fa-ib Uddin moved a resolution 
recommending to the Governnieul to bring tntfore the Council a Bill on the lines of the 
Funjab Land Alienation .let during the next meeting of the Council. Hu declared 
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that saoh ao Act, though only an artificial ticvioe with many diiadvantagec, waa intendod 
to proteot the pctor landowning clacsns from the strong grip o( money-lendeta. The 
principal disa ivantagea were that legialatinn of this kind placed an ombargo on private 
property, rrdaeeil the value of land aud prevented the trM flow of capital. Land in the 
United Provinces wag bteadily passing from tlie ban is of agricultnriste to moneyleaders. 

After pro'.ongrd discussiim, the reenlution was withdrawn. 

.University Urgrens and Appointments. 

Bai Sahib Chowdhury Sheoraj Singh moved that immediate steps sbonld bo taken 
to instruct heads of all lieimitments tliai in cases of candidates who were bonaftde resi¬ 
dents of the United Provinces no distinction should be made, in the matter of all kinds 
of appointments, betwoen holders of dt^rees and certifioates of Universities of this 
Province and those ol Universities outside it. 

Tliakur liannioan Singh mov'‘<t three amendments with a view to making the 
wording of tl.o resolution more o.vplicit. Oiio ot them was adopted, another withdrawn, 
and the third r;i*‘ct<'d The rtouse rli->iiivl}oariiKit. 

The Council Prorogued. 

On tlie 8TH APRIL Uai Ihiliudur liaia Sitaram, the Presidunt, communicated to 
the Oonnvil a luessuge from His Rxeelhnicy the Oovernor proroguing the current session 
of the Council, [n his message the (dov-rnor Ui:mk’>l the msmbera for the public work 
which Ihny ha<l pi-rformed and in particular for having providoi funds for carrying on the 
adminisu-ation of thi' province during the current ftnancial year. 

Grants lor Poor Houses. 

A non-official re.«ilni.ion was tlH-.u Hiiopted recommending to Quvernment to invite 
the attention "f the local bu<li('S to the <|esirability of instituting poor houses at convenient 
oeutres foi the iucupuuiiaicd piior and of piovbling (roc ulucation, technical or otherwise 
for their cUihireii. Cuverument was further asked to pay reasonable grants-ln-aid to 
the local bidier for this purpose. 


The January Session 

The January S'wion of il. P. Council commend'd on the J9TH JANUARY. The 
business wasiiintiei i« cone<h'rat ion of Hnppiumeotary estimates and discussi'iu of one 
unimportant non-official rci.oUitioM. The sappii.‘iu‘'i»ary dumanil of Ks. 10,000 under the 
Iioail police for aildiCoifil pniviMun ..f tvaveliiae allowance for met with strong 

opptisition from S vaM,.is>-iieM"ies le.! l>y Mr. Mo'ian Lai Saxons. In the course of the 
delsttp fli-voral n fon-iioos > i'ro miwlo to arrests of some prominent Congress-men in connec¬ 
tion with till- Kmoi ’. conspiiacv caw. Toe demand was liowcver voted by a majority of 
31 votes. 

i.ir.aiits to Huropoan institutions 

On the 20 T'-l 'in* Council di.Mtu.'wed three non-official resolutions. The 

first resolution on I III-a gorilla A as inovoit by I'aliu liAKQ.\ML.\L and ran as follows:— 
“This Council ri r vi!-n'II is 10 Ilf (lovnimont not t > give .any monetary grant or any 
kinil of aid and conoi'ssion lo institiiiions whioli excluiht Iniiisns from admission to 
governing bii'lies or uiautig-nig '•oiiimitloos, or from sliaiing in beneiits for which such 
insrilutiotts hiiV'- Ifcn s arted.’" 

Itahu Saiigiim a: 111 looviiio ilf risolniiou, icniaikeil that Indians, whatever theU 
position b'-yoii'i ir wiMiiii llio Rritish Rmpiro iniglit lie, should not be sahjccted to any 
restriction in regiU'I io nlitiihsioii into inwlici»l or ediicatioTial institutions which received 
aid fr>'m till- piihlic . evoniuv. 

Kir rtamni'l o'lio.nin'll wautnl (c know if there were any s)tcciKe eases to which the 
resolution app i-d. 

Mr. MUlv.VNUI !..VIj siti ' in'taiiCi's wer.! not. lacking wliieii clearly showed that the 
doors I certain iiistituC >ns u',-ie ciosi'd against Indians. Tifro was an instance of the 
CoUage flospiinl at Mir.!M»iiie which refitsil admi.ssimi to a patient wlio was in argent 
ncivl of Medic-il aM oiti.n-, ifcaiise the parieni was noi a \<nec;t European. Thon there was 
the example of thi.- ilanclii Lunatic Asylum, lor the upkeep of wliieh the United Provinces 
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Ooverament mftde a handsome contribntion. Indians bad no voice in the administration 
of that Asylntn. Then there were the Oawnpoie Memorial Oardens, wbieh were main¬ 
tained only to perpetnate the memory of certain unpleasant inoidents, and into which 
Indians bad no free access. 

Tbahur Manjit tiingh Bathore, in supporting the resolution, pointed ont that Indians 
were not admitte<i into the Coionatiun Hospiiai at Dehra Dun. 

Bai Bajeswar BALI Minister of Publio Health, said that after the Budget debate 
in which r^erences were made to the Mnssoorie Cottage Hospital, be made certain 
suggestions to the Managing Committee of that Hospital and the hospital rules were 
modified accordingly. There were now no restrictions against the admission of Indians 
to that hospital. In regard to the Bancbi Asylnm the United Provinces Government 
had to make oontribution for its upkeep under tlie provisions of the fundamental rules. 
That contribution was a non-votable item. Further there were no restrictions whatsoever 
-against the entry of Indians into that hospital. The Government were not aware of any 
restrictions against Indians in the Coronation Hospital at Dehra Dun, but enquiries 
would be m^e, and if it would prove necessary things would be lemedicd in accordance 
with the wishes of the Council, 

Mr.. MnkandiJal moved an amendment to omit tbo word ■* Governing Bodies *’ in the 
resolution. 

The amendment was accepted by the House, Tlie resolutioa, as amended, was, after 
further discussion, put befote the House and carried without a ilivision. 

Moslem Marriages. 

Dr. dalaat Ahmad HHAK then moved: “ That this Counoil recommends to the 

Government to make creative provision for the compulsory registration of marriages 
among the Moslems of those provinces." 

The Baja Sahib of Salompore moved an amendment recommending to the Govern¬ 
ment to appoint a committee of Moslem members of this Council and of thu lemling 
Ulema and Mujtahidin in order that the said committee migiit recommend'suii able 
measures for making compulsory registration of marriages among Moslems of thu United 
Ih'ovinoes. 

After some further discussion the rMOlntion as amended by the Baja of Salempore, 
was put to the vote and carried. 

Amendment to Standing Orders. 

On the 2iST JANUARY Pandit Btijnamlan Prasad MlSBA presented the report 
<>f the Select Committee on the proposi-d amendments to the Standing Orders, and 
moved that the Select Committee's report be taken into consideration. Mr. Mukandilal 
moved tbat the consideration of the repurt be postponed, but the amendment was rejected, 
and the Council proceeded to discuss the prop^d amendments. 

Sir Samuel O'Donnel moved three minor amendments which were adopted by the 
Council. He nest moved that sub-clause 4 of Clause 2 of Standing Order Ho, 16 be 
amended. The esisting sub-clause ran as follows;— 

“A member when speaking must not reflect upon the conduct of His Majesty the 
King or the Governor-General or any Governor or any Court of Justice." The Select 
Committee recommended the addition of the following proviso to the sub-clause, "but 
this does not preclude ctitioism of their official eothlaot," 

Sir Samuel O’Donnell said tbat be did not favonr this proviso, but moved an amend¬ 
ment substituting the following for the esisting sub-clause : " Beflect upon His Majesty 
the King-Emperor,” " Beflect upon the Govemor-Ouneral or any Governor (as distinct 
from bis Government),’’ " Beflect upon thu conduct of any Court of Justice in the exer¬ 
cise of its Judicial functions..” The Finance Member, in support of bis amendment 
said that such provision were to be found in the standing orders of the Punjab and 
Bombay Cooncil& 

The Swarajists opposed the Finance Member’s amendment, and defended the Select 
Committee’s amendment. 

Sir Samuel O’Donnell replying to the debate, admitted that his amendment, if 
adopted, would make no snbkantial diffeienoe to the existing Standing Order. His 
intention was to divest the Sanding Order of its vagueness. With the exception of 
perhaps some extreme Swarajists no one in the Council ever harboured any intention of 
reflecting npon the conduct of Bis Majesty. In regard to reflections upon the Governor, 
he would point ont tbat under the Constitution the Governor was not a member of the 
ConncU, and as such there shonld be no direct attack npon bis actions. The Governor 
was not in a position to reply on,^ Council debate, nor was there any one in the Council 
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who ooald represent His Excellency in such debates. It would be unfair and unjustifi. 
able to have the Oovernor’s actions criticiaeil in a Chamber where he was totally unre¬ 
presented. There were certainly representatives of the Qovemmont as a whole in the 
Council, and as such the actions at the Government, as distinot from the Qoveruor, 
could be criticised in the speeches in tho Council. 

The House divided on Sir Samuel O'Uounell’s amendment, and 36 members voted 
for it and 37 against it, Thu Honsc again dividotl on tiin motion to amend the sub-clansc 
in accordance with the rcoommemlation of the Select Committee. Thirty-six voted in 
favour of the addition of the proviso ; ” This dues not preclude the criticism of tlitiir 
official oenduct,’* and 38 against it. Coiismiueutly the reeommeuilation of the Select Com¬ 
mittee was also rejected by the Council and the sub-cisnsc was left unaltered. 

Confidential Papers and Retarns, 

After severa. minor amondment.'i had been adopteil Sir Samuel O’Donnell moved 
the omission of olausu (2) of tlie following new Standing Order recommended by the 
Select Committee : 

(1) Any member may at any stage after ihu introduction of a Dili, and before it is 
passed, ask for any papers or returns cennected with the Bill. 

(2l The President shall determine whether the papers or returns asked for shall be 
given. 

This amendment also was carried by HI voii-s to 28, After furthor disonssion the 
Oeaucil passed tl.e ataeudmeuts to the Stniiiling Orders. The assent of the. Governor to 
the amendments was convoyed by tlie President, to tlie Conuoil on the 23rd February. 

Allahabad Unlversiiy .\mea<l. Bill. 

Pandit NAKaHOHAND tiieu moved that his Bill to amend the Allahabad University 
Act lie taken into (loushturation. 

Dr. Ganeofa frasad muvcti that t'.nr Kiil be circulatcii fur the purpose of eliciting 
opinion thereon before the 16th March. This motion was being disonssed when the 
Council adjourned to meet again on the next day 

t\it22ND JANUARYviltan further discussion was rosurae.l. Pandit Kanakohand’S Bill 
aimed at giving tht Allahabad University free seoiic tu detenuiiui whether they should have 
a whole-time paid Vico-Chancellor or a pan-time honorary officer. Dr, Qauesb Prasad’a 
ami-Dilment pointed eat that tb.t Council would not lei any the loser by taking into con¬ 
fidence the Allalabad University authorities pi-evions tu the acceptance of Pandit 
Nanakchand’s Bill. 

Dr. Ganesh i'rasuil's amendment was adupt^l by tbe Council and oonsiduration of 
the Bill was postiioned until opinion had ueen obtaiiiAl oa it. 

Government deivatits auil Klections, 

Pandit Quvinbidlav PART next moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
to issue clear instructions prohibitiug Oovcriimeiii servants from {miticipation in or using 
their influence, directly ur indirectly, in the eiccliuns to legislative or local bodies, or of the 
chairmen of the latter, and to take disciplinary action against such of them as have acted 
otherwise during tiie recent elections to loca! bodies. Pandit Govindballav Pant said that 
if official interference in the matter of eleotioiis were loleratetl the resnlt wonid be dis- 
astruns so far as tlni working of the Uelorms .\ct was concerned. If Government servants 
interfered with elect ons there conld not possihly be any fne voting. The Government 
themselves admitted the cogency of this aigameiti, because it had been laid down in the 
Government Servants’ Conduct Rules that every Government servant should keep aloof 
from conti'oversial politics. In violation of this provision iu the Government Servants' 
Conduct Buies some officials liad taken an activ.r part in the last elections to the Legis- 
tive Council. There had also liecii considerable official interference in the recent District 
Board elecliouA 

Babn Bliagwati Saha! Bhargava moved an amendment urging the appointment of 
a committee of the Council with a substantial majority of elected members empowered 
to enquire into the conduct nf such officers, and to suggest disciplinary action against 
those found tu have iDterfeted with tiie recent Local Board elections. 

The amendment was put to vote, aiul rejected by 37 votes to 32, and the original 
resolution was passed without a division. 



The C. P. Legislative Council 

N AG PUR— 4 TH MARCH 1926 

f 

The Govetnor'* opening AddreM 

H. E. Sir M. Butler, opened the Budget session of the Central Provinces 
r^islntive Council on the 4th March 1926. In course of his speech, which 
was very eonciliatory, His Kxcellenoy said that during the last 12 months 
he visited the Headquarters of 17 of the 22 districts, saw most of the more 
important public and private institutions, and gave over a thousand inter 
views, and knew something of the people of the Central Provinces and 
Berar, and their virtues. Everywhere ho found, subsisting between the 
officials and the non-officials, a spirit of mutual help. 

His Ezcollency acknowledged the large measure of support the Council 
had given to his Oovernment. particularly in the matter of supplies in March 
and August last. His Govornnient had done its best to meet the wishes 
of the Council in every way possible, and so far as provincial iKtlities wore 
concerned there was really little differoncos between them. Ho continued : 
" By this 1 do not mean that there are not some big questions still out¬ 
standing for sotllonient. There are but nearly all seem to me after investi¬ 
gation to be such as will permit of settlement 

“ I might discuss the Constitutional issue, but I have done so before and 
have nothing (rosh to add. By now you yourselves can judge, by your 
experience, how far the refusal to have Ministers has impeped the Govorn- 
moiit, and how far it has tended to retard the Constitutional development, 
not only of the Province, but of India generally. I have been doing some¬ 
thing on your behalf in the IV.uisforrtKl Departments during the lost year. 
[ shall do this more readily, as I think wo all believe in work and the 
valuq of work. I once asked a wise Tndian what was the secret of a certain 
European officer’s popularity with the i>eoplo of this country, and of the 
confidence they bestowed so freely on him. He said shrewdly ; ‘ Mr. so and 
so does not make the mistake of supposing that ho understands us or 
our ways of thinking or of expecting us to understand his deeper feelings. 
He knows enough to avoid offending our susceptibilities, and is not touchy 
about his own ; and, for the rest, is content to like us and to work with us 
at the things which affect our daily life No one who has lived and worked 
in India and for India can fail to have felt the truth underlying this reflec¬ 
tion. Put Indians and Eiiglishineii togellior to do a definite bit of work. 
It may be in tho Army or the Police or <Iuring a famine or an epidemic or 
ill the Laboratory or work in a District. Ordinarily they got on together 
excellently.” 

Ills Excellency then referred to the sectional feeling prevailing in the 
Province impeding tho work and marring combination of effort. His 
Excellency dwelt on tho amount of money available for expenditure and 
its allocation between Berar and tho Central Provinces under tho Sim settle¬ 
ment of 1923. 
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His Kxoallency p lid a tribute to Sir Bertram Standen and Sir Moropaut 
Joshi for the careful husbaiidiii<' of their resources and for all they did for 
the Province duriii}; tlioir term of otfioo. His i'ixcolleiicy then made roforonoes 
to the libonil provisions for various improvements in Borar. ' He believed it 
would not bo grn Igod by tlio mombers from the Central Provinces who, 
whilst putting iorward their own special needs, had never questioned the 
needs of Berar. There were !) lakhs available. 60 percent, of the 9 lakhs 
would go to ihc Contra! Provinces and 40 per cent, to the Berar. 

CoucluditiK his ikldi'oss, His Kxcolloiicy said that in the nature of things 
the rccofistitvitioii 01 the services working on the transferred side of tho 
Government could not much longer be dclayrd. 


The Financial Statement loi 1926-27 

Mr. .T.'! . MAlM'l'IN, the l'’itiance Member, then int.mduoed the Budget for 
1926-27. In doinj: so ho showtxlthat the revised estimates for 1926-26 indica¬ 
ted a dncrca.s > f^^. I'Ol lakhs ill budgetted revetiuo, and of Rs. 6’78 lakhs 

ill roempts. iJiider Debt lio-uls, on the ox|ioiiditiire side, the revised estimates 
show.-d a di'crciso of Rs. 14'19 lakhs iu total expenditure chargeable to 
revenue, and of Rs. 6' <9 lakhs in dislmi'sciii.nit under C.apitiii Debt heads. In 
regard '.o t.h !!ud.gct, bo s iid that t hey wore in an exceptionally good position. 
Th 1 balance mun nted t<i Rx. 26l’0,s lakhs of wliich just over Rs. I ororo was 
free. Budg.jttrd rov nue was Rs. ,57,491 hikhs which was greater by nearly 
Rs. 194 lakhs tljan the rivisod estimate of the present year. The total Pro¬ 
vincial oxpeiidititi o a as just over Rs. 6 eroi es, leaving free a balauoo of 
Rs. (iO'ibi Ukh.s leax iiig t.lie Govei imient in a safe position. Tho excess of 
receipts over ordinary expeialiturc in the Provincial acnount amounted to 
Rs. i,s'i7 lakli.-i. 

vir. 'hirren said that the Govornmont had deftnitoly pledged itself to 
abide by the rcec- nmendafioiis of the Him Committ''o which regulated ox- 
pondiia->' li. Kwciiii .’he Central Provinces and Borar with the result that 
the 1 of di\ sihle expenditure be..!i!ne 62 per nont. for the Central 

Provinces and 3s pir cent, for Berar, while in l926-;926 it would be 71 
Vier cent, for iho (lontral Provinces and 29 per cent, for Berar. 

Under luUuafion extra grants for construction of primary sohools 
amounting to Ks, 6 lakhs in Berar and Us. .'f lakhs in tho Central Provinces 
were givoi, and in t.hr meili lal dopartnients suitable grants had boon provided 
for. There would I c an improvement of existing hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries in both pi' 0 ’'inris, ".nd a giant of Rs. 1 lakh had bean allocated to the 
main ho.spiial nt Anirnoti. 

Umb'i Civil W' rks R.s. 2'00 lakhs had been provided for additional 
exp^’iidi" •e on void rop iir in tho Central Provinces, and Rs. I lakh for 
lOp'.ir.s t.i Didlri.’.ts .tiuiieil roads. Additional grants were proposed to 
enable llin e in8tm.>tion of bridges over the Wainganga river (Bhaiidarah 
the l*i!'-iia I'iver (.Mfolal and the Vlaniari river (Hilaspur), 

111 the .\giicnltnrn! Dnpai tmrnt. Rs. .SI), 000 had been earmarked for 
tho purchase of .vcani ploughing tackle for experimental work firstly in 
tho north of tho Province and later in other parts. 

Referring to expenditure on Irrigatiun .Mr. Marten said that this year’s 
new pnigrammo nvolvod a tutiil expenditure of Rs. 26*50 lakhs, and 
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resources were being increased by a loan of Rs. 25 lakhs to help to finance 
the irrigation programme. 

With the deposit of Its. 35'90 lakhs in the Budget year, the credit 
balance of the Famine Insurance Fund would bo brought up to Rs. 189'24 
lakhs at the end of next year, while in addition to this Rs. ‘.•'31 lakhs 
would be outstanding against cultivators. Iii view of the recent experience 
of famine expenditure, on an average of the last 20 years, the Ooveninieiit 
considered that the annual assignment might bo reduced to Rs. 32 lakhs. 

Concluding. Mr. Marten pointed out that for a lasting settlement of 
distribution of expenditure they hiid to depend upon the expansion of 
their permanent resources. As they wore drawing heavily on their balances 
for new expenditure, the position reachod had not in itself the elements 
of permanoncy. With the Famine Insurance Fund completed, however, 
and the revisions of settlement, there should come a time when their perma¬ 
nent resources should be considerably enlarged. Expanding revenno could 
not proceed indefinitely with diminisliing consumption, and there would 
come a time when Excise income would ho, gradually or suddenly, substan¬ 
tially reduced. 


General Discussion ofthe Budget 

N A G Pt/R^ 5-6 TH M ARCH 1926 

On the next day, the STH FEBRUARY the Council rosumod its sitting 
for the general discussion of the Budget with Rao Bahadur Kaidu, the Deputy 
President, presiding. There were supplementary questions by Dr. Kbare, 
Messrs. Raghavendra Rao G. V. Desbmukh and Gbanoshyam Gu|>la. .Mr. 
Wilson replied that the Government was not prepared to give any infoimation. 

The debate was started by Mr. Paisley who observed that, under the 
Sim Formula, the lion’s share of tbo provincial finances bad to be spent in 
Berar, to which he objected as being a surrender by the Local Government, 
lie urged that provisions for minor works in tho Jubbulpore Division be 
raised. Mr Ganesh Gupta said that be could not congratulate the Finance 
Member, because he found no provision for any scheme to give relief to the 
villagers and rural areas. The primary iioods of tbo villagers were pure 
water, and in that respect the Government bad utterly failed. 

At this stage, Mr. K. P. Paude moved for adjournment of tho House, 
as the Members seemed indisposed and unwilling to take part in tbo discus¬ 
sion. Accordingly the House adjuarnod. 

On tbo 6TH MARCH, the House re-assembling, it was announced that 
H. E. the Governor has approved tho election of Mr. Y. .M. Kale, Swarajist, 
who had been elected rresidont of the Council by a majority of elvoii 
votes, whereas Sir S. M. Chittiavis got only 29 votes. 

After this auuounopmont Mr. Mitohel conducted Mr. Kale to the Presi¬ 
dential chair. Mr, Kale, after taking the Presidential chair, thanked tbo 
House for having cl( (ted him as their President, and assured the liouso (hat 
be would maintain tl e dignity and good traditions of tho House impartially. 

Resuming the Debate Mr. CllllEDlLAL characterised 4bo present 
budget as most unsatisfactory, because no attempts were made for cenomy and 
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vei 7 littlo moiioy had been allotted for the welfare of the poor and for the 
improvement of the rural areas. Referring to the Publio Works Department, 
be suggested that 60 per cent of the works of the department should be done 
through private agencies, as they woro economical. Any increase of expendi^ 
ture in the department would bo resented. He suggested that an industrial 
survey should be made to .ascertain the real condition of the country, with a 
view to start new iiidustrios. Ho urged the Government officers to abandon 
unnecessary touring, on which much amount was spent. 

Mr. JOSHI followed and pleaded for industrial education to the sons of 
the soil, and said that liberal provision should be mode for the improvement of 
agriculture for which not oven IS per cent, provision was mode. Seth Shriram 
Shurajmal made sugge-stioiis for the improvoraont of cotton cultivation. 

Mr. Nilkanthi'ao UDHOJf mode certain observations on the general 
policy of the Government. But the Hon’ble .Mr. Kale, the President, asked 
him to mainly reHtrict his remarks concerning the budget, upon which 
•Mr. Udhoji took his scat, under protest. 

Mr. MATHIAS, the Finauci.al Secretary, reviewed all the budget pro- 
visiuns unde: different h.vids, and observed that the Government had done os 
much .IS it could <lo for the rodncbioii of expenditure. It would be iuteresting 
for the House to know tlmt the suggestions made by the House last year 
h.ad been translated into action. Concluding, he said : 1 hope 1 have con* 
viticed this House that this is not a prodigal, but a prudent budget, not a 
budget designed to express the sopi'eme contempt of the Government for 
public opinion, one speaker has said but a budget which, sublect to 
financial reciuire nont, meets, tvs far os po.sBiblo, the expressed wishes of this 
Counoil. 

Dr. EHAh'K followed, and said that, in spite of the assurance to the 
contrary from the Government benches, he still maintained that the one 
feature of the budget was its supreme contempt for the voice of the people. 
In support, ho mentioned two instances, namely, that of the Assistant Medical 
Olfioers and I’.ahs-il c]erk.s. lie.solutions p based in the lost Council for inoreas' 
ing their pay had not been given ofFect to in the budget. 

Rao Bahadur JAYWANT after congratulating the Finance Member 
on the satisfactory budget, showed, by amdysing the figures, that the Pro¬ 
vince was not capable of undertaking any largo schemes of public utility. 
That tact au<l the question of the allocation of revenue for Barar. rendered 
imperative retvciichniont in the Reserved Departments. Expansion of the 
permanent resources wtts supposed, by the Government, to be the solution 
of the problem but the speaker showed that not expansion, but retrench¬ 
ment. was the remedy. Expansion might aggravate the trouble. He 
advocated better methods of propaganda in Agriculture and Public Health, 
and pleaded that the Government should help, financially and otherwise, 
wolfai'o work in, at least, some centres in the Province. He also pressed 
for special encouragement to the Oonds, who were the aborigines of the 
Province, regarding education and general betterment of their condition. 

Mr. G. V. DE 8 HMUEH followed, and expressed his hesitation to 
congratulate the Finance Member 011 the preparation of the Budget, as it 
did not contain any items concerning publio welfare or utility. The speaker 
was for abolition of the Universities svbieh produced literary men only. 
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After a few more speeches the Iloii’ble Mr. Marten closed the geueral dis* 
eussioii of the budget at a late hour in the evening aiid the House adjourned. 

On the 8TH MARCHi the House re-assetnbling, nietnber after rneniher 
put a volley ef supplementary <]ti<*atioiis, and much laughter was caused by 
the humorous remarks made by members. One member questioned wliethor 
the Government was a public body, and am thci’ member asked whether tl»e 
ofBcial members will be allowed to be coached up by their secretaries inside 
the Council Chamber. 

No business was transacted on this day and on the motion of M)’. E. 
Kaghavendra Rao, loader of the upiKtsition. the Council adjouiucd till next 
day. Ihe Finance Menjher on behalf of the Government, stated that they 
had no objection provided tho business was finished during the current 
week. Mr. Rao, loplying, said that they wanted adjournment to suit thoir 
convonieuee. 

[Subsequently, in a statement to tho press, .Mr. Rao, leader of the 
Swaraj Party, said that they had received a tclcgiam fn.in J)cl)ii to walk 
out of the Council but as they foimed the majority in the Council they would 
not walk out. They would stay ou to throw out the binlr.ot and the 
Ministers’ salaries and afterwards decide what action w.as nices.?a!y]. 

Voting on Budget Grants 

Ministers' Salaries Refused. 

On tho 9TH MARCH the (kumcil rc-asscmblcd to vole m; Pudgol 
grants. After a large number of supplementary questions were linished, .Mr. 
Raghaveiidra Ifao, tho leader of tho Swaraj l’,arty, said that, the demand for 
the Ministers* salary should bo tukon up Hist, though it. aiipcaicd eighth in 
the list. 

Mr. Marten, Finance Member, said that lie had no previous notice of 
the motion. In tho absence of any clear explanation irom the J.eadcr of 
the Opposition as to the reason for his proposal, he aski-d why tho order 
should be changed. At the same time, if it appeared that tho pi-oposal 
would be convenient to tho majority of tho House, be had no obiection. 

Accordingly tho Piesidont ndjourned the House for half an hour for an 
informal meeting among tho momlKus to come to a unanimous decision. After 
adjournment, tho President announced that as there was no unanimity on the 
question, the desire of the House should bo declared carried. Voting was taken 
in which the Liberals and non-LSrubroins and nominated members voted with 
the Swarajists. A division being claimed the motion was declared carried 
by 41 against 16 votes. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Marten then formally moved tho demand forRs. 89,000 
for salary of the Ministers. Ho made a very short speech, and said that 
they would follow the declared policy of tho Government, and take a 
constitutional position, and quoted in this connection the policy as adum¬ 
brated in tho Reforms Report. 

Mr. G. S. Gupta thereupon moved for reduction of tho demand to Rs. 2. 

Mr. B. G. Khaparde opposed tho motion, on the ground that they were 
in favour of tho .Ministerial form of Government, though bo wan against 
Dyarchy and knew the evils of it. But be emphasised that they wanted to 
make the Ministerial form of Government responsiblo and full-llcdgcd. 
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Sir S. M. Cbitnavis, Liberal Kx*Miuiatori adviser] the Govornmeiit to 
postpone formation of a Ministry till the geueriil election, as a Ministry, if 
appointed now, would bo only for a period of seven mouths. 

Mr. Dube said that be w.is in favour of working the Kofonns in the 
fullest measure, but the life of the Council wits very short.. It was useless 
to try to form a Ministry at the fag end of the Council. 

Rao Bahadur Jayawant, Liberal, sivid a single group should not doniiii.ato 
over the other groups. If the Government was anxious to form a Ministry, 
they should consult every group. Though ho was in favour of a Ministry, 
circumstances coiupelled him to vote against it. 

The roiluctiou motion was luit to voLt luid declared carried. A division 
was demanded, 3K voto<l for and 15 .tgainst., the Liberals and nominated 
members voting with the Swarajists. 

Demand for l.and Kovonue. 

The Finance Member tbon moved it demand (J,aiid HevoiiuO'Uesorved) 
for 27.13,500. 

Mr. Khup.irde opposed, protesting against fbo motion. Mr. T. Chedilal 
said that the deiuaiid should be considered 0:1 its merit.t, Mr. G. V. Desh- 
mnkh suppoitcd Mr. Khaparde. ITltitnately the demand for the grant was 
rejected. 

Mr. Ragbavendra K:tu then luso troni bis seat and said that in deference 
to the decision of the All India Congro.s.s C'ommittee, they had carried out 
the )K)licy as far as they could, and, therefore, they had decided to withdraw. 
All Swarajist inembors then withdrew from the Council. 

After the Swarajists had loft, I ho business of the Council became dull 
and galleries were empty. Only three Responsive Ce-oporalors and a few 
Indopendoiits and some Liberals rein.ainod and discussed the rest of the 
budget, which was di.s|io6cd ui ((uiekiy item by item. All the demands 
except those rejected by the Swarajists were passed without discussion or 
any division being demaiidcil. The demai.d on "Stamps” was lost by the 
casting vote of (ho fTosidont. The Council tbon adjourned. 

Next day, the lOTII .MARCH, the Sw.irajist members wbo walked out 
the day before wore absent except the four Swarajist members from Berar, 
who attended the Council. The i{es)ionsivi.sts and Liberals wore also presont. 

About 19 domaiids fur sup(>lomeiitary gi-ai ts were put and carried 
without a single disioiitiont vote and the whole business was over within half 
an hour. Mr. Ma'ton, Finanee Momher, then stated that, as there wore 
many members absent the election of the I’ublic Accounts Coramittoe was 
postponod. The House then adjuuriied. 

The President’s Slatomciit. 

On (he 16TU MARCH the Swarajist and Indepomlout inirtios were 
found absent in their seats. Before (he prooeedings began the President, 
thcHon’Iilc Mr. Y. M. Kale, mmloa stalemont giving hi.s reasons for recording 
bis Casting vote in favour of the opiiosition at the time of voting of the grant 
under Stamps. His silence at that time. b« said, was likely to bo misunder¬ 
stood and so ho took this opportunity of rc-assuring the house that bis ruling 
was not promptcil by any puity iiitero.st8. 

Th llon’ble Mr. J. Marten, Finance Member, replying on behalf oi the 
Government, expressed satisfaction at the statement made and thought that 
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the President vras perfectly within his right in recording his casting vote on 
March 9. The Government felt amazement and dismay subsequently at the 
remarks made by Mr. Raghavendra Rao which implied that that casting vote 
of the President was given in a partial way. They were now satisfied at the 
"easons given. 

[Subsequonly Mr, Raghvondi'a Rao informed the Associated Press that 
the question of the casting vote of the President had been discussed in the 
geneiul aspect before Mr. Rale was adopted by the Swaraj Party in Mr. Kale’s 
immediate presence. Mr. Kale agreed to give bis casting vote in certain 
circumstances in favour of the party whenever such contingency arose. lie 
was officially adopted as the candidate of the pai-ty after he had solemnly 
promissed to do so J. 


The Council Prorogued. 

In a press communique the Publicity officer stated that after the meeting 
of the Legislative Council on the 16th. the members of the (lovornment saw 
certain representative members of the Council present in the House, and 
communicated to His Kxcollency the Governor the views expressed by 
them as to the inadvisability of continuing the session for the remaining four 
days, for which business had been allotted. 

In view of all the circumstaiicos of the moment, His Kxcollency the 
Governor was pleased to prorogue the Council with eHect from the 
16th March. 


CutsRestored 

The demand under the head “ Ijand Revenue " (Reserved), the demand 
under the head, “ Plxoise ” (Transfered) and the demand under the head, 
“ Stamps ” (Reserved), which wore rejected by the C. P. IjOgislative Council, 
were subsequently certified by His Kxcollency the Governor, on the ground 
that the expenditure is essential for the discharge of administration. 



The Punjab Legislative Council 

LAH 0RB—11~13THJANUARY 1926 
Amendment to Stitmling Oi'ilen, 

The Januaiy SeHSion of thu I’uniali lAtgieiativo Ooancil opened on the HTH JAN¬ 
UARY. After iuturiwllatlons the (!ouitcil devoted two Uonro to the consideration of 
n proposed amendment to the Standing Orders b> Dr, Qokal Ohand, who sought to give 
the right ol iioal raply to the mover of s rcsolotiou after closure hail boen applied to a 
debate, and not to the official members or tnemlM^r or the Oovernment, as bad hitherto 
been the custom in the Oouucil in must cases. 

Dr, Ookal Chand <>mpha8iscd that of late non>oi1icial members had been pat to great 
disadvantage by not having the last reply, and urged that no member of the Government 
should speak after' th'! mover had replied to the debate. 

Several non-official members supporlcd tlie motion, while both Sir John Maynard 
and Sir ITazI-i-ilusaia on behalf of tire Government opposed the proposed amendment. 

The motion of Or. Gokal Chand, that the draft amendments be referred to a select 
committee, was rojechiil by 21 votes to ai. 

Sikh Gurdwatas Amendment Bill. 

Sardar Jodb Singh next introduceil the Sikli Qurdwaras (Ameniiment) Bill, which was 
referred to a sc ect committee. The Rill intends to correct some mistake in the dutaiJs 
«f Schudula I of lire Sikh Qurdwara Act of 1*J25, and to amend Schedule 1 of the .\ot 
so as to substil'ilu single-member constiinioioies for the election of the members of 
the board for pluial-iuember eoiistitueuciea provide*! for iu tlie existing Schedule. 

The Council then pruceo.!''*! to discuss Government business and voted without 
■livision a demand foe supplumentaiy grant, of Us. 5,000 for misouUaueons charges con¬ 
nected with patients uiulergoing anti-rabic treatment at Lahore. 

The runjab Primary Kducatiun (Nnforuement) Bill and the Ponjab Court Foes 
(Amendment) Bill were introduced, taken into cuusideration, and passeti. 

Sir Kazl-i-Kossaiii introduced the I’uiiinh Lan<l Uevonue Amendment Bill and the 
Council then adjourned to meet again uu the uexl two days during which non-official reso¬ 
lutions, which dea t. more or less with matters of local Interiist, and the majority Of which 
were cither rcjectpil or withdrawn were discusseil. tin the Srd day, the 13th January, the 
House concluded its Jaua.iry session aitl a.ljourneij me die. 


I’he Budget Session 

LAHORE—2STH FEBRUARY 1926, 

After a rccesf of more than a monlli tlie Council rc-nssembicd for the Bugdet Session 
on the 26th February when Sir John Uaynard presented the Budget for 1226-27.' In 
course of his 8|ieech the Finance Menibei said ; Tl»! reviseii estimate of 1926 26 showed 
receipts as 1,116 lakhs and expenditure as 1,011 lakhs, giving a surplus of 76 lakhs. 
Xlie total revenue icceipis budgetteil for the yi'ar 1926-27 bit expected to be 1,160 lakhs, 
being an increasi' nt i>4 laklis over last year. The. cliiet contributing lieads to lids 
increase arc excise «»iakhs ami stamps 8 lakhs. The total exiamditure charg'd to revenue, 
as pro|.<osr<l in the budget, is 1,136 lakhs, against. 1.040 lakhs of 1926-26, an increase of 
96 lakhs. Taking '.lie revenne, the receipts and the expenditure as a whole this year is 
expected to close w:th a revenue surplus of t-l lakhs and ihu closing balance, which added 
to the opening balance of the year, amounts to 68 lakhs. 

Turning to tlu; extraordinaiy account, the Finance Member said that they w. re, not 
borrowing from the Government of India or any other source. Therefore, all capital 
expenditure has to i» financwl from extraordinary revenue, except so far as loans and 
advances finance themselves. 
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Tb« extraordinary account opens with 111 lakh8 receipts and are expected to be 131 
lakhs in l!>26-s!7, and taking 37 lakhs from the rereiine account, this wili balance an 
expenditure of 269 lakhs. The budget rstioiale of capital receipts and. expendituro for 
1930-27 had a now feature, said the Finance member, because it exhibited the province 
in tlie role of a lender (though only a temporary lenrier), instead of in the role of a 
borrower, which lh<* experiences of late years has accustomed them. 

In concluding his sjtceeh. Sir John Haynard said that last year he hail pronounced 
ids own funeral oration, but it was lus good fortune that he was privileged to handle 
yet another Punjab Pndget and he therefore maik- no fresh farewells. He pointed to 
the great asset which the Punjab possessed in her yet unaiienated crown lands and 
those! perennial waters and he drew the picture of a posafble future in which electric 
(iower supplied by the rivers of the province would 8(!t her waste spaces running with 
indnstry when they did not itiossbrn with harvest. 

Demands for Supplemoutary Girants. 

After the presentation of the budget for 1926-37. tlie House voted without discussion 
a number of Government d(!man<is tor supph-mentary grants. The Punjab J^nd llevenne 
(Amendment) P>ill and laiinl I’rcservaiion Amendment Hill were referrwi to a Select 
Committee. The Montogomei-y District Board Bill was iuirodnocd, taken into considera¬ 
tion and pai>sr.!d and the Council adjourned till tin-. Ut Maicli. 

filotion I’rohibitiiig Cow Slaughter. 

On the JST MARCH non-Otficial resolutions were disonsse.ii an>i proceedings 
were room or less dull and uuin((;rcH(ciig. Tho tiim rrsolntion moved by Lala Gangamm 
recomroending th<-framing of lulcs and tiieir eniorcomeid in all ,'ooal. arras, to make 
punishable with line .xteii ling to Ui,. ;,'00 slaughter of all pregnant and mileb cattle, 
and all cows, hulls, bullocks, buffaloes, drought aud plough cnille, nndtiv age of twelve 
years, ixocpt thos<! cattle requited by Mnlmmolans iucoauectioii wilh id celebrations, 
was strongly oppostsi by the Mahonnsmu niKiiibcis of the Council who charucteriseti it 
Oil an absurd and impracncable resoluthm likely to inerea-ot! Hindu-Musliin tensimj, and 
asked the mover Ui drop tin moHon, which was highly controversial. Ultimately the 
resolution was withdrawn. 

Vertincular and Classical bauguagi s. 

Jhija ifan-ndra Katli then iUMVcci his second nisoluiion recommending Govimmcnl 
to set afiai't four lakhs of rui'ces from tlm provincial revounc for the encottragirment of 
vernacular and classical languages hy the Punjab University, The house was almost 
empty and Kaja Narciulra Nath I'csumeil his si-at afl. r saying a few wonls expn-ssing 
his tlisapp lin.mcnt. Ihat the houches should he empty when bo whs moving an importanl 
■ csolulion whi-li would prorautn o.uifnrul unity lM!(wi!i'n communities in a ptovinot! whose 
communal tension was so manif<!St in these days 

On the Minisu r of Education e.xpressiiig his iimbilit.y w accept the resolution, the 
resolution was lost, 

Goverumeiil’s Excise Policy Criticiserl. 

The Coniicil then devoted about an tiour and a Iialf to the disoossioii of the resolu- 
:ion recoromeudiiig Govtriimcut to ahuudoii its prrivnt exciSi.- policy for a policy of 
total prohihition, aud to take early stciis to appoint a Committee to go into the whole 
matter and to suggest means to make the new fiolicy a success. 

Mr. King, Financial Oommissioiier, replying on bi haJf of Qovcriimcnl, said that 
the peojile wi re not at all eager to atlopt the policy of probibitiori. If they were 
serious they could tab' full atlvamage of the Local Opium ,tcl. pnssed by this 
Council about, three yrais ago. Since that Act was passed only 19 local bo<lies 
out of 200 h»v>. askid Government to be cmjiowerol under that Act, and out of thes* 
19 local boilh!- only 6 have taken furt.h<!r 8U‘p.s atid have, asked for the complete olosurt 
of shofis in their areas, and very few electors in these 6 local areas were ready to support 
the jmlioy of mrmb*-i> of local hCKlies. He therefon! asktal the House to think many 
times tiefure giving their votes in support of tlio resolution. 

Tlui Council was si ill tiiscussing the resolution when the President adjourned the 
House till next day 

The SND MARCH, when after four hours' lively discussion the resolution, as well as 
the amendment moved by Dr. Gokulchand for the appointment of a Committee of ofBcials 
and non-officials to consider the question of total prohibition and suggest ways and means 
to make up the deficit caused by tbe loss of excise revenue in case the total prohibition 
policy was ariopted, were rejected by tlio House by an over-whelming majority. The amend- 
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ment of Dr. Gfokal Oband was lost b; 13 against 35 votes, while the original lesolntion was 
rejected by 9 against 46 votes amidet loud applause of the oppositionists headc<l by 
Sarilar Jogendta Siugb, Minister of Agriculture, who tlianUed the House for expressing 
its conftdence in hiui. 

Tho members wlio supported thu rcstiintlon rvixutted tiiu argument of the previous 
speakers and said that drink was an evil and it must be suppressed and Qovornment 
should ev'.-n take the risk of losing rev.tiin.'. from excise for the better well-being oC 
the people. Taosu who opposed tU<* motion pointed out tliat there was great scope 
yet before the reformers for uducativo work against alcohol aud it would be nnwise 
to forego a revciine of one cruru of rupei^ by taking hasty steps. Hr. Dolisou, apposing 
on behalf of Oovernmeut, said tlmt tlv. Oonucii could not determine by legisla¬ 
tion what a man sbonld.eat or drink. India was the soberest country ju the world com¬ 
pared to other diiukiug cuuutries aud it least reijuired the policy of prohibition. Xhe 
Minister for .\gricultnru said that too isiliey of prohibition in America had been a 
a complete failure. 

The wholo of thu day huiug devoted to the discussion of the resolution only 
no other resolution could be moved and the Ouuneil adjourned till Thursday, March 4. 

General Discussion of the Budget 

On the 4TH MARCH the Council derotisi fully four hours to the general 
discossion of the llodget for the. year 1926-37. Members from all parts of the House 
cougratuiateil the Finance Ueiueer <m the surplus Budget, but criticised several items 
in the estimates Chandhari Dulichaiid oriiicismi the “ steiMnutluirly treatment *’ meted 
out to Ambala Oivismu, and urgisl tbe Htiveniment to give more attention to rural 
necessities. He iiouilciouud thu intlifferent attitude of the Uuverument in reganl to 
wiping out corrup,ion from till! public services in the ptoviuce, and in this connection 
recalled the services reuitercd to the I'uujan by Sir Michael O’Uwyer who ma le earnest 
efforts to scop cunuption and prosecuted sovotal nigh oiHcials. Unrruptiou bad tempo¬ 
rarily ceased in lliosr days, but since then the flovernmeut had released its efforts in 
chcokiug corruptl JU. He ask. il the Ooverumni'. to make more adequate provisions for 
soholarshiiia fur cliildicu of tie: udliiary classes, and requested thu Uovernment not to 
make many promises if they could not Cullil them. 

A discordant note was struck by Syed Mahomitl Husain who said that iho Finance 
Member did not desiirvo any coiigraiuiatioit, as (he surplus wliieh he hail been able 
to siunr was derivul from unjust taxation and surplus money was public money and 
should be spent for the relieving of the penury ol thu people. 

Sheikh Alslul (Jadir ass.iCiaied himself whoir-hr.aned;y with the appreciative refer- 
eiiCi made by the uiembrrs in regard to liie smpliis Budget presented by tlio Financf- 
Menihor, and urged iaime.liat‘ ie.liel from eni-rgent laxalioiis He pleaded formori- 
ado|uate female education i.'t the province and asked the Government to appoint a 
committee to go into the whole quc.ttion 

Uala Mol.au .L-al, wuiie. cougratulatii^ the h'luancc Member, strongly urged the 
roiluctiou of court-ftes, and better pruvishm fur (lie islueation of the depressed classes. 

Itai Baliadnr Bewakram while joining in thu congratulations said that the UetoriUB 
scheme bail liroi.git many troubles, the chief of which was cumiunual trouble, sod 
secouilly, enhiniceil cxpiudilure aud ue.v taxaiioiin. When he lookeil to these heavy 
taxations he liked to withiiohl his congratulations. 

Sardar Jodh Mngh took tlu; opportunity of drawing the altenti.iu of the Government 
to the urgent necessi.y of n-.luasiug Uie r.-maiuiug Akali leader.s who were still iu jail 
anti thus prevent the waste of more public money. 

Ttif (.’ouucil tliiu adjounie.l till next day. 

On tiie 57H MARCH further discussiou on tlie Budget was resumed by Mir Maqhooi 
Mniiomcil who urged the Finance Momlinr to devote the surplus to beuelicent 
d«i::i! tmciits, aud Uiwarils the relief of the islucated uiinmploytsl, whose number was 
iiici ■asini; every day The value of the graduate, was bcC-iming loss. He suggest'xi 
at least Bs. 60 lakhs ont of the surplus for relief in that diivoi ion. 

Nawab Mnzaffai Khan defi'Uiled the i’olico (lepartmont against the attacks of 
membi'rs. 

i'amlit Manakcittnd urged Ihe Gorerniiient to reduce taxation. He Umented the 
communal feeling that prevaiici! in the Oonncil which was poisoning their minds. Divi¬ 
sions were also growing every day between the agrieulturists and non agriculturists 
and between urbtin and rural inhabitants of Hie rtovince. Those who wished to see 
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Swaraj establisbMl in the country woulil at once eay that their was yet lar off. 
For that state of affairs be did not blamu any particular section, and tliought the Go* 
▼eminent dras also a party to the increase of communal ironbie. 

Mr, Miles Irviug, Financial Secretary, said that great fortunes awaiteil the Punjab, 
which they cou Id nut foresee at present, and askcil the Ilonse to use the surplus money 
profitably. 

Sir George Andi-rsoii expressi'd iiimsetf in entire agreement with the members who 
advocated the extension of cumpulsory edocalion in the Punjab. During the last 
five yeais the iiumbir of pupils in the Pioviuce liail incivasi^l by abeut S00,000, and 
if they went on at. tliat rate iliey would have 7S per cent, of the children of the 
province going to schools. 

Sir Fazl-i-Husain, Keveniie Memts'r, said that he was glad to know that land revi-nue 
administration had In ell well received by tint lleuse, It was for him, he said, a great 
cliance to pass on fioni tee ris-ndiiig portfolio to llie collecting isirtfoiio, and he collected 
somelliiiig like Its. n crores to be spent on irrigation and foiests, but lie could not 
understand the irasoiiiiig of those niends-rs who complained nliont water rates. Water, 
saifl the Revenue Mi tuber, was a I’rnvincial asHet, and tlie ronsunier iiad therefore 
to pay to the n hull, of the I rovince, lie assuicil the House that no effort would be 
spared by the I'uiijaii Uoveinmi nt iti promnling canal irrigation. 

Hir .fobn Maynatd, Finance Miinlier, thanked the House for the goisl words spoken 
about bint and Ids Seeietary, and also fur the nsidul criticism that hail been made about 
the Builget, ‘He war, however, sorry to see that those gentlemen who hail mails slashing 
attacks on tlir Goveiiimeiit had somel.ow disappiareil when he stood np to K|>rak. Ksply* 
ing to the attack of a uon ofEc.ial tneuiher tliat the tioveiiimeut alone was responsible for 
corrnptioo, tlic Finaiiue Member said tliat tie couid nut say how far the Government was 
responsible for it, hut. he did say tliat the {H'upli! of the Punjab, who tolerainl cnrrnption 
la their own societies, weie sharers in that reh|ioiisibility (Avoid;; IVrfictJy right), 
Thu Finance Member cliaracterisial the charge of those people who complaineii about 
increased water rates as iictitioUA and said that those few peuplu wlio liappeueil to possess 
perennially irrigated lauits forgot tiiat there were oilier pcojile in the I’rovince who diil 
not gain any advsuiage front canal water, lii turc nisutning bis seat Sir John Maynard, 
referring to the teduction of taxarinn, announuuit that it was the inleution of the Oovern- 
nent before the dounoil met in fts June session to rccoiisiiler iigain the whole subject of 
taxation. 

The Budget discussion tlien lerminaieil and the Council adjourucil till the 8tli March. 

Voting on Budget Grants 

The Swarajists Walk-out. 

On the 8TH MARCH, the Council leasscmbling. Sir Fsxl-i-Hussain moved for 
the grant of the first ih niaiid lor Us. 42,86,000, to the Qoveiuor-iu-Couucii to defray 
charges that will m me in course of (laynieul for the year ending Slst March 1927 in 
respect of Land Uevnioi', 

Pandit Hauak th.and movid aii amendment that the grant be reduee-d by rupee one 
with respect to an iii iii of Us, 7,160. 

After Mr. lling. Financial Comniissioner, liail s(>nken on tlie amendment. Dr. Ookul- 
eband NaBANG stnud up in the o|ipositii>u bi-nch'S and raiuleii statement explaining why 
Bwarajiste were walking out of tlie Coniicil. Tin* speech of Dr, Gokul Cliaud created a 
sensation m the Houm' and the Swarajist memlicrp, eight in all, tl:eu left the Council 
Obamber one after the other. 

The Swarajists' Sialement. 

« Sir, As might have been anticipated, Inc Swaiajist members are not going to take 
part in to-day’s debate. They woulil withdraw from the Council in accordance with 
the decision of the Swaraj Party in flic Legislative Assembly, which has been called 
npon to take the step as a protest agniusi tbe failure of Government to make suilable 
response to the nationalist demand for satisfactory reform. Considering, however, the 
peculiar circumsluiics of the province and the pinige uiven by them to their respective 
constituencies, ilm Swarajist members of tin’s Council reserve to members (he right ol 
altending the Oout.eil whenever their presence IS ri i|uiriii in the interests of justice and 
fair play and for ilie saftguarding of National interests, unless they are expresely direcfeii 
by the Bpeoiai Committee of Ali-India Congress Committee and Ihoir respective Con- 
slitoeucics to abstain from attendance or (larticiiiate in Council proceedings ”. 
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After the Swarajigtg had left Rana KBRUSSDfN (of the Ebilafat Party) who, along 
with hi8 ooileagueg, was aotiug as an Independent member in the Connell,also made a 
statement saying that they would also walk out ol' the Cunucil along with the Swarajists, 
but only foe that day. After the siaiomRiit (Una Berois liu, along with two other Shila- 
fatists, also left tl e Chamber. The fol.owiug U the text of the Statement: 

“Sir, I and these trieuds of mine who ant of same political views with me, are not 
Swarajists, and though we <ii<l nut enter the ('-ouiiflil on the Swarajya Ticket, nevertheless 
we are in full uoc tni wii.h the national demand made in the Legislative A^mbly by all 
parties, and we must strongly ohjiKit to the unsympathetic and hopeless attitude adopM by 
the Ooverument. Altiiough UieAll-Iiidia Congress ('ommlttee has not ordered all Nation* 
alist members, who arc not Swarajist, to walk out, yet in order to show sympathy with 
our Swarajist brothers, and also to emphaais-r that the Muslim nationalists of the Punjab 
seriously object to tho attitotle of U.ivemiuent, I and my frumds have decided to walk out 
from this Qoese ft'i' to-day only as a mark of protest, and in order to demonstrate our 
fellings, will not, |>artinipate in to-day’s d. bates.” 

LautI U. vcuuo Deinaud, 

After tlie Swarajist and Khiiafatist members walked out of the hall, the debate 
on the amendment of Pandit Nanakciiaini to the Covernment’s demand in connection 
with Laud llevenne was continued, and the procccilings became dull with the benches 
almost empty. Oaring the latter jtatl. of the aiteruoon, there were only ten elcuted and 
two nominated noa-official members left, ami most of the speeches were made from the 
official benches. 

The am>'nilmeat of Pandit Nanakcliand was eventually rejected. So also was the 
amendment of Mr. Sayad Mahomed Hussain fur a cut of one rupee from the item of 
lls. 18,800 for HU.'vey and seilli-rneiit parth’s, wliich raiserl a discussion on the settlement 
policy of the Oav<^:'umeat. Another amemluieut, iouvchI by Mr. Firoskiian, for a similar 
cut, urging that tl a present settlements shouhl be. governed by piovisions of tlio Land 
Itevennc Bill was 'vitlidrawn. 

Sardar .Sikaudar Hayut Khan was disehtsing iiis amendment fur a out of one rnpee 
from tlie same grant to protest ugaiust the iiicr<awi'> ol ianti revenue in Attock district, 
when the Council imI) >ura''d. 

Kxcisu anil Slump Demaml, 

On the 9TH MARCH after three iiouis* debate alt the amendments to omit or reduce 
thr ilemand NuiniMir i relating to the {.mml llevcnuo were either withdrawn or rejeoteil, 
and the total demand of Rs, 12,80,000 was voted. The attendance being poor and 
the opposition benches being almost empty on account, of the walk-out of the Swarajist 
and Khilafat meitdiers the day bid'ore, ileinaiuls Nos. 2 ami 3 in respect of Ezoite and 
Btamps were voted in <iuick succession. Thu majority of the amendments relating to these 
demands wa.i not moved as they stooil in tiie name of either Swarajist or Khiiafatist 
members. Thu Coeucil then adjourned, 

Iriigation Demand. 

On the M‘.vt lay, the JQJH demands 4 and 6 in respect of Foratts and 

Registration we'^! voted witliuur mucli discussion But whim the Revenue Member 
moved the Denktoil No. R, in respect of Irrigation, Syud Mahomed Hussain, moved 
an amendment that the total grant, bn reduced by Us. 50 takbs. The mover said 
his object was to raise a discussion on tlie jioiicy of Uovcrninent regarding water rates 
in the Punjab, ami appi.'aled to the (biveriiiaunt, in the. name of poor Zamindars, 
to accede to the retjuest as there was a surplus in the Budget, He pointed out that the 
Zamindsrs were unable to bear any mure the burden of tA.vatioa. The AMta, which had 
been a source of great hardship to peasants of small holdings, should at once be reduced. 

Thu rural memliuia of the t'onucil supported the mover of the amendment, and asked 
the Ooveraraent to show sympathy towards the poor Zamindars, 

Members ou the official benches anti iiou-offioial iirliau members vehemently opposed 
the amendment, and characterised ilm attitude of ilm rural members as unreasonable and 
illogical, pointing out that the rivers of the Punjith h dongeil to all classes of people of 
the Province, and tliar, if one particular seci iou of tho ponplu derived benelils out of 
canal water, it was only reasonable and fair that’ junioalar section should pay more 
than the others, who weru deprived of water. 

Mr. King, Financial Commissioner, said it was often staP'd that the Zamimlars of 
tho Punjab were po; r. If it was true, that Zaniindars were unable to pay Abina, how 
was it that on the smallest possiliie clianei' tle y endeavoured to buy mure and more 
canal irrigated land ? Not only were they williiig to buy laud, but they were willing 
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to pay almost extravagant prices. Well-irrigation, be pointed oat, cost the Zamindars 
live times more than oanal-iirigation, and yet, be was surprised to find rural membera, 
who were enjoying the benefits of canal water oouiplaiuitig about water rates. Irrigation 
by well, he said, cost Bs. 84 per aorc, while canal irrigation cost Us. 6 per acre. 

The debate on the amendment continued for full lour hours, and, after Sir Vazli 
Hussain, Bevcnue Member had replied, the motion was put to vote and rejruted, the mover 
of the amt'udment nut claiming a division. The Jonncil then adjourned till next day, 

Qeneral Administration Demand. 

On the IITH MARCH when Sir John Maynard moved Demand No. 8 relating 
to Qeneral Administration (Uoserved), Sardai' Jodb Singh moved an amendment for a cut 
of Be. 1 with respect to the item of Bs. 1,40,40U lor Temporary Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, and took the opportunity to discuss the policy ol the Government 
in continuing the Akali Leaders’ case. Hu appealed to the Government to release the 
remaining leaders who were in jail as there was no difference in view point between 
those who bad given the rviiairod assurance anti had been ruleasni and those who were 
Still in jail. 

Sir John Maynard, replying on buliulf ol the Government, said that the Government 
was actuated solely by the idea of maintenance of (M-aov in the piovince, and could not 
take action which might go in the direction ol renewal ol tiisurder. He thought there 
were essential differences between the two sets of people among the Akalis, between 
those who had been released and those who bail dcoliueii to give any assurance. If it 
was true that those who were still in jaii luui given a public uiulertakiug to work the 
Gurdwara Act, let those gentlemen ooulirm their assnranoes by making a statement once 
more and that would satisl'y all ooucctucd. 

Thu amendment of dardar Jodh biugh bring put to vole was dcclarerl lost by the 
I’resideut. 

Mr. Afzal Haq tiren moved that the rotal grant be reduced by rupee ou'*, and raised a 
debate on the qm-Ation of exemption ol swonls from the oiieratiou of the Anns Act. 

The motion was suppnrted by noii-otBciai members from all sides of the House, who 
leqnesled the Government to exempt swords, which were already exempt in the United 
I'tovinoes and Dcia Guti Khan District in thu I'unjab and which were frecjy used by 
the Sikhs in the province. 

Sir John Maynard and Mr. Duunet, replying on behaif of the Government, said 
I hey oonld not arm the whole province with swords, as tiiat would be dangerous, especially 
when they hail inllammablu people in tlie 1’unjab, and where, during riots, the people 
committed serious acts of violence. The Government knew that the people could not 
use swords against the constituted authority, but their fear was that uudi suable use 
might be made of the weapons which might be used against other sabjeots of the Urown. 
That was the reason why the Government did not want to remove entirely the embargo 
on swords. 

The amendment, however, being put to vote, was declared carried, amidst non- 
official applause. Thu Council then ^journed. 

On the 12TH MARCH the ConneU reassembling, discussion on the demand lor Genera: 
Administration (Iteserved) was continned. 

Sardar Tara Hingh, who moved the <lay before a cut of rupee one to raise a debate on 
the question of separation ol executive and judicial functions, concluded his argnments 
on this day after which several non-official members, from all parts of the Honse, supported 
the motion, and appealed to the Government to give effect to the mucii-ncciicil reforms, 
which had been demauUeil by people for forty years or monr. The nun-official members 
admitted that it would causu a ceitaiu amoont of administrative iucutiveniencn but 
the nnitrxl ilemaud of the country in that respect warranted the immediate separation of 
the two functions. 

Mr. Dunneu, Chief Secretary, made a lengthy speech, defending the action ol the 
Government and, replying to the criticisms of non-official members, said that a great 
deal of theoretical arguments had been advanced on the subject on different occasions, 
but he, while he was a District Officer, hail trhxl to see that the Magistrates were not 
under the influence of the Police. lie thought that the iilea of Police terrorising the 
magistracy, was originated by the fact that District Magistrates alioweil SuiKuintcndents 
Of Police to look into files and were in friendly relations with theuu Even If the 
Magistracy wore separated and placed under the High Conrr, there would still be 
accusation of oormption. 

Continuing, Mr, Dunnett said“ Do not expect the Government to accept this 
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theory stTaightWAy, On thi: other band, reat concent with thia atenranoc, I shall not 
say assuranoe, be^nae it is too big a wor.1 for a small mind, do expect from Oovernment 
the assnranoe that chose defects, snrions defects wliich are alleged against onr criminal 
administration, are, at the present moment, being examined with great oare, and the 
Government wili not be deferred by c msiderotioos of expense, nor will it be deferred 
by the fear that anything it may do to cunc I boa; def<-cu will nitimaioly lead to separa¬ 
tion of ex"onti7e and jivlieiiii functions. S ipaivtiion, bdiev! me, is nut n bogey that 
terrifies Ouverniaent, But nil these tilings will be talcftu up ; provision of a Bfagistracy 
devoted solely to judicial dmies, an expert .Uagistracy, a ttagistracy which will make 
juatioe cheap, rapid and efBci mt. Bn cuuteni. tvii ii it. and do not ask Government to 
swallow the theory and pay oat, and have done wltli it 

Sheikh Maliomixl Sadiq asked the Government to take note of tlie nniteil demand 
of the people, and not to reject it. If they did they wonld drivi even oo-operators to 
the Non-co-upetatioii camp, and force them ali to adopt direct notion like the Akalis, 
The Government shou'd not think that bec;tus.i some members front the opposition bunches 
had left tiie Connoil, they euuM d» anything they liked. He warned the Government 
that they were .all coming liaoU ro the thnineii in greater strength to light out the 
question to a linidi. They want.tl division of fiincr.ions and nothing else, and wanted 
to relieve tliu Deputy Commhnioiinr of his co» ueavy work. It. was in the power of the 
Oovttrnment to ilo that, but they would never do things in time and in good grace, 
Mr. Sadiq, ^including, askevl the Oovermueut i.o show the same justice to the country, 
as they would do in their own land. 

Sir John Maynard assured the House tiiat the matter was under consideration of 
Goveriuneut and (hat the proposal to sefiariiti! judicial and execntive functions would bo 
brought forward hefoiu the t'oiiuuil in it..s .fun-! itiihm. On this ussuraiice of the Finance 
Member, the move • of t ic amen imnitt witlulrew his motion. 

After tli'i above nineudumttt had licon withdrawn, the Coaucil passed a vote of 
crnsurc on tlie i.'mvernmetti, by passing » oiiu ru)tee cut on the motion of Sardar 
Jodh Singli, which picssed for inerotisis in i.h ■ pay of tin! Civil Sneretariat and Connoil 
uRluit peons, Afiei tlirre hours' ilebah*, thi! demand Ho. 8 for General Administration, 
(Ueserved) was vot-ed, alter a n.iminiil eul of Us. 3. 

.Vilntinislralion of duslice, Deraan l, 

Duiunnd Ho, 9, in f'ispisjr ol General A iministration (TransfetTed), was voted withont 
discussion, and deuaiu' Hu, 10 mlatinu in toe admiiiislratiori of Justice was voted with 
a cut of one lakh td rnp es. 

The out was dfmied hy tlie amentlmen' of Haiik Kerrtzkhaii, who inovctl that the 
grant of tlie Itt in of Us. 1 iakh, for the N)aiuml public prosecutor’s dee to conduct the 
Akali Leaders’ Ca.ie and oiie .■ .ras's, lie lefiiw'd .as the money ihat was l>oing spent in 
coaiii'Ction with the Aka i L •.a.ir t's’ Case was a waste of public funds niiii there was really 
no necessity to go on wit'' the case, and h' re<|Uest“d tho Govornmout to withdraw the 
prooeedings agiiiust. the remain og Akali l■■adelH. 

The morion was suppvet..! by iion-ollicia!-> aiiil wlie.n put to vote, was carried in 
spire of opposit tm from L le i-'v.irnmeut. lieo."!ii s. 

Tite Jail Donand. 

Demand No, 11, regai'<lin',r .finis anti Convict Sottie nent was .also voted without mneb 
disenssion. The I'onncil was diseu sing domaief N.>. 13, relating to Police, when it 
adjourned till tl.o l6tli March. 

' The Police Demand. 

On the I5TH tlm Crmncil re-.asm-nhl ng, discussion was continuflil on the 

motion of Chandhnri Afxa! Hat), that the total Police grant b? rrduenti by rupee one, and 
several non-oIBcial m.:inbers made lengthy speeches attacking the administration of Police 
and till' corruption that pri'vailnl in the tlepailin- nt. 

VIr. Donne.tt, Ch ef Hee.reir.vy, and Mr, Dobson, Home Secretary, defended the Police 
deptirtni'mi and its officers from the nltacks of mm-ofllcials, wltioli they characterised as 
unfair, unjust, and fut ile. The former said the s|H.-«hi s of the members showed complete 
ignorance of the i istorv of tin'police and tli" growth of police inslitutiens in India. 
Corruption, ho itaiti, existed even in the pre.BHtish period. It was ingrained in 
the system wliioh th'y bnl iiilieriteil from village police organisations. Those who 
attacked the present nolic odministration and (lov.'rnmetit for corruption, saiil Mr. 
Dunnett, forgot to cait their eyes ou those non-oIBcial organisations who controlled 
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large same of public money ami bow they were mis*epcnt. They could not era(li> 
cate the poison ot oorrnption in one month or in one year. The suggestions made by non- 
official members required quiet, calm and sober discussion, and he had no doubt they 
would receive that from Qovemmcot, which always welcomed lair criticism. Mr. 
Dunnetl wag very doubtful whether a bribe Uihi'ii would cruse to be corrupt if 
the pay was increased, and be thought Uovrrnmrut should make special scintlny of a 
police officer’s wealth before giving him lull (u-usioii. A day might come, and he hoped 
it will eome, when people will tbemsi^ires taki an iiiicu'st in criminal iuvesiigatious like 
the old villl^ institutions and will try (o help the adiniuistiatioti of poiico in the manner 
as Panohayats did in the judicial. 

Mr. Dobson repudiated the charges brought against suiMuiur officers of the depart¬ 
ment, and said a public sr-rv ice like tile police lequireit the supiiOit ol tlie Bouse and 
public and not unrelenting critioisni. 'Wbai< v-t toe defecls of police force may be, ho 
said, this was the best provincial police force in ludia. 

Mian Abdul Asiz, who spoke lor a lull hour, said Oovernraent was encouraging 
a spirit of corruption Instead ot trying to chrek the poison. At this 8ir John Maynard 
shouted in a loud voice, “ No ”. 

After lour hours' continuous siieeches the (Council atljoained till next nay. 

On the 16THMAUCH, when the Ouuncil M-orseioldeo, discussion on < haudhiiri Afzal 
Ilaq’s amendnicnt fur a tiumiual out f ruin the total t o!ice giant was continued, and after 
Bir John Maynard, Finance Member, hail niaile a inigthy s)iercli giving replies to all the 
charges of non-official members and puiniiiig out ihai. Government was as eager to put 
down corruption as any iiun-official meuiher was, and that tiie Police CoinmiUee appointivl 
by the Government last year, which was uoiboHug ividmce, was considering a very large 
number of speciffic suggestions proposed hy imnibeia of the House last year during toe 
Budget debate, the amemimeni was eventually wiiOojawn by the mover. 

Other Doiuands. 

The Council next. procee<led to discuss and vote Demand No, l.S relating to Bcientifio 
and Miscellaneous Departments (Traiisferredl, and the House was discussing Bardar Jodh 
Singh’s amemlmeut for a cut of one rupee wiih uspeci to ihe item regarding Consolidated 
and Development Giants to District Uoanis, wocn it adjourned till next day. 

The Agriculture Demand. 

On the J7TH MARCH, after some fuitlier iliscubtiou, Demand No 18 and the 
next three dcmamls were voted witiiuut much discussion. Demand No. 17 in rv»(M.CL 
of agticnlture was movetl by Sar<;ai Jtigmdia .''iiigh, who, in moving the demand, 
made a lengthy spcccli, detailing Ihe piogramme <if work taken in hnuil by the Ministry 
of Agriculture to produce proper kinds of manuring seeds, bnllocks and watering, Ue 
lamented that unlike tdher Earo(iean covntties, ifmaich workers wore so few in the 
Punjab and urged that at least one rcsraieb woiker must be engaged fur each crop, 
wheat, cotton etc. Ue suggested that the Is nelits nceived by canal crups should bo 
extended and in this couuectiou informed tlie Bouse that the Ministry was hoping 
to establish lift irrigation schemes to carry on experiments in Barani areas. 

Cbaudburi Bam Bingh movivl an aniendi mt for a nominal cut from the total grant 
and took the opportunity of discussing the policy of Government on the working of co¬ 
operative societies. Ue referred in detail to the proceedings of the recent Co-operative 
Conference held at Lahore where, be said, wanton attacks were made against Hindus 
and Hindu money-lending class as a whole anti objectionable songs were sung by Maho- 
medans before the presence of respousible Government officers. The intention of his 
motion was to bring to the notice of Government Uk. mischievous chaiacter of such 
conferences where one section of the people was allowed lieime the presenun of responsible 
cfficials to denounce another section ol populatiou inhabiting the same province. In bis 
opinion that conference disgraced the position of the Hindus befoie the eyes of ail in the 
province and it> was a gathering called to oifebd the Hindus, especially the trading class 
and money lenders, pnblioly. He strongiy condemned the formation of such op-operative 
ooi^ewDces with such objects and hleais which not would improve the condition of the 
wortog of co-operative societies in the Punjab. 

At this stage the President announced that as it was the eighth day and the Governor 

bad allotted oniy eight days for the discussion of dematuls, and as it was 6 p.m., he could 

not allow further discussion and guillotine was applied. 

The amendment of Cbandhnri Bam Bingh was pot to (be vole and rejected, and the 
rest of the demands from No. 17 to No. 1)0 were put from the chair and carried. The 
Council (ben adjourned. 
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Tub 1‘trujAU Mousy* ubuobrs’ Kiul. 

The Council re-Hasembled for tlic last tlay on the 18TH MARCH whoa the Select 
Committee’s report on- the Sikh Ourilwartut (Amendment) Dill and the Punjab Aerial 
Bopeways Bill wem passed. 

Mir Maqlsiol Mahmud then proseitmi the Select ('’ommitteo’s report on the Punjab 
Money Lenders’ Bill. The repurt will be takrn into consideration in the Juue Session 
of the Council, when a mol inn for iu liual partsagu will also be made. 

The Bill, which had creatcil uonsiderahle controversy in the Punjab and was strongly 
opposed by Hiu.iu membets wlien it was introduced, lias bucu materially changed in 
form. The name o( the Dill has ben changeil to the Borrowers’ Protectiou Bill. In tho 
definition of “ looncy-leiidcr," jicrsoiis who carry on the hiisincss of otlvaucing loans in 
kind are iuciuded, but a quasi mouey-leiiihr is excluded. The siipnlation that n memo 
should be kept (>r each transaction has liecn ihdctisi, anil 6 monthly statements have 
been substitulcii. A oiuusu is added to tlm ei'i'ect that statements sent to borrowers 
under the Diil si all not creale any presumption aiiaiust the borrower as to their oorreot* 
ness. Non>snillng for failure to k<»ip prescribed accounts has been raaiutaineil in the Bill. 

Three luinates of dissent have Ihx-ii a)>|) 0 )nted to tlie report., one by Baja 
Narendrauatli, an.ither by Mr. Owen Koberts and a third by Mr. Mohan Lai. The mover 
of the Bill aiui C iaudiiri Dulicliand support the main report, but have appended septrate 
minutes on seveiid minor points. 

A resului-iou moviti by Sir l<'as!*i*Httssiiiu, recomiuending acceptance by tho (lovern* 
mQiit of an annoal guarantee of Ks. l'.i,00(} for a perio I of live years on account of the 
pru|M>sed trunk te'ophoue line to he erected beiweeii Lahore and Sargodha, was passed 
witiiout discussion. 

Trailc Development iu the Punjab. 

Harrlar Jogeiidra Singh, Minister of Agriculture, made a statement regarding the 
programme of work the present Miuislur of Agriculture would follow during the coming 
mouths. He regretted that during tiie budget discttssiaii on demands nation building 
eubjuets were dismissed in a day. Was :he problem of unemployment of so iiltle moment, 
he asked, as to reorivc SUCH scanty attuntiou 1 Lie thought the official beuohes should 
load, but the House should co-o)KU'atu in exploring fresh lirlds and new schemes for creat¬ 
ing new wealth. He proposeil, with the approval of tho (iovernor, to call together 
a Boanl of Kcsearch and Trade, aud wislie<t to frame a scheme, in consultatiou with the 
Council aud otliris outside the House, to make the board a live body, with full repre¬ 
sentation of all iH'ople interested in industrial develupmeut, with branches in all industrial 
centres of the province, and with a small executive committee, which would Keep its 
hand on the trad< puise of the Province and indicate deiinite lines of industrial 
development. 

The object of the formation of the Boar-I was to bring together men of expetienee to 
explore in a syslmnatic wanner the possibilities of organising aud developing industries. 
The Boanl would be called into ocing as soon as he received replies to his requests for 
expressions of ('piuion on the subject. Thu fund ion of the Board would be advisory, but 
it would be within the scope of the hoar.I to examine propusaIs for fostering new indus¬ 
tries and to make rccommeudations regarding the provision of capital and management. 
In the present year he was coiug m examine the. pussibiiiiy of deveiopiug the vegetable 
idl and sugar-cane iadUKtrits, aud also luip{<l to establish a model hosiery school at 
Ludhiana, and supp y it with modem niachiu- s awl designs. Goveruweut were also goiog 
to enquire into the possibility of developing the 8o.ap industry at Amritsar, but above all 
he was going to examine whether they coulil not make power weaving a home industry 
in the Punjab. The .tevelopment of industries wss one of the vital problems which the 
House and the Govornmeut should take up if they were to bencAt the rising generation 
and to afford them means which would make life worth living. 

The Council then adjourned sure dks. 



The Assam Legislative Council 

SHILLONG—6 —7TH JANUARY 1 926. 

Transfer of Sytbet to Bengal. 

At the special session of the Xssam Council which opened on the 6TH 
JANUARY, five resolutions and four anji'ndniorits wore iJaced on the 
agenda paper in connection with the transfer of Sylhet district to Bengal. 

Khan Bahadur Alauddin Ahmad Chaudbury having withdrawn his 
resolntion in favour of that in the name of Maulvi l)ewan Wasil Ghaudhury 
to the effect that the District of Sylbot l>o not separated from the rest of 
the Province, the President allowed the ncxt^moliun standing in the name 
of Rai Bahadur Sadananda DOWltKAlI proposing the tiansfor of >Sylhet to 
Bengal. The terms of the resolution wore: ‘‘ This Council recommends 
to the Governor'in-Council that; (a) I'he District ol Sylhut be transferred 
to Bengal; (b) Assam should not by reason of the transfer l>e deprived 
of any of the political privileges which it at present enjoys in common with 
other Governors’ Provinces, or which may hereafter bo extended to other 
Governors’ Provinces.” 

The mover thought that the transfer of Sylhet would be beneficial to 
Assam, inasmuch as at the present moment no pr,,gross could bo achieved and 
no development could bo pushed with the two wrangling over the loaves and 
fishes. If Sylhet went to Bengal, Assam’s progress would be unimpeded. 
He was optimistic as to the future states of the provinces and said that ho did 
not believe that Assam’s status would bo prejudiced in any way, even if 
Sylhet went to BongaL 

Mr. BOTHAM, Finance Member, said that the Government would not 
be prejudiced financially by the loas of Sylhet, and that upparontly the Bengal 
Council were willing to take Sylhet for bettor or for worse. The recent 
ruling of the Government of India on the question of the status made it 
incumbent on the Assam Council to refrain irom coming to any decision 
without weighing its effect, not only on the District of Sylhet but also on the 
rest of fbo Province. If the Council ultimately rcoommonded the transfer, 
it seemed very likely that that recomnio.idation would be .accepted, ^s to 
what the effect regarding status would be was a matter for the members to 
judge foT themselves. The Government preferred the resolution moved 
by Bai Bahadur Sadananda Dowerah to any of the other resolutions, because 
it was not condilional, but combined a further recommondation that the 
status of the Province should not be impaired, h'or that reason the official 
members would support the motion. 

Maulvi Syed Muhammad SAADULLA, liduoation Minister, opposed 
the motion. He quoted from the joint report on the Iteforms to show 
that even at the time when the question of introducing the Reforms was being 
considered the authorities ooucerned wero by no means sulioit'uis for Assam. 
The Government of India had clearly stated that the status of Assam in the 
event of Sylhet going to Bengal was a separate question which would have 
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to be decided on its merits. He was very pessimistic as to the fatara 
status of Assam and felt certain that there was no hope for the rest of tho 
Province. Once Sylhet was transferred, Ooalpara and Cachar would want 
to join Bengal. Then, again, there was the question of the Moslem popula¬ 
tion to be considered. If Sylhet went, the Moslem population in the rest 
of Assam would be 2,000 000 as compared with 20,000,000 Hindus. He 
appealed to bis Moslem brethren to ponder over that aspect of the question 
and to reject the motion on the ground of self-preservation. 

Maulvi Wasil Chaudhury opposed the motion on the ground that it 
did not reflect the general view of the Moslem population of Sylhet. Maulvi 
Abul Fazal Ahmad also opposed the motion. Mr. Nilmaui Phukau, like the 
mover of the resolution, was optimistic and considered that in view of 
the Viceroy’s high opinion of the whoie-boarted manner in which Assam 
was working the Reforms he, the speaker, considered it hardly likely that 
the Reforms would be taken away. At this stage the House adjourned. 

Next day, the 7TH JANUARY, the debate was opened by Maulvi 
Rashid Ali Laskar who in .opposing the resolution, reminded the House 
that when the question was discussed in I lt24 both the Government and 
the planting constituency voted against tho motion and it would be most 
inconsistent if they oast their vote in favour of the motion on this 
occasion. The planting community were apparently under the impres¬ 
sion that if Sylhet were transferred the rest of tho Province would bemme 
a planters’ province without any Swarajists. That was a selfish point of 
view. Similarly, some Assamese tncniboi's th ought that if Sylhet weut 
there would crop up an “Assamiya” Province. Caohar’s feeling was that. 

Khan Bahadur Alauddin Ahmad Chaudhury opposed the motion, stating 
that the majority of tho people of Sylhet wore against the transfer. He 
quoted certain petitions signed ny over 2,000 people to justify his statement. 

Mr. T. P. Chaliha withdrew his resolution recommending the transfer 
of Sylhet, but supported th’ motion before the Houso as he thought that 
there was genuine feolin.g among all sectio n of tho people of Sylhet for 
their union with Bengal. 

Maulvi Ziaosshar.i feit unable to support the motion without auy 
guaran'oe being held out th vt the status ol Assam would remain unimpaired. 

Biliu Brajendra Narayaii Ch.iudhury considorod th.at tho question of 
the populati'-n oi Assam bei.ig reduced f<j such an o.Ktoiit as to jeopardise the 
status of the Piovi.ico was a mor-, f.iUacy, as even .Sir Aloxnider Muddiman, 
Home Memboi', w.is convinced by oortain A.i.3embly morabors that the 
question was of minor importance. 

Maulvi Faiznur AU, leader ol the Swaiaj Party, whole-heartedly 
supported the rcs.)lutio ahinniiig that the status of the province depended 
not on its numerical stroiigth, but on its political strength and moral stamina. 

Rev. Nichnls Roy opposed the resolution on the ground that it would 
create a demarcation of India against race and language. 

Mr. Kuladhai’_ Chaliha refuted the idea that if Sylhet wont to 
Bengal tho interests of the Mahomedans, who wouhl be in a minority, would 
be neglected. Hindus had every re.spcct for tho interests of the minorities, 
and be assured the House that they w.oald oontinue to maintain that respect. 

Rai Bahadur Sadauanda Dewerab, the mover of the resolution, said that 
if be had the slightest suspicion that the status of the Province would be 
40 
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reduced be would never have brought forward his motion. It was unthink¬ 
able that Parliament would take away the Beforms from Assam, which, in 
the words of the Viceroy, had worked the Reforms very successfully. In 
fact, it would be contrary to the Oovornment of Indiit Act. 

Mr. A. W. Botham, on behalf of the Government, said that as the rusolu* 
tion was split into two distinct parts, the official momhers would only vote 
on the second part regarding status, but would rcmiiin neutral as regards the 
transfer of Sylhet, as whatever the decision w.is, it would represent the voto 
of the majority of non-official members of the ('ouncil. If the drcisioii was 
in favour of the transfer of Sylhet and if effect wore civi'ii to it, those of 
them who would remain iit Assam would work together whole-heartedly for 
the advancement of tho reduced Province and do their best to show* that 
small though Assam was in population it was worthy of retaining its status 
amongst the Provinces of India. But, on the other hand, if the decision was 
opposed to the transfer, ho hoped that decision would ho accepted as final 
and that the whole Province would settle down to work together without 
the disturbance of any further movement for transfer »r partition. 

Tho first part of the resolution, viz, “ This Council recommends to the 
Governor-in-Council that the district of Sylhet bo transferred to Bengal”, was 
put and carried amid acclamation, 36 voting for and 13 against tho motion. 

Tho next part, regtuding status, was then put and carried unanimously. 
The Council then adjourned sine die. 


The Budget Session 

SHILLONG —2 2ND J ANU ARY 1 9 2 6. 

The Council was opened by H. B. the Governor for the Budget Session 
on the 22KI) FEBRUARY. In introducing the Financial >Statomont for 
1926-27 Mr. Botham, tho Finance Member, said :— 

” Our opening balance fur the present year ultiiualoly stood at Rs. 4 4 
lakhs, about Rs. 17 lakhs better than the figure taken in this year’s Budget. 
Our receipts this year are now estimated at Rs. 356 lakhs, whilst our expen¬ 
diture is placed at Rs. 3,43 lakhs which is some Rs. 3 lakhs higher than tho 
Budget. There will thus be a surplus on the year of Rs. 13 lakhs and the 
closing balance will stand at Rs. 15 lakhs. On the whole, we expect to be 
better off at the cud of this year by Rs. 26 lakhs than was anticipated this 
time last year. Revenue under all heads has been higher than the Budget 
figure, but for nearly two-thii-ds of the increase we have to thunk tho Forest 
Department which is expected to give us a gross revenue of over Rs. 7 and 
half lakhs, and a not surplus of Rs. 5 and half lakhs above the Budget. 
The increase under this head is very largely due to the success of the 
Goalpara forest ti-amway in facilitating the exploitation of the more remote 
parts of the Goalpara forests. 

“ I now come to the Budget for 1926-27. Our total revenue is placed at 
nearly Rs. 2.66 lakhs. A moderate increase is expected under Land Revenue, 
Stamps and Forest, but we consider it wise to allow for some reduction under 
Income-tax, and our opium policy makes a considerable drop, probably under 
excise. On the expei il^l....' our estinmted rcfiuircments for services 
and projects, to which wo arc already committed, amount to Rs. 2,61 lakhs, 
including the full amount of our contribution to the Government of India 
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under Devolution Buie 17. This year, aa the Council is aware, we have 
obtained a speoial noii'rocurriiig remission o( Bs. 6 lakhs, but we have at 
present no reason to suppose that this remission will be repeated next year, 
particularly as we are uot entitled under Devolution Buie 18 to any remis¬ 
sion until the total of the Provincial contributions is reduced from Bs. 983 
lakhs to below Bs. 540 lakhs. Wo shall kuow our fate in this respect in 
the course of a few days, and moan while wo have provided for the worst. 
Wo thus havo a surplus, apart from now projects, of nearly Bs. 5 lakhs 
and the question which the Govorumont have had to consider very carefully 
is whether in providing in tho Budget for new projects we should restrict 
ourselves to the year's surplus of Bs. 5 lakhs or whether wo should draw 
also, and, if so, to what oxtent on tho oponiug balance of Bs. 57 lakhs 
which represent the accumulated surplases of the last few years". 

President’s Salary Baised. 

Oil the 23BD FEBRUABY the Council passed an non-official Bill raising 
tho salary of the President of tho Council from Bs. 500 to Bs. 1,000 per 
mensem. 

On a motion by the Bov. N. Hoy, the Assam Temperance Bill was 
recommitted to a se'ect committee ia regard to cortaiu sections to which the 
Government u( India raised objections. 

The Council rojoctod by 19 votes to 10 a resolution proposing the trans* 
for of Gachar to Bengal. 

Unemployment Among Educated. 

On the v:4TH FEBRUARY tbo Council adopted a resolution moved by 
Mr, Rohiuikaiita Hartihama auggostiiig the formation of a Committee 
of two officials and three non-oli'ieials to enquire into tho available avenues 
of eraployuiout of occupation for educated young men of Assam and to 
re(iort as to tho means how such omploymout or occupation might be secured 
for them. .Mr. Hati Barua pointed out that year after year a large number of 
youths wore coming out of tho University having no moans of earning their 
livelihood. Such a position was imlitically and economically unsafe. There 
were several ways by which young nion of this province could be helped. 
Government could give them agricultural loans and also small loans for starting 
cottage industries and o( her businesses. Tbo speaker had been to Mysore 
where the State in order to solve unemployment problem provided educated 
men with such loans. Concluding, Mr. Hati Barua regretted that although 
there wero a large number of educated young men in Assam they were not 
adequately represonted in railways. 

Assam Land Revonue Ro-assessmont Bill. 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY, by tho casting vote oS the President, the 
Govorumont motion for recommitting tho Assam Land Revenue Re-assessment 
Bill 1926 to a Select Committoe was defeated. 

Tho Government contended that tho present Bill, as emerged from tho 
Select Committoo materially dilFored from tho origir,al Bill and was absolutely 
unsound. Government wore unable to take the .esponsibility of proceeding 
with it and it was for that reason that they wore suggesting to recommit it 
to a Select Committee. The present Bill lays down tho principles on which 
laud revenue is to he assessed, limits the revenit.e assessed on an assessment 
group to 10 per cent of tbo valuo of the; gross produce, restriots tho 
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enbaiioemeut of reveuue at a fesettlement in case of a district or established 
village and individual holdings in the same area, provides for a gradual 
rise in the assessment on an individual estate when the enhancement is 
more than 25 per cent of the old revenue demand, exempts from the 
enhancement improvements made by settlement holders during the currency 
of the expiring settlement and fixes thirty years as the period of settlement 
of an assessment group with a proviso that a shorter term may be fixed for 
new fluctuating and immature villitges. 

The Swarajists vij:;orously opposed the Government motion and pointed 
out that the agriculturists in Assam paid enormously in consideration of 
what .they earned. 'I he bill was bug overdue aiid Government was going 
to postpone the bill by recommitting it to a Select Committee. They ex¬ 
pressed their apprclieiistou that the Bill might lapse. 

Abolition of Grazing Tax. 

'i'he Swarajists sustained a narrow defeat on their resolution for the 
abolition of grazing tax. Mr. Botham, Fiiiance Met .ber, stated that the 
tax was levied only on pi'ofessioual grazers, and cultivators were exempted 
from it. The House then adjourned. 

Demand for Primary Education. 

On the 26'i'H FEBRUARY the Council adopted a' resolution moved by 
Mr. Kuladhar CHALIHA for an annual grant of an additional sum of 
five lakhs of rupees for primary education. Mr. Chaliha stated that this 
amount was essentially necessaiy in the province. Ofiicials found difilcnlty 
in introdueiug new schemes, new • agricultural improvements, co-operative 
measures and the like bcoruse they said that the people were ignorant. But 
when they, the representatives of the people, came to this Cou.'icil they found 
that Government themselves were first to oppose them. It was more than 
a hundred years sinoo the advent of the British rule in Assam, and 
was, he asked, the percentage of literate people in Assam sullioient to 
Justify British udminiswation for so long a time 1 It was only 6’2 per cent 
now. iiuch a state of things did not do any credit to the Government ^at had 
been in this country for over one hundred years or to that often repeated 
elaim of the British Government that wherever they went they carried a new 
mvilisatiou and new ideals for education of the people. Concluding, the 
apeaker asked the Minister of Education to do his duty to the people, to go 
to the Governor and say “ Sir, it is necessary to have money on this account 

The Hou’bb Mr. SADULLAH, Minister of Education, said that Govern¬ 
ment had already spent about one crore of rupees for primary education from 
1911-12 hut the result had been very disappointing. The aims of the Govern¬ 
ment were the same. They wanted to break down the wall of illiteracy. 
The only remedy they could prescribe for this was that of compulsion. He 
(the Minister) had referred the Compulsory Primary Education Bill to a 
&leot Committee and the third reading of the Bill will be on March 5. The 
mover of the resolution had referred to the apparent illiteracy of the people 
hut the speaker assured that nobody was more cognisant of the fact than 
ih Education Department headed by Mr. Cunningham. The Minister 
mentioned uncertainty of S/lhet remaining in Assam and doubted vei-y 
much whether in view of this uncertainty they should vote for such a 
large additional sum of five le for primary education. They had waited 
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so long, let them wait ?or one year more and by that time he hoped the 
Primary Edocstion Bill would be embodied in the Statute Book. 

Another resolution wa.^ passed for raising lodal rate on lauds under tea 
ooltiTation to 8 annas p> r sure. The Gouuoirthen adjourned till March 2nd. 

-demand for Forest Dept. 

On the 2ND MARCH the Cunnoil adopted Mr. Botham’s motion for 
supplementary dematid for an additional sum of rupees two lakhs sixty-fiye 
thousand for the forest department. The Swarajists’ motion for refusal of 
the demand was detea ed Mr. Botham (Finance Member) explained that 
the amount was lleces^u'J to cover additional expenditure incurred by 
considerable expansion )i torest resources during the year. Completion of 
the forest tramway had greatly facilitated extraction and had enabled the 
working plans of the Central Goalpara Range to be worked up to as, 
owing to the distance of he forest from the railway, bad not hitherto been 
possible. Operations, th departmental and otherwise, had expanded 
more rapidly chan w&u, ai.cicipated. In particular there had been a large 
extension of the system, whereby sleepers extracted by contractors wore 
purchased by Ooverum nt and' sold by Covernmant to the railway. This 
system which was couv inu nt both for the railway and for individual oon* 
tractors involved a hea\y expenditure, which was recouped immediately. 
Greater expenditure on coi jCruction of roitds and bridges, on loading and 
unloading trucks, and oth r 1 aiiehes of work, was also rendered necessary 
by larger operations. C mr. utiicaliotis and buildings had proved insufficient 
and it was necessary a tgment it by an additional grant of rupees two 
lakhs. 

Gbnerai. Discussion of the Budget. 

On the 4TH MAROll ti e Council concluded the general discussion of 
the Budget. Mr. Taiapros.d Chaliha, who opened the discussion, urged 
remission of the proviu< ial contribution. About sixteen non-officials, in¬ 
cluding Mr. Faiznur Ali a d Hr. Kuladhar Chaliha, took part, who charged 
the Government for wa , 0 : a definite opium policy to terminate the traffic 
within a fixed period. li% Sarvoswar Barua described the budget as a 
“ Miserly Budget.” 

Mr. Botham, Financ Member, roiert; d to tho opium policy and said 
that if further restriction \. 18 . olio wed, then there wuuld be .» stimulation 
of smuggling. Mr. Saadullr , ^ inister of Education, said that there were about 
four lakhs hand-looms in Aisa a yielding an income of seventy-eight lakhs of 
rupees to the people. He . ugi osted t hat if the fiy shuttle was adopted tho 
income would greatly inercise, Mr. Kutubuddiu Ahmed (Judicial Member) 
promised Government grai i ti the PrisoneEs Aid Society started by Non- 
OfficiMs. 

Assam Rural Seif-Governm^nt Bill. 

On the 5TH MARCH Mr. Promode Chandra DHTT, Minister oi Local 
Self-Gtovernment, in introdacing in the Council the Assam Rural Soli* 
Government Bill said that. it is a genuine attempt to resuscitate village 
Ufe.” Mr. Dutt explained that the object of the Bill was to provide a 
machinery which would enable the villagers to undertake, as far as possible, 
management of their own affairs. At present the villagers were disorganised. 
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Sense of oorporats life was now extinct. Organised efforts for achievement 
)f common good were a thing of the past Compelling forces of public 
opinion and social ostracism were now absent. It was intended by this 
measure to substitute for this lost authority the authority of the State for 
jvery village. An organisation, known as Village Authority, would bo created, 
sonsisting of nine members elected by the vQlageTs themselves. To this 
body would be entrusted the duties relating to the water-supply, road-drains, 
jungle clearing, medical relief and sanitation. 

Power had been taken for tho Local Governmert to require the village 
authority to perform the duties of the Pauchayets and Chaukidars under 
:he Bengal Village Ghaukidari Act on condition that a sum equivalent to the 
Dhaukidari Tax raised in the village concerned would bo realisable by the 
nllago authority in lieu of tho Chaukidari Tax. If the experiment proved 
’ucoessful some of the duties of the village police would be transferred to 
the village authorities. A village development fund would be created and 
m oSicor called tho Registrar would sutierintond the constitution and adminis? 
ration of the village authorities. 

Mr. Brajendra Narain GHAUDHURY opposed the introduction 
if tho Bill and complained that the measure was rushed through with a 
hort notice and gave power to the Executive. He apprehended that the 
ifficera would take recourse to underhand dealings and would bo in real 
ontrol of the local powers. 

The motion for introduction being pressed to a division was carried by 
wenty eight to ten votes. Tho Bill was introduced. 

Primary Education Bill. 

The Hon’ble Mr. SAADULLA, Minister of Education, then presented the 
*rimary Education Bill as emerged from the Select Committee. He regretted 
bat owing to lack of time they had to defer the Bill to the next session of the 
louneil. He announced that His Excellency the Governor felt very strongly 
n the Select Committee's Amondmeut that the Primary Education Bill 
hould be extended to Sylhot. By the next session they would be able to 
mow whether Sylhot remained in Assam and would extend the Bill to that 
listriot if it remained in Assam. 

The Council then passed tho Assam Municipal Amendment Bill, 1926 
.nd adjourned. 


Voting on Budget Grants 
The Swara|ists’ Walk-out. 

Voting on the demands for grants commenced on the 8TH MARCH and 
he Swarajists walked out of tho Council as a protest against Government's 
lot acceding to the national demand as embodied in the Assembly resolu- 
ion. 

In the absence of the leader of the Swartyya Party, the Deputy 
jeader, Mr. Brajendra Narain Chowdhury, made a statement declaring 
hat they bad decided to follow the direction of the All-India Congress 
Committee to leave their seats in this Council as a protest against the 
refusal by Government of their national demands pot forward in the 
Usembly and in this Council so far as this province was concerned. They 
vere happy in the thought that, considering the determined attitude of 
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Govornment to make no advance, political or administrative, their action 
would not be detrimental to the best interests of the country. They would 
respectfully request the other nou-ofGcial members of this House, who joined 
bands with them in making a demand for provincial antonomy, to do the 
same. As regards the future attendance in this Council, they would abide 
by the directions of I ho AlMudia Congress Committee which must be given 
from time to time in the interest of the country. The speaker hoped that 
.their action would not bo considered disrespectful to the Chair to whom 
they had all along showed respect. 

Mr. Sadananda Dowerah, the loader of the Independent Party, 
announced their refusal to accede to the request of the Swaraj Party to 
walk out of the Council. Ho hoped that a Royal Commission would be 
appointed soon and said that the present action of the Swarajists would 
not accelerate their goal in any way. 

On the 9TH MARCH the Swarajists wore absent when the Council 
resumed discussion on demands for grants. 

The Iiide|>end(int8 carried a censure motion of reducing Rs. 12,959 
by Re. 1 under “ Assam Rifles.'’ 

Mr. Nilraoni Phukan pointed out that this battalion should bo exolu* 
sivcly maintained by the Government of India. The Government of India 
paid for the cost of tho army in the North West Frontier Province. Why, 
then, he asked, should Assam maintain an army for her frontier! 

Mr. Botham. Finance Morabor- said that tho Gk>vernment of India 
bad already given a substiuitial contribution to the Assam Rifles. An army 
was required for internal security, particularly in the hill districts. It was 
under the control of tho Assam Goverumont who could use it immediately 
as they required. 

On the lOTII MARCH the members represonting Assam Tea Planting 
and the ludopondouts joined bauds in carrying a censure motion reducing 
by Re. 1 the demand for grant under head “ Civil Works." 

Lt. Col. W. I). Smiles, eriticised tho road policy of Government and 
pointed out that seven lakhs wore spent for roads in the hills, whereas 
only ten lakhs wore spent in the plains. Ho said that porcontago was hardly 
equitable and suggtsstod that uneiuploymont could be alleviated by tho 
development of motor services and roads. 

Mr. Nilmoui Phukuii’s motion for a reduction of two lakhs for the 
reconstruotioa of the buildings in the Assam Rifles Lines was carried. 

On the llTH MARCH, the last day of the Session, development of 
cottage industries was urged by Mr. Krishna Sundar Dam, by way of a motion 
of r^uotiou by Re. 1 under tho Industries Department. Mr. Dam suggested 
that Government should appoint an ofBcer to organise the industry. 

Tho Hon. Mr. Saodulla, Minister for Eduoation, replied that only a 
few days ago Government had accepted a resolution for the appointment 
of a committee on unemployment. If that committee materialisod, as he 
hoped it would, a survey of tho cottage industry would oome within its 
purview. The only cottage industry in Assam was the handloom and 
weaving industry, and demonstration parties were touring the districts for 
showing the bonefits of tho fly shuttle. 

The motion was withdrawn. Tho Council was then prorogued. 
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PATNA—20TH JANUARY 1926. 

The winter eesaiou of the Biiiar an<l Orisi^a Iiegislativc Council opened on the 
20TH JANUARY at Fatua, the Hon. Khan liahiidur Khwaja Mahomed Noor, President, 
taking the chair. 

Glowing tributes w-re txiid to the 8er»iOi*s to the. prorinco by Sir Hugh Maopherson. 
who retired from his office as Meinitcr of the Executive Council, by representatives 
of all sections in the House. 

Belief for Orissa floods 

Then Mr, Jagabandhu SIMHA’S resoiutiou thut Ks. 2 lakhs be allotted for the relief 
of the people of the areas of the rlistricls of Cuttack atul Fuvi which were affected by the 
recent .flootls, was discuss.-d. Ho said t hat it was no uso rupiraiing the harrowing tales 
of the miserable oouditioiis of tiio puopio and the c tu.; of the affectrd parts, which had 
BO graphically been tolo by Mr, .Andrews, who li.t! been on the spot and saw things for 
himself. When be visited the spot the wh de area wts uiuK-r watov, cattle were starving 
to death for want or fudder, and people were unable to come out of their huts to procnie 
food-grains and ail crops were completely washed away. Peopie. were without means in 
certain areas. In addition, he said, tliey were face to iace with malaria, small pox, and 
cholera. About 60 to 70 tbousan I people in a ami'ed area in both Cuttack and Puri 
Districts were subiected very often to caiamitiM of a serious natnr". Still no solution 
was thought of by dovei ument. Official visits and Takavi leans we.c not the only 
means of healing tbe sores of so many human beings. 

Mr. HAMMOND, replying on behalf of Gov .'rnmeut, '■•! ! that Government wore 
anxious to give members every oppomiuity of discHSKiug w’en; i a<l been done and what 
could be done to meet the present siiuaumt in thos<< ihstriois. Pi'uvision of Bs. 80 thousand 
was ma>ie in the cairi ut yi'ar’s estimatvs under Famine belief and Insurance, of whlcb 
Bs. 12,261 liad alieady beiin spent hi ord r to discharge an account outstanding in tbe 
previous yeais m account of tlie dhaiiabad flo ais, and Us. H,000 was alloiteil in September 
last in gratuitous Mil -f in the Puri Di.strici.. Subseijuentiy Bs. 8,600 was added from 
Bihar and Orissa Charitable Belief Fund. They liaii, luerefoiv, tor the remaining months 
of the year at their disposal Bs. 64,736, an<> it was very unlikely that all this would be 
required for the year 1326-27. 

As regards Taccavi, the latest figures Cor two .iistricis showwi that Hs. 98,500 had 
been advanced in Cuttack District, aud Bs. 1,14,160 in Puri, or a toial of Bs. 2,12,660 
lor tbe two ilistricts. There was no divtress in Cnttack at present, but it was quite 
possible that from tbe middle of March to about I be middle of Juno in certain definitely 
localised areas there might be distress and tburi might be a demand for gratuitona relief 
work. The local officers from the Commission ir downwards had bien sotive and on the 
alert, and then* seemixl no need f w anxi ty at pres-int. . s to ti.e distriol of Puri, some 
Bs. 000 of Taccavi had b en dUtributcil. Gov.irinneiit \v, re fuily alive, before any 
floods oocuireii, to the possibility of economic distr. is iu certain parts which were kept 
under constant observation. Th' se facts b-hoped would convince them that Government 
had done ail that could lie done. »n the tac* -f t! e remedial measures already taken by 
Government, it was not ucoessary to allot tli • sum suegested iu ti,e resolution. 

Mr. Krisliim Baliav SAH.kY supiiortiug the revolution said that the effect of Taccavi 
Joans was of u., advantage so far as Puri District was concerned. He considered that 
Hs. 2 lakhs demanded in the resoiutiou wtts a drop iu the ocean. Bai Bahadur Dwarka 
Nath, supporiing the rcsoiatiou, askeiJ Govorumeut to adopt more generous measures ot 
niiicf. Mr. J.ajeshwar Piasliad also supportol the resolution. Eventually tbe resolution 
was carried by 29 vut'-s to 17 and the House adjourned. 

r>. & O. Local Self-Govt. Amend. Bill. 

On the 21SJ JANUARY no fewer than six-non-officia! Bills were introduced. 
Mr. Annant Prashatl iutroduceil a bill to amend the Bihar and Orissa Local Self-Govern- 
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mcnt Act 1886 . Id oenrge of statement of objects and reamns the member in charge of 
the Bill said that the system of having a presideut bad been introduced for the first time 
in Bihar and Orissa Uunicipal Act of 1!K2'A Kxperience showed that the innovation bad 
worked satisfactorily iii the case of Uaiiiciual Boards and the present amendment aimed 
At introducing the same system in the case of District Boards and Local Boards. In these 
days of growth of itartirs in the administration of loeal bodies the presence of a non-party 
man in the chair was calculated to impart impartiality and dignity to the proceedings 
of meetings of these bodies, besides giving nticessary taot in thu art of conducting meeting 
on analogy of the speaker of the House of Coiumous. 

Orissa Tenancy Act Amend. Bill. 

Chaudhuri Bhagaliat I’rasad Samautarai ilaliapatra introiluced a bill to amend the 
Orissa Tenancy Act 1913. This measure as stated by the member in charge of the Bill 
aimed at enabling cultivators to transfer tlit-ir occupancy holdings by deed of exchange 
without paying registration fees with a view to make their lauds compact and contiguous 
and tims to effect improvumeut in tiiem. Tiic amendment suggested that in the case 
of registration botli parties would be made to pay two rapecs for changing their names. 

The Mussalmans Waki Act Amend Bill, 

Hr. Mubarak Ali iiitcodaoe<l a Bill to amend the Hassalmans Wakf Act 1923, This 
amendment soughs privilege for Mutwaiiis of Wakf iistatcs to furnish accounts of these 
estates in Urdu aud suggested that the purpose of the Act could be very well served by 
its publication in .Ills language with which Hassatmaos at large wore acquainted. 

Bihar ic Orissa Uaule Bill. 

Bai Balieb Kharag Marain iutjodnced tiiu Bihar and Orissa Cattle Bill 19S6, a 
measure wbicli aimed at reecU'yiug existing detects in the legislation concerning the 
protectiou o( cattl; and measures tor cattiu breeiling. 

Orissa Tenancy Act Amend. Bill. 

Mr. Jagabanobn Binlia inu'oduccd a bill to amend the Orissa Tenancy Act 1913. He 
said that the Bill aimed at removing certain dittlca.ties experienced by both landlords and 
tenants iu the woi kiug of the AOi by necessary luodiiioatious and alterations. 

Court of Wards Act Amend. Bill, 

Mr. Bajamlbari Siiiiia introduced a bill (o amend the Court of Wards Act 1879. The 
amendment proposed to give right to lieirs of properties to protect their own estates from 
the bauds of piopietors who liad run uiion a (murse ot wastefnl extravagance likely to 
ilissfpate their property and ilius i«o[iurdisiug tlie iutcrust of heirs, and it also aimed 
at the protectiou of zemindars wlieuevor on account of their own follies they were on 
the verge of luiti, 

B, M O, Civil Courts Amendment Bill. 

Thu Hon’bii Mr. B. Sinha then moved consideration of the Bihar and Orissa Civil 
Courts (Ameuilment) Bill 199.‘>, wliicii iiicaenre (troiiosed to give effect to the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Civil Jiistiuu Cummittuu tlial Uiu jurisdiction of oMours invested with powers 
under the Provincial Bmall Cause Courts should be raised. Borne members opjiosed the motion 
on the ground that the raising of tlie inrisdicciou w»ald lead to a miscarriage of justice by 
suits being tricil n a summary way. Tlic ilon'ble Mr. Binlia replied that summary procodhre 
of trials' was prevalent in ai! civiliseil system of judicial administrations. Experience 
sbowut that no improper advantage of Huh power was taken by.subordinate judges in the 
province and the disliibatioii of this power wim carefully considered. The cost of oivii 
justice would bo clieapur by mis measure. Ultimately the motion fur taking the Bill into 
consideration was rejected by 28 voles to 24, The Council then adjuarneef. 

On the 22jW JANUARY the uou-ofliciai legislative bnsiaess was first of all dlplMed 
of. Tile Bihar and Orissa Public UemaudH tUcovery (.tmemiraent) Bill 1925, the Orissa 
Tenancy (\meudmcnt) Bills l'.i26, llie liiaar and Orissa Court of Wards (Amendment) 
Bill 1920, ami tlie Bihar and Orissa iiucal .Setf.Dovornmeiir. (Amendment) Bill 1926 were 
alloweil to be circulated for the purisise of eliciting opinion thereon. The Bibai and 
Orissa Mnssalman Wakf (Anieiidroctu) Bill 1920 of Mr. .Mnbarak .Ali was taken into con* 
skleration and passed and the Bihar and Orissa Cattiu Bill was referred' to a Select 
Committee. 
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Bengal Tenancy Act Amend. Bill. 

The much debated enbiect of the amendment of the Ttnancy Act (ii'uin cropped up on 
this day In the form of M r. Sbeo Bbankcr Jba’« motion that the &!r'gal Tenancy (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill 1926 be referred to a Belert Committee. It would be lemembercd tliat 
dieouteion on tliis bill tooh place at tbu laat Bancbi beisoion ami was postponed till the 
winter seuion at Patna in order to give laiidlordb’ and teuantb’repreHetilaliveain tbo 
Council to settle among tbrinbelves a>. to what lurm the amending legislation sbouiil take 
and arrire at an amicable settlemi nt. 

Mr. Bajandbari 8iuha speaking on this motion said that Mr. Sheu hbariker Jba’s 
bill was one sided and piecemeal legislation. He bad sent a notice of another bill which he 
thought was comprehensive and wouirl satisfy both landlords and leuauls. He asked 
Hr. Jha to postpone his motion to allow botli bills to lai considciid tegetl.ei in Select 
Committee. 

The lion, Mr. Haniiuond, explaining the attitude of Government, said lliat the ques- 
tiou broadiy was that the biliur Districts en]oy<d the benefit of a Tenancy act whicli was 
recognised all over the world as a moilel of agrarian '.cgislaiiou and wliieti was in advance 
of the tenancy law oi less lavoured provinces in India. Now, llnougliout &.l tffoils to 
find a satisfactory I'emedy, the attitude of Uoveruurent had beiu uniformly tliat of friendly 
intervention as an arbitrator at the request of the paities. They weie now no urarer an 
amicable settlement. He thought that the lact remniurd that the eoniiiiion pircedrnt of 
Government iutcrvenliou bail not yet been fullilled and Goverumcm cousideied that so 
long as this was the case more harm than gtHsI would n suit iiom attempting any general 
amendment of the Act- lie said it the mover pressed Ins motion tin it- would be no 
alterative left to Government hot to vote against it. The Ilonsc then luliiaiined to meet 
on the 27th Jannaiy. 

Cliota Xugpnr Kural Police Amend. Bill. 

On the 27TN /Ai'iUAJiy, after font ilays* atljournmeut, the Conncil leastienibletl to 
consider the Chuta Nagpur Uuial Police (Amendment) Bill, I!t2.'>, which had euit-rgeil from 
the Select Committee. This measure aimea at improving the policing of the cita’-iii-iilB. 

Mr. IlAHhtOND, in moving tbu consideration of the Cl.t.ia Nagpur Buiai Police 
Bill, 1926,88 repotted by the Select I'ommittet-, expluitiid at length the necessity for 
the legislation. He said it seemed obvious that in these di-vciopiug industrial anus the 
day of the village chaukular was over, and he must be icpiacid by a regularly enlisted 
and properly disciplined police force. The cost of this wouhl, of coursi , fail eutiie.y 
upon the locality, and not on Provincial revenues. The present proposal contemplated 
roughly that two-thirds of the cost of the additional police wouhi be met by the iucaliiy, 
while one-third, including snitcrvisiou charges, wou.d be met. tiom Provincial revenues. 
He said that the conditions justifying the necessity of the measure were thiecfold vis.’ 
that the village cliaukidar had outlived his usefulness, that crime liatl increased to 
an alarming extent, and that this proposal came to the- Council supported by a large 
majotity of the (leoplu affected, 

Mr. J, B. SEN opposing the Bill said tiiat the Bill imposed upon the collieiies a 
new tax. Be agreed with Mr, Madan that the Bili infringed the rights of civilised 
society, that of receiving protection from the State. It was true that the Governor’s 
attention was drawn to the growtli of crime in tlic coal-tields, but the sprcilic suggestions 
which were pot forward before liim were (or tlie improvement of the cliaukiuaii system, 
which was quite different from that prevalent in Bihar. Tbu Jliaria people were burdened 
witb the roost taxes. In 1922 the demand lor iucnine-tax was Ks. 60 lakhs. They 
were subjected to super-tax, and three kinds of cesses. The Bill contemplated an addi¬ 
tional taxation burden on cuiliery owners during the )>resent depressed conditions of 
the coal industry. 

After further discussion the motion for taking the Bill into consideration was carried, 
29 voting for and 20 again! t it. Mr. Hammond llien moved that the Bill be passed and 
the motion was carried, ,S3 voting for and 20 against it. 

The Bihar and Orissa Highways Bill, 192(1, was referred to a Bekct Committee, This 
measure aims at providing for the better luaiutrnauce and control of Government roads 
in Bihar and Orissa. Thu Council tlien adjourned. 

The Patna University Resolution. 

On the 28TH JANUARf the Council discussed the University resolution moved 
by 'Bsi Bahadur Dwarka Hath uemanding the transfer of the control of colleges at 
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Patna to the (Tnivorslty with a Tiew to establishing a teaching Qnivrasity at Patna 
and amending the Patna University Act il necessary. Before the resolution was actually 
moved Hr. 8. Sultan AHMED, Vice-Chancellor of the X*atua University, in whose 
name stood the original resolution recoromending the acceptance of the report adopted 
by the Senate of the Patna University on the Bubjccl of the future constitution of the 
University and arrangements for the control of higher teaching in Patna, made a 
statement explaining the reasons which ted him to withdraw his resolution. He said 
that the Government bad not sufficient time to make up their mind and formulate 
their opinion on the report submitted by the University on the question of the establish¬ 
ment of a central teaching University at Patna. He trusted that the Government 
would soon arrive at a decision as the people were awaiting the decision of the Govern¬ 
ment on the question. 

Bar Bahadnr DWAUKa NATM, in moving bis resolution, observed that the Uni¬ 
versity desired complete autonomy without any external control. With the advent of 
the Beforms the control of matters eduoatioual, us of nthur transferred subjects, passed 
into non-official hands, the Minister having complete control over them. The Council 
could not divest itself of the power it exerciseil through the Minister over the University 
under the Government of India Act. He exteiuled his whole-hearted support to the 
University scheme subject to two conditions; that the power of vote in appointments 
to University posts should lie with the- Governor acting with the Minister, and tliat the 
constitution of the Senate be so altered that non-officials would have an ^cctive voice 
ill its deliburations, Tlic modidoations in the constitution could be effected if the 
mistrust on the part of the men in the Indian Eduoaiional Service were removed. There 
was no cause for mistmgt on the part oi those men, us they did not want to raise racial 
questions. The appointments should bo Imsed on the quality of the men, and efforts 
should be made to sicnrc the best men available to ^ucate boys, irrespMtivc of race, 
colonr or creed. The internal ilisciplinc of the University should be left in the hands 
of educationists, 

Mr, Bajandbari Sinha, said that provision for adequate representation of the rural 
population should be made before they ugreeil to the transfer of control to the University. 

Mr. 5. N, Sahsy supporting the resolution advocated the control of graduate and 
post-graduate teaching by die University, and the aiuciulinent of certain provisions in 
the University Act. 

Mr, Athar Hussain pleaded for adixjuate representation of the Moslem oommnnity 
on the Senate and Syndicate.. 

Mr. Madan deprecated the idea of drawing the distinction line in matters educational. 
If a broad view of things were not taken the University could uot be worked on sound lines. 

Mr. Sultan Ahmeil, Vicc-ChanccUor, said that il w.as universally recognised that 
control shouUl be tranafctretl to the Utxiversity. They should not only look to the 
examining part but to moral and intelhiclual ilevciopiuent as well. If control were 
tiansferrt^ to the University it followed as a corollary that the final authority in res{)ecc 
of university appoii.tmeiits woukl be the Chancellor. 

Mr, K, l’>, Saaay was uot in favour of investing the Minister with power In regard 
to appointments, as he thought that it would be tantamount to giving power to the 
Government. He was also oppostid to extension of power to non-offioials. He did not 
want the University to be made a chess-board of politicians. In bis opinion the whole 
constitution of the University should be overhauled, in orilei to improve the standard 
of education given to young men. 

Sir Syeil Mahomed FAKHItUDDlN, Minister of Education, said that the Government 
harl uot srrivcii at a decision on the report aubmitted by the University. The Government 
were not unsympathetic towards any popular demaml. It the majority of the people 
were agreed on the transfer of control to the University, the Government would caicfuiJy 
consider their recommendations. He then pointed out certain difficulties in the way 
of the transfer of control to the University. The main question was whether tht.v were 
prepared to divest the control which they had over tlie University through the Minister. 
The whole idea oi the Government was to have the views of the Council before them 
in considering the University report. So far as Mohamedan representation was concerned, 
it would certainly be considered when it was coniempiateii to change tho constitution. 
The question of the constitution, he thought, was beside the mark at the present mom. u . 

As the question of University control was to be discussoil again when the Oovernuent 
would consider the Oniversity report, Bai Bahmlur Uwarka Nath withdrew' his resolution. 
The ConnoU then adjourned. 
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New Pnblic Health Cadre, 

On the 29TH JANUARY, the main busineiia of the Houee consisted in disonssing 
motions for supplementary demamls for grants, A snpplemeutary token demand of 
Ba 10 for the creation of a Public Health cadre evoked some diwussiou, bnt the other 
demands, inoluding one for equipment for the X-ray department of the Patna General 
Hospital at a cost of Ks, 23,000, were agreed to without much opposition, 

Babn Ganesb Dntta dingli, Minister in-Charge of the Public Health Department, 
in moving the demand for the creation of a public health cadre esplaiueii the new scheme 
framed He said that at present the Public Health Department consisted of 19 OtBcers 
esolnding the Directur of Public Health, three Assistant Directors of Public Health 
and a vaccination staff. Uf these 17 officers of the assistant surgeon class were purely 
on temporary service. This system had been found unsatisfactory as these temporary 
officers were not taking interest in the work, and the result was that the work was 
sofiering. Hence the Government bad deoided to constitute a cadre of public health 
i^cers, separate from tlic medical department, consisting of 27 officers subordinate 
solely to the Director of Public Health. It was intended to introduce the scheme from 
February next, ami the average additional cost of tbo scheme, including charges for 
live new posts of Assistant Medical Officers uf health, would he Be. 39,696 a year. 

Mr, Jaleshwar i'rasail, in opposing the demand, said that it was not a supplementary 
demand inasmuch as it sought to create a new body, which was bound to grow up 
and swell expeitditui'e. He objected to its coming in the shape of a supplementary 
demand, as he thought the (.'ouncil should have been given an oppoitunity to express 
its views on a new scheme. The only work pcrformi.d by these officers at present was 
to distribute medicine in the mofussil in time of epidemics. The increased expenditure 
in 20 years of snch a department, if created, would amount to about Ua 1 half lakhs. 
A province with a poor revenue was not in a position to meet this extra expenditure. 
This amount could he very well spent on some other useful project. 

The Minister, seeing the general desire for the postponement of his motion to give 
the Council time to consider the scheme, withdrew his motion, 

The Council after assenting to otlier demands adjourned till the IStb February, 

Financial Statement (or 1 926*27 

On the tSTH F^RUARY, tiie Council re-asseiubling, the Hon. Mr. Itecbcbidanand 
ijlNHA, Finance Member, introduced the Financial titatement for 1926-27, 

The Hon, Member, in introducing the Budget, said bo estimated a year ago that 
they should end the current liuauciai year with a total balance of lie, ],65,71,000, 
composed of Rs. 1,00,92,000 representing the ordinary balance avaiJabiu for general 
purposes, and Ha 61,79,000 in the famine insurance funds which conld only be drawn upon 
for actual relief operations. They expected now a total closing balance of Ba 2,03,88,000. 

Estimates Fur Next Year. 

Taming to the coming year, the Finance Member said the opening balance was estimaN 
rd at Ba 2,03,88,000 represeotiue an oMinary balance of Ra 1,16,83,000, and credit in the 
famine insurance fund of Ba 67,06,000. For revenue they had estimated tiie ligure of 
Ba 5,63,33,000, which was Ra 4,84,000 loss than the revised estimate, hut Ra 19,46,000 
more than the current year’s estimate. Drawing special attention to the very important 
figure on the debit side, lie said the estimates for current expenditure from revenue, that 
was for carrying on as at present with no ootlay on new scheraeA were Rs, 6,49,24,000, 
on only Ks 14,09,000 less than tlic revenue. Deducting Us. 6,69,07,000 on account of 
existing liabilities from the npeuing balance, plus tiie estimated receipts for the year 
1936-27, the closing balanne for the coming linancial year was Rs, 3,24,49,000. Out oi 
that amount Rs. 6 ,hI, 000 had been earmarked for supplementary demands. 

New sohemeo were estimaleit to involve recurring expenditutu next yrar of Ks, 9,16,000 
only, as against Rs. 68,43,000 non-recurring, ami an ultimate expenditure of Bs. 11,14,000 
reonrring, and Rs. 80,99,000 non-recurring. 

Education Grants. 

Frooeoding, the Finance Member said that under Education, the recurring grant to 
local bodies for primary education was being inci-easod by Rs, 5 and half iakhA Ra 8 
lakhs non-tecurring had also been provided to help local bo<ii>>A To further the import¬ 
ant objeot of improving the education of girls, Ba 14,000 was being provided with an 
ultimate reenrring ciist of Ba 18,000 for the rcct^uition of the inspecting staff for girls’ 
schools; Ba 76,000 in all non-recurring and Bs, 1,648, recurring against an ultimate 
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recatring charge ot Bs. 12;000 were being provided for the teaching of non-literary 
subjects optionai in non*Giovernment high schools, and Bs. 14,800 non-recurring a^ 
Bs. 1,682 reourriog, against an ultimate recurring of Bs, 7,400 were being provided for 
the experimental introduction of industrial education in middle schools. 

Agrionltura and Uedioal Belief. 

Under Agriculture proper, Bs. 21,600 recurring had been provided for the reorganisation 
of the well-being depanment, and its. 3,600 non-recutri^ for the establishment of a 
cattle-breeding and dairy farm at Patna. Bs. 1,60,000 had been provided out of a total 
estimate of Us. 2,75,000 for the construction of the Patna Uuseum. To expedite the 
construction of new dispensaries the usual non-recurring grant bad again bMn raised 
by Bs. 1 lahb, and now stood at Bs. 6 lakhs for 1926-27, while an addition of Bs. 26,000 
was proposed 10 tlin current year’s Us. 3 lakhs recurring grant for medical relief. Under 
Public Health, in aildUiou to the usaal recurring provision, Bs. 3,62,000 were being 
provided for grants to liistrict boards for the improvement of rural water-supply, as 
against Bs. S and iialf lakhs provided in the current year. 

Referring lo the general iittaiicial posiiion, the Finance Member said : “ The sub¬ 
stantially impvoverl financial (lositiou is very largely the result-of an increase in our 
excise revenue. On the expenditure side, 1 will only say that though we have been 
unable to efleci spectacular economies on the basis of the report of the Retrenchment 
Committee, I h.tve throughout striven for the observance of sound huancial principles 
and for economy in details.” 

Land Bevenue bates Act. 

On the \6TH FBBRUARY non-oflScia! resolutions were discussed in the Bihar 
and Orissa Legislative Council. By 45 votes to 17 the Oounoil passed the Argt reaolntion 
on the order paiiur, that thu provisions of the Laud Revenue Sales Act, relating to the 
sale of permaueutly settled estates, or shares of estates, for arreas of land revenue, be so 
amended ns to entitle any (Kirsou intcrestcii in Uie said estates to have the sale set aside 
hy depositing within 30 days of t he sale Iho amount that he would have been required 
to deposit had it boon a sale fur arrears of ceiMea, 

Mr. Mati-ni-Baliaman, who moved the resolution, said that it was directed to remove 
hardships on landlords, especially those who held interests jointly with others. In the 
majority of casei the estates were sold for arnmrs due to no action of the landlords, but 
for various othei rrasons. 

After a number of other iion-efficiats had supported tho resolution, Mr. Hammond, 
opposing, observed that it was eslahlislK'il tliat no real hardship occurred, and by accep¬ 
ting the proposal they would be introducing an element of uncertainty as regards 
cc'licction of Qovernment revenue, and they would be tinkering with the sacrosanct law 
or land revonar, long csiahlislusl in this country. 

Another resi-lution regarding the revision of the pay and prospects of membeia of 
tue Subordinate Educational Service was also passeil by 39 rotes to 19, 

Aholitkm of tbe Cbaukidari Tax. 

On the 17Tti FEBRUARY the Council discussed non-official resolutions. The first 
I'esolutiou moved by Mr. C!iaudi|ial babay urged the abolition of the cbaukidari tax, 
the dismissal of all cliaukidais and the apimintmenl of additional dafadars In theii 
places whose )iay was to be met from I’roviuciai revennes. The resolution was passed by 
28 votes to 27. 

Another resolution, moved hy Mr. Dwarka Brasad Singh, recommending the establisb- 
onut of an Ayurvedic and a Tibbi college at I'atna was accepted by Mr. Qanesb Dutta 
Singh, Minister of I’ublic Health, and ailopM by the Council. 

Executive and Judicial Functions. 

Kumar Bajiv Raiijan Prassad Sfnha moved a resolution asking that immediate steps 
be taken to give, elfect to the rccommcnilations of tho committee appointed to formnlate 
a scheme tor the separation of the judicial and ex«.«uMve functions in the Province. 
Mr. Sinha, dealing with tlie judicial and legal aspect of tho question, said that, the 
matter ha<l liecn before the public for a long time. Tn« Government accepted the resolu¬ 
tion in so Bar as it related to the. appointment of a committee to investigate the matter, 
but did not acoept its principle. The reform and change suggestod could be carried 
out by the Oovernmont of India alone. No Local Government could undertake that 
responsibility. The matter was under the consideration of the Government of India, who 
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had the reports of the Provincial Oovernments, It was not proper to say that the Local 
Government was wavering. They had done all that conld reasonably be done. 

Disenssion on the resolntion was not concinded when tLi; Conncil adjourned'. 

On the next day, the J8TH FEBRUARY, the resolution of Komar Sinha on the 
separation of Executive and Judicial functions was eventual !y carried by 46 votes to 
28. It was opposed by Mr. 8. Mahomed Valiya, and supported hy Messrs. Mubarak .\li, 
Eaidol Haq, Dwarka Nath and K, B. bahay. 

Mr. E. Ia Hammond, explaining the attitude of the ttovirnment lowanls the retolu* 
tion, quoted dir Hugh McPherson’s speech on the subject to show that the Government 
did not definitely commit themselves to carry out the recuimiiendatious of the (lommiltee. 
gome recommendations of the llommittee, he thought, the Government were prepaied to 
accept, and recommend to the Government of India, while others weru impracticable and 
wrong in finance, aud some again the Local Government did not acci'pt. They addnssea 
the Government on the suhjecl, and siMit the re|Mnt of the Committie '^ith a letter. 
Since then they had correspouded with the Goviriument of Imtia, and if the whole 
correspondence was placeil on the table it would !»> known that his Gnvernmeul bad 
done cverythiog in their power to obtain llm orders of the Qoveiiiment of India. 1'heie 
had not been the sligldest slackness on the part ot I'lie Lnca. Government to delay 
matters. The Local Oovenimenc conld nut. proceed in liie mailer without tiie. saneliou 
of the Government of India, who wore considering the reports fu>m the different I’roviuees 
on tile subject. 

Rent and Uevcriuc Itemisf.ion. 

On the J9TH FEBRUARY the discussion was wsuined ou the iisulotioii of 
Mr. Jagabandbu Sinha, tliat remission of rent and revenue lor the cuirent year be alloweil 
to landlords and tenants in those iMtrls of the distiicts of J’uri and Cuttack which had 
suffered most from the recent ilueds. 

Mr. Hammond, opposing (he resolution for the Governmeni, said that trouble in 
Orissa was not widespread, and there w.ns no famiiie or gencial failure of crops. It 
would not be in keeping with the Iulcs, when the situation did not justify ii, that the 
Government sboold adopt a policy of wholvside remission of levenm*. The lesoluiion was 
rejected by 26 votes to 23. 

X resolution fordhe establishment of a degree college at Ranchi was withdiawn on 
the assnrance of the Minister of Education that provision fur intermediato classes had 
been made, The suggestion for the estahlishmint of a lirsl grade eoliigo also would lie 
examined. 

A similar resolution for the establishment of a first grade college at Chapra was 
moved by Bai 8abib Kharag Narain. Mr. Mubarak Ali moved an anicmlineni that as 
a preliminary step interioediace classes be opened at Chapra. Sir Syeil Fakhiuddin, 
Minister of Education, opposing the motion, pointerl nut tiiat multiplication id culieges 
had led to unemployment among crlucateil classes. The resolution, as nmt.uded, was 
carried by 36 votes to 20. The Council then adjourned. 

General Diacuaaion of the Budget. 

The Council next met on the 23ND FEBRUARY lor the general discussion ot the 
Budget.- Mr. Auant PKA8AO began the debate ami said that hr reerdved the Bndgrt with 
miz^ feelings. He regrettml that in spile of tint large surplus no pru|>osais were brought 
forward to lessen court fi:es aud registration fees. He complained of a siraiiy increase 
in excise revenue which had gone up from Bs, 1,24,00,000 to Bs. 2,00,00,000 in the course 
of 6 years, and thus indicated the moral tlcgiadation of the poorer elasstn. He sfioke 
of deprestion in the coal trade of Jharia, ami the uncertain prospects of agriculture, 
and entered a strong pica in favour of a iierroauem settlement, which had been attacked 
In some quarters. He asserteil that it was wrong to think that there was any feeling 
amongst the tenants of Bihar for a revision of the sctthmient. 

Mr. Bajandharf KINHA oommentc'l on the attitude of the Kiiiancc Member towards 
the nation-building departments. Dealing with the general aspect of the Budget, he said 
that expenditure on education was less than that provided in other Provinces, lie 
thought that the provisic ns made for the Transferred IVpaitmcnts were too inadequate. 

Bai Bahadur Dwarl a NATH said that Mr. 8inha had been one of the roost suvcet-sful 
Finance Members of riodern times, lie had piovid the fitness of Indians for holuing 
the Finance Portfolio, The Budget, he thought, was not an index of the prosper.ty 
of the people. Trade was in a depressed condition and the maisrs weie not prosperous. 
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He complained that no proTiaion was made tor training people in poeitiona of roepon- 
Ribility and trust. He emphasised the need for improving education and of trying local 
option in excise and improving municipal atlministralion. 

Mr. Jaleswar PBASAH said that the estimates were wrong by Gs. 17,68,000 or I'i 
per cent, which he considered a sericos mistake. The second flaw in the Budget was 
that the surplus was shown to bo Us. 14,00,000 but the real surplus of revenue over expendi¬ 
ture would be Gs. 40,85,00 or more than 7 per cent, of the revenues, duoh a large 
surplus was against the canons of public linancr. This showed want of confidence in 
the public by ine 8|iending depatimeutts. The decrease of Hs. 150,000 in income-tax 
in the Province showed the poverty of the |i«oplc. In conclusion, he maintained that 
there was no jnst.ficatiou' lor continuing the burden of taxation on the people. 

The Council then adionrned. 

Next day, tlie 23IiD FEBRUARY, further <hscttssion on the Budget was resumed by 
Mr. Krishna Baliubh BAHAY, who pointed out tluat though there was a huge balance 
at the dispoa'tl of Qoverumont, it was not uselully spent. He said that Ministers bad no 
deflnite policy t<- lay down with regard to the;r departments, He suggestwl improve¬ 
ment in the ijnslity of edneation, 

Nawabsada Klian Bahadur dyed Ashrat' Uddin AHMUD congratulated the Finance 
Member ou bis sarplus budget. He puiuttui out tbai the province spent for new schemes 
on the trauslAircd side mere than double of any other provinces in India, which he 
(Cgarded as .'i great achievement, of tiio Fiuaucc Member. 

Mr. Mubarak ALt characteriseii the budget ivs barren of producing any benefit fur 
the people of the - province. He complained that snggestions made by uon-official 
members received but scant attention at tbo hands of tlie Ouvernment members 
concerned, With a heavy clusing balance noliiing was dono to effect remissioa of taxa¬ 
tion ou the masces. He pointed nut tliat expenditure on the reserved side was 
in excess over the transferred side by out! crorc. Ho then entered intq criticisms against 
certain provisions 111 the budget. 

The Hon. Sir Bytsi FAKHHUDUIS, Minister of Education, replying to the points 
raised said that Mitdslcrs had uviitved poiicies which wem published from tiinu to t* ue 
in the form of rcHoluiions. Hu liatl done ail tuat was possible to remove illittuncy and 
to spread primary etiucation. The programme of primary education prepared b/ Bir 
Btlward Qait couUi be given effect to owing to luck of funds. The ux))en<iitttre on 
primary education was greater in tliis proviiieu titan nay other province. The University 
scheme was being considered by Uoverume.nl and might again be brought in tlie ounoil 
by the Vicc-Ohanoellor, He assured the Council that all suggestions made by members 
would bo sympathetically coiisidured. 

The Hon, Mr, Uanvsb Outta BINOU, Minister of Local beif-Qoverumeut, said that 
so tar as ins rU par-ments were concitmed liis policy was to give medicitl relief and 
improve sanitation. He rt'gretted that no suggi'slious were made for the improvement 
of any of tliuse things. The province was speoiliug 31 lakhs on medical relief and 
lakhs on sanitation, more than any otlicr province. Ceusideriug the revenue in 2 years, 
Oovernment had been able to distribute 8 Jakiis fur sinking welis. The Excise income 
was not peculiar 10 Eiliar. Without the Excise Itevenuc their position would be worse 
than the other provicces. He quoted figures to show that the people of tlie province did act 
consume so much ami did not pay so mneb as in other provinocs. No practical sugges¬ 
tion was made how to meet tbo loss iu revenue by wiping out the income from excise. 

The Council then adiourned till the 8th March. 

Voting on Budget Grants 

Voting on budget dcmaoils fur grants' commeuocd on the 8TH MARCH. The 
Swarajists having withdrawn, only mild opposition was offered iu respect of certain 
demands under land revenue, excise, stamps, forests, regisU-ation, and irrigation, which 
were put to vote and agreed to. All the 61 motions of reduction iu respect of these 
demands were either withdrawn or rejected. The Juuucil then adjourned. 

The Swerajiats' Withdrawal. 

In pursuance of the decision of the All-India Congress Committee, the Bwaraiists iu 
the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council walked out of the Council on this day (8th Ifarch) 
after lunoh. Mr, Jaleshwar I’UABHAD, leader of the Swaraj Party in the Council, maric the 
following statement hefors the withdrawal“Sir, with your permission, ou be¬ 
half of the membere of the Swaraj Party in this Council, I have the honour to make the 
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fOUowing statement. The A,I.C.C, at its meeting on the 6tb instant having called upon 
socb members as are Swarajists to leave their seats in the Legislatures, it is inonmbent upon 
us henceforth to take no part in the work of this Council. The Government of India and 
the Secretary of State by their attitude of indiflerence towards the joint demand of the 
Assembly, incorporated in the Assembly resoiuMon of 1924, and by their assertion that 
no steps towards Self-Government could be taken without further signs of co-operation 
in the country, and the reactionary attitude of the Local Government in respect to 
all various uiMnimous demands of the members of this Council, have convinced ns 
that we may expect to get nothing from them unless we completely surrender ourselves 
to the wishes of the bnrcanoracy, which is repugnant to the sentiments of any group 
of self-respecting persons. The only alternative left for us, therefore, so far as work in 
the Council is concerned, is to pursue a policy of opposition and obstruction as detailed 
by the All-India Congress Committee. This programme, wc must confess it, is impossible 
to follow with the help of the present elected members of this Council, who bold different 
views and do not see eye to eye with us. Our attempts in this Council to bring over other 
members to our way of thinking and to present a united front in this respect have failed. 
We have therefore decided to leave our seats without resigning our membership, and wc 
hope that when the next Council meets we shall be in a position to carry out our pro¬ 
gramme in full ”. 

Another Withdrawal. 

On the lOTH MARCH dramatic scenes were repeated in the Council with 
the withdi-awal of another 9 non-official members from the Council after the luncheon 
interval. Some non-official members were contemplating this step for the last two days. 
It was stated on behalf of these members, that being disgusted with the slate od affsirs 
obtaining in the Council they had decide<t to withdraw from the time being and not to 
take any fnrtber part in the discussion of Budget motions. Following the rejection of a 
non-official motion for a cut of Bs. 1 lakh and 42 thousand in the provision for 
’'Clothing” under the 'Bolioc'’ demand, this walk out demonstration took place. The 
House was then thinned and all Budget demaods for grants under the different beads were 
put to vote and agreed to without opposition. The Council tlien adjourned till the 
i2th Uaroh. 

The Council Prorogued. 

On the J.27W4#i4/?C//after a brief sitting for about an hour when a few supple¬ 
mentary grants were passed, His Excellency Hir Henry Wheeler, the.Govemor, prorogued 
the Council. 

In prorc^uing the Council His Excellency referred to the Swarajist withdrawal, 
and gave a resume of the business transacted daring the session. He said that he did 
not wish, in any way, to argue with those members who bad seen fit to deprive the 
Conncil within the last few days of the advantage of their presence. Personally, he regret¬ 
ted their action, and thought that, even from their own point of view, they made a 
mistake. They had followe<i an example set from Delhi, though as he knew from his 
reoent visit to that place, it was an exampie which even there did not really command 
undivided allegiance. But, whatever conditions were prevailing at Delhi, regarding 
which he did not propose to comment, might they not say, in Patna, that they were, 
as was the case in every provincial councils in India, concerned with their local affsirs f 
They were interested natuially, as individuals, in the political developments in the 
country. But, in so far as the Provincial Council was concerned, they were here to see 
that the administration of Bihar and Orissa proceeeded upon the linos which might host 
conduce to the advantage of the province. 

He failed to see what the province gained by the action of certain M.L.C,’s in 
refusing to assist the Council in its deliberations. After all, he observed, their consti¬ 
tuents wished them to present their points of view, and mandates even. The Mandates 
from Cawnpore and Delhi were beyond their kon. Therefore, those who bad absented 
tbemselves had deprived those who elected them of representation. After ail, members 
repntsented should represent their constituents. Apart from that, there was the wider 
point of view even beyond that of the approaching elections. He asked them if this 
gesture was going to do any good. As one interested keenly in the progress of what 
commonly went by the name of Beforms, he onuld not bnt feel that the wisest coarse 
had not been followed. Other critics, not always friendly, could view it from other 
standpoints, and those of them who wished to show a record of reasonable co-operation, 
would be seriously prejuioed before the ultimate tribunal. ’ 



The Madras Legislative Council 

MADRAS— 8TH PBB RU ARY 1926. 

The Madras liOgielatiTO Couuoil cammenoed its winter session on the 
8TH FKQRTJAKY. Before the business of the House began, Mr. Satya* 
murthi moved a motion for adjouriimont to discuss the situation arising 
out of the passing of the .South African Colour Bar Bill affecting the status 
of Indian settlers and the question of recommending to His Majesty’s 
Government to veto it. The motion was admitted for discussion in the 
afternoon. When the Council re-assembled after lunch, however, the Presi¬ 
dent announced that Mr. Satyamurthi’s motion regarding the South 
African Colour Bar Bill had been disallowed by the Governor. 

Excise Advisory Comm. Report. 

The Council then proceeded to disimss non-official resolutions on the 
Excise advisory Committee’s Report. The Committee was appointed by the 
Local Government to make recommend;itioi)s on excise reform. The report 
was placed before the Council last month, and the Goverumeut, in accordance 
with their undeiiakiug, gave the House an op(>ortunity at the beginning of 
the present session to discuss it and tiiovc resolutions before finally passing 
orders. 

Mr. Saty.'i.mui’thi moved the first resolution expressing dissatisfaction 
with the Report and recommending to the Government that they should 
declare their policy to be the total prohibition of the manufacture, con¬ 
sumption or sale of alochnlic liquor, and that they should take immediate 
steps specially to bring about total prohibition. 

Other resolutions, while rcoommonding that total prohibition should be 
the declared policy of the Govonnaont’s goal, doilt with the steps to bo taken 
in the direction of reform, iisked for a period to be proscribed for the attain¬ 
ment of that go:il, recommended that the (hjvernraoiit should explore with 
thoJassistanco ol a committee of the House the financial resources available for 
gradually recouping the loss of excise rovonuo, and also that the goal be 
worked up by definite stages as early as possible. 

An amendment moved by a member that ton years bo prescribed as the 
period was lost by a large majority, while another proscribing 20 years as 
the time limit w.is carried. The Minister for Excise opposed the proposal for 
a time limit quoting the opinion of the Bombay Committee to show that it 
was unnecessary and imprantioable. 

Another amendment moved by the member for the depressed classes, 
to tbo effect that no shops soiling toddy, arrack or beer should bo located in 
or within two iurloiigs of looilitics iiihabitated by the depressed classes or 
factories, was tarried. The discussion on the main resolution was not 
ooncluded when the Council rose for the day. 

On the 9T(1 FEBRUARY the Council resumed disouasion on reso¬ 
lutions on Excise Committee's reiJOrt. The majority of speakers strongly 
supported the adoption of total prohibition as the goal of the Govern- 
42 
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merit’s policy. Hon’ble Mr. T. E. Moir requested the house not to lose sight 
of the financial aspect of the problem. The total loss of revonuo by euforoe- 
meiit of the reform in the province would not be short of six crores and ho 
regretted that no proposals had emanatod as to ways and tneans of meeting 
deficit. Sir A. P. Patro replying to the debate, also referred to financial issue 
involved. After dealing with the merits of the proposals he assured that they 
■will be seriously considered before final orders were passed on the report. 

On the lOTH FliliRUARY, after interpellations, the House pro¬ 
ceeded with the discussion of resolutions on the Excise .\dvisory Com¬ 
mittee’s Report. I hero were six resolutions under discussion, all of which 
were lost when put to vote, except one which rccomniendcd gradual 
decrease in the number of liquor shops, ivith total prohibition as the goal to 
be reached in 20 years, and another which recommended the removitl of 
toddy shops from the district inhabited hy do)ivosscd classes. 

Malahar Toiianoy Rill. 

The House then proceeded to discuss the Malabar Tenancy Bill as 
amended by the Select Coumiittcc. On a suggestion from Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Iyer the coiisideiation of the Bill was postponed to June when 
a special session will bo held to consider some amendments which the 
Oovornmerit pi-oposed in order to make the Bill acceptable to all parties. 

ICxciso Policy Criticised. 

On the I 2 TH FEBRUARY Mr. Adinarayana Cbetty raised a discussion 
in the Counoil over the excise policy of the Govenimcnt by moving 
for an adjournment of the business of the liouso with roforouco to tho orders 
of the l^vetiue Board in refusing the rocommondutions of the Excise 
Lioeiisiug Board for closing down three excise shops in the city during the 
ensuing year. 'Ihe Excise Mini-stor in reply said that no reason were 
advanced to show that (ho existence of the shops in question was u danger 
to the public peace in the localities coneorned. Those shops were in 
existence for the past fifty years or so and the Minister was couviiieod that 
the Board bad exercised their discretion advisedly in this matter. The 
motion was put to voto and lost by a very large majority. 

Supplementary Demands. 

The rest of tho time of the House was taken up by discussion of the 
supplementary demands for grants. Tho Revenue Member’s demand for a 
grant of Rs. 26,363 towards the share of tho subventions paid in the United 
Kingdom for tho encouragement of schools of oriental teaching in univer¬ 
sities and other approved institutions for tho bonefii of piobaiioners on the 
I.C.S. and I.F.S.. gave rise to some di.scussiou. Objoctiun was taken on tho 
ground that this was a burden that should be borne by the Covornmoiit of 
India rather than the Provincial Government. Another i. ember said that 
the Indian vernaculars and Indian iotw could be taught to probationers iu 
India better than iu England. The motion for the grant v'as pressed to a 
division and carried by a large majority. 

Registration of Nurses and .Midwives. 

On the 13TH FEBRUARY, after interpellations, tho House oonsidered 
the Fill introduced hy Mr. Mahomed Usman, Homo Member, for the regis¬ 
tration of nurses and midwives in the Madras Presidency. Tho Bill followed, 
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with the slight modiHcatioua nceeasiUtad by lociil conditions, the Burma A.ot 
on tho subject, and was intondod to •'ua^ against the risk which the public 
ran of attendonce by nurses and midwivcs who hare no qualification, and to 
placo under «omi' disci|iHnary ootitrol titialiftor] nurses and mid wives. 

'I’he Bill, w:^^ introduced into the Council, and after being pissed tho 
first reading w;u-> referred to a Solect I'oviiniittco. 

The House also passed into Act the Madras Local Authorities Knter- 
taininent'I’ri'c Bid as reported by tho Select Committee, and was discussing 
the .Madras Villaim Oilioors Rcstoivition Bill when it rose for tho day. 

All god Intorferonco with iOlector in Bye-Blection. 

On tho 5 T) ITd KKBliUABY, the Council re-,i8sembling, Mr. Batyamurti 
souglit to loovr tho adjournment of tho House to draw attention to the 
iillegod intcrioif ico wiih tho feoedom of electors by certain Covernment 
ofIici!il.s in tlir North Arcor district in favour of a particular candidate in the 
coming byo (ilcction. \tr, llainaswaini Mudaliar also made similar complaints 
against some ollicials who, it was alleged, inlorosted themselves on bohalf of 
another candidate in the same election. 

Tin Law Member promised to dmw the attention of the District 
Collector to the inattor with a viovv to an investigation, and said he would 
see that no room w.as lol't for sueh -Mimplaint. Mr. .Satyamurti therefore 
dropped ttio matter. 

lha HjtiS'' tiien resumed discussion on the Madras Village Officers’ 
Ristoration iJi;', which was iinally passed into law. The Council then 
adjourned l 11 th * 2nd darch. 

Finjneial Statement for 1926*27 

Oti lit! iL’l) M.MIOII, the Council rcas.serabling, tho Hon. tho 
FinanC " 'ti-mla iii o.sanf cd tho Bu<l..;ci cstim.ite.s for lh26"27. The accounts 
of. I'12 I-2.6 lilts, d with rcvoimc of lt.i. 16,27’6U l.aklis and expenditure of 
Rs. 16,?i7 07 l ihh.s, til ! deficit being lis, 29'4tl lakhs. This was an iraprove- 
inctit oti tho fitutos ..f tlio rovis.vl estimate which anticipated a deficit 
of l-ts. i'.'tti- ikhs As .••■imparcd with iho Budget estimate of Rs.l6,77'22 
lakha (he iull was R-). t!)'!;:) lakhs, land revonuo accounting for Rs. 21'Sl 
lakh.s, and x.iis'iio los.i than lis. 't.'t'SI lakhs. Of this sorious shortcom* 
ing on the cx ),!ndini 'c side nol.aiiln inoroasiw were a sum of Rs. 22*92 
lakh.s under ili.i head “ I'i.xtr.nirdin.iry Charges" and an increase of 
Hs. 19 l5 laUh-i under I’ulilic lle.lth. The former is an incomplete in* 
dicatioii of ;iii: Bill whinh I'.hn country has Invl to pay, and is still paying for 
the floods .and <'; o'oncs exporiencod during that year. 

Tho 'cvis d estimate for to )92(* on the rovoiiuo side was 

Rs. 1,611*9(5 lakhs or Rs. 9'.S2 lakhs loss th.an tho Bud.gQt estimate. As 
!ig.airist tliis th- revised n.slinia(o on the side of expondituro amounted to 
Its. I6'(9‘|.'{ lakhs. hii(i (.he actual oxpoidituro was expected to amount to 
only Rs. t,(5.‘?.5’,'7 lakhs, iaaviiig a re-'cmio surplos of R.s. 6*19 lakhs, 

Accordin.!!’ to the Bud.got cstini.ilcof 1926'27 under revenue heads tho 
total recci(itscstim.a(;od at Rs. (,6:V20 lakhs or Rs. 7*76 lakhs loss 
than tlio ravi.sed estimate for the eurr.-iit year, but for certain other reasons 
which tho hinaioe Metniicr oxidaincd, tlio estimates anticipated an increase 
in ordinary re'Cfiue <<f ahoiit Rs. 17 lakhs. Of this iiicre:i.s6 land revenue 
oontriVmtod abo'K. iJs. 9*5 lakhs, while tho only decrease which might cause 
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financial* concern was a further fall of Rs. 1*28 lakhs under Excise. Speak¬ 
ing purely from a financial point of view the momhor said that they were 
already faced with permanent and progressive reduction in revenue, and on 
the expenditure side. The demand for additional staffs to enforce their 
policy had now made its appearance and the estimate of expenditure charged 
to revenue amounted to Ks. 1710'€6 lakhs or 76*46 lakhs in excess of 
anticipated revenues. In this estimate of charges on revenue were included 
those which, for some yoars to come before they attained the average level, 
had shown a tendency to progressive increase. The first of those was 
ofiBcers and establishments charges, which were introduced with the revision 
of salaries in 1921 on account of which the additional charge this year was 
estimated at Its. 13 and half lakhs, tho second, supperannuation allowances 
and pensions, and thirdly interest. 

The Finance Member iustified this deficit estimate on the gi*ouiid that 
he looked forward for tho disappearance of the considerable expenditure 
of an abnormal and non-recurring charactor and on tho ground that the 
remission of tho provincial contribution would bo repeated as a result of 
the remission of Its. S7 lakhs for the .Mailras Pro.Hidency as already air 
uounoed in Sir Basil Blackett’s Budget ostimatos and the Finance Member 
aiiticiiKited a surplus of Rs. 6*19 lakhs in the current year. 


General D i scussion o f the Budget 

4TH—6TH MARCH 1 926. 

The Foiidich eriy Incident. 

On the 4TH MAUCII tho Council re-asscmbicd for the general discus- 
sioii on tho Budget and continued fur the next two days. 

Tho member from Coimb.atoro described the Budget as disappointing 
and obieoted to the rise in expenditure. 

Mr. Venkataehalam Chetty said he was not satisfied with tho handling 
of local bodies by the Minister for Local SclLGovcrnmont. 

Tho member from Malaliar, referring to tho work of the Police Depart¬ 
ment, drew attention to an alleged incident which took place at Pondicherry. 
He stated that a member of the House recently visited Pondicherry and 
went to see Mr. Arabindo Ohoso. As he was returning he was taken by the 
French police at Pondicherry and with the concurrence of tho British police 
stationed there, he was made to give his name and his finger and thumb 
impressions wore taken. Indignity had been heaped on the member by tho 
French police. 

The I,aw Member, interrupting, asked tho House not to take os a fact 
the member’s statement that the French )ioline acted with the concurrence 
of the British police. 

On the next day, tho 5th March, Mr. C. Y. Venkataramaua Iyengar made 
special reference to tho Pondicherry incident regarding tho experience of 
a member of this He use in connection with bis visit to Mr. Arabindo Ghose to 
which attention was drawn the day before by another member. .Mr. Iyengar 
said that the membei, who was the subject of police victimisation, was none 
other than himself. Ho had addressed the Goveriipr of Madras and the 
French authorities on the matter and the speaker appealed to the CTOvernment 
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to see that self-reapeotiDg Indians were saved from snob indignities in the 
future. 

On the 6TH MARCH, the last day of the debate, the Government mem¬ 
bers replied to the criticisms and suggestions of the various members 
during the last three days. 

The Education Minister said that the Education Department was carry¬ 
ing on a very progressive policy, and the Minister expressed grateful appre¬ 
ciation of the sympathy and co-operation he received from His Excellency 
the Governor in carrying out his schemes for the expansion of education. 

The Minister for TiOcal Self-Govorninent referred to the work of his 
department in the direction of improving medical relief, especially in rural 
areas and also villages, communication and water supply. They bad a 
definite progriimme of nation-building schemes which were now being hatched 
slowly but surely. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer explained at the outset the object and 
policy of the Government in regard to the hydro-electric and irrigation 
schemes in the presidency. The J^aw Member referring to the complaint 
with regard to the separation of judicial and executive functions, pointed 
out that it was unfair to accuse the ].<ocal Government for giving effect to 
this reform, as it was an All-India matter. 

Turning to the Police Department, the Law Member observed that 
retrenchments resulting in a saving of Its. 3,78,000 had been effected in the 
department. With regard to the i\»idichorry incident, he said that the Gover* 
ment bad not directly or indirectly instruct<^ the French police to pursue 
any such course as bad been complained of and they were not responsible 
for the procedure adopted by the Fronch Police. 

The Finance Member also made reference to this incident. Regarding 
its political aspect, ho said that Pondicherry was an integitd part of the 
French territory, and it was incumbent on the person going there to submit 
to the regulations obtaining there. The member concerned had made such a 
strong statement against a friendly power, that it was difficult for this 
Government to carry on negotiations in the matter. 

Turning to the Budget, the Finance .Member laid stress on the achieve¬ 
ments of the Transferred Departments during the last three years. The 
speaker did not share the pessimistic views regarding their financial future. 
This brought the budget discussion to a close and the Council adjourned till 
the 16th March for the voting of grants. 

Voting on Budget Grants 
The Swarajists* Withdrawal. 

The Council re-assemblod on the 16TH MARCH for voting on Budget 
heads. After interpellations 23 members, Swarajists and United Nationalists, 
walked out of the Council. Mr. Nai-asiuba RA.IU, Loader of the opposition, 
made the following statement explaining the object of the walk out. 

After expressing dissatisfaction with the policy of the local Government 
in regard to various matter, vitally affecting the interests of the people, 
Mr. !^u said that the Madras Govornmoiit claimed that dyarchy was forsooth 
worked successfully in this province, but even this Lord Birkenhead was 
not prepared to accept at its face value because, in bis oft quoted statement 
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ill tho rioaso of Lords last year, he usod cautioas words. Indeed, ho said 
that the Madras GoveriimeDt say that they have worked dyarchy successfully. 
It is for tho Madras Govcriiraont to judge how far this left-hauded compli¬ 
ment will hold them as to tho position of those who are not Swai'ajists and 
who have now decided to abide by the Congress mandate and programme. 

Wo arc convinced and wo sincerely believe that the Indian National 
Congres represents tho National will, and it is tho truest representative of 
our national demands and our aspirations. It has boon said, Sir, that in 
taking this stop wo are about to take to day we are acting against tho 
wishes or tho interests of tho constituencies that have sent us hero. Wa feci, 
>Sir, on tho other hand, that tar from acting against tho wishes or instruction 
of our coiistituencios, we would be failing in our duty to our constituencies, 
if wo did not on their behalf carry out in this liouso tho mandate of the 
Congress. Ever since the Conuress took upon itself last year to guide 
.and direct work in connection with tho central and provincial legislatures, 
there has heen abundant evidence in this pruvinoe in particular that the 
electorafea stand firmly and loyally by tho Congress. We demand, .Sir, in the 
circumstances that the verdict of tho country should bo obtained in this 
respect by a general election in this province at ns early a date as possible, 
and we h.ave therefore decided that until such a general election takes place, 
we shall not be justified in being boro and e.arrying on any work contrary 
to the instructions of tho Congress. We are convinced that in this we 
rcprcsciii and carry out tho wishes of our constituencies in every respect. 
We do not vactito our scats, but if any unforesoen ciicuinstaucos arise we 
will take permission fi'om the special committee and coino back. With 
thoso words, I desire to state that 1 propose to withdraw from the House 
and call upon tny friends on this side of tho House to follow ”. 

After the waik-out of i.bo Congress Party membors, tho Council pro¬ 
ceeded with the business of voting budget demands. A large number of 
motions tabled by members who walked away lapsed in their absence and 
tho romuiniiig morions wore considered in Ihcir order on tho agenda. 

Lind Kovenue Demand. 

Tho demand relating to land rovonuo was disposed of, the grant 
being agreed to in full. Only two cuts were pressed to divisions 
by their respective movers (lino llabadur Natesa .Mudalisr and Dewan 
Bahiidur Krishnan Nair), tho first to eiu|uire whether oorumunal Govorii- 
mont order was being observed with regard to appointments in the depart¬ 
ment and tho second to press tho views of the Council for abolition of the 
Revenue Board. Both motions were defeated. The House then odjouruod. 

Demand under Excise & Sbimps. 

On the 17TH MARCH tho Excise Minister’s demand for a sum of 
Bs. 37,93,000 was voted in full by the Council after a discussion. 

A member from Cuddapah raised tho debate by a token motion over 
tho excise policy of Government and suggested that local option should be 
introduced. He said that the policy pursued by tho department was not a 
right one to attain the goal and wanted the minister to embark on temperance 
propiigivnda through a method of persuasion and thus prepare tho ground for 
local option. The .Minister for Excise, replying, maintained that stops had 
already been taken in this province in tho direction of introducing looii 
option, though in a limited form Gitvernment were pursuing a progressive 
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policy; but the difficulty was regardiiij? revenue. The Finance CommittJO 
had b.oeu ashed to suggest ways and moans of recouping the loss of revenue. 
Eventually the token reduction w:ts lost by 45 votes against 6 . 

The House next discussed the demand under “ Stamps ” and voted a 
sum of Its. 6,35,000. Full opportunity was taken by several members 
to press on the Govoriimout the 11 . oossity for rovisijig the Stamp Duty on 
instruments, especially with a viow to aiTording relief to the poor people. 

The Adjournment Motion. 

On the lOTH MARCH, the House re assembling, Mr. Hiliddanha, Indepen¬ 
dent Nationalist from South Canara, under rule 34 of tlio standing oiMor, 
moved the atijournmont “sine die’’ of the budget debate, because ho said 
the House had practically coitsed and found itself impossible to function 
owing to the oxodus of the majority of olcutctl members because of the failure 
of Govorninoiit to take a small romuant or rump of the House into its 
confidouoo with regaixl to the policy underlying coitain oxooss demands and 
because of the iselessness of prOHsing to a ilivisioii a resonablo demand. 

Objection was taken to tbo use of tho word “ rump ” by the mover 
which ho witlidiow. The mover, continuing, said that the dcioatos 
sustained by tho Ministerialist (>arty din ing the last few days ought to be a 
ground for tho Ministers to tender their resignation. 

.‘iir C. P. Ramawami Iyer roKiettod t!wi> tho motion was sprung upon 
tho House as a surprise, lie repudiated tho mover’s suggestion that 
Government were unduly hurrying througli the budget .and that they had no 
consideration for the feeling of tho elected mombors. The mover w’.as also very 
unfair in drawing i distinotion hetwcon tho elected and nominated mo'.nboi’s. 
Business had gone on in ts parlianioniaiy ;i manner as hefore and tho speaker 
did not see whe.'o tho doctrioo promulgated by the mover came in. Ooir 
cluding, tho leirflor of tho House said“ Lot us have no more oi this and 
let us proceed e ith tho liusinoss.” 

Mr, 'Saldiiiiiia received tio further support from the Counull and tho 
motion was lost. 

irrig.ttion, General Administration & .lustico Demands. 

The demands under [rrigation (I'nblio Works Officem) and Gonorat 
Administration were next discused and tho votes were agreed to. Who/i 
the demand for begislativc Bodies was taken up, an interesting discu.shion was 
raised with regald to tho conduct of the nexi elections and arrangements 
for providing a.n adequate mimbor of )>olling booths. Tho Law .Mci.iber iu 
bis reply said that the matter would recm’ve e^ireful consideration. 

On tho 20TH MARCH the demand fur jnslieo and High Court 'jui taken 
up. A Mahomodau member drew the attention of thoGuvornmont u* liie feel¬ 
ings of Muslims of tho presidency at tfio ab.son<-.o of a .Muslim Judge ill the 
High Court. .Mcmbois belonging to different parlies supported tho .'.ivt.liia 
demand, it wits pointod out during the discussion that if a suita^.u Vluslini. 
was not available for tho post, tho coumiimity would have no objection to 
tho importation of a Muslim judge to .Madras from some other province. 

Sir C. P. Jtanmswaini Iyer, in his reply, iiointed out that the appoint¬ 
ment of a High (!lomt Juilgo was a prerogative of tho Cniwii, but the 
sentiments expressed in tho matter will receive the earnest attention of 
Government in making rooommoiidatioiis when tho opportunity arose. 
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The Polios Demand. 

On the 22NO MAKOUi in the coarse of the discussion on the Polioe 
Budgoti the Hon. the Tiaw Member took strong olgectiou to the insinuations 
made in the Council by Rito Bahadur Natnsa Mudstiar, Ministerialist, 
touchiii;{ the conduct of the police daring the disturbance in the last city 
municipal elections and also the prosecutions of ceitaiu people in connection 
with the incident. The Law Member said that these insinuations were 
thoroughly unfounded and were a deliberate insult to himself, the profession of 
law and the judiciary, and, lastly, a great class of public servants, the 
police. He observed that for the fair name and dignity of the House such 
insinuations should not be made on the floor of the House in the future. 

Mr. Natesa Mudaliar said that he had a groat respect for the Law 
Member and that he simply gave expression to his impression. 

The T^aw Member’s demand for the police administration amounting to 
one hundred and fiftythreo lakhs .ind nine thousand rupees was voted in full. 

The demands relating to jails. i>oliro and tbreo other heads were also 
voted without rednetious after a full day’s discussion. 

The Education Demand. 

The 1‘kluoation Minister’s demand was under discussion when the Council 
rose for the day. Opportunity was taken on this motion by a few Tamil 
members to press on the Govorumoiit the desirability of constituting a Tamil 
University sis early as possible and the ap^iointment of a committee to prepare 
a scheme. 

The Minister, in the course of his reply, said that although the flnaucial 
problem was a very importiint consideration, that would not be allowed to 
stand in the way of constituting a I'amil University if a well thought out 
scheme was placed before the Uovornment. 

On the 23KI) MAliCII, the House ro-assembling, Sir C. P. Uamaswami 
Iyer, the Law Member, iinule a statement regarding bis speech the day before 
while replying to Mr. Natesa Mudaliar’s references to the city municipal olec- 
tions.and the Madras Government. 

The Ijaw Member said that it bod been brought to bis notioo that he 
had charaoterised the )X)litioal doctrines of the •Swarajists as being poisonous. 
Ills view regarding this political party was just what ho bad oxpressad yester¬ 
day, but with a view to conform to verbal as well as substantial decorum 
which it was usual to obsorvo in the House, he would alter the expression 
“ poisonous ” into “ wholly misconceivotl”. 

Discussion was thoii rosiuned on tho I'Mucatioii Minister’s demand and 
the grant was fully made. .Several cuts wore proposed to raise discussion 
•111 various educational needs, but nono of them were pressed to a division. 

The depressed class momliers asked for more educational facilities for 
their oommunity, and requested tho Minister to grant full remission of school 
foes for poor families, especially in case of girls. 

Tho .Minister gave a very sympathetic reply, stating that stops were being 
taken to help tho educational advancomont of tho depressed olossos, and the 
quostiou of remission of school foes as roiiuested by the members was under 
consideration. The Gunncil then adjournetl. 

On tho 24X11 MARCH the House voted in full tho demands of tho 
.Minister for Local Govcriiiuont, namely, Rs. 58,57,000 for medical tidminis- 
tratioii, and Rs. 33,28,000 for public health and vital statistics. 
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VOTING ON BUDGET GRANTS 

The Medioal Demand. 

During the diaoussion of the mediosi demand the Bsyah of Ram nad 
brought prominently to the notice of Goromment the necessity of letting the 
provisions of the Leper Act applied to this province with a view to the segre* 
gation of lepers. The Ministers observed that the act could be applied to 
this presidency only after the question of housing lepers was solv^ and a 
scheme for the purpose was under consideration. 

Discussion was raised about Gbvernmont encouraging Ayurvedic and 
Unani medical practitioners in rural areas, by offering subsidies. The Baja 
of Panagal, Minister-in-Charge. drew attention to the existence of a Govern¬ 
ment school of indigenous medicine in Madras, started last year, and said 
that the matter could not bo pushed further before a sufficient number of 
praotioners were trained in this institution. 

Referring to the suggestion made by the member from Malabar, the 
Minister said that although there might bo a large number of trained indi¬ 
genous medical praotitiouers in Malabar, Government could not ondertaha 
the responsibility of recognising and subsidising them in the absence of an 
inspecting agency, but it was open to local boards to subsidise them provided 
they wore effieient. 

Other Demands Passed. 

Voting of Budget grants concluded in the Madras Council on the 26TH 
MARCH. Grants for Fisheries, Labour and Factories and Civil Works and 
grants for Loo:U bodies were subjects discussed on this day, but no contentious 
issues were raised and grants wore made without any cuts. 

The Miniscer for Fduoatiou moved his demand for Civil Works (Trans¬ 
ferred), but there was hardly time for discussion, as the time limit was 
reached. The motion was therefore formally put to the House and carried. 
Three or four minor grants left on the paper were similarly put and carried 
and the Council thou rose. 

Nurses and Midwives Bill. 

The last sitting of the Council was held on the 29TH MARCH, the 
chief business for transaction being the voting of a number of supple¬ 
mentary grants. After these were disposed of the Home Member 
presented the Select Committee’s report on the Madras Nurses and Midwives 
Bill, which as amended was taken into consideration and passed. 

Objection was taken to the Home Member’s amendment for omitting 
the sub-clause relating to the rule-making powers of the Legislative 
Council under this Act This amendment was brought on advice from the 
Government of India and certain members resented this interference by the 
Government of India as an encroachment on the priviliges of the Couneil. 

The amendment was carried by a large majority and the bill was passed 
into law unanimously. The Couiioil then adjourned iHne Die. 



The -Bombay Legislative Council 

B0MBAY~22ND FEBRUARY 1926. 

The Budget eessioa of the Bombajr Legislative Council opened on 22ND FEBRUARY, 
Sir Ibrabim Babimtullab presiding. 

Dr. B. P. Paranjpye (who had been elected to the University seat vacated by Mr. 
Jayabar), M.r. J. L. Bleu and Sir Lawh-sa Hopper, Development Director, were among 
those sworn in as new members. 

The Governor on Back Bay Keclamation. 

H, B. the Governor, wbo arrived in State, referring to tlie Sukkur barrage suhrme, said 
that ezoelient progress had been made in the past year, and, coming to the Back Bay 
reclamation scheme, Uis ExooUency said ; “ Very shortly after my arrival in Bombay 
I made a very close inspection of this work. 1 lay no claim to being an eugiueer, but, 
looking at the whoie schema from the ordinary layman’s point of view, 1 ooul'ess 1 then 
felt that the greatest care must be exercised to ensure that the estimates as regards time 
and expenditure were not exceeded. In schemes such as this time is an essential factor, 
for when any scheme is to be linancc<l from borrowed capital and borrowed interest any 
underestimate of time necessary to complete the scheme most involve a most serious 
increase in expenditure. On occasions too numerous to mrution 1 have visiteil thu vvorks 
and again 1 confess to an increasing anxiety as to the future. The results of the first 
season’s working were to my mmd very disappointing, but Sir George Buobanan, in a 
personal interview, assured me ti-at the dredger bati nut bad a fair trial, and be was 
strongly against basing any estimate npon the results obtained up to then. He anticipated 
that next year’s working would be far more favourable, and suggested that results 
should bo awaited. It is, however, an unfortunate fact that next year's working showed 
even worse results than the first. The figures were placed before a sub-committee seven 
days after receipt from the Chief Engineer. My Hon. colleague, the member for t he 
General Department, has throughout shared my anxiety and entirely agree with me that 
the fullest enquiry into the present position was not only desirable, but necessary. It is, 
in the opinion of the Government, of ^ramonnt importance that we should proceed with 
great caution and obtain every available expert opinion, at the same time avoiding any 
idea that the position is worse than actual figures prove. We have already been able to 
secure indepei^ent opinion from Sir Alexander Gibb. Unfortunateiy, after presenting 
bis report, be had to leave Bombay. We are nnabie to utilise bis report without further 
reference to him with regard to certain figures and si atements on which more detailed 
examination appears necessary. 

Three Propositions. 

“ This report, however, confirms the Government in the decisions at which we have 
arrived, that it is certainly necessary to complete block eight as soon as possible and 
-to ptoosed with blocks one and two in the most economical manner. My hon, colleague 
will deal with all the details when the vote for the Development Department comes before 
this Oonnoil. To put it as shortly as 1 can, there are three propositions in the report 
enbmitted to the Government, The first is to stop all the works which means certain and 
present loss, from which there can be no possibie return in the future, of Bs, 1,88 
lakhs. The second is to completo only block eight, already sold to the Military, which 
is oaloalated to entail a definite loss of Bs. 1,88 lakhs. Thu third is to complete 
bloeks one, two and eight, which entails, according to the most pessimistic calcula¬ 
tions, Bs, 3,69 lakhs; and to the more optimistic, a loss on completion of blocks one, two 
and eight of Bs. 3,81 lakhs, 1 would assure Hon. Members that the many complicated 
figures have been and are again being oarefully examined and the Government is of 
opinion that it would be wise to continue the reclamation of blocks one and two 
and, of course, block eight. The ligures given in the report of the Advisory Committee 
already need readjustment, and the prospects are much brighter than would be 
gathered from these figures. It is anticipated with confidence that this will mean block 
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eight being oompletad, handed over to the Uilltarjr, and paid lor by them a year before 
the time anticipated in the report. 

« An immediately important question to be decide.! ie whether it is going to be mors 
economical to complete blochs one and two by tlryfilling or wetfilling. This is a question 
wbich no one can answer at the present, but we are examining every detail and Intend 
to call lor open tenders for earthfilliug on a large scale in order that wo may ^ in a 
position to compare the economic possibilities of drylllliug as compared with dredging 
in the future on a basis of the ilredging results which we shall obtain this season. Hon. 
Nembers may rest assured that the Oovernment is taking no thought of its prestige or 
ot any consideration except that of doing with the assistance of exery expert opinion 
availahle the very b<!sl it can to secure for the people of this Presidency as small a l«ss 
as possible, and it may be that all the reports so far received have been based on the 
worst possible eventnalities, and that nuiults will bn obtained which to a considerable 
extent relievo the taxpayer of liabilitiee antjclpate.l in the majority reports, f have 
iiottHl various statements in the re(Mirt apportioning blame, I feel convinced that all 
those mentioned dirently or indirectly as Iteing in any way responsible for initiation or 
carrying out of the work will w<!lcomc the fnilesl enquiry.” 

His Excellency tiinn askivt the members to take tiieir memories back to the days 
when the scheme was first started. Unring the boom which followed the War many 
individuals nxpecteil tliat tlie boom would last, and all who look action on that belief had 
suff.*red severely. Laud sold at prices never Inmril -if before : the Back Bay scheme was 
bastiil on estimales of pre-War prices of laud. Had Min demand for land continued the 
sclieme mast have been a great financial success, even on largely increased estimates. The 
lime would undoubte.lly come to a city of the size and importance of Bombay when 
tile reclnimeit land would Ihi urgently required. Onfortunatnly that was not to be in these 
days, nor was it. likely to be within tho next few years. The sitaation most be dealt 
with as it was foun<l to-day, ami to do tho very hent in the interest of those for whom 
the momliers of tlio dovurnoienr and Itie Logisluliv- i'ouncil were responsible. 


Thu Fittancial Statement lor 1926 - 27 . 

\£ter fclie Oovernot’s siM>ee!i tiie Finance Mcmlier, Sir Henry LAWBBNCE, introdneed 
the Provincial Budget I'or l»20-27. 

Tlio Budget .showed a roveniie of Us. 1,151 lakhs and an expenditure of 1,621 lakhs, 
leaving a deficit, of fO laklis. There, would be a nou-teourring assignment, from the 
Oovernment of India, of 10 lakhs, the aetna! deficit, being about 60 lakhs. It 
was proposed to utilise Mie balances, over and atiove the deficit, to the extent of 
18 'J lakhs and lliut reduce tin; l|.■rl'owillgo, lis. 255 lakhs would be borrowed for capital 
cx|H'nditnre, Tlic closing baianoi at tlie end of 1926-1026 was estimateii to be 159 
lakhs, excluding ti e Famine Fun i, which would, it was •■stimatod, rise to a.M lakhs. It 
was expectiwl that. 1926-1927 wmdd oiien with a balance of 602 lakhs, composed of 
191 lakhs Famine Fnnd, 67 lakhs loan lialances, an l 351 lakhs true current balance, 

in his budget speech, Sir Henry Lawrence reviewed tin? finances of the presidency, 
and discussi'd til.) possildlities, both of reducing tlic expenditure and increasing the 
revenue. It couhl not be denieil tliat the presidency was faced with snrions difficulties, 
but he belicve.l it I ad successfully emerged the p eriods of danger and depression'in the 
recent past, which hat: been critical. Tlie chief among the (dovernment's anxieties were 
the loan obligations. Sir Henry stated, in this connection, tliat the programme of 
development of Bombay had been very largely cnrtaileil. The demand for accommodation 
among the working classes a|n>eareil to have fallen off, so greatly, that tho programme 
of 600,000 nmemeiits had been cut ilown to 16,000 and the cost from 9 to 3-batf ororee. 
The smaller scheme was now practically compleleil. By eurtailing tlie operations in 
suburban devclopnient me cost was being rcduosl from 12 to nmlor 3 crores, and by 
tlie curtailment, of tlie Back li.ay iieclamation, liability would be reduced from eight-haif 
to 6 1/3 crores, all tlie figures lieing uxelnsive of interest. 

Discussing the future prngri'ss of tliis pn>Hide.iie.y. Kir Henry emphaeiscd the importanoe 
to agriculture of I he Sukknr Barrage, tiie wisdom of which none, he thouglit, now 
questioned, after the failure ot tlie Indus last August. He dwelt upon tho development 
of traffic facilities, provideil to cope with the menace of famine in tho Southern Hahratta 
country and new programme of extension and e.leci rilication of Railways in the course 
of construction. 

Dealing with the revenm-, tlie Finance memlicr iioiuted ont tliat tlie Hovernment 
policy of granting iibc'al remUsioiis of laiul revenue, owing to the failure of crops, hail 
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osuwd the Atendonment ol Lqnarter croras In the last few years and any reduction in 
income would have to be made up from other sonroes. Under excise also, reveune from 
country spirit bad fallen. There would be a solid ground, he said, for satisfaction if 
they could be convinced that the loss of revenue was due to the genuine absence of oon> 
sumption, but they were losing many lakhs, and not advancing the cause of temperance 
by idle losses, the money being diverted into the pockets of illicit distillers and vendors 
of cheap foreign liqunrs. He asked the House to assent to the revision of the sobeduies 
of the Court Fees Act and increased taxation on transfer of property to apply during 
the year only to the Bombay city. Sir Henry pointed out that Income ux bad brought 
the Bombay Government nothing in the last two years, but there was reason to believe 
that the Government of India had a belter appieciaiion of Bombay’s claim than before. 

Turning to expenditure. Sir Henry pointed out that it might be necessary to reduce 
the pay of establishments. He did not think a reduction feasible under police, education 
or civil works, but be hoped it might be possible to introduce some sort of taxation 
for motor cars and motor lorries to lake the place of road toils. Similarly, with justice 
no reduction was possible, but it was commonly conceded that if justice was costly 
it was due more to the fees paid to the lawyers than to the fees {mid to courts, and 
he suggested that the remedy ley in the hanile of the public. 

fiilerring to the Governmeut’s decision to adopt the majority repott of the Backbay 
Beclamation, Sir Henry pointed out that the tola] abandonment of the work would mean 
certain Iom of 488 lakhs, whereas, if three hiocks were completed, the loss would probably 
be reduced to 300 lakhs, with compensaiiug ofn-n spaces for the city. Land should be 
available for sale by 1031, when the market vsine of the reclaimed areas wouM show 
whether or not it woulrl be wise to continue tue rest of the Beclamalion programme. 
Meanwhile, it was assumed, for budget purposes ttiat there might bo a loss of three crores, 
for which 20 lakhs had itvn provided as sinking fund, to cover the interest and sinking 
fund charges. 

General Discastion oi the Budget. 

On the 33liD FEBRUARY, the Council reassembling, Mr. J. C. Swaminarayan initiated 
the budget discussion, and dealt witb the n«Iamation scheme, which, he advised, should be 
immediately abandoned so as to save the tax-payers further Joss on it. 

He was followed by a number of members, who rxpressed themselves strongly 
against fresh taxation proposals to meet the lossts on development projects which the 
people of the Presidency bad not approved. 

Mr. Kambli, leader, Non-Brahmin party, supported opposition to fresh taxation. All 
tbe speakers joined in severely ciitioising the Government for the deficit budget. The 
Honse then adjourned. 

Next day, tbe 34TH MARCH, Mr. L. B. Bbopatkar, leader of the Swarajist Party, 
opened tbe discussion on the budget. He quotetl figures to show that, while revenue had 
increased by about 66 per cent., expenditure bad risen by 100 per cent. The first and 
foremost duty of tbe members tberelore was to issue a mandate to tbe Government imme¬ 
diately to stop tbe Back Bay Scheme. The people paid to the State about 26 per cent, 
of their total income and the Government were spending extravagantly in one direction 
and starving out tbe Nation-Building Uepartmesta. He cited many isstsncis of Govern¬ 
ment extravagance, and appealed to tbe members to deal with the budget in tbe light of 
their grievances. 

Mr. Gnlam Hussain Hidayatnllab, Minister, while admitting that every need of the 
nation-building departments bad not been met, refused to endorse the statement that it 
was starved, 

Mr. Lalji Narainji condemned tbe Oovernraent loan policy, and asked lor fnll infor¬ 
mation regarding tbe Back Bay Scheme being placed before the public and tbe institution 
of an independent non-official enquiry. 

Dr, B. B. Faranjpye also endorsid the plea for investigation into the Back Bay 
Scheme, Beferring to Education, he said that Government bad not oarriiHi out their 
promise made in 1922 to utiliBC the proceeds of the Entertainment Tax for the spread of 
primary education. No wonder that progress bad not been rapid in education. 

Mr, Mile s. Finance Secretary, refuted tbe suggestion of non-official benches tliat the 
Government bad been > ollowing a policy of extravagant expenditure, 

Mr. Jadlav, Education Minister, gave an account of what h^ been dune by his 
department, and said that the Government’s policy was to let local bodies look after 
primary edmaliuii. Hu maintained that the revenue from the entertainment (ax had been 
utilised tor tbe spread of primary education. 
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After three more memben had addretsed, the Connell adjonmed till next day the 3STH 
MARCH whoL Sir Henry Lawrence, Finance Member, replying on the debate, eaid that Mr, 
Nariman bad ohallenged the Goeerumeut to liand over charge of the financial adminia- 
tration to buelneesmen. lint, the epeakt^r tiaid, even the aenmen of Bombay bneinessmen 
had been unable to overcome dieaBtcra the extent of which was shown by paid np capital 
of Be. 11 and half crores having passed into liquidation. The Finance Member said that 
the policy of the Development Department had been approveil of by the Conncil in August, 
1920, when placed before it by the Ouveroment, ami the argument that the present 
financial difficulties of the schemes under the Department indicated the need of a new 
Constitution was unsound. 

The budget disenssiun then terniiiiauvi ami the Uonse adjourned, 

Mr, Nariman’s Adjournment Motion. 

On the 26TH FBBRUARYf alter iuterptdlations, Mr, K. F, NABIMAN applied for 
leave for an adjournment of tiie lleusi- for discussing a definite matter of urgent im> 
portanoe viz., tlie seooml ml-intenm ret>ort of the Advisory committee dealing with the 
Back Bay reclamation scheme. He gave notice of the following resolution: " That 
the Council is of opinion ami recemraeuds 10 the Governor-iu-Council that in view of 
the disclosures m^e by Ibe Advisory committee further progress of the Back Bay 
reclamation scheme be immediately suspended and a thorough and iiulcpendent investi¬ 
gation started hy a committee with a nou-official majority as to whether it is financially 
^visable to pioteed with Sections 1, 2 and S ; who are respousible for the grave financial 
loss; what wert the qoalificatipus of Sir George Buchanan as a Consulting Engineer; 
whether any facts were deliberately coneealcd and misrupa-senUHl to the Council and 
the public and who were responsible lor it. The eommftice should recommend steps 
to be taken agaicst all persons who, m its opinion, are liable for the heavy loss and 
should make an ad-iuterim report wiitiiu lurtv mouths on the financial advisability 
of proceeding wi h the scheme.” 

Sir Ibrahim KAHIMTUi.LAH icfusetl the leave asked tor, as the snbjeet of tbs 
resolntion propoisid hod already been pretty thoroaghly discusseil and was farther to 
be debatetl npon when the demands for grunts wt uid be taken up, 

Indian Stamp Act Amend. Bill, 

The first reading of the Government Bill to amend the Indan Stamp (Bombay, 
Amendment) Act 1922 was moved by the Finance MEMBKK. The objects and reason 
were that the result of four years* vx|ierience hatl proved the necessity of the retention 
of the revisetl scale of stamp fees wliich was enactctl in the measure in 1922, and in 
accordance with the provision already nuole in the .4ot, it was proposed to continue it 
bringing it into line with similar Act in Madras, Uengal and the I'an]a& 

In moving the first readiug of the Bin the Financn Member said that he anticipa¬ 
ted opposition to tl 0 Bill, It liad been suggesteii that the Bombay Government ehould 
lefnse to tax the Presidency in order to compel the Government of India to come to its 
relief. That suggistiou would appeal only to those who had come with the ohjeoi of 
wrecking the ooiietitotion. 

The discussioL on the Bill lasteil two hours during which, as daring tlie general 
discussion on the budget, the development policy of tlie Government was subjected to 
severe criticism. 

Dr. I’araujypye suggested that the LUll might be dropped in view of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Taxation Inquiry Committee for the rfiluctiou of Stamp fees. The Finance 
Member answered that the Bill only propo.'s;sl to contiune the Stamp duty at a level at 
which it liad been for four years and was not tlierefoie in any way in conflict with the 
Taxation Inquiry Committee's recommendations. 

Tlie motion was put to vote and carried by t& against 10, 

The Finance Member next moved the second reaililig of the Bill. Mr. L. B. 
Bbopatkar moved an amendment for the postponement of farther consideration for 
two months for allowing public opinion t.u crystallise. After a lively debate tlie anieuil- 
meat was put and lo.'it by 37 votes against 43. Tiio Council tlieii adjourned. 

Court Fees Increase Bill. 

On the 2ND MARCH Mr. G. B. PRADHAN’B mulion, tliat the Stamp Act Amendment 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee or five memliers, was after some discussion, 
negatived by 49 agaiast 36. Tbc Bill was ibuu reail a second time anil the cousideratiou 
of tbc Bill, clause by clause, was taken up. The Financi Member agreeil to an amend¬ 
ment tbat tbe rates p uvuled in the Act of 1922 sliall continue for one year. The Bill 
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was then read a third time. The eecond official Bill to farther amend the Court Fees 
Aot of 1870 wag moved for the first reading by the Finance Kember. The object of the 
Bill wag to enhance oeart fees for increasing the reventte. The general principle to be 
followed in the enhancement was that where fixed fees were prescribed ttey shonld be 
raised in view of the decreased valae of money. Bnhancement of ad>vaIorem fees was 
only m^e where experience ghowed that present fees were so inadequate that they 
led to the abuse of judicial facilities or did not cover the actual cost to Oovemmene 
of the gervices render^. A. number of non.officials spoke on the Bill expressing strong 
opposition. The House then adjourned. 


Voting on Budget Grants 

The Education Demand. 

On the 3RD MARCH demands for grants were taken up by the Council, Mr, 
NABIMAM moved that the total votable demand of Rs. 6,86,000 for Education 
(Reserved) be reduced to Rs. 6,70,000. He moved tlie reduction as a protest against racial 
discrimination shown by the Government. The motion was lost and the original demand 
wag passed. 

A lively discussion followed on n motion to provide Rs. 8,400 for th« Superintendent 
of Pottery, and Rs. 8,878 for his establiaiiraent. The. Minister for Edueation stated that 
tho Superintendent was in charge of the pottery class of the .T, J. School of Arts, and the 
class consisted of about four pupils. He admitted the expenditure was rather extravagant. 
The motion was carried. 

Mr. B. Q. PAHALaJANI, Deputy President, moved that the total demand for Educa* 
tion be reduced by Ko. 1. Ho criticise the Minister's reconi of work and charged him 
with neglect of primary (xiuoatiou and with having failed to got from tlie Oovernment as 
much money for the department ns he onuld have done had he been stronger. A number 
of non.offioial members also criticised the deiiartment. Tho Rouso then adjourned. 

On tho 4TH march, the motion for a reduction ol Ro. 1 in tlie education grant 
was again discosacil. Tho policy of tim Education Minister was severely criticised 
by non-official membert. After tlio Minister for Education and Mr, Pahaiajani, the 
mover, had spoken the motion was withdrawn. 

Tlie Medics! Demand. 

On the Snt MARCH the amended demand for the grant for Edneation was carried, 
and grants for the Medical Department were ennsiden^. A non-official motion to omit 
Rs. 8,810 provided for the payment of leavo-salary to Dr, B. Turner-Watts on tho ground 
that she was not actually in Oovernment employment dating her leave was, after some 
disonssion, put and lost. The digou.ssi»n then centered on a number of motions for the 
omission of pay and establishment charges, honoraria, etc,, for the Mnlical Department. 
On the explanation made by Mr. Jadhav tlie motion against the grant for pay for the 
medical establishment was withdrawn. Dr. Dixit moved that the amount provided for 
the technical adviser uu orthoptedics be omitted since tbe appointment was unjustifiable 
and unnecessary. The motion was negatived. 

A motion to reduce Rs. 1,16,000 provided for the District Medical Officers to 
Rs. 1,14,000 wag moveil by Mr. R. F. RARIMAK. He read a circular issued by the 
Oovernment of India to tlie Provincial Governments in which a paragraph purporlsvl to 
lay it down that as many as 286 out of 282 appointments to the civil branch of tbe fndian 
.Medical Service should go to Europeans for attendance on European members of the 
All-India Services and their families. The circular further stated that the “opportuni¬ 
ties of civil employ in the Provinces for Indian members of the Indian Medical Service 
will be limited unless the Irfical Oovemments arc willing to offer additional appointments.” 
Mr. Nariman asked if tbe Minister had acted on tbe policy dictatcil by the Government 
of India, Tho circular revealed a (Kilicy of racial discrimination, much more serious 
than that which prevailed in South Africa. 

Dr, R. P. Paranjpye characterised tho circular as atrocious, and callerl on every 
Indian member of the Council to enter ins protest against it. 

Mr. Cowasji JBHANOIR, Oenetal Member, explained that the circular referred to 
was issued in pursuance of the Lee Commission’s recommendation, which was accepted by 
the Oovernment of India, that a certain proiKirtion of appointments on the civil side of 
tbe Medical Service should be reserv^ for Europeans, The Government of Bombay 
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wen not, he seid, lesponeible for the policy laid down by the Government of India. The 
Coancii then adjnarned. 

On the 67H MARCH further debate on Ur. E. F. Nariman’s motion was resumed. 

The Finance Member expressed surprise at the members’ attitude. The Coancii bad 
accepted, be said, the principle that a certain number of Englishmen was necessary in 
the Public Services. Thun why should not the principle be extended to the I. M. S. t 
The Lee Commission’s recommendation was only a necessary 'coudition of acceptance of the 
necessity far a certain proportion of English officials in the country. Challenging that 
recommundation amounted to cballeugiug the {uundations of the reformed Government 
of India. 

Mr. JADHAV, Minister, assured the House that he would forward to the Government 
of India a full report of the debate and sentiments expressed by the non-official members 
on the subject. 

Mr. Nariman said the object of ids motion would thereby bo attained, and, therefore, 
withdrew the motion. 

Another motion by Mr. NaUIMAN, proposing a cut in the provision for hospitals 
and dispensaries in the Presidency, provided occasion for criticising their administration. 

After Mr, Jadhav, the Minister, htoi replied, the motion was put and lost. 

Still another proposal for a out of one rupee, this time in the demand of 46 lakhs for 
medical relief, was moved by Ur. K. C. SOMAN. The medical relief in moffnssil was not, 
he slated, adequate and indigenous systems were not encouraged. The Government seemed 
to him to be hostile in them. The Minister in cliargu replied that the Government were 
nut opposed to Ayurvedic and Uiiani systems. They h^i originally intended appointing 
an 1, M. 8, officer to iiivestigato the system ; hut a» the report of the Committee appointed 
by the Madras Government on tlie same question bad been published in the meantime, 
and seeing that it contained the a'quired material for them, the Hombay Government 
gave up the idea of appointing an officer. They had been following what was being done 
in Madras and were pre^red to consider applioatioiis for grants on behalf of Aynrvedio 
and Unani dispensaries 

Mr, 8oman thereupon withdrew the motion an<l the Council adjourned. 

On the 8TH MARCH the ilomliay Council hwarajisls met an boar before the meeting 
of the Council, and lusolvetl that according to instructions from Delhi regarding a walk¬ 
out they sbouA not attend the Council on that oay. Accordingly, Swarajist members 
were conspicuous Itjr their ahacnoe when tlie Council commenced. The independents, who 
were the associate ! members of the Council .Swarajist Party, did not follow the coarse. 
They decided to participate in the Council proceedings. 

Medical & Public Health Demand, 

In a very thin House the Council coininunced its business and demands for grants 
for the Medical aUo Public Health Departments (Transferred) were passed without much 
discussion, Mr. Shivdasani proposml n reduction by one rupee of the demand for the 
Agrieuilnral Dopari menr. (Transferred), He drew attention of the Minister to the need 
of educating the HgricuUurist in modern seientilic methotis. 

Khan Hahadur D. B, Cooiwr urged the necti of agricultural model farms. 27 lakhs 
for the development of agriculture was quite iuailequate. 

Mr. Bhiude said appointments in thu department sbuuld go to nou-Brahmins in 
greater number than hitherto. 

Mr. Deblavi, Minister, replying, pointe<l to the rise of the income of the agricnltuiist 
by about thirty lakhs as evidenco of the progress achieved by the department. He said 
that different &uds of manures were also experimenteit with by the Department, and 
when found saccessiul were ti!conimended to cultivators. 

The motion was lost and the demand passed. 

On the 9TH MARCH, in a statement to the Press, the Bombay Council Swarajists 
stated that, in reply to their telegraphic enquiry, the General Secretary granted them 
permission to take part in the debate on the Taxation Bill atxl grants for the Developments 
Department. But the major portion of the reply was not qnite clear. So, while no 
attending the Council the day ogfore, they again sent a message to the General Secretary 
requesting him to make clear when they should walk out, before or after the dei»te on 
the Taxation Bill and Development Budget, 

As DO reply was forthcoming, the Swarajists met in the afternoon and resolved not 
to walk out on this day but to keep out oi the Council uutii the receipts of a reply from 
the General Secretary. The Council, therefore, met on this day also with empty Swarajist 
benches. 
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The Induattiea Demand. 

After qaestione the grants for the Indnstries Department were taken np for disonssion. 

Mr, S, DBV moveci for the omision of the amoant provided for the opening of the 
industrial section at the Agrionitural Bzbibition to be held in Poona and be expres^ 
dissatisfaction with the working of the Department. The Minister in charge stated that 
the Department was prepared to advance loans to industries on adequate security. Besearcb 
work was being oarrM on by the Department, and very nsetnl work in weaving and 
dyeing bad been done. The demand was then granted. 

The work of the inspectors and assistant-inspectors of factories formed the anbject 
of a prolonged debate on the motion of Mr. Q. B, PBADHAN that the demand for 
insreased salaries be omitted. It was stated on the Government’s behalf that it was 
considered necessary to pay salaries sufficiently large to prevent temptation to corruption. 

Mr, Pahalajani, Deputy-president, appealed to the member in charge that a motion 
should not be forced on the House at a time when many non-official members were not 
present. Hr. Oowasji Jahangir, on behalf of the Government, pointed out that he bad 
not foreseen the decision of the Swarajists, and ho was unable to withdraw his demand at 
that stage. Eventually Mr. Pradhan's motion was defeated. Similar motions for " outs” 
in the amounts provide for inspection of factories and steam-boilers were also defeated. 

Governor’s Touring Expenses. 

Messrs. B. G. Soman, P. G. Joshi and E. E*. Kariman, members of the Council, who 
applied to the High Court a few days ago for an order calling upon the Finance Member 
to remove the sumptuary allowances and touring expenses of the Bombay Governor from 
the list of non-voted items and plam them for the Council’s vote, subsequently addressed 
a letter to the Government Solicitor intimating him of the withdrawal of the case. 
The reasons given were that as the applicants were required, by the decision of the 
Executive Connell of their party, to withdraw from the Conneii, they would not 
therefore have a chance of being present when the demands for the grant of the allowances 
mentioned would be made in the Council. They, therefore, would not proceed with the 
bearing on the lltb instant of the rule issued by the Chief Justice against the Finance 
Member. 

The Swarajista’ Walk'Out. 

On the 7077/ MARCH, at a meeting held in the morning, the Bombay Conncil Swaraj 
Party finally decided to walk out and abstain from the Conneii for the rest of the session. 
The idea of participation in the debates on the Development Department, the Beolams- 
tlon Scheme and the Taxation Bills were given op. 

Considerable excitement was, therefore, evident in the Council when it met in the 
afternoon. The Swarajists entered the Halt daring interpellations. They did not put 
the questions standing in their name. 

When questions were over, Mr, UHOPATEAB, leader of the Swarajista, made the 
following short statement, explaining the position of tbs Party :— 

*' In view of the fact that the Government of India have given no response to the 
demand lor further advance towards Swaraj, made by the nation, through its elected 
representatives in the Legislative Assembly, the General Council of the Ali-lndia Swarajya 
Party, with the approval and concurrence of the All-India Congress Committee, has 
issn^ a mandate, to the Swarajist members of the legisiatnres in the country, to withdraw 
from them. We, as members of that august body, are bound to obey the same. Though 
some of us may have our differences of opinion writh regard to the actual working of the 
policy and programme of the Swaraj I’arty, wc feel that this is neither the time not the 
occasion to evince or to act upon such difierenoes, 

“ I wish to say on behalf of my Swarajist colleagues here, that notwithatanding our 
feelings of uttor dissatisfaction and condemnation of the -most caUous indifilerence 
exhibited by the powers that be towards the National Demand for further advance 
upon' the present system of Governmeut, my experience tell me that the policy pursued 
by this Government also baa been most retrograde in oharactet and on lines oaloulated 
to negative whatever little good the Ueforms Aot is capable of yielding. 

“ I therefore hereby call upon all my Swarajist colleagues in this Council to walk 
out of this House as desired by tlie General Council of the All-India Swaraj Party and the 
All-India Congress Committee of the Indian National Congress.” 
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OFFICIAL BILLS 
The Industries Demaod—(Contd). 

After the Sirarajists’ walk-ont discussion on the demand for grants to Industries waa 
resumed. 

Hr. K. D. Sbinde’B motion to omit the ptoTision for the Labour Office (Rs. 35,000) 
was after an bout's discussion passed. 

Ur, S. 8. Dev moved omission of Its. 60,000 provided for Uajor Pogson, water diviner. 
He pointed out that Major I’ugsou's appointment was as probationer for one year, and 
the Conuoil had been solemnly assured, ou Govornment behalf, while sanctioning the 
appointment, that Major Pogsou’s services would be dispensed with if they were not up 
to the mark. He asked if, in thu circumstances, the demand waa in order, especially, 
as be believed that thu Major was a failure. 

The Deputy President ruied time the Government might proceed with the demand 
after undertaking that they would bring the case before the Council at the end of the 
period of probation. 

Dr. Paranjpye, in supporting tiic motion, wanted an independent committee to be 
appointed tu examine the Major's works. 

Bir Chuuilal Mehta, Mctnber-iu-i.'lmrge, said that valuable services had been rendered 
by the diviner, and many distriot boards were anzions to avail themselves of bis services. 
Many officers, including Dr, Mann, had tesUlicil to the good work done by him. 

Further discussiou was adiouruud. 

The Btamp Act Amend. Bill. 

On the//77/ilL4/?CAf attendance was very thin in the Council. Not more than 20 
elected nau*officia.s being present, as the result of tiie Swarajist abstention. 

Sir Ibrahim KAHIMTOOLAH, President, at the outset referred to the point of ordei 
raised by Mr. E. V, Nariman, in the course of tiio discussion on the Government Bill to 
amend the Stamp Act on the 2iid instant. Mr. Nariman's point was whether the 
Local Government was oompetent to bring forward legislation designed to add to the 
^eral provincial revenues by levying a duly ou transfer of property in the city, in the 
uee of standing order, that the Local Government could levy sneit a duty only for the 
speoiiic purpose of adding to the revenues of local bodies. The President stated that 
the Advoostc-General, whom ho had consulted ou the point, argued that whole, included 
parts, and the power that the Local Oovurnment liwl for levying taxation for the whole 
presidency included the power to limit the levy to a particular area. Ou the contrary, 
another lawyer disagreed with this viosv, and declared the. Kill ultra virts. From bis 
own reading of the Government of India Act, said the PruBident, and bis public life of 
over a generation, bo understood that the Gorei'iiment of fndla levied and could levy 
taxation only for the whole of ludia, and not for a part thereof if the purpose of the 
taxation was to aild to the general revenues. He thought the same applietl to the 
Local Government also. He therefore would like Ibo BUI postponed to the next session. 

In the diaoussioii that followed. Mr. I’abatajaui moved postponement of the Bill which 
was negatived and the Uooso adjournud. 

On tho I2TH MARCH further consideration of the Bill to amend the fndian Stamp 
Act was taken up. 

Mr. G. f. Pate.'8 motion,, to refer the Bill to a Select Committee, was lost. The Bill 
was then read a second time, ami cousideiution clause by clause was procemled with. 

Mr. A. N. Snrve moved the addition of thu following clause " In the month of 
May, every year, the Goveroment shall pay tu the Municipal Commissioner the gross 
revenue derived from such duty duriug the preceding yaar, tree of all cost of collection, 
for the purpose of free and compulsory primal education. Ninc'tentbs of this money 
shall be allotted for expenditure on primary eilucation, and the remaining one tenth fot 
erecting healthy and sanitary buildings—to liousc Municipal Primary Schools and teachers'. 

After some discussion, the motion was put ami lost. The Bill was then read a third 
time, and passed. 

Court Fees Act Amend. Bill. 

The Finance Hemlier then presented the report of the Select Committee on the Bill 
further to amend the Court Fees Act of ISTO, and moved the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. A. N. Surve raiseit a point of order. The addendum to the report was not signed 
by members and consideration of the BUI could not therefore be proceeded with, be 
declared. 

The Government's explanation was tliat the omission to print the signatures waa 
due to oversight. The President tboueht that the point of order was purely teohnioal, but 
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tb»t it WM bMed on tb« tUnding order. Further coneiderntion was deferred on the motion 
oftho Uember>in>cbarge. 

Official Bills. 

The Bill further to amend the Bombay Prevention of Oambliog more explicity and 
removing ambiguity in certain parte, passed the three readings, and became law. 

The Hon’ble Mr, J. L. Bieu moved the first reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay 
Prevention of Prostitution Act of 1923. Tbe objects arc to enhance ponisbment for 
solicitation, to extend to District Magistrates the powers vested in tbe Police Commissioner 
and to widen the powers of Police Officers. Tbe Bill was referred to a Select Committee, 
^ter the first reading. 

The Hon’bte Mr. J. L. Rieu moved the first reading of the Bill to amend tbe Bombay 
Civil Courts Act of 1869. Tbe object is to extend to first class subordinate judges, 
jurisdiction in respect of official suits at present restricted to District Courts. This step 
is found necessary by tbe Oovemment after taking over the management of tbe Great 
Indian Peninsular lUilway. Since then ali suits against the Railway Administration 
have to be filed in a District Court, a procedure causing inconvenience Md delay, besides, 
throwing a good deal of petty work on these Courts. Tbe Bill passed the first residing. 

Other Demands. 

On tho t3TH MARCH itr. S. ft. Dev's motion for the omission of Rs. 60,000 
for tbe water diviner move<l on tbe lOtb March, was further discussed. Tbe mover, reply* 
ing to the debate, said there were many Indians, three from bis own village, available 
for employment at an infinitely less expense. 

The motion was lost. 

The demand for famine relief was criticised in the course of tbe discussion on a motion 
of Mr. V. N, Jog for a cut of Be. I. Mr. Jog stated that out of 60 lakhs provided last 
year, II lakhs had actually been spent, the rest being added to tbe insurance fund. It 
was doubtless wise to pile up the famine insurance fund, but not at the cost of tbe actual 
relief work urgently needed. 

Tbe Minister in charge explained that a programme of famine relief was being pre* 
pared, and denied neglect on the Government’s part of the nreessary relief work. 

The motion was negatived, and the demand granted, Tbe Uouse then adjourned. 

On tbe ISTH MARCH, after explanations given by the Minister in Charge, Mr. Earki 
withdrew bis motion moved the day before proposing a cut of Rs. lO in the demand for 
Civil VTorks. A similar cut moved by Mr. B. B. Dev in the demand nndcr Stationery 
and Printing was also, after some diseassion, withdrawn. 

The Irrigation Demand. 

Hon. Mr, Cowasji Jeliangir, the mcmber>in-charge, then moved for the grant of 
about two and a half ciores for Irrigation Works, 

Mr. Moor Mahomed protested against the tiso in the cost of establishment of tbe 
Lloyd Barrage and Canals Construction Bebemev and moved a cut of fifteen lakhs. 

Tbe Chief Kngineer for tlie Bukkur Barrage explained that the establishment waa 
kept St a minimum level and no increase was made unless it was absolutely tvetssary. 
Only about 60 (ler cent of tlie cstabBsbment saoctioned by the. t.'ouncil bad so far been 
given effect to. 

Moulvi Rafiuddin Ahmeil warned Government against committing tlie same, mistake 
in this instant as in tlie Reclamation Sclienie and urged tbe appointment of a committee 
to examine the whole project. 

Tbe Member in charge amplified the explanation given by the Chief Kngineer and 
assured the members that no incicase in tlie establiBliment would he effected without tbe 
Council’s sanction. 

The motion for reiluctiou was put and lost. 

A similar proposal to rnluce tlie provision for establishment relating to the Lloyd 
Barrage Scheme was, after some discussion, also negatived. 

Tbe noose then discusseii and rejected Mr. Pahuiajani’s motion to omit a loan to the 
eame. Tbe scheme was umler consideration when the llonsc rose W the day. 

Bukkur Barrage Out. 

On tbe } 67H MARCH HuTSooi Mahomed’s motion for a fifty hakhs cut from t 
grunt for tbe Sukkur Barrage was discussed. 
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Tbe Chief Engineer, replying to criticiime made by the mover, obeervod that com- 
peneatioo in kina for lands acqulreil lot tbe echeme was not possible, as the people 
concerned were unwilling to accept an offer of such compensation. 

Mr. Bburto said that Qovernmeni's proposal to make the scheme productive by 
enhancing tbe assessment and sale of land, could not succeed, since the assessment was 
already the maximum that agriculturists were ca|>able of paying, and since experience so 
far regarding tbe sale of land had not been encouraging. 

iSter some discussion, Mr. Koor Mahomed replying, stated that it was unwise to have 
tbe headquarters of the scheme at Ivarachi, more than 300 miles away from the barrage. 
The Bngineeis and other officials employed on the scheme should be on tbe spot. 

Tbe Member in charge nndortuok to enquire into the charges of extravagance in 
tbe matter of bungalows for barrage officials and to slop all buildings found to be 
unnecessary. 

Tbe motion for the cut was put and lust. Tbe total grant for irrigation works in 
Sind was made. 

The Back Bay Beclamation Scheme 

Ur. Cowasji JEHAKGIB, Oenctal Member, then moved a grant of lis. C7,36,000 for 
tbe Development Department, fn doing so be made a long statement on the Reclamation 
Scheme and Development Depaitment in general. Uovernment had no desire, he said, 
to evade their responsibilities in the matter. Tbe main )S)int emerging from tbe Advisory 
Committee report on the Reclamation Soheme was that the output of the dreilging 
plant bad so far been much below wbat it was designeil for, and unless bettor results 
could be obtained tbe cost of the whole rrclaroation work would be nearly eleven crores 
against seven crores estimated and on this basis tbe Committee foresaw a substantial 
loss on the scheme. Ho would emphasise the fact that in regard to dredging only tbe 
estimatea had gone wrong in all three iiema under it. Tbe dredging plant was estimated 
to cost more tlian 2il lakhs in excess of the estimate, laying the shoru pipes about 2 lakhs 
less than (he estimate and dre<lp«<l lilliug over 233 lakhs above tbe estimato. On all other 
itom& numbering 18 in tbe whole scheme, three would be a saving of 35*61 lakhs. 

Dealing witt tbe results of tbe actual working of tbe dredgers, the General Member 
said that Sir George Buchanan, the Consulting Rngiueer, had up to his departure in 
January, 1!)’36, by tio means b<*en iiesaimistic about it anti had deprecated framing 
estimates on the available tiguies. Rut as the working season (llt24-26) advanced Govern¬ 
ment Engineers had concluded that the results were not likely to be favourable that 
season, and on tbn 1st May l'J35 Messis. Meikaud Buebanan, Consulting Engineers, were 
informed and asked to consult tliu makers on improving the output of ilrndgers. Tbe firm 
replied, recommending tiiat an incentive b« give to the workers on tbe dredging plant in the 
form of a bonus on tlie output which, the speaker said, haii been accepieii for the present 
working season tl.ougb no one had earned a tionus so far. On the figures of the dredging 
results obtained for tlie season 11)24-35, Government made a strong representation to 
Messrs. Ueik and lluclianan giving these figures aod asking Bir George Bucliansn to stay 
in Bombay (or sufficient ( imo to dctiuiicly deckle whether theilrnlger was or was not 
capable of doing the work it was designed to do. As the firm iutimateil that owing to 
illness he could not visit Uoiubay at ail during the season. Government on the 4th Deoero- 
her, 1926, notified them terminating the agreement with effect from the 3|st December. 
Oovemment hai little reason, said Mr. Cowaji Jehangir lor satisfaction with Bir George’s 
advice and the liim’s interpretations of their res|ionsibilitieB. 

Proceeding to the iccommcndations of the Advisory Committee, the speaker said that 
Government had decided that the leclamatioii of Block 8 be continued, that dreilging 
into Blocks I and 3 continued till the middle of May and that after knowing the results 
of the season’s woikii.g the question of dry filling as additional to, or substitute for, 
dredging would he considoreil regarding Blocks 1 and 2. 

After dealiig with the oilier development schemes which were also being examined 
by the Special Auvisory Comiiiittee, the speaker staled that the question of appointing 
an ludeiieTidcni impiiry with tbe object of lixtng the responsibilily for the inceptiou 
and execution ir the early stages of the reclamation |ii'oje.ct was under (he cousidcralioa 
of the Govetnuieut of India and the Secretary of Stale. 

Mr. G. IS. I'RADHAN moved a cut of ilie demand for dredgers. The motion provided 
occasions (or a severe criticism of Oovcrnnient’s want of prudence in purchasing dredgers 
Of a make siroiltr 10 that wtiich bad been proveil unsatisfaclory in the Port Trust. 

The General Member, replying, admitteil that he could not throw any light on t'ac ques¬ 
tion why the I’dt Tiust laid not liecii consulitd In fore ordering dredgers of 1 he same makers, 

The moiior fer a cut was negatived Ly 3!) against 21 votes. The House then adjourned. 
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Suburten Development Bobeme 

On the i 7TH MARCH the Bombay Suburban Development Schemes were discussed 
in the Council. 

htr. Lalji Xarauii moved a out o( the money provided for the schemes and charged 
Oovernment with giving false ligates retating to the lleclamation Scheme. He also 
warned them against spending more money on any development scheme In view of the 
failure of nearly all of them so far. There were many items of expenditure which needed 
elucidation. 

The Ceneral Member, replying, made a long statement, giving a history of the scheme. 

A number of spealnrs tollowed, demanding an impartial independent in<iairy into 
the whole scheme. 

After being debated upon for an hour and a half, Mr. f.alji’s motion was put and 
negatived by 42 against 1C votes, and the original demand granted. 

The remaining demands for grants were also formally moved and made and the voting 
cn Budget grants then terminated. The Council then adjourned. 

On the 18TH MARCH\ on the motion of Sir Chuuilal Mehta, two resolutions were 
passed. One was to the effect that the period of service of the Finance Committee, as at 
present constituted, should continue unlit the dissolution of the Legislative Council. 
The scconil urged on the Qovernuteut of India the desirability of amending the Bombay 
Legislative Council Buies so as to provide for the appointment of a Committee on Public 
Accounts for the duration of each Council, any vacancies occurring daring that time being 
tilled up by fresh election. 

This concludeil the Government business on this day, and the Council adjourned. 

Gambling Act Amending Bill 

On the 2QTH MARCH consideration of Mr. 1. ADUYMAN’S Bill amending the 
Bombay Preveution of Gambling Act 1887 was resumed. Mr. Q. B. Pradhan raised a point 
Ilf order, whether, in view of the adverse effect it would have on revenue, the Council 
was cum|ietcut to proceed with the Bill, and whether the Governor’s sanction was not 
r.ecessary in oase of such Bills. 

Thu I'reskluat agreed witii Mr, Pradhan, and postponed consideration of the Bill 
pending the Governor’s sanction. 

Halegaon Biot Prisoners 

Maulvi Balluddln AUM KD'8 resolution urging the immediate release of the nine 
Muslim prisoners imprisoned in connection with the Malogaou Biot Case of 1921 was 
withdrawn, on tlic assurance given by the Hon. Ur, J, L, Kieu that each individual case 
would be carefully and sympathetically considered, and release ordered if called for. 

Mr. JADHAV, Minister, replying to a non-official resolution, undertook to do every¬ 
thing possible to count for purposes of iucrement the past services of primary teachers, who 
had resigned during the Non-Co-operation days and bad subseiiuentJy rejoined. 

B. African Question 

Tlie Council then adopted a resolution recommending to the Government not to give 
contracts of coal or of any other article to any company belonging to the parts ot 
Isouth Africa which unfairly treated Indians. 

In the course of the discussion, Mr. Oowasji Jebangir stated that the Government 
had no iutentiou whatever of purchasing coai or any other article from Soutli Acrica, in 
view of the present political situation, but If the resolution was accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment, Indian or any Boutb African coal merchants might take advantage of it and enhance 
coal prices, 

Ur. U, P. Paranjpye stated that the object ot the resolution was not promotion ot 
tiwadesbi, as the Government seemed to tliink, but retaliation against ill treatment. 

Thu House was then prorogued. 
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Finaacial Statement lot 1926'27. 

Tbe Bndget session of the Burma Legislative Conncil commenced on the ^57^7 
FEBRUARY. Sir Bobert Qilns, Presuleiit, {rnnidol. 

Tiie Uon. the PINANi.'FI MCikiUKB (Sir William Keith) presented the budget. 
It shows that tie current liuancial yeitr is es|iecti!il to close with a tHtlance of Bs, 
2,S2,»0,000, as oomparod with Bs. H:), 13,000 estimated when tbe budget was framed. 
Several factors have coiitribut<.!<l to this improvement. 

In tbe first place, tliu opening balance at the commencement of the current year 
was 7ti half lakbs higher than was uniicipausl. This was due partly to receipts con¬ 
siderably exceeding estimates in 1924-2.*), which was a particularly favourable agricultural 
year, and partly to expenditure in 1*324-25, falling considerably short of tbe provision 
made. 

la the s<s!ond place, figures of receipts and expenditure up-to-date during the 
current year imlicate that as in 1921-25 receipts will again exceed and expenditure 
will again fall short of estimates. 

Thirdly, the Government of India liave remittol Bs. 19,05,000 of tbe contribution 
of 64 lakhs, which tlie Local Oovcrameiit budgetted to pay dating the enrrent year. 
The net n«alt is tliat it is anticipated that tbe province will open the flnanoial year 
1926-27 with a balance exceeiling theopciiiitg balance of tbe current year. 

Beveuuo fo; the ensuing yisir is estimated at Bs. 10,36,31,000, which is Bs. 16,29,000 
leas than the readzation of 1924-23. Tids decrease is entirely due to “ Land Bevenne ’’ 
under which it is considered unsafe to budget tor anything more than a normal agricul¬ 
tural year, with tb<i result that the estimate for 1920-27 under this bead is roughly 
Bs. 30 lakhs less than the record figure of 1924-25. 

Surplus of 50 Lakhs. 

V.evcnuo expenditure ssi.imatcd for 1926-27 amounts to Bs. 9,86,66,000. There is. 
tbezeforu, a surplus of revenue over revenue expenditure amonnliog to Bs. 49,65,000, 
It is propusid, liowever, to incur an additional capital expenditure amounting to 
Bs. 2,03,32,000 in the making of roads, buildings, and other public works, and to finanoe 
this expenditure from provincial balance and nut from loans with transactions under 
Debt heads (iriusucc, fasuraaco Fumi and luians and Advances) which involve a net 
outgoing of Bs, 67,42,000. 

TLu total disbursements estimated for 1926-27 amount to Bs. 12,88,67,000. As the 
result of linanu og capital v.xpendit.uro and exfiewlitaro under Debt beads from revenne, 
it is anticipated that the year 1926-27 will closo with a reduced balance of Bs, 61,41,000. 
Under Loans a provision is iucludt'd for the grant of a loan of Rs. 66,00,000 to the 
Ikiiigoon Port Ti'nst rajuired by the Trust in connexion with the development of the 
post. 

tiir William Keith pointed out that roughly Us. 14 halt lakhs had been allotted 
for ueiv irrigation works, anil the Home Member's new expenditure amounted to nearly 
twenty lakhs, of which Its, 2,46,000 tell under head “ Police," and Rs. 16,41,000 under . 
“Civii Works” tor the construction of courts and jails. In the Forest Minister's 
Department provision Kid been made for Bs. 9,21,000 capita] expenditure for tbe 
dcve:cpment of forests, the llguru being the same .as the provision for the current year, 

Bdneation Kxpenditure. 

Eefcrring t i the IJdncatiau Department, the Finance Member pointed out that Bz- 
ci.tii iioil been rransferroil from the Forest Minister's portfolio to that of tbe Bdneation 
Minister, so that now the Fdiicatioii Minister was able to show quite a respectable total 
on the rtxseipt sMe under education. 

Ti e non-vctable expimdituro piopo.sml, he said, was Rs. 4,26,000, but that did not 
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inelode Bs. 12,00,000 wbicb they proposed to give to tbe University Bnildings Trnst. 
Tbe proposed revenne expenditure under tbis bead, including non-votable expenditure 
was altogether Be. 1,05,29,000, which represented over 10 half per cent of the total 
revenue expenditure of the province, and the total provision for revenue and capital 
expenditure. Be, 1,17,29,000'was nearly SO per cent more than the actual expenditure 
incurred in the year 1921‘26, Large as this increase was it did not include the whole 
provincial expenditure under “ Bducatinnal,” for umler the head ‘‘ Civil Works ” there 
was a provision of nearly Bs, 3 half lakhs fur the construction of new educational build¬ 
ings, In addition to the allotment of Rs, 60,000 for the upkeep of existing educational 
buildings, a sum of Bs. 2,07,000 was provi led for the opening of 250 new vernacular 
primary schools, and Bs, 49,000 for the a<lilitioaal Inspectress of Schools and for subs¬ 
tituting ordinary travelling allowances for fixed travelling allowances now drawn by 
deputy and 8 ub-insp<' 0 tors of schools, and there was an additional provision of Bs, 52,000 
for Scholarships in 1923'2i. 

The actual expenditure on education was Ra 73 lakhs. That was the first financial 
year of the reformed Government. So Sir William Keith said, that he thought that 
the Befotma deserved credit fur liaviug iuoreasttd expenditure on education so rapidly. 
Had expenditure under other iieads not diminished to a certain extent, it would have 
been impossible for ns to provide such a large sum. 

Medicat Trovision. 

Continuing, the Finance Mcmlsic said that tiic medical provision for the coming year 
was Bs, 60,90,000, which included Bs. 7,85,000 new expenditure. They proposed to 
contribute Bs. 1,77,000 towards the cost of improving the Mandalay hospital bnildings, 
and Bs. 1,40,000 to equip the Duilerin Maternity Hospital, which was to be used in 
connexion with medical teacliing. 

Under “ public Health ” the provision for the coming year was Rs. 2.3,37,000 wliioh 
was nearly three times as muoh as the actual expenditure in the year 1924-25, 

After the Budget speech was over the House adiourned for the ilay. 

Registration of Kittima Ailoption, 

The next meeting of the Council teok place on tbe and lasted for an 

honr only. After interpellations, the Home Member introduced a Bill to provide for tbe 
compulsory registration of Kittima adoptions (child adopted with the intention expressed or 
implied that it shall inherit from the adoptive parent) in Barms. Tlie Bill was the outcome 
of a statement in tbe report of the Civil Justice Committee, that there was a preponderance 
of opinion in Burma in favour of tho registration Of faotnro of adoption under the Buddhist 
law. The Bill was framed so as to bar all suits on unregistered adoptions instituted before 
the Act was brought into force. The Hume uiember then moved for a reference of the' Bill 
to a Select Committee, and after some disenssious the Bill was referred to a Select 
Committee, Tbe House then adiourned. 

Non-oiBcial Resolutions. 

MARCH 2ND was the 6rst non official day of the Council. There were altogether 
five itsointious, the last one recommending the immediate suspension and subsequent 
repeal of the Anti-Boycott Act lapsed, while discussion on tho resolution for abolishing 
the Tbathameda Tax was adiourned till next day. 

iL M, Mg. A. (Burma Home Rule Party) moved a nsolution recommending (a) 
interpretation into Burmese of the spnehes deJivi>rcd in Bnglish in tho Council, (b) 
tran^tion of Connell rules, (c) and of Burma High Court rulings, (d) Publication of 
Council proceedings in Burmese, (e) and issue of instructions to Deputy (Commissioners 
to communicate the fact of such publicatious to village headmen for the information of 
villagers by beat of gong. 

(a) and (o) were defeated on a division, Nationalists, Swarajists, and Home Rules 
giving a combined vote, (e) was withdrawn and (h) was carried without division. 

Government having agreed to it, U. IU (Home Ruler) then moved for more grants to 
national schools and that they should ho allowed to control themselves. 

Tbe Finance member in opposing pointed ont that the resolution sought to establish 
the principle that money should be liauded over without any conditions whatever as 
regards control. There should be uniformity in the teaching of the young. 

The Education Minister pointed out tho difference between non-aided national 
eehobls and aid^ national schools, the latter of which are controlled by the Council of 
National Education. He referred to the agreement arrived at between Government and 
the Council ef National Education with regard to financial assistance and pointed ont 
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that the oontribntion to national schools was more generous than to such recognised 

schools. Government will consider the case ot non-aided national schools applying fox 
grants if they did.not go beyond the terms of the agreement. 

The resolntion was lost without division. The Nationalists did not appear to 
support it. 

The Tballiameda Tax, 

U, Paw TUN, (Burma Swarajist) the Deputy President, moved for the abolition of 
the Thathameda Tax and U. PU (Home Baler) amendeil that it should be put into eflcot 
from 1st January 19X7. The mover drsonbt^ the tax as very unpopniar and reganled 
it to be notbiog less than a poll tax, though it was a tax on the house-hold. He urged 
that in the interest of peaceful administration the tax should be immediately abolished, 

for there was strong feeling against it. In reply to the arguments urged, that the tax 
was enforced during the Burmese regime, ho said that in tliose days there were not mani¬ 
fold sources of revenue. lie referred to the condemnation of this tax by the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee. 

Hr. CAMPAOMAC (Anglo-Indian) did not supitort the resolution as it stood, but would 
like to iind a sobstitute as it was necessary, and was in favour of tbe appointment of a 
Committee and suggested the tax on rioo oxpon. 

, U. Nl (Leadoc of the'Swaraj Patty iu the Council) and Saw Ula Aung supported 
the motion, 

.Mr. Do GLANVITjLE (Imlependent Party l.,pad«r) admitted that they were all in 
favour of .abolishing the Tlialliametla Tax, but he wanted to lind a substitute. He approved 
of the idea of the Finance Cummittoe to cunsull. local Itodies in the matter, because 
the llrst principle of btxatiou was that the tax-payers sbotild lie consulted, 

Mr. ecu PUB, Piimnclal Commissioner, in opposing the resolution, pointed ont that 
only one ot those who supported the resolution was from Upper Burma, where this tax was 
levied. Tito absence of support from other members of Upper Burma inilicated that it 
was not regarded as a great pressure on tlie iieople. He said that Thathameda was the 
tax at present; realised from non-agrioulioral people, wlio would pay th'iir share of taxation 
as agricultural ptople did. He pointerl out how this tax was assessed by a Committee ot 
elders and varied noconling to the aliility of tivx-payers to pay, that tbe tax bad boon in 
existence for seve ity years and they sliould not be in a hurry to put an end to it in 
seven months. 

Tbe debate was not iinished when llie Counoil atijournrd for the day. 

On the next day, the J/?/) MARCH, t!m debate on the Thathameda Tax was resumed 
after interpellations. 

The FIN.ANC1'1 MEMBER said no one conld seriously recommend the abolition of the 
tax without iiudiiig a substitute to make up the deticit amounting to two ororos. The 
suggestion of Tctrenohment liail boeu mado, but bo would point out that the Burma 
UelTcnchmont Coniroitice came to tlie conclusion that instead of retrenchment there 
should bo more expouditure. He referred to the decision ot tbe Finance Coramiltou to 
rmneult local liodies regarding tlie finding of a subsfilute, anil said if three months were 
fixed for replies, by about September kgislalion on ttic subject could be intrwluccd and 
tbe new taxes enforced oar ly ne.xt year, Ifc luiinted out that Thathameda was suited 
to the genius of the people. The Ooveruraent was in favour of abolishing the tax as a 
source of revenue. He proposeil modification of tlie resolution, to the effect, that the 
Committee appoiuicd lo lind a substitute for thi capitation tax should also iind substi- 
tutvs for the Thathameda lax. 

U. ru, Nationalist loiulnr anil cx-Minisler, in supporting the motion, said the loss 
of revenne could be met by relrenoliaiont and Hint the effect of the Burma Betrenohment 
Committee's propoials was only the dismissal of a few menials, while the higher officials 
were left severely alone. He deprecated waste. 

After Mr. Tyabji had supported the resolution, Uio llon’blc U. May OUNG, Home 
Member, spoke repudiating the suggestion that tbe tax was unjust. It had come down 
from the Burmese Kings. He said tliat daring his tour he met people of different 
shades of political opinion, who ptacisl various grievances before him. But thero was 
not a single insiauce of protest against the tax. Yniile there was nceil for development 
in all directions, be asked how it would Isi pirssible to abolish the tax. 

After two otl er members had spoken in support ot the resolution, U. Paw Tnn, 
replying to tbe speeches iriode by the Treasury Benches, cloolined to accept tbe modification. 

Tbe Finance llfcmber, replying, cbaracteiiseil as petulant the suggestions made by 
U. Pn, ex-Forest Minister, who wauled curtailment of the splendid work in connection 
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with Forests and the UniTersity done during the past three years. After meeting the 
different points nrged by the members who spoke in support of the resolution, he oon- 
clnded by appealing to the House to pass his amendment. 

The Finance Member’s amendment was carried by 46 against 82. 

Members’ Allowances. 

A motion fixing the dally allowance for non-official moffnsil members at Bs. 20 was 
moved by Saw Aung and carried, while an amendment to pay the same rate to the 
Bangoon Members was defeated, the matter being left by the Ctovemmeot entirely in 
the bands of non-officials. 

Mandalay Riot Prisonars. 

The next resolution was moved by U. PIT (Home Buler), recommending to the Govern¬ 
ment to forthwith release the Mandalay Biot Case prisoners. He said that the prisoners 
were peaceful and law-abiding citizens. None of them had any intention «of rebelling 
against the Government. It was true that the Courts bad decided against them; but 
there was such a thing as miscarriage of justice. 

Mr, L. E. Mitter sympathised with the mover, and suggested a memorial. 

U. Eyaw Dun suggested an appeal for clemency admitting the fault. 

Mr, De Glanville,- opposing the resolution, pointed out the nnoonstitntional nature 
of the resolution, as it amounted to interference with the course of Justice. He alM 
suggested the submission of a memorial. 

Mr, Brander, Chief Secretary, pointed out the constitutional practice in England, 
and said the House should not attempt to interfere with the decision of the Court, The 
prerogative of mercy should be left to the representative of the King, The Government 
wonld, when the time came, reconsider the case. The prisoners were not ignorant men. 
They knew full well what they wore doing and the conscqnonce of thete' action. He 
opposed the resolution. 

U, Pu, replying refuted the statement about the nnconstitntional nature of the 
resolution, by instancing the motion for release of political prisoners in other Provincial 
Council in India. A memorial hod been presented, but the Government was indifferent 
to it. 

The House then rose and the debate was continned on the next day the 4TH 
MARCH. 

The Home Member, resuming the debate, pointed ont that it was beside the point to say 
that the ferment in the country had subsided. The law must be obeyed, and the sentences 
were passed to prevent others from thinking that they could defy the law, and get off with 
impunity. Some of the prisoners were men of standing and bad relatives dependent on 
them. That was the more reason why their action should be considered most culpable. The 
absence of direot evidence was mentioned, but the assault took place. The case had been 
described as false, but there was doonmentary evidence to support the oonviotion. The 
assault on Police and the death of four men were the result of their action. He had fully 
gone into the case himself, and from what bo had heard at Mandalay, he was unable to 
recommend their release. The High Court also held the action it the prisoners to 
be deliberate. It had been argued that the release of the prisoners wonld make the 
Government popular. But no Government would seek popularity at the expense of 
justiee. Ho sympathised with the prisoners, but more with the relatives of those who 
lost their lives during the riot, and also with society in general, whose feeling was 
outraged by the incident, which was unparallellcd in the annals of Bnrma. He hoped 
it wonld not recur. 

The motion was lost, a large majority voting against. 

Land Mortgage Banks. 

The next resointion recommended that immediate stops be taken to open land mort¬ 
gage banks in the Province, with a capital of not less than 10 lakhs of rnpees as an 
experiment. The mover, U. Ln Gyi (Home Bnlor), expressed that he was prepared to 
withdraw, if a Bill was introduced next session. 

After the resolution had been supported, Mr. Beynolds, Forest Secretary, reviewed 
the history of the soheme. 

Mr. Cooper, Financial Commissioner and Chairman, Land Mortgage Banks Committee, 
said the Committee met on 86 occasions and at least ten more meetings wonld be reqnired 
before they could submit a Bill, That would not bo before the middle of April, The 
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general sohetne vfM to borro v money tram the pnblio and lend it to the agrionltariats on 
long term luane. 

Xbe Hou'ute the Ifinaaoe Member pointed oat that the India dOTornment oonsidered 
land mortgage .Itauking a central eubjeot. It woald take some time to approach the 
tiecrctary ol btace to provincialiee it. Ho oonld not giee the aesarance that the Bill- would 
be iutrodnoed next getsion. Ueplying to the mover, the Finance llember said it might be 
powible that the Bid would be brought before the Oonneil next year. 

On this amnrance U. La dyi, the mover, withdrew the leiolntion. 

The next regolntion recommending the appointment of a Committee to Nooneider land 
piBicy was being diaouenad when the Coanoii adjourned till next day. 

N o n * O iS cia la' Wnlk-Outi 

Abolition of Development OommlMioner'a Post. 

“As a protest againet too anoompcomieing attitude of the Qoveinment towards the 
argent needs of the people, mentioned in the resolution moved by the reople’s Parties, 
and as a protest against the unfair use ot tho official bloo and induenco to go counter 
to the interest of thu people, we have walked out of the Oounoil Chamber to-day." This 
was the joint statement made by the Nationalists, Bwarajists and the Home Balers, 
explaining their action in walking out of tn-- Council on the S7H MARCH, conse¬ 
quent on which a gont-.ral exodus of members took place, resulting in the House being 
counted ont and adjourned tiii the 8th liaroh. ” 

The incident happened when Mr, Booth Oraveiy, Secretary, Finance Department, 
was opposing the resolution moved by Hr. U. Thein Manng (Nationalist^ lor tue imme¬ 
diate abolition of the post ot the Development Commissioner. 

In moving the resoiutiou, U. Thein Matmg said that it was against the principle 
of the Betorms that uertain Transferred subjects should be under me control of tne 
Development Commissioner. Ke saw no special reason why the departments manned 
by expwts sbonld nave a superhuad. There was no jostilioation tor me retention of the 
post any longer. 

Ur. U, «'X-For«at Minister and leader of the Nationalist Party, admitted that 
ke was responsible for the reteiitiou of the appointment. His Bxceliency the Covemor 
had proposed tbe abodtiou of it, bat as he had himselt several important sonemes to 
push through and only a year to do it, he had asked that tbe appointment sbouid be 
retained for the present. He had found in the Development Commissioner, an adviser 
of great asaistanoe during his term of office. Bnt mcMt of tbe schemes had been tinisbed 
and tor that reason he did not think the retention of appointment any longer necessary. 

After tbe Forest tiecretary had explained the Inaction of the Development Commis- 
sioueir, Ur. Booth >iraveiy detailed the subjects under the control of the Development Com- 
uiissioner aiul pointetl out that mote than half tbe work of tbe Development Commissioner 
was on the li-'setvnl side. 

When he began odilucing arguments for tho retention of tbe post, Ur. U. Pn, 
Nationalist I’aty lieader, interrupting, asked if tlw speaker was giving tbe considered 
view ot the Qovctiimenc. 

Mr. U. Pu was co;d by Ur. Booth Gravely that the official reply to the debate 
would be made by the Finance Uember. 

Mr. U. Pn said : Does your view clash with the considered view of tbe Qovemment, 

Apparently, Ur, Booth Uravely not hearing, remained silent. 

The leader of the Natioualist Party then leit tbe Chamber with bis party. 

boon after Mr. Booth Oraveiy resumed bis seat, the leader ol tbe Home Buie Party, 
read out the following statement;—" We have come to the Oounoil not to create dis¬ 
turbance nor to t-bstruct tbe Oovernmeot, but to ask the Oovernment to come down a 
little to meet the people about half way. We having entertained lots of hopes, moved 
resolutions to alleviate the sufferings of poor Burmans in particular and tbe peoples 
of Burma in geueial. These lesolutious wore characterised as being too mild by tbe 
Nationalist pruss; and now to our great disgust, we lind that the Oovernment is still 
unsympatnetio towards the people. Therefore, we have no other alternative bnt to 
leave the House ns a protest against, the action of the Oovernment. We do not mean 
by this to imply dtsiespect to the Chair, with which we have no quarrel whatsoever.” 

After reading liie statement, the Leaiicr of Home Buie Party left tne Connoil Chamber 
with UU parly, and such members ot the Bwniajist Party as were in the Chamber at the 
time also left. A genera! exodus followed and the House was counted ont, 
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Tbe next meeting of the Conooil wat accordingly held on the 8TH MARCH^ Tbe 
bencbea of tbe Nationaiiata, Bwarajiata and Bome fialera were empty on tbia day. 

Tbe nnfiniabtd reaolatiou on tbe aboiitiun of the poat of tbe UeTelopmeat Commia* 
rioner waa taken np. 

Tbe Finance Member aaid the oppoaite bencbea (Nationaliata) had been informed by 
tbe Finance Secretary that tbe official reply would be made by tbe Member-in-obarge; 
bnt before be (tbe Finance Member) could reply, tbe membera bad left tbe Council. He 
did not think it neceaaary to repeat the reaaona, bnt he would only eay that tbe Ooyem- 
ment bad decided to accept the recommendationa oi tbe Betrenohment Committee to retain 
that i^t. So, tbe Ooyernment waa unable to accept tbe rueolntion. Tbe motion waa loat. 

Tbe Bouae then proceeded to diacnaa five non-official reaolutiona, four of which 
lapaed owing to tbe abaence of tbe membera, 

Une of them atood in the name of Mr. J. E. Mnnabi in cc.nneotion with tbe Burma 
Bxpnlaion Act and three otbera in tbe name of Batioualiate. Tbe laat reaolution dispoaed 
of recommended the taking of effcctiye atipa ior Ibe piipaiation of coritct and complete 
electoral rolla for tbe Indian conatituenoiea of tbe Lcgialative Council. 

On an aaauranoe from the Government, that all poaaible atepa would be taken to 
remedy tbe defeota in the roll, the resolution waa withdrawn. Tbe Council then adiourncd. 

The Adjournment Motion. 

On tbe 9TH MARCH, before reaolutiona were taken up, Mr, J, K. Mnnabi moved an 
adjournment of the buaineaa of the Council for dlacuaaion (a) tbe ciroumaiancea which 
led to tbe withdrawal, from the Honae, of tbe Nationaliat, Swarajiat and Borne Bole 
Partiea, tbe membera of which partiea, along with a veiy few iio-party membera, 
ccnatitated tbe real Oppoaition in the Bouae, (b) the aituation created by tbe continued 
abaence bom tbe Bouae of the aaid partiea reaniling in the diaappi arance of the repixaenta- 
tive character of the Bouae and (c) tbe beat waya and mrava id (fleeting a reoon- 
oiliation and of remedying tbe aituation, Tbe rieaident diaalluwed the motion. 

Only one reaolution waa moved, to appoint a atanding Adviaory Committee, con- 
aiating of nine membera, four to be nominated by tbe Government and live lo be eircicd 
every year by the non-official membera of tbe Council, whose opinion the Government 
abonld contnlt before launching political proaeontiona in caaea not involving commiaaion, 
or indirect incitement to commitaion, of acta of violence. 

Tbe reaolution waa loat, and the Council adjonmed. 

On tbe next two daya, tbe JOIN & ilTH MARCH, tbe Council adjourned abortly 
after re-aaaembling, aa all movera of resolutiona on both tbeae daya were abaeut,—they 
being either Nationaliat or Home Bulc Party men. 

Genoral Oiacuaaion of tbe Budget. 

Geiwral diacnaeion on budget commenced on tbe 237H MARCH. 16 non official 
membera participated, including Natioualiais, Swarajiat and Home llule party mem¬ 
bera, wbo reaum^ attendance ou thia day. 

Mr. n. Fu BN, Ex-Foreat Miniatcr, leader of tbe Nationalist Party, while congratula¬ 
ting the Finance Member on tbe aurplua budget pointed out that surplus waa poaaible only 
cwteg to tbe large opening balance. He said that Nationalists, Swarajists and Home 
Bulera were of one mind regarding the abolition of tbe capitation and Tbatbameda taxes, 
which, be regarded, could be efiected by curtailment of expenditure. He complained 
abont tbe nnaympatbetic attitude and slow action of tbe Government towaida the 
economic uplift of tbe people, wbiob was one of the reaaona why they walked out. 
Dealing with the increase of crime, he pointed out that increase of the police and tbe 
magistracy was no remedy, tbe main cause being economic. He condemned tbe appoint¬ 
ment of certain offioera, not oomraandiug tbe respect of the people, aa Additional 
Magiatratea. 

Mirsa Mahomed BaFI urged tbe abolition of tbe Capitation and Tbatbameda taxes and 
atrongiy criticised the excise policy of the Government and urged the appointment of a 
committee to find a anbstitnte for Bxcise revenue. 

Da Paw TDN (Deputy President) said that tbe budget looked rosy owing to the 
revenue from Bxoiae aonroea, but such income should be stopped. He pointeu out tbe 
neoeiaity of official co-operation with the people lor decreasing crime. He advocated 
extra fi^a for National aohoola. 

Mr. Narayana BaO (Nominated) remarked that tbe Government abouJd pay mere 
attention to rnral population and urged the grant of more funds to vernacular education. 
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Mr. U. PU, Leader of the Hone Bole Party, empbaelBed that inoreaee in espenditnre 
on Police and (General Administration eonid not be favoured by the people. He depre¬ 
cated the action of the Oovemment in deolailng nnlawfnl, Wnntbann associations, 
which being in tonch with public opinion, conid do much tor decreasing crime. He 
suggested that the substitutes for the Thathameda and Japitation taxes, if at all necessary, 
must not be a burden on the poor. 

Mr. De QLANVILLB, Leader of the Independent Party, pleaded for the removal of 
misnnderstanding between the Government and the non-officials (Nationalists, Home 
Bnlers and Swarajists) on the subject of Capitation and Thathameda taxes. He advocated 
mote expenditure on lower e<location, and the introduction of useful technical training 
to enable Barmans to compete with others, at least in the minor professions. 

U. Ma Tun pleadud for the introduction of compulsory primary education, after which 
the House ad jonrned to meet on the next day, the }3TH MARCH when the general discus¬ 
sion of the Budget concluded with the replies from the Government Benches. 

The Hon'ble Dr. BA YIN, Minister for Ednoatiun and Excise, said he appreciated the 
suggestion for commercial and technical education, and pointed out that training for 
artisans had been given at the Insein Engineering School, and that further steps in 
that direction would be taken as oircumstanous arose. He also regarded the proposal 
for the introduoilon of manual training, such as, bricklaying and carpentry, as a 
practical snggeatiem. Attempts would be made for the establishment of vernaonlar schools 
attached to agricultural farms, to give training to the sous of farmers. Introduction of 
compulsory primary education in certain areas as an experimental measnre wag receiving 
Government’s attention. Begarding Excise, the Government’s policy was not dictated 
by reasons of revenue. Altbungli the Government did not consider prohibition within the 
range of practical polii ics, they intended to reach that goal by slow and gradual process. 

The Hon'ble Mr. AU YAIN, Minister for Eorests and Agricnlture, said several schools, 
with a practical course of agricultural iraiuing, were attached to the agricultural farms, 
and satisfactory :'esulta had been achieved. He also poiuteil out the steady progress made 
in communications. He assureil that every undeavonr wonld be made by the Ministry 
for the improvement of looal indnstriea. 

The Horae Membtr, the Hon’ble U. May OUNG, said tb.i measures taken to suppress 
crime had been oritioisrd. No doubt economic conditions, corruption, drink and gambling 
and discontent aod the levy of certain taxes were contributory factors towards the increase 
of crime. A special siloation having arisen, special mi^asures liad to be taken by 
increasing the Police and the Magistracy. Tile crime wave was a temporary phase. 
Steps taken had already produced satisfactory eSecti, and be hoped 1926 would show 
mnob better reeal4. He quoted tigures of officials dealt with for corruption, to show that 
the Ooveraiiient was alive to the evil. He justified tbo re-appointment of pensioned 
Magistrates as additional District Magistrates in criminal districts, on the score of experi¬ 
ence, so that Deputy Commissioners might devote mere time for tour with the objeot 
of checking crime. He said a further examination was being made into the proposal of 
withdrawing the notification dcclanng certain Wuntbanu Assooiatious as unlawlal. 

The Hon’ble Sir William KEITH, Finance Member, speaking last, placed before the 
House an abstract < f the revised financial estimatos, showing an inorease of abont seven 
lakhs in the closing balance, dne to the ruoeni remission in provincial contribution, and 
certain cbangi's nnoi-r revenue livarl, Hu saui out of the expected surplus this year more 
than two thirds were earmarked for capital expenditure, to be debited to rice control 
profits. Begarding Tbatliameda and Capitation Taxes, be announced that the next Gazette 
wonld contain a resolution regarding the coiistitation of the Committee to find snbeti- 
tntes. As regards the Government Estates Depariment, no now departure would be made. 
He passed over the criticisms regarding contril>atiott to Shan States and the Lee 
allowances, they being non-voted items. He also referred to the speeches of peripatetic 
speakers which, he said, caused disturbance and crime in villages and difficulty in collec¬ 
ting eapitation taxes. 

This finished the general discussion of the Budget and the Council adjourned till the 
IStb March to proceed with the demands tor grants. 

Voting on Budget Giants. 

Finance and Revenue Dept. Demand. 

The Council re-assembled on the 1S7H MARCH for Voting on Budget GMuts. 
The Finance Mehiber moved the first grant tor the Finance and Bevenne Departments. 
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There were sixteen motiona tor outa, nominal and anbatantial, the latter being either 
under the name of Home Balers or Nationaliata. Of the anbatantial cute, aome of whieh 
wore identical, three were moved, the first being under land Bevenoe (management 
of Government estates) and the aaoond under Navigation (embankment and drainage 
works). Both of these were lost, the first one b; 60 against it votes. The last cat under 
loans and Advances by Provincial Governments was being discussed when the Conncit 
adjonmed till next day. 

Iioan to Pott Trust. 

In moving this out of 8ixty>five lakhs, being the total amount of loan to the 
BangQon Port Trust, U, Ba Pe, Nationalist, complained against the disregard by the 
GoveRimeut of the Bormans’ interest in the mansgemeut of the port. 

The Finance Member pointed out that Bangoon being a malor port, the subject was 
central and the discussion of its administration was in order. Government would be 
profited by granting this loan, though the Port Trust proposed to raise it in open market. 

On the next day, I6TH MARCHt the adjonmed motion for a cut of sixty-five lakhs, 
being a loan to the Port Trust, was lost on division by a majority of live votes. The 
fulldemaM of Bs. for the Finance and Bevenne Departments was passed. 

Home and Political Dept. Demand. 

The Home Member then moved for the grant of Ks, fiOb,61,800 for the Home and 
Political Departments. 

U. Pu, Home Bnler, moved a cat of two lakhs under General Administration, 
General Establishment. He complained that shikkoing was still exacted by some officials, 
that there was bribery and corruption among officials, and that harsh treatment was 
meted out to the poor. 

The chief Seoretaiy quoted from a confidential circular to officials, to show that 
particular form of salutatiou was not demanded, and no specific instances of disobedience 
of the order had been brought forward. Government was determined, he said, to toot out 
the evil of corruption. 

The Home Member said he did not want to say anything after what tbc Chief 
tiooretary had read out from the circulars about * sbikko ‘ but he auded that it was a 
Burmese custom to * shikko' elders and seniors. He admitted the existence of bribery 
but not to the extent os made out by the mover, and the sweeping allegations against 
Magistrates were unfair. The out would involve a reduction in expenditure on police, 
and he asked how they could keep down crime. 

The motion was lost on division by a majority of eleven votes. 

Mr. J. E. Munsbi then moved a nominal cut under Law Officers. His object was to 
bring a vote of censure on Government for prosecuting U. Chit Ulaing on a charge of 
s^itiou. He contended that U. Obit Ulaiug’s criticism was within tbe{bounds of contitu- 
ttonal auitation. The issue before the Bouse was whether Government was jnstifled 
in abusing the power invested in them. 

Beplying to the issue the Home Member pointed ont that a negative answer would 
entail an assumption of abuse of power in the psst. He deprecated the attempt to mta.. 
the Council a second Court of appeal. What was a constitutional agitation was deoided 
by the highest tribunal of the land. The mover omitted to mention that the prinoipai 
point of Chit Hlaing’a speech was on the Capitation Tax, agitation against which had 
not subsided then. 

The motion, pressed to a division, was lost by 16 against 48 votes. 

U. Pn. (Home Buler) also moved a out of one lakh rupees, being the pay of tempeiaty 
additional district magistrates, uniter the bead Criminal Courts. The motion was under 
discussion when the Counoil adjourned till next day. Two other nominal cuts were with, 
drawn after dlsonssion, and several other outs were not moved. 

On the next day, the t7TH MARCHt the House was engaged on dlsoussionof the 
motion of V. Pu, Homo Buler, for a ont under Criminal Courts r^rding the appoint¬ 
ments of temporary additional District Magistrates, which was not disposed of the 
day before. It was pressed to a division and lost by a majority of ten votes. Seven 
Officials and Several Non-Officials took part in the discussion. 

A Non-Official who supported the motion generally urged that there was no necessity 
of these appointments and proper selection was not made. The trend of the speeches 
from the official benches was that the alarming increase of crime justified the appoint¬ 
ment of fourteen Additional Districts Mi^istrates in fourteen districts. On the score 
of experience most of these appointments were filled by retired officials, so that they 
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might teleaM Dapnty Oommiraionera to apond maoh more time in tonr, which ww 
necessary to check crime. 

The Cbiet iiecretary desoribea the special measnres which were taken to meet the 
special situation with regard to crime. The appointment of Additional Magistrates was one 
of those steps, and these Magistrates would function till the end of February next year. 

The Finauc I Member said that there were not sufficient members in the Burma 
CWil Service with the necessary qualiKcatiou to fill these appointmeuta 

Two nominal outs luiviug been withdrawn after discussion, Mr. J. K. Munsbi 
moved for a cut of Bs. lOO umler Jails and Convict Settlements. His object was to 
draw attention to the nnilesirability uf Indian political prisoners and detenues being 
brought over to Burma. The Chief Secretary informed the House that the Local 0o> 
vernment accepted the proposal uf the Bengal Qovernment as a matter of courtesy, and 
the Local Qavernincut had b un looking after their comforts. 

Tbo House then divided and the motion was carried by 88 against 36 votes. Ibis 
being the fitst defeat of Government in this session. Thu Council then adjourned. 

On the 181H MARCH, the House re-assembling, the remaining outs under the Home 
and Political Depattoicnts were either not moved or witlidrawu after discussion, the 
total demand was passed by the Council with one cut of Bs. lOO. 

Demand Under Forest. 

The FOUE8T MINIBTEB then movini fur agraut of Us. 2,26,.')8,100 for the Depart¬ 
ments nnder his o iargc. 

Mr. U, I'U, Leader of the Home Hole Party, moved for total refusal of the Forest 
Minister’s salary, He wanted the pay to be refused, both on constitutional ground and 
on the ground uf want of confidence, lie said the piopie of Burma had no faith in 
Dyarchy, and the action of the Ministers in supporting the Government, on matters such 
as the Thathameda Tax, against the wishes of the people showed that they weru mere 
puppets in the hands of the Governor, and danced to the tune played by the Finance and 
Homu Members and even the Becretaries. They bad lost the confidence of the people, and 
they should resign. Ho wunld welcome the taking back of the portfolios by the Governor. 
Hu wished to inform the Govurnment that, if they (the non-officials) were defeated by the 
block of votes which tbe Govutamcui had at their beck and call, tbey would seek some 
other constitutional methods to get the Ministers dismissed. 

Mr, U. Ba PE, Nationalist, supporting tbe motion, raised a oonstitntionsl issue. He 
said the advicu of the Ministers was uf no value unless backed by a majority of tbe 
ducted members. The Uiuisturs were in ohargo of the Transferrud Subjects. .Dnless 
they weru amenable to the wishes of a majority of the elected members, tbe transfer of thu 
subjects would be meauingless. Hu thought that, if the officials and tbe nominated non- 
officials took pan. in deciding this constitutional issue, the Bufuims would be a farce. 
According to tbe speaker, the Natiuualista were thu majority party in tbe Council, and 
the seieotiou of Ministers from any other party was uot cousistent with parliamentary 
practice. Besides, the Nationalists had lost confidence in tbo Government, after three 
years of co-npera .ion. Their motion of “ No Confidence ” in the Ministers bad been 
disallowed. They would oppose the Minister’s salaries so long as the Government’s 
attitude remained iinohangi^l. If tbe Ministers did not resign, in spite of the vote of 
tile majority of t ie elected members against their salaries that would show that they (the 
Ministere) weru noi responsible to the people, but to the Government, in the Transferred 
Subjects. He pointed out that the present Forest Minister represented tbe Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce in which only fourteen out ot 800 members wore British subjects. 
The selection of such a representative as Ministur did not obtain anywhere else. 

Mr. U. Tun WIN ou behalf of the Swarajists, supported the motion, as tta^ had 
no confidence in Dyarchy, wUch had been ductared unworkable by Mr, Chintamani and 
some other ex-Minlsters, 

Mr. DEQLANVILLK, Leader of the Independent Party, who opposed the motion, 
remarked tliat wiivn tli". Natl.uialists went to ibe pulls, they assured the country that they 
would work the Belorms during the life time of the Council, but when tbo Ministers were not 
appointed from the.r (lai ty, they began to ik-clarn the Buforms as hollow and unwortmble 
and joined haiuls with tliu wruckurs of the Council, the Swarajists and tbe Homo Balers. 

Mr. CAMPAGN.vC, Anglo-Indian, supported the motion, and remarked that the 
Government sliouh. appoint one as Minister who could acquaint the Governor with tbe 
wishes of the peop.o, Ue asked how the present Forest Minister, who voted with the 
Government at the ast Council, could do so. 
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Mr, llMftysiiA BAO (nominated) welcomed the appointment as a recognition ot tbo 
olaim oi m.inorities. He opposed the motion, as a protest against the treatment of the 
minorities by the Nationalists in the first Uonnoil. 

After Several uon-offloiais had spoken, the debate was adjonmed till next day. 

Next day, the J97H MARCH, the Conneil resumed the adjoDmed debate on the 
motion for the refusal of the Forest Minister's salary. 

U. Tbein MAUNO (Nationalist) said that the Governor had changed his policy and 
was trying to take away some of the powers given to thi-iu under the Beforms, In tW 
oounsotiott he referred to the retention of the post ot Development Commissioner, and 
the more important matter of the appointment of ministers who belonged to the ln<ie> 
pendent Party. The appointment strengthened the banils of the. bureaucracy and 
further people were being defrauded in this matter, and he did not wish bis party to 
he connected with it. 

Saw Po CHIT (Earan) said when the Ministers were appointed the country was 
shocked. In his opinion someone bad blundered, and that would lead Burma to dis¬ 
content, misery, disorder, and disaster. 

• Mr, Booth GBAVELY, Finance Secretary, assorted that the appointment of Ministers 
was made on constitutional lines. Parliamentary praetioe in England could not te 
followed here as the oircumstauces were different. Towards the close of the first Cunnci4 
the Nationalists not showing a genuine desire to co-operate and help the Government, 
it was right on tlie part of the Government to choose miuisteis from a party who were 
becoming more and more influential and showing genuine co-operation. He characterised 
the walk-out by the opposition during discussion on abolishing the Development Com¬ 
missioner's poet as tacit implication of lack of arguments. He said the officials were 
more consoientons in exetoisiug their voles than the Nationalists. 

U. Paw TON, Deputy President, explaining his party’s (Swarajists) position said 
that they oonld not join witii others in the issue of no confideuce iu Ministers. Their 
object was to replace Dyarchy by Uumo Buie, 

The FINANCE MEMBER said that, misfortune made strange bed fellows. The com¬ 
bination of the Swarajists, Home Balers and Nationalists reminded him of this saying. He 
said he could not understand the attitude ot the Nationalists, 

Answering the oritioism regarding the appointment of Ministers as being unconstitu¬ 
tional, be pointed out it was irrelevant, as under the constitution the Governor bad a 
free choice and Ministers neiil not be members ot the Council on the date of appointment. 
He also raised tbe question whether the Honse was in order in critising the Govervor’s 
action. Wbat tbe Nationalists wanted was that the Ministers should have been selected 
from their party, but iu asking for this they proposed to adopt the most unconstitutional 
action by refusing tbe Ministers’ salary, and wore going against their own people. They 
came here with a mandate to work the Reforms, and should seek re-election if they wanted 
to work. Otherwise tbe agreement of the Ministers with Government might have been doe to 
tber fuller knowleilge of affairs. It was absurd to suggest that the Ministers should resign, 
as they conld not have their own way in Reserved subjects such as tbe Thatbameda Tax, 

Tbe HOME MEMBER pointed ont at the last elcotion the largi.*8t number of votes were 
cast in favour of tbe Independents. This meant the people wanted men of Independent 
views to represent them and not to be bound liand and foot by rigid rules of party. That 
principle was adopted in the selection of Ministers, Even if the Nationalists were 
appointed Ministers they wonld have had to depend on official votes, as Swarajists and 
Home Bnlers would have remainded where they were. The mover said Ministers could 
do no good, and this was the reflection not only on the present but also on past Ministers, 
to whieb tbe mover U, Pn nodded assent. With bis short experience in office the Home 
Member oonld say that past Ministers did a lot of good to the country, and be admired them 
thongb be differed from them on several occasiunB, 

The motion was then pressed to division and lost by 61 against 40. The total 
demand for tbe Forest Minister’s departments was passed. 

Demand Under Education. 

Tbe Education Minister then moved a demand for grant for Rs. 2,42,86,700, and D. 
Pu, Home Ruler, again moved a similar motion refusing tbs Minister’s pay. This was 
pressed to a division practically withnut any spetebes and defeated, the voting being the 
same as before. The total demand was passed. 

There being no ofHoia) bnsiness next day, the Council was prorogued. 
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Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee 

The report of the tuiliau Taxation Km|uiry Committee is a portetitoas volume of 
447 pages apart from the volumes conuiuing the evirtenee. The mcmbi^rs were :— 

Sir Cbarles Todhuuter, K.O.S.I., I,0,S,, President. 

Sir Bijoy Cliancl Mahiab, l.O.M,, Maharajadbiraia Babailur of 

Butdwan. 

Sir Percy Tliompson, K.B.K. 0.1$. 

The' Hon’ble Sirdar Jogoiutra Singit. 

Dr. B. P. Paraujpyc. 

Dr, L. K. Hyder, M.L.A. 

Mr. B. liama Uau, I.O.S., Sucretaiy. 

The Committee were appointed in May I‘.t‘i4--(1) to e.vaininc the manner in which 
the burden of taxation is distributed at picseui lietweeu the iliSereut classes of the 
Itopulation : (2) to couHulcr whether tlie wbo> rcheme of taxation—Central, Provincial 

and Bocal—is equitable and in accordance with economic principles and, if not, in what 
respects it is detrotive ; (3) to report on the suitability of alternative sources of taxation. 

The Committro were further instructed to institute such enquiry into the economic 
condition of tlie people as they might consider necessary for tbe purpose and to report on 
the adequacy of the material already available and to make suggestions as to the best 
manner in wliioh it may be supplemented and tbe must suitable agency tor a wider 
economic enquiry. The Committee asscmbMl at the close of December 1!>24 and 
aildressed themselves in the tirsl instance to tiie question of incidence and the economic 
enquiry, putting in baud the collection of materials and the preparation of a questionnaire 
meanwhile. Tbe termer question was, as will U- seen later, transferred to the Boonomio 
Unqniry Committci! in January 1326 ami th<^ Committee issned tlieir qnestionnaire in 
tlie same month. They next took advantage of the annual meeting of tbe Indian 
Boonomio Association at Bonares, at which several of the questions referred to them 
were set down for discussion, to get into touch with the leading economists of the country. 
In .lanuary 1326 they piuccolcd on a tour to tlie bcadquarteTS of tbe Bocal Governments 
which lasted with slioi t intervals till the middle of June, They examined in all 288 
witnesses, of whom 66 were members of k-gisiativc bodies, 110 ofBoials, 36 economists, 
18 husiuesa men and 6'J icpresumatiVOS of associations and other non-ofBoial gentlemen. 
Tlie Beport was signed by sumo of tlic members on tbe 4th December 1926 and by the 
others on the 1 Ith of the same month. The Cioiamitiee exceeded tbe period of one year 
within which the Guverument of India liail rxpressoit a hope that they would be able to 
complete their work by a little more than a monrh. The delay was partly due to the 
fact that all the Imliaii members were engaged on othur Government enquiries at 
ditferent times, paitly to the iliaess of th* exi.wrt member from England, but mainly 
to the magnitude of iho task set boforu them. 

The recommendations were in the main nnauimuns but tbe Maharaja of Burdwan, 
Dr. Byder, Dr. Paninjpyo and Bardar Jogendra Bingh appended explanatory notes regard* 
lug their respective positions. 

Text of the Report 

The following are the moat important extracts from the Report 
of the Taxation Enquiry Committee, which was issued from Delhi by 
the end of February 1926;— 

The land ta.'t is one of the oldest of taxes and the principal basis of 
assessment in different countries are (l) capital value (2) unimproved or 
public value, ( 3 ) net produce, ( 4 ) annual and ( 5 ) the net inoome of the farmer. 
From a survey of the system of land taxntion in the more advanced countries 
4 S 
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of Earope> tbo British Colonies and Japaut the Committee deduce the 
following as the tendencies of modern development ;— 

(а) The flat rate of tax on annual or capital value is kept comparatively 
low« being for instance, only 10 pout of the annual value in Franco and 
Italy, and about b to 12 per cent ol the cadastral yield iu Hungary, (b) 
Income from propei-ty in laud are almost invariably subioot to income tax 
and death duties ou exactly the same tax footing as other incomes and 
property, (c) When an increasing sburo has been taken of tbe return from 
laud, it has generally been taken for local purposes. In Austria tbo land 
tax has become entirely a local tax and in Prussia it was levied wholly for 
local purposes from lb93 to 1323. In Italy the local sur'taxes on laud 
amount to 160 per cent of the land tax proper, while in England, the main 
tax on laud is tbe local rate. 

Defects of Indian Systems of Taxation. 

The defects of the present systems of land revenue assessment are 
summarised as follows :— 

(1) A want of definiteness, cither as regards the basis of assessment 
or as regards the rate. 

(2) As a scheme of taxation tbe land revenue is uot only not progressive, 
but actually tends in the opposite direction. At one end the largest landlords 
pay a comparatively small part of their suriilus, while at the other end of 
the soale comes tbe cultivator of tbe uneconomic holding in whoso cose the 
system of reducing the State's share from a share of the crop of tbe year 
to a cash average, coupled with tbe collection of land revenue at tbe harvest 
time, has led to extravagant expenditure by an improvident class in good 
years followed by indebtedness and transfer of lands to moneylenders iii 
tbe lean ones. A combination of oircumstancos has led to tbe creation of 
a very largo number of uneconomic holdings, the bolclors oi which pay laud 
revenue which would be iucousidorabio if cultivation was intensive or on 
a large scale, but rests as a heavy burden upon a small and impoverished 
holder. At tbe same time the pressure of the laud revenue is by no moans 
the whole or even the main cause of a state of atiairs of which low produc¬ 
tion, heavy indebtedness and excessive iragmeutatiun of holdings are the 
chief symptoms. Those must be attributed in tbo main to other causes 
such as increase in tbo population, ^laucity oi altornativo euiploymcnts, tbe 
law of inheritance, the attachment oi the people to the soil and their un¬ 
willingness or inability without assistance to form their estates into economic 
holdings. 

(3) The inequality pointed above os between landholders of differoui 
classes has been aggravated by the conspicuous absence in tbe Indian taxa¬ 
tion system of an income-tax ou ugriculiural incomes or a death duty, 
whioh serve in the more advauced Kuropoan countries and Japan to intro¬ 
duce au elemeut of progress in tbe tux on land. 

(4) The land revenue is inelastic and cannot b. relied upon, like other 
parts of tbe taxation system, to help the treusui^ in times of stress. Ou 
the other hand, its very fixity operates hardly on tboso who pay it, who 
become accustomed to a certain standard oi living during the currency of 
a settlement and are liable to bavo to change it when the seUlcmcut is 
revised. 

(б) The tendency which is conspicuous iu Western countries, namely, 
the allotment of this source oi rovenuo mainly for local purposes, hss noi 
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yet mode itself mauifosl to any appreciable extant in India. Tha land 
revenue is still levied almost solely for provincial purposes, and only a sm^l 
portion of the tax collected from the cultivator is actually used for rural 
development. Consequently the illiterate ryot is unable to rocoj^nise the 
benefits which ho derives from the direct tax he pays. This has undoubted* 
ly contributed to the unpopularity of the tax. 

Possible Substitutes. 

The Committee next discuss certain substitutes for the systems that 
have been proposed by various witneasass. These fall into three groups :— 

(1) The ledeinptioii of the land revenue either in part or in whole. (2) 
The substitution of an export produce tax for the land revenue, (3) The 
imposition of tax on capital value. 

The first two luolhoda are regarded as impracticable and economically 
unsound. The third is theoretically loss objectionable, but would involve 
changes of a more radical nature than are practicable nr necessary. 

'I'ho csaei tials of a now scheme of temporary settlements are that it 
should bo defiiv.te af regards Imth the Ixisis and tho pitch of assessment; that 
it should bo OH simple and cheap as possiblo; that it should so far as possible 
case or steady the burdon on tho smallest cultivator; and finally that it 
should in common with the rest of the system of taxation, involve some 
clement of progression in the case of the larger owners. 

These essentials should bo secured by providing that for the future the 
basis of the settlement should lie annual value, i.e., the gross produce loss 
oost of production, including tho value of tho labour actually expended by 
the former and us family on the holding and the return for enterprise. The 
functions of tho settlement oificer should Iks limited to the ascertainment of 
its value on a uniform basis. A uniform rate fixed fur a whole province 
should then be t-pplied to those valuations as they are made on districts fall* 
ing in for rosottlomeut. 

In tho case of controlled rents where the rent is fixed by the settlement 
otlicer or is limited by law or by custom having tho force of law, such rent 
should be taken to Iks the annual value. 

Where tho praotiee of levyin:; ‘ iiazaranas' exists, their annual equivalent 
spread over the term of tho louse should be added to the rout for tho pur* 
pose of determining tho annual value. 

The rate of assessment .should bo standanlised at a comparatively low 
figure, not exceeding 25 per cent of the annual value. 

The reduction in tho share bortio by the land revenue to the total taxa¬ 
tion should bo aoisompanied by an increase in the local rate ; and the maxim nit ^ 
for tho ordinal'} rates, if nut entirely abolished, should bo fixed at about 25 
per cent of the sum taken as land revonoo. 

Tho Committee point out that it is not possible to relieve tho poorest 
cultivator by an exemption, since, quite ai»vrt from the heavy loss of revenue, 
which would be involved, tho benefit resulting from attaching a privilege to 
particular pieces nf land on account of the circumstaiioos of their temporary 
holders would tend to be capitalised and dissipated at once- Tho relief of 
his dilBcultics is to bo found in a hotter system of rural economy generally. 
This can be ensured more effectively by enabling looiil authorities to spend 
more money on services that affect tho material well being of the poor 
agriculturists than by grant of exemption from land revenue. As regards 
the richer landholders, the Comiuittoo state that the obvious ways of 
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iotrodacing sn element of progression are through an income-tax on agricul- 
turtd incomesi or through something in the nature of a succession doty, or both. 

Tax from Non-Agricultural Land. 

The Committee lay stress on the fact that laud used for purpose other 
than agriculture forms a class of property which pays a vei-y small portion 
of its return to the State. The general results of the examination of the 
systems of taxation in force are ae follows:— 

(l) Where laud outside the limits of towns or villages which in assessed 
to land revenue on the basis of its crop value is diverted from use for 
cultivation it should be liable to resettlement on the basis of its aiiiiual value 
for other purposes. (2) House-sites in villages should continue free of 
assessment, but all future grants should be made subject to tho levy of 
ground-rent, if and when the village becomes a town. (8) In the case of 
town lands that have been permitted to be occupied free of provincial 
taxation or at a nominal rent, it is impracticable at present to impose 
anything in the shape of a provincial tax. (4) In the case of town lands 
shut pay agricultui-al assessment, there is no reason why the assessment 
should not ^ based on annual vuluo, provided due notice is.given. (5) In 
the case of lands still under Government control, tho procedure laid down 
in the orders relating to ground rents is satisfactory. (6) The practice of 
making over to municipalities a substantial fraction of the receipts from 
town lauds should be generally adopted, but iho management of the lands 
should be left in the hands of tho tevenoo authorities. (7) As regards 
the taxation of un-earned incremont, the Committee state that—(a) it would 
be both impracticable and unfair to impose a tax on increments in land values 
that have already accrued, but (b) it is not impracticable to tax future 
increments especially in large towns which can afford to employ competent 
staffs, if an account is maintained of improvements effected after a fixed 
date with a view to deduction of their value on tho occasion on which the 
duty is levied. 

The following is a summary of their recommendations on the whole 
question: 

Question of Irrigation 

(l) It seems to be clear, especially in view of the recent developments of 
the land revenue systems, that however possible the charge for water should 
be separated from the obarge for the laud. (2) The minimum charge, except 
in the case of protective works, or whore a special concession is given to 
a particular area or class of cultivators, should be the cost of supplying 
water, that is to say, the cost of maintenance of the irrigation work plus 
interest on capital cost. (3) Tho maximum should be a figure so fixed as 
to take for the Government the whole of the increase in the return from 
the land except such portion as will be just sufficient to induce the cultivator 
to take the water. (4) The normal should bo a moderate share of the value 
of the water to the cultivator. (5) This value will vary with prices, with 
the demand for the water with the reliability of the source of supply and 
with the quality of the water in so far as, for instance, it carries silt but 
■hould not bear any relation to the cost of tho supply, once the figure of 
the cost is covered. (6) The rate should be fixed per acre other unit of area 
and should take aooount of the value as so determined and of the quantity 
used as estimated with reference to a schedule of proportional requirements 
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of different crops in the locality. (7) The rates should be as few as 
possible and they should be examined with a view to increase or decrease 
periodically not less than once in ten years. ( 8 ) Where the demand is not 
constant, and the ryots agree to pay for water whether they require it or 
not, a reduced payment for a term of years may be accepted. (9) Where a 
guarantee of supply is newly given, it is legitimate to take a reasonable 
share of the addition made to the capital or annual value of the land by 
such guarantee. This should be a charge on the owner and over and above 
charge on the occupier fur the use of the water. In the case of a controlled 
rent there should be provision for recovery from tenants as under the Agra 
Tenancy Act. 

Methods of Taxing Tobacco. 

The absence of any internal taxation on tobacco is a feature which dis¬ 
tinguishes the fiscal system of British India from that of almost every other 
civilized country in the world. As a conventional luxury tobacco is uni¬ 
versally recognised as a suitable object for taxation. ’ Its use is widespread 
in India, possibly even more so than in nmny of the countries which tax it. 
and it is actually subject to taxation. A tax on toliacoo is levied in French 
and Portugese India, in 72 Indian States and in the city of Bombay. 

There are four possible methods by which a general tax on tobacco could 
be levied in India:— 

( 1 ) A Qovernment monopoly. (2) An acreage duty. (3) An excise 
system. (4) A system of Uconaes. 

In the opinion of the Coniinittee a Government monopoly would bo too 
vast an enterprise to bo undertaken, while the imposition of a uniform 
acreage duty presents considerable administrative difficulties owing to the 
facts that the cultivation of tobacco is exceedingly scattered and that there 
are great variations in the yield of tobacco from a given area. Moreover 
snob a levy might be regarded as a breach of the land revenue settlement 
an I excite l osentment though the tax would in most oases be passed on to 
the consumer. The system of excise has been repeatedly considered and 
rejected, mainly because tbei'c was no organised industi'y to which it could 
be applied, but the position would appear to have altered in some respects, 
since, recently, owing to the increases in the tariff, a considerable local 
industry has grown up and the local manufacture of cigarettes is now 
estimated t<i amount to about 4,600 inillion per annum. The Committee 
recommend that an excise duty should bo levied on cigars, cigarettes and 
pipe tobacco made in factories that employ power. In the case of the 
small factories where cigars and cigarettes are manufactured by hand, 
regular excise would be ivdininistrativoly difficult, but it is suggested that in 
any legislation imposing a tobacco duty, power should be taken to levy a 
fixed foe based on the presumed output of suce places. 

As regards the raxation of tobacco that is not made up after the 
European fashion, the Committee oousider that the only feasible method is 
to institute and gradually develop a system of licensing. The following 
stages arc indicated :r~ 

( 1 ) The first stop should be to impose a simple license tax with a 
fixed fee on all retailed vendors of tabacco, power being taken to forbid such 
sale by any person not holding a license. ( 2 ) The next stage would be 
something akin to tbo system of French India, that is to say, a system of sale 
of monopolies oi vend by auction. (3) The Cochin system, which divides 
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lioensees into wholesale and retail and oompels the retail lioensee to buy 
from the wholesale licensee> carries control a stage farther. (4) The faU 
system! which would be on the lines of that in force in Patiala, would involve 
the demarcation of shop areas and the scale of the monopoly of retail vend 
within such areas. It would be necessary at this stage to provide a limit of 
private possession and to enact that cultivators should only sell to the licensed 
monopolist, wholesale or retail or to a person licensed to trade in tobacco. 

Excise Proposals. 

Their principal proposals as regards excise are for the most part of a 
technical nature and are summarised as follows:— 

(1) In the case of country spirit, that a system of supply through a 
managed monopoly, such as that of contract supply, should be extended 
wherever possible, that the rates of duty should be raised in Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam, that where it is proposed to depart from the auction system of 
disposal of licenses, the sliding scale system appears to be satisfactory, if 
supported by a sufficiently large and efficient preventive staff and that the 
rationing system to be saooessfal requires an efficient preventive staff, 
absence of easy facilities for illicit disrillation and a certain amount of effec¬ 
tive public opinion in its support. (2) In the case of foreign liquors, that in 
lieu of vend fees being imposed in the shape of additions to the tariff rate, 
as is now being done in certain provinces, a definite increase should be made 
in the tariff itself. (3) In the case of country-made foreign liquors, that the 
tariff rate of duty should be levied and that to avoid farther difficulties in 
this connection, arrangements should be made as part of the division of the 
proceeds of taxation, to credit the duty on imported liquor and oonntry-made 
‘foreign’ liquor to the same head. (4) In the case of country fermented 
liquors, that the tree-tax system should be extended wherever possible, but 
only under rigid and systematic control, and that experiments should be 
expedited in the direction of bringing the brewing of country beers under 
control. The fact that every increase in the rate of duty on spirits increase 
the resort to alternative intoxicants makes the control the more urgently 
neoossai’y. (C) In the case of hemp drugs, that a system of contract supply 
or managed monopoly should be iutr^uoed where it does not exist, that 
enquiries should be made as to the proportion of the intoxicating principle 
in the bhang consumed and that experiments should be made in making up 
ganja in a more uniform and consistent form. (6) In the case of opium, t-ha t 
the cultivation should be restricted, the stock should be reduced, iiie duty 
made uniform, the auction system abandoned and experiments made in 
making up the drug into pills of a fixed size. (7) Finally, that a special 
enquiry should bo instituted into the results of prohibition of ganja and 
partial prohibition of opium in Burma, and a special force employed to deal 
with the inter-provincial smuggler. 

Taxes on Incomes. 

The Committee regard the introduction of progressive direct taxation 
through a modern income tax during the last decade as one of the most 
important changes in modern times in the Indian taxation system, and con¬ 
sider it advisable that, for the next few years at any rate, attention should 
be concentrated in the task of organising a very efficient machinery for the 
assessment and collection of the tax in preference to the making of any 
further large change. 
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Subjeob to this proviso, thoy compare the systems in force in England 
and in India, and find that, while the exemption limit is comparatively 
speaking much higher in India, there is the less need for giving family 
allowances, or in other words, for enhancing the taxation on the bachelor, 
for the reason that the practice of marriage is almost universal. Accordingly 
they recommend that the higher exemption be set against the absence of the 
allowances. Nor do thoy find that a suifioieut case is made out for the 
differentiation of earned and unearned income in view of the absence of 
any large class of rentiers in India and of the fact that, so far as there is 
such a chiss, the greater {lart of its investments is in land, the income from 
which escapes taxation altogether. 

In respect of the system of' griiduatioii, for the reasons above given, 
they do not recommend any change. As regards the actual rates, thoy 
find on comparison with England, Austria, France and Japan that the 
Indian rates are comparable with these in the other countries in the case 
of the smallest and the largest incomes, but that thoy are decidedly low by 
comparison in the case of incomes from £1,000 to £15,000. Accordingly 
thoy rocomm<)nd a modification of tho soalo between Ks. 10,000 and 
K«. 26,000 as follows :— 

Rs. Pies. 

10,000 to 16,000 ••• ••• 9 

16,1. 00 to 20,000 ... ... ... 12 

20,000 to 25,000 .. ... ... 16 

Above 26,000 ... ... ... 18 

'rhoy fuitber rocommeiKl that the limit for supor-tnx be roduood to 
Bs. 30,000 and i new rate of Sn|>cr-tax of 6 pies on the first 20,000 or 
part thereof in excess of that sum lie introiluced. 

A rocommondalioii of a more technical nature is the amendment to 
article 42 (1) of the Incoino-tax Act dealing with the income of uoirresidents 
on tho lines 01 tho llnglisb law, and tho adoption of tho J'Jnglish practice 
in respect oi retunds to non-rcsidonts. They also urge that u'here tho 
judgnionts given by the courts on important <xiiostioiis differ, stops should 
be taken to provide fur append to the Privy Council, and they deal at 
length with pioiKisals for coinliating the evasion of tho tax by the creation 
of bogus companies and other similar practices. 

A more important sot of rocuinmoiidations relates to super-tax 011 
companies, which they declare to bo in ossoiico a corporation profits tax. 
They rocommoiid that it should bo definitely called by that name, that tho 
exemption oi the first Rs. 60,000 should bn abolished and that tho practice 
of charging supertax on those parts of the profits of holding companies 
that represents dividends of subsidiary companies should Ijo put a stop to. 

Income-tux on Agricultural incomes. 

Tho Committoo discuss tho question of the levy of an income-tax 011 
agricultural incomes from four (loitits of view ; — 

(1) Tho point of view of history, us illustrating tho reasons underlying 
the exomptioi; (2) tho point of view of tho equitable distribution of the 
burden; (3) the point of view oi the yield likely to bo realised and 
( 4 ) the iioiuc of view of tho administrative considerations involved in the 
levy of such a tax. 

The Committee dismiss tho fifth aspect of the question, the political 
aspect which might overshadow in importance all those that have been 
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mentioDdd above> as hardly one upon which it falls to the Committee to 
pronounce. 

When the income-tax was first imposed in 1860, for fire years, agricul¬ 
tural incomes were clearly included under it. In 1869-70, when the certifi¬ 
cate tax was converted into a general income-tax, agricultural incomes were 
again brought under taxation. The tax continued up to 1873-74, when 
the income tax on all incomes was abolished. When in 1878 additional 
taxation became necessary for financing the Finance Insurance Fund, the 
Government introduced simultaneously a license tax on the non-agricul¬ 
turists and a special cess on land for famine purposes. It was dearly 
explained at the time that the increased cess on land was to be regarded 
as the equivalent of the license tax on the non-agriculturist When in 1886 
there was introduced the Licence Tax Amendment Bill which dtimatdy be¬ 
came the Income Tax Act, the famine cesses were stQl in force and the 
consequent exemption of the agriculturist from the license or income-tax 
continued. The famine cesses, however, were abolished in all the provinces 
except Bengal in 1905, and in Bengal the cess was in 1914 converted into an 
item of local taxation. Thus there is no historical justification at present for 
the continued exemption of incomes derived irom agriculture, nor are there 
any theoretical reasons to justify it. 

There are, however, administrative and political objections to the 
removal of the exemption at the present time. Under the present condi¬ 
tions, the Committee state, the abolition of an exemption which has been in 
existence for so many years is inopportune and undesirable. They recom¬ 
mend, however, that incomes from agriculture should be taken into account 
for the purpose of determining the rate at which the tax on the other incomes 
of the same person should be assessed, if this measure should prove adminis¬ 
tratively feasible and practically worth while. 

Taxes on Entertainments Etc. 

Discussing taxes on entertainments, on betting, on advertisements and on 
railway tickets of the higher classes and the duties levied under the Stamp 
Act, the Committee consider that the existing entertainment taxes are 
appropriate and may be extended but that the power to levy the tax and 
the administration of it should be retained in the hands of the 
Governments, a share of the proceeds being made oxer to the local bodies 
concenied, that betting is recognised in many countries as a suitable object 
for taxation and that the form of the taxes levied in India is not objection¬ 
able. They also recommend that municipal bodies should be given discre¬ 
tionary power to levy taxes on advertisements, but condemn the proposal to 
levy a tax on railway tickets. 

Referring to Stamp Duty, the Committee state that the Indian Stamp 
Law fulfils its purpose satisfactorily and that no drastic changes are neces¬ 
sary. As regards the specific duties levied on various classes of documents, 
the following are their principal conclusions : — 

(l) The duty on bills of exchange and bonds is comparatively verv 
high in India. (2) The duty on documents of indebtedness, such as bonds, 
and mortgage deeds, should be reduced as soon as circumstances permit. 
(3) In the case of companies an “ ad valorem ” stamp duty on the nominal 
share capital at the rate of 8 annas per Rs. lOO might bo levied and the du^ 
oil the articles of association and memoranda of association might be reduced 
to Rs. 10. (4) The penalties now levied in India are unduly severe and it is 
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recommended that for the existing maximum penalty on unstamped or insnffl-* 
oiently stamped dooumentsi there should be substituted a penalty of twice 
the deficient duty plus a sum of Eis. S. (5) From the point of view of the 
administration of the stamp law> uniform legislation and uniform rates of 
stamp duty throughout India are desirable. 

In oases in which the purchase and sale of stocks and shares are effected 
stock and produce exchanges through broker on the stock exchange, two 
documents ordinarily comes into being:— 

(1) a contract note, which is an intimation sent by the broker of the 
purchase or sale, and (2) a conveyance or transfer of stock or security. 

In the stock exchanges in India no distinction exists between a broker 
and a dealer or a .iobber os in England, and the note sent by the broker to 
his client escapes duty, especially as che issue of a contract note is not com¬ 
pulsory. It is therefore recommended that the issue of a contract note should 
be made compulsory both whore tho broker acts in that capacity and where 
he sells stock on his own account. 

To present evasion of duty on transfers the Committee hope that it 
may be possible under tho rule to be introduced under the Bombay Secu¬ 
rities Contracts Control Bill to secure recognition of the English principle 
that a blank transfer is bad delivery and Cur her to secure the oo-operation 
of the stock exchange authorities in measures designed to secure the regular 
payment of stamp duties. Failing action on these lines, they recommend 
an increase in the duty oti the contract note. 

In the case of the produce exchange they consider that the taxation 
of future is not only practically impossible, but that on other grounds it 
would be undesirable to recognise these gambling transactions and to 
attempt to secure revenue from them. It may be possible hereafter to 
secure a revenue from contract notes on the lines indicated in case of the 
stock exchanges. 

Revenue-Yielding Fees. 

Tho roost important fees from tho point of view of the revenue are 
those levied under the Indian Court Fees Act and the Indian Registration 
Act; but fees are also levied under various other Acts, such as the Motor 
Vehicles Act, the Indian Petroleum Act, the Explosives Act, and the Indian 
Companies Act. 

The principal conclusions of the Committee are as follows :— 

Fees for the registration of vehicles should not be more than sufficient 
to cover the expenses of examining and registering the vehiolea and testing 
the drivers. 

The fees for possession of fire-arms might be increased in the case of 
weapons licensed for purposes of sport and display and in that of numerous 
weapons possessed by tho same person. 

A cautious experiment might be mode in selected local areas in the 
imposition of a fee for the registration of marriages, provided it is made 
clear that the purpose of tho registration is merely to afford superior 
pi'obative value of the fact of marriage. 

The foes charged for the registration of companies might be reduced if a 
stamp duty on tho normal share capital is levied as recommended. 

Recent increases in the fees W tho registration of documents do not 
represent an increase in the element of taxation. 

The foes for mutation of names in the revenue registers might with 
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advantage be made more aniform. 'Ad volorem’ fees would not be appro* 
priate in this oase. 

Under Court'lees the Committee discues the question whether any charge 
ior services rendered by courts of law is legitimate and come to the conclusion 
that the extreme theory that the litigant should contribute nothing towards 
the expenses of litigation has nothing to support it. They state that while 
the pitching of the scale of fees so as to produce a revenue just sufficient to 
cover all the costs of administration of civil justice is an ideal to be aimed at. 
financial considerations may justify the State charging something more, 
provided that the fees charged do not cause substantial hardship to any class. 
They emphasise the importance of determining the actual cost of the adminis* 
tration of justice and the amount of the fees levied in conueotioii with litigation. 

The more important of their recommendations as regards the adminis¬ 
tration and rate of fees are summarised below :— 

(l) The fees levied in connection with the copyist and process services 
should just pay for them. (2) The system under which the fees are fixed 
on a graduated and progressive scale with reference to the value of the 
subject matter litigated is saitablo, but effect might be given to the principle 
of measuring court fees by the cost of the service rendered to the extent 
of taking the fee in two instalments, the first being payable at the institution 
of the suit and the second on or immediately after the settlement of issues. 
fS) The Court Fees Act and the schedules thereto need thorough revision 
by an expert committee. (4) In the matter of court foes uniformity is 
desirable not only as regards general principles, procedure and methods of 
realisation but also as regards rates. (6) In particular it is desirable that 
steps should be taken to render the fees on the Original Sides of the 
Chartered High Courts so far as possible uniform with one another and not 
less than those in courts in the mofussil. (6) The fees payable on applications 
to revenue and other officers should bo examined and abolished except possibly 
in the case of those which invoke enquiries of a judicial nature. (7) An 
audit of receipts is desirable. 

Probate Duties. 

Discussing probate duties, the Committee state that duties on inberitanoe 
are levied in most countries and constitute a large part of the revenue. They 
are not quite unknown in India and their introduction has been considered 
on sevend oooasions by the Government. The principal reasons which have 
influenced the Government in the past to refrain from introducing a general 
inheritance tax in India are— 

(a) that the duties would fall with undue severity upon the landholding 
classes; (b) that there would be great difficulty in valuation of chattels; 
(c) that the habit of investment was in its infancy ; (d) that there were no 
reliable figures of trading ineomes with reference to which the capital value 
of business concerns could be determined ; and (e) that the law of the 
Mitakshara joint family introduced complication which could not be surmounted. 

The first objection has lost much of its force by reason of the enormous 
increase in the value of land, accompanied in the ryotwari tracts by a 
progressive moderation in the land revenue assessment, and of the increase 
in &e proportion of taxation borne by the industrial classes. The valuation 
of cbattels is difficult in every country and is not a sufficient ground for not 
levying the tax. The habit of investment is growing rapidly as is indicated 
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by the capital of new ioint stock companies, the deposits in the post office 
savings bank and the large number of life assurance policies. The reform 
of the income-tax machinery has to a large extent removed the fourth 
objection, while the difficulties presented by the Mitakshara law are, in 
the opinion of the Committee, not insuperable. 

Duties on inheritances are commonly levied in two forms, namely, a 
transfer or mutation duty, of which the English estate duty is a typical ins¬ 
tance and an acquisition or succession duty varying with the size of the 
shares received by the beneficiaries and with the nature of the relationship 
to the deceased. The latter is unsuitable to India owing to the complications 
of the law of inheritanco, both among Hindus and Muhammadans : but a 
duty on the lines of the Knglish estate duty is more practicable. For the 
satisfactory administration of such a duty, however, it would be necessary 
to recognise a representative of the deceased on whom the responsibility 
for the payment of the duty can lie fixed. This is already required in 
certain cases, but tho law is limited to particular communities, and in its 
application to them it is most inequitablo. In other cases, it would be to 
the advantage of the parties. 

The Committee recommend tho modification of the existing probate 
law and its extension to all communities, and suggest the means by which 
this proposal can lie given effect to. The scale of duties proposed by the 


Committee is as follows :— 

Rs. Per cent. 

First 5,000 Nil 

Next 5.000 I 

,, 10,000 t 

I, 30.000 li 

.1 50,000 2 

,, 1,00000 2^ 

,00,000 3 

,, 5,00,000 4 

„ 10.00,000 5 

Amount in excess of 20,00,000 6 


The Committee also recommend that legislation dealing with the question 
should be undertaken by tho Central Legislature. 

Distribution of Burden of Taxation. 

On the subject of tho distribution of the burden of taxation, the 
Committee acting, on such general considerations regarding incomes and 
Standards of living of typical class of the population as a prudent Finance 
Minister would examine in framing or revising a scheme of taxation, select 
certain typical classes of the population, and their oonolusions as to the 
ineidenoe of taxation on them are as follows :— 

(a) The urban labourer—The burden on this class has increased during 
recent years. It will, to some extent, be reduced by the abolition of the 
cotton excise duty. It is not desirable to reduce the salt duty or the excise 
en intoxicants, and a decrease in the customs duties and in the municipal 
taxes on cor.suroption is indicated as the more satisfactory coarse, (b) The 
landless agricultural labourer.—Tho burden on this class is very low. It 
would be bonefittod by the abolition of the excise duty on cotton goods and 
by a reduction in customs duty on goods consumed by all classes, (c) The 
small landholder.—The difficulties of this class are not primarily the result 
of taxation. In order to afford it relief, it has been suggested that the land 
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revenue should be standardised at the flat rate not exceeding 26 per cent 
of the annual value, (d) The peasant proprietor.—The burden of this 
claM is comparatively light. The only recommendations made that are 
likely to affect it are the extension of the probate duties and the raising 
of the rate of local oases, (e) The large landholder.— Except in individual 
cases, the burden of this class is comparatively light. The i) 08 sible means 
of increasing its contribution are ly the impobitiou of an income tax on 
agricultural incomes ot the extension of the probate duties, (f) The village 
trader,—This class escapes certain taxes iutondod to affect it and should 
be brought within the scope of further taxation by a more general extension 
and a more efficient administration of taxes of the nature of the circums¬ 
tances and property-tax and the profession tax. (g) Tho small trader in 
towns.— The contribution of this class is more than that of tho previous 
one owing to municipal taxation, which may well be raised, (b) The larger 
trader.—This class escapes with a comparatively light burden, but would 
be affected by the extension of the probate duties, tho steepening of the 
graduation of the income-tax and tho increase in local taxation, (i) The 
big merchants.—Though this class bears a largo portion of the tax roveuue 
its buideu is not as heavy as that of similar classes in other countries, ft 
would be increased by the extension of the probate duties, by the abolition 
of the exemption limit in the ease of companies, (j) I'ho profession classes— 
lower grades.—This class has suifered under recent development, but its 
tax burden is comparatively small, (k) Tbr higher professional classes.— 
The positiou of this class is similar to that of tho largest merchants. 

Table of I’roforeuoo for future Taxation 

Confining tbemsolvce to an examination of the tendencies that have 
operated to produce tho present Imtanco of taxes, of those that are now in 
operation, and of those that in their opinion it is desirable to encourage 
hereafter, the Committee suiumaiisos their recomincndations in a table of 
preference to bo given, on tho one band in the selection of existing taxes 
for abolition or reduotion, on the other in the selection of those by which 
they should be replaced. 

The table of past developments is of special interest. 

Percentage to Total Tax Kevenue. 

Tax bead. 


(l) 


(» 

»i 93 ' 94 . 

( 3 ) 

1903-04 

U) 

> 9 I 3 -I 4 * 

( 5 ) 

1923--24 

(0) 

Land Revenue 

• 

53’»5 

4 ‘>' 7 * 

4C7b 

3542 

20‘-,5 

Customs 

s 

2*98 

3 27 

9 21 

12 96 

- 4‘30 

Excises 

. 

25 07 

26 51 

2497 

22'92 

21(17 

lDCome>Tax 

• 

• •32 

3 39 

2’92 

3’52 

12 30 

Transactions and fees 

1 

> 

1 

9-47 

959 

9*39 

f 10 89 

9*03 

Probate duties 

1 

14-08 

•23 

Local Taxation (and 
Capitation tax etc... 

8 01 

10-33 

1075 

11.70 


It will be observed that a change almost amounting to a revolution has 
already taken place in the proportions borne by the different taxes to tho 
total revenue. The land revenue, which was the mainstay of the Govern¬ 
ment forty years ago and contributed 63'46 per cent of the whole receipts, 
now contributes only 20'76 per cent, wbUe customs has advanced from less 
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than 3 per cent to over 24 per oent and the income-tax from r32 per cent 
to 12'30 per cent. The Committee consider that these tendencies in the past 
have been in the right direction. 

As regards tendencies that are now in operation the Committee note— 

(a) that a policy of real prohibition would involve a loss of revenue 
exceeding the return from any new proposals that can be put forward, 
(b) that the pledge given in relation to the cotton excise involves provision 
for its replacement, (c) that it is impossible to forecast the further effects 
of the policy of discriminating protection or of high customs duties for 
revenue purposes, and (d) that an increase in the import duties on imported 
liquors is desirable on special grounds. 

Subject to these considerations, the Committee suggest the following 
order of priority in the case of Imperial and Provincial taxes, local taxation 
being left out of account as consisting more directly of payments for services 
rendered: — 

(a) Keduetioii in the customs duties on conventional necessities, espe¬ 
cially on sugar with a view to afiording relief to the poorest classes, (b) The 
removal of the export duty on hides. ( 0 ) In the ease of non-judicial stamps, 
a revision of the schedule in the direction of reduction, espooiaJly in relation 
to documents such as bonds and agreements, (d) Standardisation of the 
laud revenue whieli will ultimately result in a further reduction of the pro¬ 
portion borne by the land revenue to the total taxation, (e) Reduction of 
Court fees, especially by the collection of the Court-fees on suits in two 
instalments and by the cessation of the practice of making a profit out of 
the fees for copying and for service of processes. 

(a) Proper collection of duties on stook exohaugo transactions, (b) 
Conversion of the super-tux on oompauies into a corporation profits tax and 
the abolition of the exemption of limit, (c) Regarding of the income-tax 
and iuti'oduotiou of a super-tax on incomes from Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 50,000. 
{d) Enhanoomont in the rate of dul^ on oountry-made 'foreign' liquors up to 
the tariff rate and an iiioreaso in the excise duty on counti^ spirits in 
Bihar and Orissa and Assam. ( 0 ) Increase in the license fees for fire-arms, 
(f) Taxation of patent medicines, (g) A general extension of probate duties, 
{b) Extension of the tax on ontortaiiimouts and betting. 

Distribution of Proceeds of Taxation. 

On the question of the allocation of taxes between Imperial, Provincial 
and looal Governments, the Committee opine as follows:— 

(i) Imposition of taxation on tobacco by means of an excise on looal 
manufactures or an increase in the import duty on unmanufactured tobacco, 
coupled with a system of licensing of sales of country tobacco, (j) Export 
duties on lao-oil seeds, bone and other manures, (k) Au excise duty on 
ssrated waters, (l) The imposition of income-tax on agricultural inoomos 
is put in the last pbvea for I'easous which are explained. 

(1) Certain taxes are essentially Imperial, namely, import duties; revenue 
excises; and revenue derived from the export of opium. 

The revenue from non-judicial stamps is much more appropriate to the 
Imperial than t<) the Provinoial head. It is desirable that the duty on 
country-made “foreign” liquors should be levied at the tariff rate and be 
credit^ to the same head as the import duty. The increasing restrictions 
that are being imposed upon excise opium suggest that it is desirable that this 
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item of revenue also should be credited to the Imperial Goyemment> which 
undertakes responsibility for the restrictions. 

(2) Certain taxes are essentially Provincial, namely land revenue and 
receipts from irrigation ; taxes on transactions, other than those levied under 
the Stamp Act; fees including court'fees and revenue from the licensing of 
sale of tobacco. (3) The following taxes afford possible balancing factors ; 
income-tax, export duties, restrictive excises other than on opium and 
probate duties. 

The absence of an income-tax on agricultural incomes and the large 
proportion of the total revenue that is derived from the land make a division 
of the income-tax unavailable if the division is to be fair to industrial and 
agricultural provinoes alike. Tf equilibrium can bo secured by this means 
alone, it is undesirable to use the other balancing factors; in other words, 
it is desirable that the export duties should bo entirely imperial and the 
restrictive excises other than that on opium, and the probate duty eutiroly 
Provincial. 

The Committee then proceed to consider various methods of dividing 
the income-tax between the Government of India and the Provinoes. After 
discussing several alternatives they como to the conclusion that the income- 
tax must oontiimo to be levied by the Government of India, but that a 
definite proportion of the yield should be allocated to the various provinces 
on principles to be determined. The problem of division of these linos is 
not dissimilar in its main aspects from that involved in devising means for 
the avoidance of double income-tax as between two sovereign States. In this 
latter regard a Committee of 4 prominent European and American economists, 
after attempting to ascertain, as regards each category of wealth, whether 
the economic allegiance lay in a preponderating dogreo in the country of 
origin or in the country of domicile, ultimately came to the conclusion that 
“ the reciprocal exemption of non-residents is the roost desirable practical 
method of avoiding the evils of double taxation.” Tbe Committee suggest 
the following method as giving as much recognition to the principles laid 
down by the economists as is possible in the conditions obtaining in India. 

There should be made over to the provinces tbe proceeds of a basic rate 
on personal incomes graduated proportionately to the general rate. Tbe 
basis of the calculation would be the personal returns submitted under the 
Indian Income-tax Act, which provides for a statement of tbe income derived 
by the assosseo from all sources, including dividends from companies wherever 
situated. Under this scheme tbe whole of the collections on incomes that 
do not appertain to residjnts in particular provinces, such as the tax on 
undistributed dividends of companies or on incomes of persons resident 
abroad or resident in places outside the boundaries of the province to which 
the allotment was mitde, and tbe whole of tbe supor-tax would go to tbe 
Government of India. In addition to a share of the income-tax, the Com¬ 
mittee recommend thar in order to give a partial recognition to the principle 
or origin, a small portion of the receipts from the corporation profits tax 
.«houl<i< following the example of Germany, bo distributed among the 
Provinces. It seems to l>e practicable to secure equilibrium by those means, 
without making any other changes except as above indicated. 

In conclusion the Committee point out that it is not within the scope 
of their functions to suggest a detailed revision of the settlement between 
the Government of India and the Provinces, and they therefore leave the 
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application of the principles suggested by them to some other body, and add 
that, while Devolution Rule 16 appears to have failed in its olgect, it does 
not appear practicable to revise it except as part of the general revision. 

As regards the distribution of revenue between the Provincial Gtevern* 
meats and the local authorities the Committee have in the course of their 
detailed examination of the individual taxes made various recommendations 
that the resources of local bodies should be increased— 

(a) by conversion of the Thathameda and Capitation tax and the Chowki- 
dari into sources of local revenue ; (b) by standardising the land revenue 
BO as to give greater scope for local taxation of land, and by the imposition 
of special assessments; (c) by transfer to local bodies of a share of the 
collections of Liocal Governments from ground-rents in town and by increas¬ 
ing the rates on non-agricultural land; (d) by giving municipalities the 
power to tax advertisements; (e) extending the imposition of taxes on 
entertainments and boitingi and giving local bodies a substantial share 
of the proceeds; (f) by extending and improving the administration of the 
taxes on circumstances and property and tho profession-tax; (g) by 
reducing the inipoi-t duty on motor oars and enabling Local Governments to 
levy a provincial tax for distribution in lieu of tolls; (h) by gmnt of 
power to levy a fee for the registration of marriages in selected areas. 

They point out, however, that when all those allotments aro made, 
the resources of local authorities will still require to be supplemented by 
subsidies. The manner in which those should bo distributed is rather an 
administrative question than one falling within the scope of tho Committee's 
enquiry. They recommend, however, the following general principles for 
adoption;— 

(a) SulMidies should ordinarily be restricted to services that are of 
national importance, (b) They should be gniiitod on a system which will 
enable the rroviiicial Government effectively to enforce efficiency, (c) They 
should be granted on some uniform and easily comprehensible plan so 
worked out in advance that the local body can arrange its programme of 
expenditure in good time and provide for a due adjustment between that, 
its expected receipts and its scheme of taxation. 

As regards the application of the oaiions of taxation to the land revenue 
the Committee consider that tho canon of certainty is satisfied, but that 
convenience has in some respects boon sacrificed to oeitointy. They also 
point out that the inolastioity of system arising from the fact that settlemeuts 
are hasted on average of prices and out-turns drives a large number of 
people to the inoney-leiidor during bod season; Other souroes of inoou- 
venienoe are the long period of tho settlements and tho meticulous and 
lengthy inquiries which tho process of settlement involves. In the matter of 
economy they find that, if the collection of tho revenue were only matter in 
issue, much cheaper means could be devised, and r.bat the justification of 
the high cost of the establishments must be sought in tho advantages derived 
from tho record of rights, the avoidaiioo of disputes and in other directions 
that do not fall within the scope of their inquiry. As regards the canon of 
ability, they consider that the laud revenue, being essentially a tax on 
things and not on persons, is not a tax to which the doctrine of progression 
can be applied. They therefore confine their attention to the question of 
the burden of the land revenue on the land, in other words, the proportion 
which the Govcuumeut demand bears to the economic rental or net profits 
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in tho different provinces. Even in this respect they are unable to discover 
any acceptable basis of comparison. They give, however, an interesting 
table showing bow, while prices have Increased in 20 years by 117 per cent, 
and the area under cultivation by 7 per cent, the increase in land revenue 
collections is only 20 per cent. 

Customs Import Duties. 

Import duties now form the largest single item in the revenues of the 
(Government of India, yielding in 1924-25 a total of 41*5 crores of rupees. 
The growth of revenue is largely the result of the increase in the general 
rate of tariff duty from 5 per cent, beiore the War to 15 per cent, in 1922 
and to the addition of higher rates on certain “ luxury ” articles. These 
revision of the tariff were due to the pressing need for additional revenue, 
but, as the Committee point out, some of the duties, such as those on sugar 
and matches, though not intonded to be protective, are protective in opera¬ 
tion, while certain other duties are exercising a restrictive effective on trade. 
So far as any conclusions can be drawn from the figures of incidence, there 
seems to have been a certain amount of shifting of the burden from the 
richer classes to the general population. The principal recommendations of 
the Committee on the question of import duties are as follows :— 

(1) A higher rate of duty can safely be imposed on wine, beer and 
spirit. (2) A reduction of the duty on the conventional necessities of life, 
such as sugar, and on the raw materials of industry and means of production is 
desirable. (3) The (liommittee endorse the opinion of Dr. Gregory, who in 
bis reply to their questionnaire has stated that the customs tariff should be the 
object of periodical survey, and they recommend that an expert inquiry should 
be undertaken forthwith. (4) Section 30 of the Sea Customs Act should be 
amended so as to make the charge on invoice price plus cost of freight the 
normal procedure and the charge on a price which includes the wholesaler’s 
profit the exceptional one. (5) Conditions in India offer many facilities for 
smuggling operations. The Committee recommend that a skilled preventive 
officer should be deputed to compare and co-ordinate the arrangements in 
the different provinces not only at the-main ports but also at minor ports 
along the coast and on the laud frontiers. (6) An ideal arrangement for 
obviating the expense and the obstructions to trade caos^ by the 
maintenance of internal customs lines and for the apportionment of customs 
revenue between British India and the maritime Indian States on a more 
logical basis, would be the institution of a customs zollverein, but the 
Committee consider that any such solution is out of the range of practi¬ 
cal politics at present. 

Export Duties. 

The Committee endorse in general the recommendation of the Indian 
Fiscal Commission that export duties should be levied on articles of which 
India has a complete or partial monopoly, that the rates in any case should 
bo low and that an export duty should not be utilised for the purpose of 
protecting an industry. Export duties arc now levied on rice, jute, tea, 
hides and skins. The Committee do not recommend any increase in the 
rate of duty on jute, or any alteration in the rate of duty on rice. They 
consider that the duty on tea may continue for the present, but that it 
should be removed or reduced if and when the conditions of the trade 
indicate that it is having a prejudicial effect. The majority of the Committee 
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agree with the Fiscal Cammissioo in conndering that the duty on hides ia 
wrong in principle and dangerous in' its early abolition; they recommend 
that the duty on skins should be retiined, but the matter should be ex* 
amined by the Tariff Board at a suitable opportunity. 

As regards new duties, one on lac. which is produced only in India. 
Indo'China and Siam and uE which India enjoys a practical monopoly, is 
recommended. A duty on raw cotton was pressed by a number of witnessea 
partly as a revenue measure of protection to the Indian cotton mill industry. 
The majority of the Committee cotulomn such a duty as unsound, because it 
would fall upon the producers of I ndian cotton and might do considerable 
harm to the export trade. They further endorse the opinion of the Fiscal 
Commission that, if the Indian cotton mill industry requires protection, the 
proper course is to increase the import duty on manufactured goods. 

Three members of the Cummittee recommended that an expoit duty 
should bo levied on nil-seeds and manures and that a part of the export 
duties should be applied towards educating the cultivator to make an 
increased use of artificial manures. 

The i^alt Duty. 

The duny on salt falls on a necessary of life, and to the extent that 
salt is essential for physical existence, it is in the nature of a poll tax, but 
the figures of consumption do not indicate that the duty has restricted the 
consumption below the quantity necessary tor health. The Committee con* 
sider that, if it is desirable to impose any tax on the mass of the community 
at all, there is much to bo said for the continuance of the salt duty. The 
present rate of duty causes no serious hardship and the retention of the 
machinery for oollection makes it possible to secure additional revenue with 
ease in oases •)! grave emergency. They, however, reoummend that the rate 
should not be raised except in such cases. 

At present 35 per cent of the salt required for India’s needs is pro¬ 
duced by or for sale to Govornmeiit. 30 per cent, is imported and another 
36 per cent, is manufactured by licensees subject to a payment of excise. 
The areas which are chiofiy dependent upon imported salt are Bengal, Behar 
and Assam and a groat part of Burma. 

Tho Committee recommend that the obstacles to the supply of Indian 
salt to Bengal should bo removed, and that India should 1m made self- 
supporting in tho matter of salt supply, if this end can be secured by the 
grant of a strictly temporary advantage to the local manufacturers by means 
of a rebate of duty or of a differential duty on imports. An inquiry should 
be made into this aspect of the .question by the Tariff Board. They also 
consider that every eno/uiragement should be given to the manufacture in 
Madras and Bombay of salt suitable for consumption in Bengal and that 
among the means adopted to that end should be the pioneering of sueh 
manufacture by Government .-md the leasing of Government pans to capitalists 
who are prepared to develop such manufuoture. 

The rules regulating the issue of duty-free salt for use in industries are 
satisfactory and it is reoummonded that the present conoossion as regards 
duty-free issues for purposes of fi.sh'<?uriiig should bo continued so long as 
it does not juvolvo any cost to tbo Imperial Government in excess of tho 
actual duty remitted. Tho ooucessio:: should, however, be extended to all 
provinces and to inland fisheries. 
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Petroldiun. 

The excise duties on petroleum are levied at the rate of 1 aiiua per 
gallon on kerosene oil and 4 annas per gallon on petrol, the corresponding 
rates of customs duty being 2^ annas and 4' annas. The Committee do not 
consider that any case bus been made out for*the immediate reduction of 
the duty on petrol. Should remission of taxation become possible, they 
would give preference to the tax on kerosene, which fails on all classes 
of the population. 

Now Taxes. 

The Committee next proceed to discuss the possibility of levying excise 
duties on matches, aerated waters, patent medicines and tobacco. The 
statistics available do not in their opinion indicate that the time for the 
introduction of an excise doty on matches has yet ariived, but the matter 
will require examination by an expert liody sooner or later. An excise doty 
on aerated waters, to bo levied by means of a lax on cylinders of carbonic 
acid gas issued for this purpose, is stated to be a comparatively nnoltiectioii* 
able way of raising revenue. A duty on patent medicines accompanied by 
the application of similar duty to imported patent medicines is recommended 
as a suitable form of taxation. 

Local Taxation. 

The Committee next reviewed the principal local taxes under four 
groups; 

(1) Taxes on trade. (2) Taxes on property. (3) Taxes on persons. 
ii) Fees and licenses. 

The principal taxes on trade are the octroi and tbo terminal tuxes, which 
are very ancient and primitive taxes. The Committee consider that, in the 
form in which they are levied in India, they offend against all the canons 
of taxation. They are uncertain in tbeir incidence; they are imposed on 
necessaries of life ; their collections and the system of refunds are highly 
inconvenient to the trader; and being indirect taxes tboir burden is not felt: 
by the electors and they do not cunseqtjontly encourage a sense of respon¬ 
sibility among tboro. 

Four possible means of replacing these are :— 

(1) A rate on laud and houses. (2) A profession tax. (3) market dues 
and toxation of private markets. (4) A tax on retail sales. 

The first is the most obvious substitute fur the octroi and is by no 
means unknown in the provinces that place their I'bief reliance on it. l^ands 
in towns pay very little provincial taxation and the local rates are very low. 

The second and third are likewise in force in sl veral provinces. 

The tax on retail sales, w hich has found a place in the post-war taxation ' 
systems of many European countries and of Canada, is levied only on go^s 
passing from the retail seller to tbe consumer. A new tax of this kind is 
not free from obiectiou in India, but it has decided advantages as a substitute 
for tbe octroi. 

If it is not possible to adopt any of these alternstives, tbe Committee 
consider that certain general principles governing the levy of octroi and 
terminal taxes in future should be laid down. They also recommend that 
tbe law should be amended so as to prohibit tbe intioduction of tbe octroi 
in any Municipality in which it docs not now exist and to empower the 
Government of India to issue rales governing the levy of the termiiiiU tax. 
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Tolk. 

TolU on district roids are iindoubto'lly an impediment to throuirh traffic, 
hut they have not boen the subicct of any iKenaral complaints except from 
motorisU. In the case of motor rehieles, the Committee sug;;e9t that they 
might ho ubol'tihed and repi iced t>y a provineial tax on the vehicies, the 
proceeds of the provincial tax beiii>( m.ade over to a road board for distri¬ 
bution to the local authorities responsihle for the mairitenanoe of the roads. 
In view of the pulitioal and motiomic advantages of the rapid moms of 
transport in India, the Committee further recommend that tho development 
of motor trinsp'irt services should he encouMged by the Government and 
the import duty on motor vehicles should be reduced so as to give local 
Governments a greater scope for a provincial tax. 

Tho chargOH levied at ferries arc rriticised as tending to become a pure 
tax on transit and it is rccon)meiid<H.t that, the sums oolh'oted should bo ear* 
marked for expenditure on improving the means of crossing. 

Taxes on Property. 

Tho Committee consider that ther>i is considerable scope for increase in 
the as8Cssmo.it of town property. .Another ourst.-inding fe.iture-of the pro* 
perty tax i i India is tho inefficiency of rh** machinery for assessment and 
oolloction. The remedy for this state of affairs lies in provincial control. 

Subiect to their recommendations under the head of land revenue the 
Committee regard a 6 one fourth per cent, cess as suitable rate. They further 
recommend the addition of special assoasments on the American plan to be 
lovied ill payment for works undertaken for particular areas. 

Taxes on Parsons. 

Tho pnncipal conulusions of the Committee under this head are as 
follows 

1. The assessment of the tax on circumstances on property has given 
rise to wklcjpre.id complaints of unfair incidence, while, the levy of the 
profession tax has Ixmii found to be administratively difficult. It is reoom- 
metidod that tho assessment and coilention of these taxes should be entrusted 
to tho general adininistralivc .stiff of tho districts. 2. A tax on pilgrims is 
theoretically objectioinlilo, but tho rate is so low that it involves little 
hardship or addition to the expenditure which the pilgrimage normally 
iiivolve.s. •'!. .\ light torninal tax on passengers may bo appropriate in the 

CISC of a laige city, but tho tax of Hs. 2 levied in Rangoon on passengers 
departing by sea is diffica*t to justify. 

Inade< 4 uato. 

The Clommitton voiiclude their review ot local taxation with a few 
observations of u general nature. They emphasise the fact that the finanoes 
of local Imdies all nvef the country are iimdequatc for the services which 
they have to perform. They point- -out that tho incidence of local taxation 
in India is extremely low. 'I'hoy attribuie this partly to tho fact that local 
liodios haae devol.iped by a prono.sa cf develution and partly to the fact that 
taxation of real properly, which .should lie the main basis of local taxation, 
has ill a groat measure in (iidi.a l•ecn reserved for the State. In the case 
of local areas one chief chock on th* development of any taxation other 
than tho rato on l.iinl ariso.s, in tho opinion of the Committee, out of tho foot 
that the jurisdictions of these beilics m • so iarge as to remove them from 
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effective touch with the tax-payers. They consider that the objections to 
the imposition of taxes on houses and persons would be to a great extent 
remov^ if the administration of these taxes were entrusted to bodies 
resident in villages on which the taxes fell. The Committee very strongly 
urge that, from the point of view of taxation the development of the future 
should be in the direction of restoring the influence of the village panchayat 
and limiting the functions of the bodies at present operating, 

The Machinery of Taxation. 

The Committee find, on an examination of the authorities, four main 
tendencies in modern tax administration, namely :— 

(1) to divorce administration from politics; (2) to entrust administra* 
tion increasingly to experts; (3) to centralise control; and (4) to combine 
the staffs that deal with cognate subject. 

They next examine the devolopmeut of the tax administration in India. 
The Committee’s principal recommendation is to restore the authority of the 
Collector, but in a capacity quite different from which be exercised it in 
the old days. In the case of the Imperial dopa'tment be should be a UaisoH 
officer, that is to say, the officers operating in his jurisdiction should keep 
in touch with him ; he should help them with his local influence; and should 
advise them on matters requiring locid knowledge; at the same time he 
should keep them advised of matters relating to their departments that come 
to his knowledge through representations of the villagers or otherwise; 
and should secure their help in such matters as, for instance, the asBessment 
of local taxes on income with reference to income-tax records. In the 
ease of the Provincial departments, it is desirable that he should be restored, 
so far as specialisation admits, to the old position of district local head, 
wbiob he occupied before. In the case of local fixation the Committee 
emphasise their view that it is not the appropriate function of members of 
popularly elected bodies thcms.-lvos to carry out the executive functions of 
collectors of taxes, or even to control their administration by the salaried 
staff. They therefore recommend the appointment of executive officers by 
whatever bodies can afford them and the enlisting of the assistance of the 
Revenue Department either through lent officers or by directly undertaking 
the work in respect of sundry taxes in the administration of which difficulties 
have been experienced. Finally they suggest that, er ^ept where provision 
is made for appeal to a court, the Collector or one of bis assistants should be 
the appellate authority in all oases of appeals against assessments to local taxes. 

Notes of Dissent. 

Dr. PARANJPYE in bis note opposes tbo delaj in the consideration of 
vested interests created by permanent settlement in Bengal, and favours the 
imposition of somoting in the nature of a succession dlity. He adds that full 
effect could be given to the recomm eudations ooutaiiiod in the report only 
under conditions of full political responsibility. 

Sardar Jogendra SINGH bolds that the recommendations regarding 
taxation must be taken or left as a whole. 

The Mabanya of BURDWAN and Dr. Hyder state that both the direc¬ 
tion of expenditure and the adequacy of the amount had to be determined by 
the people’s representatives. 



The Rawlinson Committee Report 

On A Navy for India. 

In view of tbo important announcement made by H. E. the Viceroy on 
tbe opening day of the Gonnoil of Sitate on the 9th February, regarding 
the constitution of the Koyal Indian Marine, the report of the Bawlinaon 
Committee, on which tbo anfiouncoment ia based, will bo read iritb special 
interest. This departmental committee on the reorganisation of tbe Royal 
Indian Marine was cutivened by tbe Glovornment of India with the con¬ 
currence of the Secretary of State for India and of tbe Admiralty. The 
following were the members :— 

President; Qeueral Lord Rawlinson. Commander-in-Chiof in India. 

Members; Vice-Admiral H. W. Richmond, CommandeHn-Chief, His 
Majesty’s Ships and Vessels, East Indies Station ; Sir B. N. Mitra, Member 
of the Oountil of the Governoi-Geiioral of India ; Mr. E. Burdou, Secretary 
to tbe Government of India, Marino Department; Captain E. ,T. Headlam, 
Director of ''.he Royal Indian Marine. 

The Csmniittee mot at Delhi during February, 1925, and prepared 
their report, which was approved iit Draft form by I»rd Rawlinson before 
his death in March, 1925. The report stated 

Generally the scope of the task entrusted to ns is to draw up a scheme 
for the purpose of putting into effect a policy defined as in the following 
formula : The reconstruction of tho Royal Indian .Marine >rs a combatant 
force to ei.able India to enter n{)On the first stage of her own naval deve¬ 
lopment, and ultimately to undertake her own naval defonoe. Onr terms 
of reference, arratigod for conveniciico in the order in which we shall deal 
with "diem, are as follows ;— 

Terms of Reference. 

To prepare a scheme for the ro-organisatiou of the Royal Indian Marine 
so as to form the nucleus of an 1 ndian Navy, with special reference to, 

(i) Tho functions to bo ultimately performed by the ludiaa Navy and 
the methods of employment, with a view to its undertaking those funotions. 

(ii) The number and class of vessels that can be maintained with tbo 
available Budget allotment. 

(ili) The rccruitmeut, strength, training and conditions of servioo of the 
personnel. 

(iv) The relations botwoeu the Higher Command of tho Indian Navy, 
the Government of India and tbe Commander-in-Chief, East Indies, induc¬ 
ing the proposed ap(K}iiitixient of a Chief of the Naval Staff, India. 

(v) The provision for and maintenance of vessels, including the oon- 
ticuance or abolition of the Royal Indian Marine Dockyard. 

The Committee observes ; By far tho most important aspect of tho new 
force in its early stages will be its duty as a training squadron. Tbe new 
personnel will iio^ to be thoroughly trained in gunnery, mine-sweeping, 
harbour defence and seamanship. In this connection wo cannot insist too 
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atrongly on the ships of the Indian Navy becoming from the first a sea-going 
foroe. EflScienoy and enthusiasm alike will melt away if the new Navy 
remains in port and praotises nothing bdt harbour defenoe. 

A valuable service which we think that the Indian Navy should be able 
to undertake in the near future, will bo responsibility for policing the Persian 
Quif in peace time, by which means the three vessels maintained in those 
waters by the Imperial Oovernment will be sot free for other duties at 
present performed by the Royal Indian Marine. 

Marino Survey. 

We consider that the Marine Survey should be retained as its work in* 
peace and war is essential to a fighting sea service. The control of station 
ships at Aden, Port Blair, Rangoon and in the Persian Oulf to attend to the 
conveyance of troops and officials, and to supervise the work^ of lighting 
and buoying in adjacent waters should not be a function of the new Nav^. 
The retention of these responsibilities would not be in our opinion, com- 
l>atible with the development of a fighting force. The work of carrying 
troops can be contracted for commercially, at rates which could hardly fail 
to be cheaper than the existing arrangement. 

The new service should also be responsible for the Marine transport, 
at present carried out by the Royal Indian Marina. The cost of storage and 
maintenance in this connection will be a charge against the Indian Navy. 

Navy’s Functions. 

The functions of the new Indian Navy in peace time will therefore be as 
follows: 

(a) Training of personnel for service in war (b) services required by 
the Indian Gk>vemment in the Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf; (c) organisa¬ 
tion of naval defences at ports which are under the control of the Indian 
Government; (d) survey work in the Indian Ocean ; (e) marine transport 
work for the Government of India. 

Wo recommend that in accordance with its new functions the service 
should be known as the ” Royal Indian Navy ” and should fly the White 
I'msign, which is the recognised flag of the Naval fighting forces of the Empire. 

fr'trengtb of Force. 

As regards the number and class of vessels the Committee say that on 
the assumption that these will be the functions of the Indian Navy, “ we con¬ 
sider that a squadron of 4 sloops 3 patrol craft, 4 trawlers and 2 survey 
ships, together with one depot ship as already suggested, will suffice to begin 
with.” 

Cost of the Scheme. 

The Committee estimate that the net annual cost of maintaining such 
a force would amount at first appro.ximatoly to Rs. 63 lakhs. This figure 
is exclusive of the following items : 

0) Rs. 12 and miofourth lakhs, cost of lighting and station ships 
which should be met from lighting fees and debited to other departments. 
At present Rs. 2 lakhs of expenditure is debited to the Political 
estimates and the remaining Rs. 10 and one-fourth lakhs to Marine estimates. 
(*3) Rs. 4 lakhs for milibiry lautichos, which will bo included in the Military 
estimates. (3) Rs. 1,14.000 on account of transport ostablishinout hitherto 
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debited to His Mi^esty’s Government. (4) Pension charges for ratings, 
which will be a negligible figure for the first few years. 

The Committee then refers to the estimates of the last two years under 
the Marine Department and observe that taking the present cost of the 
Boyal Indian Marine to be the average of the years 1924—6, the annual cost 
of the proposed forces would compare os follows : Royal Indian Marino, total 
not cost Rs. 51,62,000; net annual cost of the Indian Navy, Rs. 62,60,000. 
The cost of lighting and station ships and military launches would remain 
the same, namely, [is. 16,50,000. Thus the excess of annual cost in respect 
of the Indiait Navy over that of the Royal Indian Marine would be 
Rs. 10,98,000. This excess, however, is likely to bo reduced to a consider¬ 
able extent by the leasing of the Dockyard and still further, if as is 
contemplated, the Govornmont of India instituto a system for the levy of 
fees for lighting on shipping companies. 

Apart from recurring CKponditure the Committee estimate that there 
will be initial expenseu, assuming that new sloops will be provided by 
the Home Government on loan to the Indian Navy costing Rs. 9 lakhs. 

Personnel. 

The following establishment of officers aud warrant officers will be 
required;—Flag (Iffioor Goramaniling, 1; Captoins, 9; Commanders, 19; 
Lieutenant Commanders and Lieutenants, 42; Sub-Lioutenants, 8 ; Midship¬ 
men, 8; Boa'swaius, 4 ; Knginco Captain, !; Kiigineer Commanders, 5; 
Engineer Lieutenants and I'kigineor Snb-Lieutonants, 38; Assistant Surgeons 
6. The figures for executive an<l onginoor officers include provision for tho 
following port appointmotits at Calcutta. Rangoon, Madras, Bombay, Karachi 
aud AdenCaptains. 5; Coniinandcrs. 6; Lieutenant-Commanders, 1 ; 
Engineer- Coaimaiidors, 3 ; Engizioor Lioutenimt Commanders, 10; Boats¬ 
wains, 1. I'hese officoz's, Izeizig employed by the Ijocal Govorrzraonts are 
to be paid by them aud their salaries arc not a charge ozi the niariize budget. 
Although it seems aizonzztlous that those aptMriiztmezits should still coiitizzuo 
to figure ill the cadre of <1 combatant service, wo have thought it necessary to 
retain them fur tho following reasonsFirstly in time of war or emergency, 
those otiioers will lie the authuiitios rosimnsihlo for definite naval duties in 
connection with thodofonee of their ports under the direct oontrol of the Flag 
Officer ComiuaiKliiig. Hocoiidly, without those i>ort officers tho service would 
not contain, in our opinion, sufficient number of senior appointment to 
inaiutaiii tho requisite How of promotion. Thirdly, these port officers will also 
be responsible as already noted for iiiiuino transport duties in peace, as well 
as in war. 

Port Officers. 

The Royal Indian Marine also provides port officers for Chittagong, 
Akyab, Bassein, and Moulmoin, and a m.'rine trauspoi't officer at Mandalay, 
but lis no defence functions are ro<)uirod of these uffioors in peace or war, 
we consider that the Indian Navy should not provide them. 

The nature of the commissions to be granted to officers in the Indian 
Navy is of importanoe. Wo rcoommond that King’s oummissious, similar 
to those now held by officers in tho Royal Indian Marino, be granted to 
British aud Inzlian officers alike~tbe oommissions should confer an authority, 
limited to the force in which they are granted, namely the Royal Indian 
Navy. We strongly deprecate the use of any form of commission which 
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might oonvey the impresaion that offioera of the Indian Navy hold a purely 
aubordinate status, such as is held by the Viceroy’s commissioned officers in 
the Indian Army. 

With the proposed initial strength of the foroe, recruitment of executive 
officers will be required at the rate of about three a year. We agree generally 
with Admiral Richmond’s recommendation that British and Indian boys 
should enter by competition at the age of 18, exactly in the same way as 
public school cadets are now taken into the Royal Navy. We also agree 
with, the proposal that Indian cadets should be mainly recruited tbi'ough 
toe Prince of Wales College, Dohra Dun. 

Entrance Examination. 

The examination for cadetships would be held simultaneously in 
England and India. One appointment, every year, should bo reserved for 
an Indian either from Dohra Dun, or from an English public'sohool, sutgeot 
to his reaching a minimum qualifying standard in the examination. For 
some time at any rate, the standard of education at Debra Dun will be 
appreciably lower than at an English public sobool. It would, therefore, 
probably be necessary to raise the age limit for Indian recruited from Debra 
Dun to the Indian Navy from 16 to 19 years on the analogy of a similar rule, 
which already obtains in the case of Indian cadets for the army. As the 
age of study at Dehra Dun is from 12 to 18 it is likely that several years will 
elapse before any Indian cadets enter the navy from that institution. We do 
not see how this can be avoided. Cadetships should, however, be open to 
Indian boys at English public-schools from the beginning. We understand that 
there is a considerable number of these, some of whom might be attracted 
towards service in the Indian navy. On passing the examination British and 
Indian cadets should undergo a course of two years' training in naval technical 
schools in the United Kingdom. On completion of their training,.cadets 
would be given their commissions in the Indian navy, and would proceed 
to loin a squadron in Indian waters. 

Sea Training. 

We have considered the possibility of conducting initial technical train* 
ing in India, but this would entail very groat expenditure on establishments, 
and would reduce to vanishing point the funds available for ships. It occurs 
to us that Indian entrants into the navy via Dehra Dun will normally have 
no sea experience whatever, before passing their entrance examination into 
the navy, and that if they were then sent to the United Kingdom, and made 
to undergo sea training in small vessels in home watem there is a possibility of 
undne discouragement. Wo, therefore, propose that candidates for the 
Indian Navy in the Isst two years of their education at Dehra Dun should 
be given opportunities for short cruises, and some sea training in ships of 
a training squadron. For officers and warrant officers of the new service, 
we do not propose any departure from the rates of pay and pension now 
drawn by officers of the Royal Indian Marine. These rates were revised 
in 1920, and are in our view likely to prove suitable We need not, there¬ 
fore, complicate our scheme for reorganisation by introducing any proposals 
under this head.' Ratings will be drawn from some class, and in the same 
maiiiier as lascars are at present recruited for the Royal Indian Marine. 
The rates of pay will also be the same } but provision will have to be made 
for pensions and for furlough. Wo are confident that this class will provide 
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a suitable material for manaiag a oombatant force, and that if the terma 
of serrioe are made attractive they will be forthcoming. At present there 
is only one source of recruitment, namely the coastal area in the vicinity 
of Batna^ri. It might be found advisable to open up at Chittagong and 
elsewhere training of recruits, which will also include educational training 
which will be carried out in Bombay in the depot ship, and in the training 
squadron. 

Gunnery Instruction. 

It will be necessary, in the initial stages, to obtain the services of two 
specialist officers in gunnery and mine-sweeping, to supervise the training 
of recruits. We hitve considered the question of employing British petty 
officers and instructors, but in view of the language difficulty, we are doubt* 
ful whether their .sei vicos would be of any value. 

We recommend that engineer officers should be recruited for the 
Royal Indian Navy in precisely the same manner as they now are for the 
Royal Indian Marine, that is to sa}’’ the appointments would be made by the 
Secretary of State for India. A candidate must have served at least 6 
years as an apprentice in a recognised engineering firm, or a Gtovernment 
dockyard. A candidate must not be less than 21, or more than 26 years 
of age. 

In order to facilitate entry of Indians into this branch of the service we 
recommend that the Government of India should give finanoial assistance to 
suitable Indian candidates, who are anxious to undergo the necessary train* 
ing and quality for selection. This assistance might take the form ‘ inter 
alia ’ of passage concessions, and psiymeut of premia to engineering firms, and 
the Government might also exert their infiuenoe to induce such firms to take 
Indians as apprentices. One vacancy in three, should also be definitely 
reserved for an 1 udian, if a suitable candidate is forthcoming. The terms 
of service should remain as at present. The port engineering appointments 
mentioned, will oontinue to be available for the promotion of these offioers. 

Tho report next lays down conditions of service, pensions and pay, 
and leavo of ratings. Pensions are to be granted on the same scales as in 
the army. 

The report then discusses the important question of command. 

Command Appointment. 

We propose that the command of the force should be vested in a Flag 
Officer Commanding, This officer should be appointed from the Royal Navy, 
but later on, the appointment should, normally, be held by an officer of the 
Indian Navy. Wo prefer the title of “ Flag Officer Commanding,*' to that- 
of “ Chief of Naval Staff ” as more descriptive of his status and duties. 
Chief of Staff implies an advisory position without executive powers. The 
tenure of office, in our opinior. should be for a minimum period of threo 
years. In the Carly stages an Indian navy could be administered by a single 
commander, wrh a small staff. Tho simplor the organisation the more 
economically will it bo controlled. 

The responsibilities falling to the Flag Officer Commanding, in peace 
time, ivill bn as follows : (a) Preparation of the annual estimatest (b) move¬ 
ments of ships, ( 0 ) reorniting. (d) training, (e) drafting appointments and 
promotion, (f) refitting, victu.alling, storing, fuelling, and ammunitioning, 
(g) designs of new ships, (h) maritime defence of ports under the control of 
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the Indian Governmenti (j) earvoyiug service and (k) marine transport. In 
hie relation to the Government of India the Officer Commanding should be 
in a position substantially analogous to that of the Air Officer, commanding the 
Boyal Air Force ; that is to say, be should bo subordinate to the Commandor- 
in*Cbief in India, in the latter’s capacity of Minister of Defence, and be 
should be responsible to him for tbe administration and efficiency of the 
navy. Like tbe Air Officer Commanding, ho should also have the right of 
personal access to tbe Viceroy for tbe purpose of consultation on important 
questions concerning the navy. 

His headquarters should be in Bombay, but we propose tb<at be should 
be at liberty to pay periodical visits to the headquarters of the Government 
of India, in order to confer with the Marine Departnient. This practice 
is at present followed by the Director of the Royal Indian .Marino, and has 
been found eminently satisfactory. 

We do not consider it desirable, or itocessary to retain an officer of the 
Indian Navy at headquarters of the Government of India in the capacity 
either of secretary or liaison officer. The Flag Oilicor Commanding will be 
official adviser of the Commander-iirCbief in India, and through him of the 
Government of India on all matters relating to the internal .-idministration 
of the Indian Navy including harbour defence, and the work of sea-going 
squadrons of the navy. 

Government Advisor. 

The advisor to the (iovernmeut of India on matters of strategic impor¬ 
tance will continue to be tbe Naval Commaudor-itrChicf of the Kast Indies, 
subject to a clear understanding, of their respective spheres of authority. 
The closest co-operatioir in all matters should be maintained between the 
Naval Commander-in-Cbiof and the Flag Officer Commanding the Indian 
Navy. 

In war time unity of comniand is essential, and wo therefore recommend 
that the warships and personnel of the Indian Navy, should automatically 
come under tbe direct control of thn Commandcr-iirChief, Fast Indies. For 
this reason, as well as others, wo think it desirable that tbe post of Flag- 
Officer Commanding, should never l>e held by an officer senior on the navy 
list to tbe Naval Commaudcr-iirCbiof. 

War Responsibilities. 

In war, tbe responsibilities of tbe Flag Officer (Jommaiiding should bo 
(a) Naval defences at ports which are under tbe control of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, (b) marine transport at the same ports, (c) control of niercbaut 
shipping at the same ports, (d) recruitment for ships of the Indian Navy, 
(e) where required, refitting, victualling, storing, and fuelling of ships on 
His Majesty’s service calling at Indian ports and (f) administration, and 
supply of ships employed in harbour defence. 

R. I. M. Dockyard Disposal, 

In regard to the maintenance of vessels, etc., tbe committee state :—We 
have considered very carefully tbe question of the dockyard. There are 
three possibilities open to the Government of India. Firstly to sell the yard 
outright, secondly to retain it under their own management, and thirdly to 
lease it for a term of years to a private firm. We have no hesitation in 
rejecting tbe idea of sale. 
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After examining all the saggeettona, the committee state:—We are led 
to the conclusion that the retention of the yardi under (Government manage* 
menti would be an unjustifiable expense and we proceed to consider the 
third possibility, namely the leasing of the yard for a term of years to a 
private firm. For this course there is much to be urged. In the first place 
it provides the only moans, other than direct sale, by which the (Government 
can mahe its due profirs out of the high capital value of the site. Secondly, 
it will relieve the Govi'i iinient of all expenses and difficulties of administra¬ 
tion ; thirdly, it will bring the cost of maintenance and refitting of vessels, 
to a true ecoiiomio basi.s ; fourthly, it will enable the (Government to resume 
control of the yard at a future date, should it desire so to do, and fifthly 
the saving effected will he available towards the provision of more ships for 
the navy. 

The dockyard by mason ui its situation, size, arrangement, and fitting, 
offers, we boliovo, considerable atiractions to engineering firms, and we see 
no reason to d >ubt, if it is put up for le<k.so. that lenders will be forthcoming. 
We therefore rooonimond (hut the dia^kyard |>e offemd for lease, and we 
consider that the lease should bo fur a period of l.b years, lu the first 
instance, an essenti.d condition should bo that, work for the Indian Navy 
should be given priority whenever re<xuirnd. 

The refitting, however, of sht|>s of the Indian Navy should not l)o a 
pre-requisite of this yard, hut should be open to competitive tenders. The 
existence of other yards in (Calcutta and Colombo, and of the Mazagou dock¬ 
yard ill Bombay itself should act as a safeguard against monopoly and the 
consequent inflation of cbargc.s. At the time of lease, the disposal of existing 
machinery will require consideration. 

It may be necessary to make purchase of the machinery a condition of 
the lease. The stores required for the marine transport department, and for 
the Indian Navy a( prosoiic warehoused in the dockyard, can without 
difficulty be transferred elsewhere. 

A portion of the dockyard and premises adjoining Campbell Park would 
have to be retained by the Govornmont (or offices and official residences. 

Miscollaneons Items. 

At the conclusion of the report the Committee deal with a number of 
misoellatieous matters. In regard to the disposal of surplus officers the 
Committee observe that on inauguration of the change a certain number 
of ofliccrs of the Koynl Indian Marino will become surplus to requirements. 
The present establishment exceeds the cadre which we propose for the Indian 
Navy by fi CoTiitnaridora 2 I.ioutenants and Lioutenaiit-Commanders, 4 
Kngineer-Commandors, and 6 Engineer laeutenant-Commander. We propose 
that these 17 otiicors should be retired on the usual terms for surplus officers, 
unless oraployniont under other Government dopartmeuU can be offered to 
them, and they are willing fx> accept such cmployniout. It may be found 
possible to M'ansfor some of them peimaiiontly to the lighting service under 
the Coinmnco Departnient. 

The (Joniinitteo next suggest tlie transfer of Royal Indian Marine ratings 
into the Indian Navy, in siieh cases where there is a reasonable period of 
effective service still Ivdoro them. 

The (k)inmitte? then discuss arrangements for carrying on lighting, 
and other sorvicc> |•orft)rnled by the station sliips Lawrence, Clive, and 
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Minto* Tbeso ships* wbioh aro almost eutirely engaged upon civil duties* 
could not form part of the new Indian Navy, and the various departments 
concerned would have to take over the responsibility for the work, in which 
these ships are engaged. 

Transfer of Command. 

On the question of transfer of command the Committee observe: — 
'* We oousidor it important that when the new Flag Officer Commanding 
arrives in India and boists his fiag, the Royal Indian Marine should cense 
to exist from that moment, and the Royal Indian Navy should come into 
being. It is essential, therefore, that before the new Commander is appointed 
a scheme for the creation of an Indian Navy should be definitely ssnetionod. 
and the necessary financial provision made for its introduction. If cireums- 
tanoes permit, as much work as possible connected with the winding up of 
the old service should bo done before the new Flag Officer Commanding 
arrives in India. On the other hand we consider it indispensable to the 
success of the new venture, that the first flag officer commanding should 
have, as his right hand daring the initial stages of his tenure, an officer 
of proved experience in all Indian marine matters. 

We therefore recommend that Captain IJeadlain, the present Director 
of the Royal Indian Marino should remain after the charge for such a period 
as may be found necessary, in the capacity of Chief Staff Officer, and adviser 
to the hlag Officer Commanding. 

Finally, the Committee touch on the contribution of £100,000 to ills 
Majesty's Government and observe : “ In dealing with the finanoial aspect 
of our proposals we have deliberately refrained from touching uimn the 
question, whether the creation of the Indian Navy should affect the contiuu- 
auoe of the payment, at present made from the Indian revenues, as a 
contribution towards tbo Imperial Navy. Wo have taken this course because 
we feel that it is not a matter which fails precisely within terms of reference 
to us, as an expert Departmental Committee. We also think that it would 
be premature to discuss this question until, at tbo earliest, the new Indian 
Navy is in a position to perform an appreciable portion of these services, 
wbioh are rendered to India by His .Majesty’s Navy and in respect of which 
contribution is paid. 

Appendices are attached giving details of the total cost of tbo proposed 
Indian Navy organisation, of the command cadre, of the officers’ proposed 
course of training, of officers’ pay and pensions, the scales of ratings, and the 
dockyard estimates including the cost of refitting tbo Royal Indian Marine. 


Comments of the Indian Press. 

“ The CKstion of a Navy fur IiKlia is as muol> in Uie interest of India as uf Kugland. 
England’s oommiiments in Enrupe on the st'ii-goveiniug Dominions is appreciauly 
diminishing. It is doubtful if the heip that was rendered to her by ilie Doniinious during 
the Great War would be reurlered egain on the outbieak of auolhtr War. In Asia also 
England has not the prestiae she had, A great power is rising in Angora. In Persia 
also abe is regarded with no friendly eye. < bina is not very friendly towards her. And 
Japan is an elusive friend, it is therefore in tiie interest of England that she shounl 
have a strong and friendly India. She esn bo|>e to maintain her position in the worn 
only with India’s assistance. 

“The responsibilities of the Grand Fleet, already great, will not diminish despite the 
talk of disarmament. Then there is the question of cost. The burden is already too 
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heavy for the Brilish tax>payer. Could not a portion of the harden be shifted to India f 
There is a widespread desire on the part ct the Indians to participate in the ddenoe of 
their country. Why not exploit the sentiment f There is the army in India the cost 
of which IS met from the levenues of India, but which is maintained mainly for the 
Imperial purposes of Buglami, Why not also have a Navy t 

“We do nut believe that the Conservative Government has given the fiat that (be 
“ first step ’* towards the creation of a Royal Indian Navy should be taken out of an 
allruislio motive. In fact generosity has very little scope in high policy. And the 
Creation of an Indian Navy is high policy. 

“But we do not at all grudge Bugland any benefit that she may derive by creating 
a Navy for India. We shall be satisfied U she honestly tries to reconcile her interests 
with those of India. Awl if Iter statesmen oan persuade themselves to lake a broad 
view ol things tliey will find that it is not yet tou late to rt-cuucile the interests of their 
country witu those of India. 

“ British statesmen have so long been moved by deep distrust in their policy towards 
India, The Army, the rank ami file of which are mainly Indian, but which is oiSoered by 
Britishers, bears eloijuent testimony to the presence of oeep distrnst. But can an empire 
long rust on the foundaliou of distrust t The lestmouy of history is to the oouttary. 

“ Foreigners as such have seldom been oonsidereti interlopers in this country. In this 
lesoect the tiaditious of India oflet contrast with the passion fur exclusiveness that blinds 
many of the white (lolouies and Dominions of Kuglaud to the real interesla of the Bmpire. 
Were Kngltsh statesmen gitted nvith tar.sii{hted wisdom they would harness the aspirarions 
of Indians to their own iMueiii as well as tu the benefit ol India. 

“ The Indians desire that India should have a Navy. They realise that unless they 
can participate iu the defence ul their cuuntty iu laud ami sea, they would not really 
be entitled to the position which England has tlieoretioally seouie.i for her as a member 
of the League of Niii iuus. But wtiat has been given tu ind a 7 .\ perusal of the refiorr. 
of tho Uawtiiisun Uommiit-e on which the oiily Indian was dir Bhupeiidra Nath Biiru 
leaves uu doubt in anybody’s mind that insteud of bread fur wltiuh uur couutrymeu 
clamoured they have been given atone. We do not mind the comemplibie uutburst of 
the Mornutg Post which says that “ Indians aru not sailors and lasoars, are not fighters.” 
It is historioali} untrue ami the Statssman has the fairness to say that “to the 
argument tliat liidians are not sailors it may be answered tliat in every age large numbers 
of them have beet, and tlgbiiug saihus too.” Only ” they have had no opportunity of 
taking part in the soientific naval warfare of reuent times, irom which one fact diflerent 
men may honestly draw difien ni conclusions.” There is no question of ‘‘ oouciusinns,” 
the fact being that the British Guvernmeut, amuming from the very beginning tbe role 
of an anti-national foieigu Government, has denied the opportunity. 

« England can no longer continue the policy site has pursued towards India. World 
conditions have changed ami are rapidly changing. She cannot possibly bear tbe burden 
of her commitments and world-wide interests unaided. The white Dominions will not 
render her any assistance ludia can and will render it because it will promote her own 
interests. We believe British statesmen are already having a glimpse of futui'e possibili¬ 
ties. The willingness to create a Navy for India, the project of an Indian Bandhnrst, 
the desire to meet tlie political aspirations of tbe Imiiaiis—all indicate the dawn of 
statesmanship. But aiifortniiately fear and suspicion still possess our rulers and they 
cannot do ail tlist statesmanship would point to them as tbe right coarse. Tbe very 
grudging nature of the concessions they malic instead of prodnolug a favonrable impres¬ 
sion, only irritate public mind. Tbe suspieiou of the Oovnument reacts on the people 
and a vicious circle is established. 

" The Army ami tlie Navy are tbe touchstones on which the people will test the since- 
lity of tbe British Qoveriimeiit. The Kawlinson Committee’s scheme which the^Oovernment 
has accepted has been condemned by aimnrt tbe whole Indian Press whose desire for an 
Indian Navy is well-known. The prevailing feeling is that tbe object of the whole 
scheme is to add to the shackles of India, Tbe scheme will have to be recast if it is t» 
inspire the coiifidt nee of the public,” (A. B. Patrika, Calcutta). 



REPORT OF THE 


Punjab Jails Enquiry Committee 

ConAtdarabla cbanitaa iti tha administration of tha Punjab jails wara oon* 
tamplated by tha Punjab Oovarnmatit as a rasult of an enquiry which was 
conducted by a committee specially appointed for the purpose. 

Tha Committee was constituted in November 1925 to enquire into allega¬ 
tions of corruption, unauth orisod puriishments and unauthorised iDdnlgenees 
in the jails, special attention being paid to the question of the prisoners’ diet 
in its bearing on the alleged malpractices. I'he Committee oonsisted of 
Mr. O. F. Lumsden, I.C.S., Prosidnnt, Mr. Justice Jailal and Sheikh Abdul 
Qadir, Barrister, members. The refiort is unanimous. The Government 
have given consideration to Che mure important recommendations while 
other points are still under consideration. 

In a resolution published along with the report, the Government accepted 
most of tho rocominendations of the Committee and further anuounoed that 
at the meeting of the Pun jali Legislative Council in Juno the necessary 
legislative and financial pi-ovisions will 1)6 put before it to give effect 
Its far as available funds permit to as many of the decisions as can 
be worked out in time for the meeting. I'he most important of the 
Committee’s general conclusions from which the Government found reason 
to differ were that unauthorised punishments were awaided not infrequently 
aud that there was ample evidonoe as to the existence of unauthorised indul¬ 
gences. The Committee on this point gives some instancos in which such 
unauthorised punishments had been awarded, but before doing so the 
Committee mentions that it visited no loss than nine jails, examined 245 
witnesses, of whom 198 wore actually inside the jails. The public response 
in making suggestions to the Committee was disappointing, but the Working 
Committee of the Punjab Provincial Congress associated itself with the 
enquiry and assisted the Committee by coUocting written statements aud 
suggesting witnesses. 


TJnnuthorised Puniebmonts. 

Dealing with unauthorised punishments the Committee says tha t- the 
evil has not been altogether eradicated. A common form of such punish¬ 
ment is sboo-beatiiig on the slightest provocation, sometimes under the 
orders of Jailors and assistant .Jailors and sometimes without orders. 
.4nother form of yunishmont is for several prisoners to join in ooucort 
in an attack on a prisoner and lioat and kick him mennlessly. This method 
i.s rosoited to .^olnotiIllOH in order to extract money from newcomers and 
sometimes for the purpose oi l>ringing recalcitrant convicts to their senses. 
Still another form is to make a man bond double to pass his hands through 
bis legs and touch or bold his cars. This otfonce is onhaiicod by the 
administratioii of lilows and kicks. 'Ibis form of puiiisbmont appears to 
bo well eatablisbcd and frequently made use of by unscrupulous subordiiiates. 

As regards unauthoriaod indulgonces, the Committee finds ample 
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evidenoe and says high prices have to bo paid for articles that are smuggled 
into the jail. Cash is received by prisoners from their homes for their 
requirements in the jail. by moans of money orders to warders and their 
BuWdinates. I'ho Committee understands that system of money-lending 
also is well established inside the prisons, there being, however, a strict 
code of honour among the prisoners to return the money. Gur (jAgt^^e) 
is in great demand and there is such a craving for it that the prisoners 
are prepared to pay for it many times its real price. Other luxuries, such 
as “ ghee ”, tobacco, butter, fruits and liquor are also obtainable. Gambling 
is conducted under the patronage of the minor jail officials, who, no 
doubt, are nut forgotten by the winners. Discipline is merely superficial, 
for ono witness, whoso evidenoe them is no reason to distrust, assured the 
Committee that sovereigns wore ptantiftd inside the Lahore Central Jail, 
though unprocurable outside, lie had himself soon a prisoner in posses¬ 
sion of £80 and hiid kept in his box a sum of £40 for another. 

The Punjal) Government find no reason to differ from the general con¬ 
clusions arrived at by the Committee in respect, oi unauthorised punishments 
and indulgences. They havu issue<i through the Inspector-General of Prisons 
a warning against those offences, but the Government recognise that radical 
measures fur inprovement of the supervising and executive agencies are' 
necessary in order to improve this aspect of prison administration. 

Income per Convict. 

Referring m the Cominitfoo’s finding that the income of the Jail 
Department works out at Rs. 10 per aiimini per convict, a figure incompatible 
with the theory that each prisoner is doing his fair share of a day’s 
work, the Govonin.ont quote statistics of prisonors doing various kinds of 
work and point out that the number engaged on manubuitures was 36 per 
cent, of the total and the proceeds during 1924-2o showed a profit of just 
under Rs. 60 per prisonor employed. Moreover, the prisoner is a less willing 
workman than tlie free agent. It is a principle of jail administration that jail 
labour is to be employed fiiat o.. jail requirements and next on requirements of 
other departments of the Government. Notwithstanding all those and other 
factors the Inspectur-Goneial has bmn ;uiki<d to consider the introduction of 
new and oooiiomieally a<lvaiiLigoou.s omploynionts in cunsequonoo of the 
opening given by relaxation oi the old rule regarding machinery. Now 
machinery may bo used for certain industries. Those facts show, aeoording 
to the Punjab Govorument, that the Comiuittoo had not been placed in full 
possession oi the whole case 011 tiiis points 

New Jail for Frontier Convicts. 

Referring 'o overcrowding of jails, the (-ommittoe points out that the 
provision of further jail .iccommudation is imperatively necessary. The 
Committee understands two new jails arc under contemplation and, therefore, 
urges that one of them should bo specially reserv^ for Frontier convicts 
whose segregation in a separate jail is highly desirable. 

The Govoi iiincut says that financial pressure, only now relieved, bus up 
to the present time made it difficult to contemplate remedial measures on au 
effective scale. Funds h.ave now boon provided by the Punjab Government 
for the commei.comout of the new Gentrul Jail outside r.ahore and arrange¬ 
ments are contemplated for the rebuilding of the existing group of jails in 
Lahore in a modciuised form. It is understood, says the Punjab Government 
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that the Government of India intend to conetruot a Central Jail at Feroae* 
1 H)re for the aooommodation of the prisoners of the North-West Frontier 
Provinoe* of whom some 700 or 800 now occupy space in the Punjab jails. 

The committee has expressed adrorse opinions on CentralJails, except 
for habitual offenders, on the ground that their size is unfavourable to 
supervision and to reformative influence and has advocated the confinement 
of non-habitual offenders in district jails with the maximum accommodation 
of 600. but the Punjab Government, for the reasons given by the Indian 
Jails Committee, baa decided not to accept the advice of the Punjab Com¬ 
mittee and are quite satisfied that it is undesirable to have more than 1,500 
prisoners in any jail and will, os opportunity presetits itself, erect additional 
buildings and make constructional changes. 

Deputy Inspector-General of Prisons. 

The Committee then lays stress upon the importance of the appointment 
of a Deputy Inspector-General of Prisons so that the Inspector-General might 
be free for important duties and particularly for inspection. 

The Government agrees that at a time when large changes in the 
department are being considered and carried out it is not possible for the 
Inspector-General unassisted to combine his heavy headquarters duties with 
sufiioiently frequent and detailed inspection. They have ther>.fore decided 
on the creation of a post of Deputy Inspector-General for two years, at the 
end of which period th i necessity of the continuance of the appointment will 
be further considered. Similarly, the Government think that it is desirable 
to appoint whole-time .Superintendents to each district jail and to limit the 
duties of the Civil Surgeon to medical charge. The Government is taking 
steps to provide for the appointment of Civil Superintendents and hope that 
during the current year at least six District Jails will have such otficers. 

Ill regard to the Central and Borstal institution, the Government is 
under an obligation to employ officers of the Indian Medical Services as Super¬ 
intendents. This obligation, however, does not extend, in the opinion of the 
Government, to additional institutious as and when created, and subject to 
the agreomoiit of the Government of India, the Punjab Government con¬ 
template after the existing obligation to employ a certain number of I. M. S. 
Officers has been mot to appoint whoie-time Civil Superiuteiidents to the 
Central Jails and institutions which it is not necessar}’ to earmark for the 
purposes of that obligation, with whole-time assistant surgeons for medical 
charge. 

The Government arc sure that the appoiiitmoiit of whole-lime Super¬ 
intendents must not be made a ground for reducing the strength of the 
executive staffs under thorn. 'I'he Government do not therefore contemplate 
any reduction in the strength of executive stuff subordinate to Superinten¬ 
dents. On the other hand the Government recognise the necessity of 
extensive changes in the personnel and of bringing under reduction those 
jailors, dc|>uty jailors and assistant jailors, who are not definitely held to bo 
fit for piomotioM. The maiinor in which it is proposed to ascertain the 
object ill view- is to introduce a Bill for the amendment of the Prisons Act for 
the abolition of jailoi's, deputy jailors and assistant jailors and their replace¬ 
ment by Deputy 8u)ieriiiteiidnnts and Assistant Superintendents of a better 
status and somewba' liiglior pay than the class which they arc to supersede. 
Those who are not found fit for promotion to the new rank will retire 
under the provisions of Sections *126 and 436 of the Civil .Service Regulations. 
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Conriot Offioiala. 

The Committee then turne its attention to the system of appointimr 
convict officials and concludes that the system has become a great source of 
corruption and that the boat interests of jail administration demand its total 
suppression. The Government say they have given anxious thought to this 
question because tho quality of paid warders who must replace convict officials 
must be beyond doubt hut the Government oonclude that in principle the 
employment of convicts should bn Inought to an end and have already given 
orders for tho riH.luction of a number so employed to the figure of .March. 
1919, as soon its arrangements for ropl.-icing the number reduced bavo been 
worked out. 

The Committee, dealiitg with the arrangements for inspection by non- 
oflicial visitors, v>oints out r.h if tit.') existonoe of non-otficial visitors is vilu ible 
as supplying a training ground wher,; numbers of thu pultlic oaii obtain an 
insight into jail ytolilom.s. A'o doubt there h'lv.i been instances in which 
visitors grossly abuseil their position by gi)ing to the extent of persuading 
Sikh prisoners to refuse conditional rolcise offered by the Govaromont, and 
also lecturing them on political matters, but there should be no wholesale 
condemnation because of tho faul'.s of a few The Government generally 
agree with these observations and have no doubt that many non-otfioial 
visitors seek to do their duty conscientiously and have therefore impressed 
on the authorities onneorned the desirability of making satisfactory selootious. 
It is important that all ofiicers of jails should treat non-ofiicial visitors with 
courtesy and considerations. Tho non-ofiicial visitor is an ally of tho 
Superintoiidont in keeping tho administration >of jails pore and above 
reproach. The Governraent have given orders for the preparation of sohemos 
ill all jails for the substitution of animal nr meohanioal traction for manual 
labour on wells. 

The Committee has put forward an interesting proposal for the adoption 
of a system under which tho profit arising out of the performance of tasks 
is credited to the worker as a reward for good work, coupled with exemplary 
conduct. The Goiorinnoiit hid alroidy decided on crediting a portion of 
these earnings to pi Loners in habitual jails and provision was made for this 
in the budget of tho current year. It. has been decided, however, that 
payment should lie made to the prisoners only upon release, whereas the 
Committee’s proiKual is to allow those who have earnings at their credit to 
make small purchases o( certain articles from time to time. This principle 
could no doubt he extendeil to allowing them to make remittanoes of 
money to their hotnos. Tho Inspector-General is in sympathy with this 
proposal. 

Tho Committee makes several recommendations regarding diet and 
cooking, and points out the desirability of having 80 [>arate kitchens for 
Mahomedaiis and Hi-idus. The Government have given instructions to the 
authorities ooncorned reg-arding the history ticket, etc, and point out that 
inodorn rules have already boon incorporated in the j iil manual for specially 
constructed interview rooms at the gate in every jail and tho Government 
have reason to hnliov3 that the period of 20 minutes laid down for interviews 
is not infrequently extended in practice. 
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B. & O. Administration Report 1924-25 

“ When the political histoi^ of India (or tho year 19^4-26 and the throe 
proceeding nonths comes to be reviewed, much that is hopeful and gratifying 
will emerge from the recoid of Bihar and Orissa during that period.” in 
these words the official year book * Bihar and Orissa in 1924-25 ” records 
the political events ai.d activities of tho different branches of administration 
in the province. 

” At a time when the very foniidatiuns of the new constitution were 
being loosened in other parts of India,” says the rc|)uit. ” this itrovince may 
claim to have kept its head. Klsewhere some of the newly-elected Legisla¬ 
tures were exercising their considerable powers with the avowed nlijeet 
of bringing the Government to a standstill; in Bihar and Orissa, although 
the extreme section of political opinion was not unrepresented in the new 
Conneil, a different atmosphere prevailed, and that element uf mutual good¬ 
will which is essential to the working of dyarchy has not been lacking. 
Thus the Ministers have rctiuned the confidciico of the majority of the 
council, and at the same time there bos been a not,aV>le absence of friction 
in their relations with the other members of ibo Government and with the 
permanent officials working under them. 

“ The trend of )iublic opinion during these fifteeii months has been no 
less significant. Hysterics and fireworks are out uf favour, and it is no 
longer easy to arouse popular enthusiasm by the wholcsalo condemnation 
of Government officials and ” the sham Beforms.” Sanity is returning to 
public life, and with it a growing disiosition to tike full advantage of the 
opportunities offered by those same Beforms, and to work for a fuitbor 
advance on constitutional lines. The t>olitical developments of this period 
have not been without their disquieting symptoms; but, viewed as a whole, 
they make for enoouragemont.” 

Influence of Congress. 

Describing the influonoo <if tho (Congress on local bodies it says : ” It 
was inevitable that this widespread capture of the local bodies by tbo Con¬ 
gress Party should bo attended by far-reaobing consequences. Further 
remarkable letters soon made their appearance in tho anti-Government press, 
indicating a general alarm, no less at tbo type of politician who was thus 
returned to local power than at the met bods by which bis success bad bi en 
achieved. Ibe number of old members who bad secured re-election was 
very small, and few indeed of tboir successors had any administrative ex¬ 
perience. Immature youths fresh from oollege, paid lecturers of tbe Bwarqjist 
Party, “ national ” school masters, and persoiis who bud been convicted 
under Criminal Law Amondmont Act or bound down to keep tbe peace—all 
these were included among the personnel of tbe new District Board.” 

” Under these circunistances it is not surprising that a tendency soon 
became appat ent to use these local liodics for tho furtherance uf political pro¬ 
paganda, rather than ior the diligent piomotion of tbo interests which had 
been committed to tbeir charge. 'Jho same process was evident in those 
municipalities also which bad come under tbe control of the Swarajists in tbe 
autumn of the previous year. Several instances occurred of addresses of 
welcome to extremist leaders and of congratulatory addresses presented to 
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politioiaiis on their emergonoe from jail. Office-bearers in manioipalities and 
district boards have made objectionable speeches during the course of public 
business. Attempts have been made to fly the Swaraj flag over municipal 
offices and the substitution of “ national” holidays (such as the anniversary 
of Tilah’s death) for those now observed (including the King-Emperors birth¬ 
day), has been gravely discuss'd. The employees of local bodies have been 
directed or “ advised ” to clothe themselves in ' khaddar.’ and public money 
has been utilised to spread the cult of the “ charka” in a manner which cannot 
possibly be reconciled with legitimate requirements of education or any other 
public interest.” 

Hiudu-Moslcm Question. 

" Another most disquieting feature which must be recorded here is the 
recrudeacoiie of ill-feeling hetween Hindus and Vtahomedans, particularly 
during the latter half of 1924. Uihar and Orissa was probably no worse off 
in this respect than the other provinces of India, but the state of affairs 
was such as to give constant anxiety to the Government and to call for un¬ 
remitting vigilance from their sul>ordinate officers. To some extent this 
question is connected with Congress politics. A good deal of resontment was 
felt in Mahomedan circles at what was regarded as an artompt to convert 
the Congress into a Hindu organisation. The tension was iuoreased by re- 
oriminatious which passod between the two communities regarding the alleged 
misapplication of Congress futids. Mahoraedans were keenly disappointed 
at the results of the District Board elections, in which hardly any of their 
candidates were successful.” 

Industries. 

After recording the sound financial position of the province the review 
passes on to the activities in the domain of industries. ” The predominance 
of agrioulturo in the economic life of the province has perhaps tended in the. 
past to divert attention from its industrial potentialities. Yet in Chota 
Nagpur is to be found one of the most important industrial areas in India. 
Now-a-dnys thousands of young men are emerging from schools and colleges 
every year, mariy of whom are compelled, while not a few are animated with 
a strong desire, to seek other avenues of employment than the Government 
service and the law. Indeed it is manifestly impossible for these two spheres 
of activity to absorb the growing number of the educated middle classes; and 
the search for a career often grows desperate. In these circumstances the 
increasing provision of technical and industrial education is both a politioal 
and an economic necessity. The Department of Industries was created as 
recently as 1920 to supervise this work more effectively, and at the same 
time to assist directly in the industrial development of the province. Critics 
arc apt to complain that this department has little to show for all the money 
that it spends. They probably overlook the fact that about three-fourths 
of its expenditure is accounted for by educational institutions, and would 
have to be incurred under some other head, if this department were not in 
existence. The total disbursements during 1924-25, were not much more 
than rupees seven lakhs; so this does not leave much for tho actual develop¬ 
ment of industries. Nor is it reasonable to look for sensational results in 
this direction, while the department is still in its infancy.” 



C. P. Administration Report 1924-25 

Tbo annua] Administration Beport of tbe Central Provinces Government 
for 1924-95 remarks that tbe period marked a further stage in the return 
of tbe Province to normal conditions and has witnessed in the field of 
politics a gradual return from the blind alley of obstruction to sanity 
and sobriety. The period as a whole indicated a fundamental disagree¬ 
ment between tbe Berar and Central Provinces Marathi and Hindi sections 
of party leaders of the various groups of the Swaraj Party, and many of 
their followers desired to accept office, but no group was powerful enough 
to command the support necessary for tbe formation of a stable Miuistiy. 
Tbe tendency in Berar and Central Provinces Marathi districts and in 
Chbattisgarh was in favour of accepting office, while the northern Hindi 
districts were the focus of opposition to this policy. 

Obstruction has never been popular in I’erar, which has favoured the 
policy of working the Befoims for what they are worth. The next move 
accordingly came from Berar in the announcement of the acceptance of a 
memberi^ip of the Executive Council by Mr. Tambo, ex-leader of the Berar 
SwaiSQ Party. 

Inside the Legislative Comioil the Swarajists have in other ways shown 
a very notable change from their obstructionist policy of 1S)24, 

Einauoial Position. 

The year under review was another year of continuerl improvement 
in the finances of the Province. Tbe budget, as finally passed by the Local 
Government, provided for a total revenue of Hs. SSl'Sl lakhs, an expendi¬ 
ture chargeable to revenue of Its- 621'00 lakhs, and a balance in tbe Famine 
Insurance Fund of Bs. 1) 1 '05 lakhs. Tbe main factor that contributed to 
this improvement was a remarkable rise in revenue from excise, which 
amounted to Bs. 150'44 lakhs. The main difficulty in tbe financial situation 
is the present position as regards the working of the financial settlement 
between the Central Provinces and Berar. It is now decided that expOQ- 
diture be divided between the two provinces in tbe same proportion in 
which they contribute to the revenues ; that is ii. the proportion of 60 to 40. 

There was a revival of communal tension, which was moro acute than 
for many previous years culminating in riots in 14 districts oi the Province. 
In Jubbulpore the situation was so serious that troops had to be called out, 
while in the town of Arvi a serious riot occurred with several losses of life. 
In the town of Akola communal feoling had been hardening durtiig the 
preceding 12 months, and two riots took place. Tbe immediate cause of 
each disturbance was dispute conoerning the playing of music before places 
of worship. 

Co-Operative Movement. 

Commenting on co-operative credit the report points out that there 
could be little doubt that the root of tbe troubles which nearly wrecked the 
movement in the Province is the lack of education in co-operative principles. 
In order to infuse in every member of every society tbe spirit of co-operation, 
the Federation Congress appointed a committee which recommended tbe 
etarring of primary societies with their own share capital. The Berar 
Institute has arranged for training classes and co-operative rallies, and for 
oo-ordination of tbe activities of local industries. 



Bengal Administration Report 1924-25. 

The Benga; Atlminietruiiou Beporc lor the year l!)21-25, in nariiiting the events 
and oonditiouH prevailing in the country daring the year, revievvs in detail the acti¬ 
vities of the Swara]ya party ami the alleged rcvoiutionai^ movement in Bengal along 
with other qne»l ions. Itcferring to the political eituatiou the Report states that at the 
commencement of 1926 ihu relative strength of the parties in the Council, in spite of 
individual (lactuaiioufi, showed no substaiilial change from the positions woo by them 
at the last election. The luilupciideuts, who differed from the Swaraj Party only in 
owing no allegiance to Mr, Bus and in not being pledgeii to refuse office, formed with 
the Swarajists the permanent oppoHitiou. The Ministerialists apt to be swayed by their 
personal altitude to«ards individual Ministers, had not been, even when there were 
Ministers in uffie,e, consistent in their support of tliu Government; and the eventual 
abolition of the Ministry tended still further to weaken the tics witich bound tills group. 

In the contest for supremacy the Swarajists liail the great aiivantage ut being the 
only force in possession of a highly developed orgauisatioii baek> d by parly funds and 
capable of keeping its ranks united, of procuring tbe attendance of its members on the 
occasion of all important votes, and of exercising iulluenoe over the members of other 
gionps. The Government and Opposition forces still, however, remained very evenly 
balanced and voting on most issues was very close. In this situation the Mahomedan 
vote, capable of weighing the scales on tbeir side, bore much the same rulaiiou to politics 
in Bengal as the Irish vote used to bear to Hugiish politics m the House of Commons, 

Btftrrtng to th$ rmolutiomry a^'Uts iht Report 

The activities of the revolutiouary conspiracy had neoessitated the promulgation of 
the Ordinance in the previous October, and severul rcvolutiouaries bail becu arrested and 
detained under its provisions. Tlie Ordinance was, however, a temporary mearure due 
to expire in April, 1926, aud the Bill, which was to remain in operation for live years, 
was designed to lake its place, 

in onliH' to make clear the fall gravity of thn situation with which Government 
was faced, it is desirable at this point to iccapitait.le in the barest outline tbe main overt 
activities of tne iTVOlulimiacics which iiud icd to the adoption of drastic measures for 
their suppression. There were two mutdccs, two itllempts at murder, tbe creation of a 
bomb factory, the issue of iiiflaramatoiy lealh'is aimoauciug a campaign of ruthicss 
assassination of police officers and lire coudemiiatiou to immediate death of all who in 
any degree I.elpeii Government. 

At the oiicniag ol the session, Uis .Kxoeliency the Governor address d tlie Council and 
explained to tbe memliers the urgency of the necessity for suppressing terrorist crime in 
tbe I’rovincc. 1'he impossibility of dealing with this menace by means other than those 
proposed in the Hill was ole.arlydemoiisirateil, ami solemn stress was laid on the truth 
that it was better tuat the ordinary processes of Jaw should be suspended for a few 
individuals than that a secret organisation should lie left lies to tbrealcu tbe lives of those 
whom it saw lit to call its ertemics. 

In iutioil&cing the Bill tlie Hon. Bir Hugh Stephenson adduced irrefutable proofs 
of the existence of highly organised, well armed and well linanoerl conspiracy, against 
which almost all attempts to set the macbiucry of the ordinary law in motion had signally 
faileti in the past. Finally, it was pointed out tliat the cases of those who had becu 
arrested under tne Ordinance had been plaowl before Judges, wlio had in every instance 
agreed with tbe view of Government regarding their complicity in the conspiracy. 

Snob a weight of argument produced no effect on tbe stolid front of the Swarajist 
Opposition, iu whose eyes the issue was but aootner cunt>rst between the Council and the 
Government. They had alreaily made certain of victory. At a meeting of Mahomedan^ 
held on tbe prevkus day, Mr. Das batl employeil ail his powers as a rhetorician to win 
Over tbe wavering representatives nt that community. Siinnltaocoasly an intensive 
oampaign of intimidation against members of Council had been instituted in the Press 
and other means resorted to iu order to procure either their unwilling support or thoii 
abstention from voting. 
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Leaders Bemoved. 

Strengthened by these devices the Opposition refnsed even to dieeasg the BUi which 
was thrown ont by a majoTity of nine. As there oonld be no donbt of the necessity of 
ench a measure, the Bill was subsequently oertitied by His Excellency the Governor. 

The preventive action taken by Quvernment under the Ordinance achieved its object 
in so far as it removed the known leaders of the conspiracy from the sphere of their 
activities; and the cessation of overt revolutionary crime which followed in the wake of 
this action was the true measure of the urgency of the need for suppression. 

The movement had, however, been merely scotched and not killed; but time was 
required to recover from the blow which hail been dealt, to replace the old leaders by new 
chiefs, to refill the ranks that had beeii depleted. For this end propaganda was essential 
and the old campaign of recruitment in the Press and elsewhere was pursued with 
unabated energy. A flood of revolutionary articles was let loose in the regular news¬ 
papers and periodicals, accompaninl by a stream of pernicious books and pamphlets. The 
books and pamphlets were drawn up on much the same lines as the Press articles, which 
will he dealt with in tlie second section of this summary, and took the form of denuncia¬ 
tions of the eoonniatc oppression of the British in India, appeals frequently in the for^. 
of poems in mystic language extolling free<tom, bloodshed and self-sacrifice, and accounts 
in eulogistic language of the exploits of tho old revolutionaries. 

Some of those publicatious were printed locally while others were imported from 
places outside the inrisdiotion of the Goverumetit of India. In several instances recourse 
was had te proscription, seisure and prohibition of importation; but the majority of 
the pamphlets were so written that they tell just outside the definition of sedition. The 
object of these publications was to represent Government as satanic, oppressive and 
barbarous. On occasions quotations from or references to Hindu religions writings were 
made with a view to justifying violence and bloodshed. Appeals were addressed to the 
women of Bengal exhorting them to follow the example of the heroittes of Bajpntana and 
tu instil into their sons and bnsbands a spirit of sell-saorifioe on behalf of the mother- 
conntry. 

Pamphlets of misobievous intent with a dangerous nrtdcr-current of suggestion were 
published setting out in laudatory terms the tieeds dune by students in the movement 
for freedom in Bussia and calling upon the young men of Bengal to do likewise. A 
pamphlet of this type was eohl at the Oonferenco paudal at Paridpur, and this was one 
of the few instances in which prosecution oonld be sanctioned and a conviction proenreti. 

Traffic in Firearms. 

A concise manifesto of the revolutionary party was widely oironlateil in pamphlet 
form tbroughont India. It contained a direct incitement to revointion giving as the 
immerliate object of the party the establishment of a Federal Bepublio ol the United 
States of India by an organised and armvrl revolution. The extensive method of distribu¬ 
tion of this pamphlet was in itself ample proof of the whlespread organisation of the 
conspiracy. 

The unsettling and deleterious effect of this stream of poison on the immature minds 
of the students of Bengal, for whose benefit it is chiefly ooncncteil, may easily be imagined. 
The results produced thereby are at least as bad as those of open revolution and as a 
means of spreading the contamiiiation uf sedition, it has proved itself an insidious and 
very potent force. 

Instances of illicit traffic nr of attempts at illicit traffic in arms were of '.disquieting 
frequency. A consignment of German bayonets, this time under the guise of “ wood- 
entr^'rs,” was discovered, ani there is evidence (hat two cargoes of arms and ammunition 
from Oontioental sources, which were intoroopted at intermediate ports, were ultimately 
destined for Indian purchasers. 

The profit tn be gained by this trade owing to low Continental prices and high local 
rlcmaiid is tempting, and there is proof that (be weapons found with revolntionaries were 
imported by illicit means. Two persons were canght in the act of selling an antomatio 
revolver and ammnnition in Calcutta ; two Indians were convicted for conspiracy to 
obtain illegal possession of arms from Chinamen, and an attempt was made to purchase 
arms from a Calcntta firm by means of a bogns order. Those weapons were clearly not 
intended for any lawful purpose. The dangerous character of this traffic as a method 
of arming revolntionaries is fully realised and every effort is being made to check it at 
its source. 
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Bconiiting Campaign. 

It mnst regretfully be acknowledged that daring the year under review there has 
been no noticeable improvement iu the language and tone of the Indian Tress which 
with few exceptions, shows as little sign as ever of appreciating at its true value the gif’ 
of free speech or of realising the responsibility that devolves upon it as the preceptot 
and mouthpiece of the people. That the castigation of Government is looked otion as the 
" raison d'etre ” of iournaiisin iu tliia Troviuco is borne out by the fact that uf all the 
papers now in existence not ono purports to support Government, and that the majority 
do their utmost to villUy it on every opportunity. One or two of the newspapers have 
extended their columns to include topics of general interest; bat most of them still 
remain narrowly political in their outlook. Tiio advantage to be derived from the 
newspaper as weapon m the political arena is being fully realised and each of the parties 
in Council except tlie fudupondents is now iu possession of organs in which they can 
give public expression to their views. The accessions of strength in this direction have 
been particularly numerous in the case of the Bwarajya party which now has many 
{lapers under its control. 

The Swarajist journals advocate Council entry aiul on this question are opposed on 
the one baud by the “ hlo-changers” who favour non-partieipatiou in the proceedings of 
the Council, and on the other by a third group which is iu disagreement both with 
tlie Swarajists and No*ohangers. These differences of opinion have led to much mnloal 
critioisin and aoeibity of feeling between these sections uf thu Press. 

At the Iieginiiing of the year the discussion of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill 
reopened in its full force the chorus of denunciation which had lulled a lilt le after the 
excitement caused by I he Ordinance bad subsided. On this topic there was no difference 
of opinion and the Press was utianimousiy hostile, even the hitherto moderate “Sanjibani” 
remarking that, thanks to their sin, the Britisli uaiinn would be expunged for ever from 
thu civilised world. The “ forward *’ gave expression to the general juurualistio opinion 
in the passage. “ The ooiituraplatwl measure is a iKirpetnal menace to our liberty, a ban 
on our patriotism and a oai-efully prepareil attempt to destroy the whole meiule uf our 
movement for iieeilom. He will he u traitor to the country who supports ir," The 
*' Amrita Basar Tacrika ” demauded to know whether the members of the Bengal Council 
would ** share with the Government the responsibility of passing such a monstrous law 
utterly subversive of personal liberty." 

As the Indian Press is almost entirely representative of the " intelligentsia” and 
the " bourgeoisp,' it is not surprising that expressions ut sympathy with Bolshevik 
tbeoiies and activities found room in papers not deiinitely cummnniatiu in policy, much 
less frequent than in the past. There was still, however, a tendency to quote Bussia as a 
tltting example fur India to f dUiw an I 10 refer t-i .S.ivi 'tism os the final manifestation of 
Socialism. One ixpressed the conviotiou tli.ii, ■..•iiiii was "a man ot wonderiul deeds, 
an intensely religious man, one of the great iiiiiid.; ! men who s-ek the delivuranoe of 
humanity." The Biff revolt was acclaiiniul both by the Hindu amt the Moslem Press as 
the effort of an Rastein race lu free ilseiC fram lUe Western yoke, and it was soggi-sted 
that England in her desire " to wipe tlie Modems of the faoe of the earth" would 
welcome the downfall uf the iusurgeuts. Iu spite of the emphatic dcciaralion of 
neutrality by Parliament in connection with the dispute in Arabia, England was accused 
of secret collaboration with France and Italy in assisting Amir All to retake Hedjax 
from Ibn Sand, England’s policy to varda Mosul was attributed to motives of more self- 
interest, and the foreign powers viewed with open sympathy. 

Trocedare Justified 

The " Baiath'. ’’ set forth the justification of Bengal's procednro (in connection with 
the activities which have been discossed iu tbe foregoing quotations from the Adminis¬ 
tration Report) in these words : " The-distrusl ot tbe people must be remoyed. To give 
them such a training, the life-stories of self-sacrificing patriots must be recited to them. 
We may not adopt their methods Bat are we not, on that account, to lospeot their 
renuiioistion, their heroism and their patriotism f” An account of the revoiutionary move- 
niumt in Bengal published in the " Basumati ” contains the observation : " In Bengal of 
all conntries the strength of mind required for unavoidable murder fur the welfiiii- of 

humanity or of tbe country is most lacking.. 1 believe that a different atmosphere 

has to be created and training for generetions in that now atmosphere has to be 
undei|;one in order to enable Bengalis to overcome such weakness”. 

^ougb bas been written to show that contemporary Indian journalism is confining 
its effoits to tbe inculcation cf a spirit of discontent, while its activities in certain 
directions actually constitute a dangerously powerful influence for evil. 
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Hiniatera' Satariea. 

The good impreaaion ptodnoed by the Council in ita treatment of other demanda 
waa doomed to be nnllified by ita vote on the moat momentona iaane of all. On the 
refuaal of the Council in augoat, 1924, to allow the demand for the aalary of Miniatera, 
Hia Excellency the Governor had been obliged to aasnme temporary oharge of the 
training of Miniatera. Aa, however, the training of Miniatera and the teating of their 
capacity to adminiater transferred subjecta are eaaential features of the new constitution, 
which, without Ministers, must to all intents and purpose cease to function, it was 
considered desirable that some effort should be maiie to bring home to the Council the 
real significance of the issues dependent upon ita decision. 

At the same time there waa reasun to suppose that the adverse vote on the question 
of satariea bad been aimed not so much against the Ministry as an institution as against 
the Ministers Iheu in office. In order, therefore, to procure an unequivocal expression 
of opinion on this question, the Government, in January, without proposing the 
name of any person aa Minister, moved that pruviaion fur a Ministry ahonid be 
made in the budget for the ensuing financial year. This motion was carried by the subs¬ 
tantial majority of 24, When however, it came to the voting on grants, the Council, 
swayed by the great personal influenou of Mr. Dus, rejected the provision for the pay 
of Ministers by majority of six. The Government had therefore no other alternative 
tlian to conclude that the Counoii had no desire to work the Keforms. 

Council President. 

The immediate. result of the refusal of salaries was the resignation of the two 
Ministers then in office, accompanied by the temporary assumption by tho Governor of 
the administration of transferred subjiKSts and fullowcd, when sanction had been obtained, 
by anspension of transfer with effect from .lune, 1926, till Jannary, 1927, when the 
period of the present Counoil is due to expire. From this it did not follow that the 
work of the Government was rendered impossible by the refusal to co-operate. Provi¬ 
sion had been made for such a contingency, and the only results of obstruction are that 
Bengal, by the vote of her elected representatives, has for the present ceased to 
participate in the powers and privileges c inferred upon her by the new constitntion, 
and that this achievement will add little to the credit side of her account when bet 
claims to further conoessions come to be oonstdered. 

The next trial of strength between the parties in Junncil came at tbe election 
of a new President in place of the nomiiiatc<i Presiilent whose term of oifioe was due 
to expire In August. Many candidates were In the field, several of whom, from doubt 
whether tlieir chances of eleotion would be advanced or retarded by declaring themseJves 
Swarajists, gave rather uebulous definitions of their oreeii; but the real contest lay 
between tlie Swarajya nominee and a representative of the Independent party. The 
Swarajists used all the means at tiudr dispOMa! to procure support for their representative, 
but the Independent oandMate provcil snCOeMSful Oy a small majority. 

Weakening Tendency, 

In spite of the victories gained by the Swarajists in the vote on tbe Ordinance 
Bill and on the salaries of Vtinisters, this party gave signs of being less powerful than 
it once had been. In tbe general budget debate it had been defeated on most of the 
issnes. Tbe oampsign against the Orilinance bad failed to rouse any widespread interest. 
Intervention in the Tarabeswar dispute had accomplished little, while it had definitely 
alienated tbe sympathies of orthotlox Hindus. The long-delayed village reconstruction 
scheme had gone no further than the colleotlon of funds, and had been successful only 
in rousing tho suspioions of the landlords. All these external forces were combining 
to sap the strength of this group, and there were also within iiself symptoms of a 
disease that might eventually prove fatal. ' 

Faced by these weakening tendencies and met with a steady resistance to its demand 
by the Government both in India and in England, the party found it essential to make a 
stand against the revolutionary left wing and to attempt to win the coniidenoe of the 
Government and tbe public by making it appear that the methods of force advocated by 
the extremists did not have the approval of the party. 

To understand all that this decision implied it must be remembered that the strength 
of the revolutionaries still remained gr^t in spite of the Ordinance, that they were 
well represented, although not in a majority, on the Provincial Congress Committee, and 
that the loss of their support would be serious. At this juneture Mr. Das opened the 
contest by explaining in the Press that be was prepared to adopt a constructive policy 
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and to co-operate with Oovernoieat od hononrable terms. This in itselt was not only 
a departure from bat an actual reversal of the policy adopted by Congress in 1990, and 
the significance of this step was still farther emphasised by an almost aimnltaneona- 
denonciatiun of political assassiaaiioas. 

Farid pur Conference 

Th> se antagonistic forces wore destined to come into op m conflict at tbs meeting of 
the Provincial Congress held nt t'aridpur in May. The first blow was struofc by the- 
revolutionaries who, at the opening of the Oonturence, distributed a pamphlet in which 
the futility of the .policies both of Mr. Oandbi and of Ur. Das were esposod, with the 
implication that nothing could be efleoted except by force. In marked contrast to the 
violent tone of some of the speeches delivered, the address of M.r. Das gave a reasoned 
exposition of the creed of ciwaraj and openly offered co-operation under certain condi¬ 
tions, even although it did carry an iitcunsi>tent sting in its tail in the shape of a threat 
of civil disobedience in the event of refu-at >f his terms. The speech met with only a cold 
reception (f) and It was evident (hat it waa not to the taste of the orthodox non-oi-operatnr. 
The resignatiuu of Mr. Das and tlie dissolution of Congress were averted only by the 
personal intervention of Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Dsh thus euecei-diil in asserting bis authority 
but bis position was far from <;nviable. He still commanded the respect of a majority 
of his party, and, although his future was fraught with dlifiRttlty, there was no one of 
sufficient inUuunce to uhaileugo hU position as Icailer. 

As at derajganj in the previous year, Mahomedaus held aloof from the de.iberattous 
of the Provincial Congress at Farulpiir and preferred 10 attend the District Conference 
whicli was hel<l as a counter-attraction at tlie same time and place. The Congress 
was thus tepresunrAtive of only Hindu opiuion aoii, although resolntiouB were carried 
advocating Hindu-Moslera unity the discostions <>u this, the erstwnile main plank of 
the dwaraj platfoim, elicited little nr no enthusiasm. At the Moslem Couterenoo the trend 
of the debate was rattier in the direction of the airing of commnnal grievances than the 
establishing of mntnal good-will. 

Death of Mr. C. B. Daa. 

At this crisis in its fortunes tlie Swaraj party was deprived of the gnidanoe of ita 
powerful leader by the death of Ur. C. K. Daa in June. Bengal lost in him her most ont- 
standing figure in the field of politics, and the display of respect tor bis memory was by 
nil means confined to hts political tollowure His death left the Swaraj party without a- 
head, and there was no one amongst his followers likely to have general recognition as 
his sucoeesor. It was at sack a time tliut Mr, Oandhi oame to the resoue and maintained 
some semblance of unity in its ranks. From the various candidates in the field oboioa 
eventually fell ou Mr. J. M.. Sen Gupta who was elected both as leader of tbe Swaraj 
party auii as President of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. To those office was 
subsequently added that of Mayor of Calcutta, although the new leader bad bad no oon- 
nexiou with tlie ('orporatiun, Mr. Gainllii frankly admitting that he looked npon the 
Mayoralty as a raeie ailyuuct to lire oiIlis.i of party leader. 

The diminution of violent political agitiition, ap.rrt from tbe activities of^ the revolu- 
tionaiies, and the return to more normal conditions of politioal tranquillity whioh marked 
the year, were unfortunately uccompauied by a growth of Hindu-Moslem distrust which 
at times resulted in breaches of the peace. Mutual hatred' of tbe ruling power bad been 
the only cementing force of non-co-operation and tbe considerations whioh led to dis¬ 
content on the part of tbe Uahomedans eventually ceased to operate. 

Kbilafat Movement, 

The Khilafat movement, which had been the mainspring of Mahomedan agitation, 
achieved its object by pnxiuring the fsv lurable terms granted by the treaty of Iiansanne. 
The abolition of the Caliphate by the Turks, the action of the Wahabis in seisii^i Mecca, 
and the disputes resulting therefrom tendeil to undermine Mahomedan ideals based on 
Fan-Islamic conceptions and to divert attention from foreign affairs to internal pulitios. 
The suspicions of Mahoniedans bad been rouseil by the non-acceptance of the Hindu- 
Moslem Pact and by the removal of their Ministers from office. Although attempts at 
proselytising, a fruitful souToe of trouble in other provinces, wore of raro oocnrrence, dis* 
pntes regarding religious obS‘.'rvano«s, which often endmi in blows, were only too common. 

During the *B*kr-Id’ a serious communal riot occurred at Kidderpore in which one 
Mahomedan was kill'll and many injureit. At Titugarb in April a similar disturbanoc 
took place resulting in the injury of many (Mirsons and necessitating the calling in of 
the mUitary to quell the riot. In the thickly populated industrial area on the left 
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bank of tbe Hoogbly fnrtbet ontbreaka were prevented only by the elaborate preosntlons 
taken by tbe polioe. 

Inetanoee of mntnaily provocative oondoot during tbe Dnrga roja were also reported 
from tbe Noakbali and Pabna districts. Tbe question of finding a snitable grave for 
tbe body of tbe so-called Mahomedan * pir ’ which as the result of the threatening 
attitude adopted to Corporation officials by certain Mabomedans, had been buried in the 
New Market, continued to embitter communal relations in Calcutta. 

Enmity bas indeed led to mutual suspicion with the result that Hindus in East 
Bengal and Mabomedans in West Bengal, realising tbe disadvantages and disabilities, 
inherent in their positions as numerically inferior communities, are becoming mi re 
and more sceptical it the fair promises held out by the advocates of Swaraj and arc 
beginning to ask whether tbe coniinuance of stable Qovernment would not be more con* 
dnoive to their interests. 

Beferring to Indian newspapers ami periodicals the report states that during tbe 
year there baa been no noticeable improvement in the language and tone of the Indian 
Press which, with few exceptions, shows as little sign as ever of appreciating at its true 
value the gift of free speech. 

Tbe advantage to be derived from the newspaper as a weapon in the (tolltical arena 
is being fnlly realised and each of the parties in Council except thu Independents is now 
in possession of organs in which they can give public expression to their views, Tbe 
accessions of strength in this direction have been particularly numerous in the case of 
the Swaraj party which now bas many papers under its control. 

On oocasions when communal animosity led to breaches of the peace the more res¬ 
ponsible papers, realizing the true danger of tbe situation, did not licsitate to unite 
with the anthoritiee in their efiorts to restore calm; but others, with an abuse of 
privilege wbioh cannot be too strongly deprecated, showed themselves only too willing to 
.^d fnel to the flames by indulging in attacks of a communal nature. 

Several newspapers and periodicals continued to keep within the law while they 
did their utmost to sow tbe seeds of sedition by publishing apprecialive accounts of 
revolutionaries, poems with bloetished and self-sacrifice as their text. 

In short, contemporary Indian journalisro, far from seeking to emulate the standards 
oi restraint set up by the Press in American and European countries, is confining its efforts 
to the inculcation of a spirit of discontent, while its activities in certain dinictions 
actually constitute a dangerously powerful iniluencc for evil. 



Madras Administration Report 1924-25 

The Administration Beport for the year 1924*25 of the OoTernment 
of Madras was issued in February 1926. Describing the Political Sitoatiou 
in the country, it states : — 

The political sitoatiou has been generally oalm, Kon<oo>operation for practical 
poruoses has ceas'iti to exist and inteciMt has centriMl on tbe Swarajists, whose canpaigo^ 
which has been atteiuied by a certain antoant of snccesa, has eompclled other parties 
to take stock of their position. 


Swarajist Soocesa. 

The year oiwned with the compromise arrived at between the No^hangers and the 
Swarajists at Beigaom. The Andhra Provincial (iongress Committee, the Tamil Nada 
Provincial Oungresa Oommittec and the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee all held 
meetings in January and agree I to the sppinniug fraueiiise. Nevertheless, the entbnsiasm 
for khaddar was not sufficient to make the spinning franchise workable and the mem* 
bership of the Congress oommence.i to decline. The chief interest of Congressmen 
began to centre in the capture of local bodies. This paved the way for the Swarajists 
to press their propaganda, Early in Haroh, Mr. V. Kamadas, a Swarajist, was elected 
to the Connell of State, (n April, a mimpalgn was startM to capture the Madras 
Corporation for the Congress. Numerous meetinKS were held In different parts of the 
City and in spite at conuter prupugauda by the Jnstice Party and the Independents, 
eight seats out of ten were secured at the elections. In November, a Swarajist oonnotllnr 
was elected Prerident of the Corporation and three Swarajists have been appointed 
Chairman of Municipalities in the raofnssil. In furtherance of the policy of oaptnring 
local bodies aud tbo fiegislative Council, the Andhra Swara^a Party met in 4pril and 
resolved to organise parties in each distriot with this object. In May, the Tamil Nadu 
Swarajya Party met and deoided that the Swarajya Party in the local Legislative 
Council slionld form a separate group with tbo proviso that it might oe>opcrate with 
other parties if such a step was found rxt>eiiieat, in July, the Tamil Nadu Swarajya 
Party again met and adopted the rvsoinrion passed at the Oeneral Oonneil of the All- 
India Swarajya Party at Calcutta that, granted certain oouditious, the Swarajists 
were prepared to co-iperate with iiin Oovernment. In September, the All-India 
Congress Coramittte met at Patna and further alteretl the Congress franchise and decided 
that Congress should iienceforth funcriun in accordance with the policy of the Swarajya 
Party, As a result, the Swarajists took ailvantagc of the tide in their iavonr and 
launched propaganda to capture the seats in the local Legislative Connoil at the next 
elections. 


The “Justice Party.” 

Sir P, Thyagaraya Cheity, who had been the acknowledged leader of the Non- 
Brahman or Justice Party ever since the death of Dr. Nsyar in 1919, died in April. 
His commanding inflnencn may fairly bo said to have had considerable bearing on tbe 
cohesion of the party. After hie death, efforts were made to unite the Ministerialist 
and oppositionist NonOtrabmans, At a public meeting, the Chief Minister made an 
appeal for the re-union of the party. Other leading Non-Brahmans protested their 
readiness to sink their diffnencos in the common cause of Nun-Brahmans, Tbe party 
was recogniseil with a new programme of work and the Hon’ble the Baja of Fanagal 
was elected leader of tbe party. 


Communal Ferling. 

Signs of a recruilcsctmce of strong communal feeling in tbe Prosideney have not 
been wanting. Th< re is a nationalist school (Onrukula) at Sermadevi in the Tinnevelly 
district. Agitation was raised because Non-Brahman boys were not allowed to din* 
with ■ Brahman boys. Dr, P. Vuiadarajulu Naidu, President of tbe Tamil Nadu 
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Congntt Ooimnittee, toured the country delivering epeecbee and at some of the meetinga 
there were disturbanoee. Meetings of protest against his action were held. Some of 
the CongreMmen rebelled and rdnsed to send their quota of yarn to the Provincial 
€<ttigtcw Ocmmittee, The question came to a bead in April, when the Tamil Nadn 
Oongrese Ctnnmittee met at Triohinopoly and decided that the shibboleih of ment based 
on birth should have no place in Indian social life and appointed a committee to deal 
with the matter. The result was a distinct split in the Tamil Nadu Congress camp.. 
Some of the leading members of the Congress Committee resigned. However, the death 
of Dr. Varadaraiulu Naidn's chief opponent in Jane eased the situation. 

Press and Periodicals. 

During the year 1S)24, there were 116 newspapers published in Madias Ciiy and 171 
in the mufassal, making a total of 287 tor the Presidency. Bight iicwepapers were 
pnbllshed in the French bt-ttltmrnts of I’onriicbeiry and Baiikai. Muie newspa)iei's 
werejpoblitbed in Tamil than in any other language. 

The circulation of most of the important dailii s published in English remained the 
same as in 1824. Of these, 7Aw//fjtds has a laiger daily ciiuu.atioii (11,00U> than any 
other newspaper, whether printed in Biiglish or in a vernacular. Its entire oircuiatiou 
fmclttd.ng tri'Weekly and weekly editions) in 1924 was more than double what it was in 
1917. It is a severe critic ol the Government and a vehement supporter ot Indian 
inteiests, where racial questions aie involved, but, apart Irom any question of politics, 
it bas an esoelh-nt news service and always rrpoits a caus* c^Art, regardless of the spacts 
involved. The jlfcdrcr Moil, a pa(ei laigeiy read by Bniopeaus, had a daily oircuiatiou 
of 7)600, next largest to ( he Tht Hindu' Bince 1917, when it was at the height of its anti- 
Government oiussdr, with a ciicnlalion of 10,000, there has bien a steady deotease in 
the circulation of A'«ui iHdtO' U fell from 8,000 in 1928 to 2,000 in 1924, Tbe citcula- 
tion of the Da^post foil irum 1,600 in 1928 to 760 in 1924. 

The eircnlatioi, of the maiviiiy ot the Tamil newspapers remained as it was in 1923. 
Tbe SuMubshmitum continued to be the leading Tami. daily, with a circulation of 7,00u. 
Tht Jtiumda BoMm, a Tamil monthly, dealing with general news hail a circulation 
«t 2,000 

Among tbe Telugu new8(>apere, the Andhra Patrfka continued to have the largest 
circulation, 7,000, including daily and wctkly ediUotts, Two ol the new Telugn papers, 
Gendkl CUa and SatpagrAl, publislud weekly aud both of advanced {lolitieal views, each 
had a ciicoiation of 2,000, 

There bas been little change in the tone ot tbe Press during the year. In the follow¬ 
ing matters, amongst others, tbe actions of the Governments and officials concerned met 
with much hostile criticism both from iiapeiu published in English and from those in a 
vernaculaiThe Befoims Enquiry C'ummiuc<, tiie Public Bervices Commission and its 
recommendations, the situation in Bengal and tbe Bengal Ordinance No, 1 of 1924, the 
le-setthment in Taiiiore district, the O’Dwyer Nair case, the Bouiiiy Chromdt case, 
JaitoJatba, Vaikom Sstyagrabs campaign, the action ot the British Uoreiiimrut with 
reference to the mnriler of Bir Lee Btsek in Egypt, the hoods of 1924, the position of 
Indians in the Colonies. 

Tbe number of pnblicaiioue declared forfeited under tbe Code of Criminal Procedure 
fell from 182 during 1923 to 71 duiiiig ;924. This fall is no doubt due to the fact that 
communist literature is stopped to an iucitasiiig exit lit by the use of the Bra « nstoms Act. 
Tbe editor and publieber of the Te.ugu weekly newspa))er Conyresy, pubtisheo at Baiab- 
mnudiy, East Godavari district, was prosicuttd fur senitiou. He was cuuvicied and 
imprisoned. 



CONGRESS & CONFERENCES 


January~June 1926. 




NINTH SESSION OF THE 


All-India Hindu Mahasabha 

OPENING DAY—I 3 TH MARCH 1926. 

The ninth session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha oommenoed at Delhi 
on the 13th March 1926 in the afternoon. Unfortunately, just when the Maha> 
sabha met, the weather which was inclement since morning, became worse. 
It began to rain, with the result that, though the pandal was very siiaoieus 
and could accommodate 16,000 men, the attendance hardly exceeded 4,000, 
most of whom were visitors. The majority of the delegates’ enclosures were 
not filled and visitors were permitted to occupy these. 

The decorations were simple. Mostly Khaddar was used. Numerous 
mottos were hung. One of these said “ Keep a brave spirit and never 
despair.” Another said, “Honor the Women.” The programme was 
printed in Hindi and the proceedings were also conducted in Hindi. Punc¬ 
tually at one the presidential procession entered the pandal. It included 
Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya, IjsIs Lajpat Bai, Swami Sradhanand, Mr, 
Yijiaraghavaobari, Sir Bampal Singh. Lala Bmnsaran Das, Bhai Par* 

maoand, Mr. Acharya, Mr. Rama Iyengar, Mr. Q. P, Singh, Mr. A. N. 
Dutt, Pundit Nehi Bam, Pandit K. K. Malaviya, Lala Hansraj, Dr. Choitram, 
Mr. Jairamdas, and a number of other Hindu leaders and Pundits. Just 
when the proceoditigs started with songs and prayers it began to rain 
harder. 

At this stage Mr. Jamiiadas Mehbi, Mr. Raugachariar, Dr. Mooqji 
and Mr. D. P. Sinha arrived. Two ininuteB later Pundit Motilal Nehru 
arrived accompanied by Mr. lianga Iyer. When Pundit Motilal got up 
to the dais there were cheers from all cjuarters. A fairly large number 
of ladies were present in the special enclosure. 

Welcome Address. 

Bai EEDABNATH, retired Sessions Judge and the principal founder of 
Bamjas College, Delhi welcomed the delegates and visitors in bis capacity 
of the Chairman of the Beception Committee. He read his address in 
Hindi. Bai Kedar Nath dwelt at length on the past glory of the Hindus 
and emphasized the need for regeneration of the community and said if 
child marriage were given up there would be no girl widows. He urged 
proper treatment and education of widows to prevent their conversion to 
other religions. He next touched on the position of untouchables and said 
that at one place the Hindus would not permit an untouchable to get on 
a well, the Mahomedans would ask him to accept Islam whereby bo was 
able to use the same well. The Hindus must give up this right and treat 
the untouchables properly. He drew the picture of dangers facing the 
Hindu community and strongly appealed amidst applause that every nerve 
of the community should be strained to make Sangathw and Suddhi move* 
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ments sucoesafol. He recalled bow the Hindus assisted the Ehilafat 
movement by sending hundreds to jails and by displeasing Government 
and yet what was the result—Malabar, Multan, Saharanpur riots culminating 
in Eohat tragedy. He was emphatic in his opinion that if their Sangathan 
became successful and the community became organized the Muslims would 
themselves woe the Hindus for friendship (applause). The speaker said that 
his personal opinion about the attitude the community should take towards 
Government was that, while he would not go out of his way to side with 
Government, he felt that the community could not afford to do without 
Government assistance. They had seen that they had to depend upon Govern¬ 
ment for protection in Delhi and other places. During the last Bakr- 
Id ten Hindus were murdered. I ask has a single culprit been brought 
to book ? As regards Couiioil elections he observed that if Muslims 
put up candidates on communal tickets the Hindus would sooner or later 
have to do the same - but he admitted there was fear of division among 
Hindus themselves and he was satisfied that for the present their purpose 
would be served if they confined themselves to protecting Hindu interests 
only where those were threatened by putting up Mahasabha candidates. He 
concluded amidst loud cheers. 

Baja Narendra Nath, President-elect, then came to the rostrum and read 
his addraas in Hindi. At this stage Moulana Mahomed Ali entered the 
pandal and was cheered. Swam! Batyodev also followed soon and was cheered. 

4 

Presidential Address. 

BAJA NARENDBANATH, in his presidential address, urged that the 
united voice of 220 millions should bo rais^ to protect Hindu rights which 
are nowhere protected. The Mahasabha is as much an advocate of free and 
democratic institutions for the country and as eager to obtain Swaraj as 
any other body. But it notices w ith regret that so far constitution have 
been suggested and framed without due regard to the Hindu intoresle. We 
are told that political and civic interests of the Hindus' and Muhammedaos 
are the same. It should be so, but it is not so in fact owing to the defect 
in the constitution. The Muhammedaus’ interests are being treated as a 
separate class by itself and this has forced upon us the consideration of 
Hindu interests as a separate class. We cannot refrain from devoting 
serious thought to the consideration of those interests simply out of a fear 
that such a course will give rise to controversy and may delay our achieve¬ 
ment of the goal of Swaraj. True Swaraj will be achieved where justioe 
is done to the communities. 

The President urged that the Sabba should put in strenuous fight against 
what has now become an acknowledged and admitted principle everywhere 
of determining the civic rights on the basis of caste and creed and should do 
whatever it can to make its voice beard by those to whom the duty of 
framing the constitution for India is assigned, whether it is a Statutory 
Commission or any other body. The Commonwealth of India Bill which 
is already in Parliament should be examined by a committee to'be appointed 
with a view to ascertain whether the rights of the Hindus in every province 
are adequately protected by it. 

Suddbi. 

Begardiiig Suddh i the President said proselytism is not a modern con¬ 
ception in the laud of Aryavarta. Buddhism was the first reform movemeat 
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amongsli the Hindus. The religion which Buddha preached was for the whole 
of human race. Kabir and Guru Nanak followed him, preached in the same 
strain and Guru Gohind Singh gave an organised shape to the religion 
which sprung from Hinduism and which is based on the same cardinal 
principles as Hinduism. The idea of Shuddhi has, therefore, no connection 
with the* recent political movoments, and 1 do not see why those who 
stride for poiitical tulvancenient should call upon ns to give up a moment 
based on the idea first conceived in the land of Aryavarta more than 
26 centuries ago, before Christianity or Islam came into existence and 
before any religious preacher in the world thought of laying open the 
path of salvation to every human being, who sought it. Shuddhi is nothing 
else but proselytism, and it passed my comprehension why the right 
of conversion enjoyed by all other religious eommunities in the land 
should be denied to the Hindus who, in the history of the world, wore the 
first to originate the idea. It is unnecessary to give a comparative uumeri* 
cal table of conversion. I would, however, lay stress on the fact that the 
idea of proselytism is pre-eminently our heritage, revived indifferent shapes 
by our religious reformers, who appeared from time to time. 

Military Career for Hindus 

Raja Narondranath laid a great stress on the military career and said ; 
The Sabha should iiet as a proti^onist to induce the people to overcome their 
reluctance to join the Army. There will he hopeless oohfusiqn, if military 
prowess is allowed to remain in the hands of select classes. The Brahmin 
and Vaisya should be as ready to wield swoixl as the Rajputs. 

The Raia said that the fisaiparous tendency is the bane of India and that 
tendency is manifested in pro'omiiient degroo by the Hindus. Organisation 
will lead to disorganization, if emalier groups begin to orgmiizo themselves 
with objects conflicting with those of the larger group. Such a course 
would weaken instead of strengthening the Hindu society. The liberal 
section of the Hindus, so far os social reform is concerned, should carry 
with them conservatives and the conservative section should realize that 
liberals of former generation are conservatives oi the present. liCt not the 
ship of the Hindu ooiisolidation be wrecked on squabbles as to the manner 
in which the cause of social reform has to be advanced. 

The President urged the removal of untouohability and education of 
women and solidarity of all sections of the Hindus. He aimed at nationa¬ 
lisation by cultural assimilation. “There is much in the Islamic culture 
which I admire and we have, at certain stages of our history, imbibed much 
that is useful in the culture of Islam, though 1 regret to observe that the 
Muslims have not imbibed our culture which has much to teach thorn.” 

Frontier Problems 

The President referred at length to the frontier problem and the con¬ 
dition of the Hindus. The communal vote, as usual devised the protection 
of minorities, is not looked on with favour by him, for a council constituted 
on communal basis naturally wishes to extend the principle to the various 
spheres of activity, to services and oduoatioual institutions. The only 
remedy for this state of things is to apply the rule of proportion^ 
representation through single trausferrable votes and the question is whe¬ 
ther the electorate in N. W. F. Province is sufficiently advanced to 
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undentand tbe rule and to work it. The President made dear that 
the Hindus want no speoid protection for the Hindu minority anywhere 
which we do not want. On the contrary our grievance at present is that 
greater solicitude is shown for the protection of the interests of the 
Muhammadan minority than for the protection of the interests of Hindu 
minority, wherever it is found to exist. We cannot agree to any measures 
of protection which we do not want for ourselves and which are subver¬ 
sive of the essantial principle of democratic Government, founded, as it is, 
on the maxim that all human beings are equal. So far as tbe acquisition 
of civic rights is based on the State-made laws, we complain that what the 
majority community may concede to the Mubammedan minority solely on 
the ground that they are in a majority in some places is claimed I7 our 
Mubammedan friends as the privilege and prerogative in the provinces, in 
which they are not in a minority. But the problem which the N. W. F. 
Province presents is a different one. It is not merely that of protection of 
the empire and serurity of life and propeity of the minority at the hands 
of those outside the province over whom our Mubammedan fellow citizens 
of the Province have no control. Is there any part in India in which the 
Mubammedan minority is exposed to tbe risks and dangers to which the 
Hindu minority in the N. W. F. Province is exposed 1 The constitutions 
are guides for the exercise of the judgment; they control human passions. 

Btqa Narendraiiath’s address took over an hour to deliver. His remark 
desiring Hindus of all castes to take to military career and those regarding 
Shuddhi and Sanghthan movement were particularly cheered. 

Proceedings and Resolutions. 

After the Presidential Address was over Raja Narendranatb put from 
the chair tbe condolence resolution which wore passed all standing. 

2.—'The Sewak Association. 

Bbai PERMANAND then moved the following resolution regarding the 
formation of the Hindu Sewak Association :— 

In order to defend the rigUis and intereste of tbe Hindu Community and to further 
tbe growth and development of Hindu unity on lisee laid down by tbe Hindu HahaMbba 
and also to serve tbe cause of protection, tbe establishment of an order of Hindu dewaks 
is necessary who will devote tbe whole of their time and energy to tbe service of -the 
Hindu Nation. Besolved further that in order to give practical shape to the resolution 
a fund be raised with intereet wheieof the above objeots may be carried out. 

Bhai Permanand said the idea of combining all religions was conceived 
by the Brahmo Samqi at the sacrifice of Hindu religion but the movement 
failed. Swami Dayanaiid, the founder of the Arya Samaj, conceived the idea 
of unity of all Hindus, but fortunately or unfortunately bis followers iti the 
beginning devoted most of their attention to can-ying a raging propaganda 
against certain beliefs and practices which made the Sanatanists organize 
themselves in opposition. Though the speaker was an Arya Samajist he now 
firmly believed that tbe community was faced with tbe danger of extinction 
and it was the duty of all Hindus to sink their differences and join on a 
common platform to save them from extinction. Ho said it might be asked 
why it was that they did not leave this work of unity to tbe National Con¬ 
gress. " For forty years wo have left this to the Congress but we find that the 
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Congress had failed to bring uboat unity. I tell my political leaders and the 
President of the Congress. Mrs. Naidu, (who had just then arrired) that you 
will not attain unity as you have tried hitherto by saorificiog the Hindus. 
(Cheers). Tou can get unity only by strengthening the Hindus (cheers) and 
that is why Sangathan is a vital ueeessity. (Cheers). I ask the Hindus to 
suspend all other activities for five years, whether political or otherwise, and 
to concentrate their attention on Sangathan only (Cheers). But to do this we 
must have organized workers and life members devoted to the eause of the 
Mahasabba. We want Swarai hut it cannot be achieved so long as Hindus 
do not unite and become a strong united community. Let us protect our 
rights and stand agivinst their sitorifice by the National Congress (cheers). 
What is happening in the Punjab to'day will happen to the people in Bengal 
and elsewhere ”. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Jagat Naraiii and was passed 
amidst acclamation. The .Mahasabba then adjourned till next day. 


SECOND D AY — I 4 T H MARCH 1 926. 

The M.ahasabha was originally timed to meet at eleven on this dsy> 
but owing to the prolonged session of the Subjects Committee on the election 
issue, the .Mahasabba could not meet till I p. u., when the weather 
cleared up and the pandal was fairly full, over ten thousand being present. 

The Compromise arrived by the Subjects Committee against the\ policy 
of running the general elections and confining the Mahasabha’s activity in 
this respect was only to the putting up of candidates in oases where a 
particular candidate was not considered to be Such as would safeguard the 
community’s interest. This settlement and decision of Bbai Parmananda, 
loader of the party in favour of running the general elections, made the day's 
proceedings calm. 

On this day not only a large crowd of visitors and delegates constituted 
the audience, but the number of distinguished visitors and Hindu leaders also 
increased. Distinguished among those present wore the Maharaja of 
Bnrdwan, the Hou’ble Mr. Patel, Mrs. Naidu, Mr. Birla, Baja Sir l^mpal 
Singh and Dr. Ookul Gband Narang, besides those present the day before. 

3. — Removal of U n t o u c h a b i 1 i t y . 

Dr. CHOITRAM moved the following resolution for the removal of 
untouchability, liberalising last years’s proposal on the subject. 

This session of the Hindu Habasabba appeals to tbe Hindus in general to remove 
all restraints wbicb aru at present imposed on tbo so-called depres^ Classes called 
untouchables in the way of their use of public soliools, public wells and pnblic roads and 
in their attendance at public meetings. This Conference appeals to the antborities of 
tbe Hindn temples to provide facilities for * devadarslian.’ 

Dr. Cboitram said that be read in tbe newspapers the day before that Sir 
Bamanatban, Lady and Miss Bamanathan were refused admission to a Madura 
temple, but when, next day, they accompanied the Governor of Madras 
they were received with special welcome (cries of “ shame ”). With wbat face 
could they ask South Africa and the Colonies to treat Indians better so 
long as they maintained untouchability. This blot must be removed. Other¬ 
wise the Muslim and Christian Missionaries would take advantage of the 
woakenss of their social system. 
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* Mr. Bibari LAL> supporting the resolution declared, amidst cheers, that 
be was the son of a “ cbamar" (untouchable class). He made a moving 
appeal to the audience to listen to the request of the untouchables which was 
nothing more than a request to " live and let live (applause). If they 
did not take this warning then their ship would sink and nothing would 
save it. 

Mr. Gangs Vishnu SASTBI spoke in the capacity of a Sanatanist. He 
did not disguise that the resolution had caused some stir in the Sana* 
tanist camp and that the Subjects Committee of the Sanatanist Conference 
was already having a heated discussion on the suhirot. His opinion was 
that, unless the Hindu Mahasahba took up the question of the removal of 
untouchability, it had no business to exist (applause). But at the same 
time, they must not proceed at a pace as would divide their ranks bitterly 
and must, therefore, act cautiously. He strongly believed that the Shastrio 
injunctions did not stand in the way of the removal of untouchability. It 
was said that they mixed with Mahomedans because they could not help it. 
Why could not a similar condition apply to the untouchables 1 fie dopre* 
cated the squabbles over the terms of the resolutions and asked all Sanata* 
uiits to accept Pundit Malaviya’s lead in this respect. 

Swami Sachchidananda VEDANTI did not believe that religion gave 
sanction to four castes, and not to five. But even if the ‘ Shastras ’ did give 
sanction to such a practice, the speaker maintained that the shastras, which 
stood in the way of the advancement of the community, should not be acted 
upon. All the rights that the Brahmins htul enjoyed should be enjoyed by 
all oastes (applause). 

Dewan Bahadur RANGACHARIAK, Deputy President of the Legislative 
Assembly, said that it gave him great pleasure to support the resolution at 
the great gathering collected to devise measures to see that their community 
once again became supreme in this land as it bed been for centuries. The 
South was the worst sinner in respect of untouchability. Intellectuals as 
the Southerners pretended to be, it was their attitude towards the 
untouchables that bad mado the problem so acute, fie narrated two 
anecdotes very common in the South, which told them that their two religious 
leaders were born untouchables. It was said that these were exceptions, 
but be asked why did an untouchable became touchable the moment be 
became Chnstian or Muslim ? This was shameful. The problem was however 
suoh as required patience, for there were many difiiculties to be got over. 
They must, therefore, proceed cautiously. Some progress had already been 
made in this presidency. The Depressed classes were admitted to public 
schools and wells and sat in local bodies and local Gouncils, but much more 
was needed. He heartily commi nded the resolution for acceptance.' 


Disorderly Scenes. 

Hitherto it seemed plain sailing, but when the time came (or putting 
the resolution to the vote and the President declared it carried by a majority, 
considerable sensation was created by the opposition. One of them shoutod 
from the audience that he would never agree to admit the untouchables to 
interdiuing and wearing of the sacred thread. This opposition was acclaim¬ 
ed by a seotioti. 
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The President said that Swami Prakashauand informed him that he had 
sent in a notice signed by twenty other members to oppose this resolution 
and move an amendment. The President said that he had received no such 
notice. 

This was the signal for some outburst and shouts of denial from the 
Sanatanists. Confusion arose and the orthodox wing got up to walk out 
in protest. One Sanataiiist was seen waving his flag, being the signal for 
his followers to walk out. 

Pundit Malaviya, Lala Lajpat Rai and other leaders repaired to the 
raised platform but were powerless. For some minutes confusion continued. 
Ill the meantime some Sanatanists were seen leaving the Pandal. The 
Sanatanist leaders and reformers immediately held conversations. Pundit 
Malaviya did his best to restore calm with the result that after fifteen 
minutes, the feelings subsided and the Sanatanist leaders took their seats on 
the dais. Pandit Malaviya suooeeded in securing a calm hearing for the Presi' 
dent, Baja NARKflDRA NATH, who explained that two hours ago he reoeiv* 
ed a letter but handed it over to the Secretary, and he did not know what it 
contained. He said that the opposition wanted to move an amendment 
opposing some parts of the resolution. He had only declared that the 
resolution was passed by a majority and suggested that it should be 
left to the Working Committee to keep both last year's and this year’s 
resolution in giving elfeot to the proposals, lie did not call on the oppo¬ 
sition speaker because he had been informed that Pundit Malaviya was 
trying to secure a compromise. 

Pundit MALAVIYA said that bis efforts for a compromise had failed, 
but be wanted the audience to understand that, while the oppositionists were 
prepared to go farther than last year’s resolution, they were not prepared 
to go as far as the present resolution went, particularly in respect of the 
use of wells. He, however, appealed to the audience to accept the Presi¬ 
dent’s ruling that the rasolutiou had been passed by a majority, and not 
unanimously, and ho hoped that they would work for unanimity in future. 

Lala LAJPAT RAI now came to the rostrum and was heard in pin-drop 
silence. He began to dissect the resolution in order to ascertain how far 
there was dissent. Ho asked whether there could be any differenoe of 
opinion regarding the use of public wails, public schools and public roads 
(Cries of “ No, no) for these were maintained at publio expense. As regards 
private wells, schools and roads their owners bad the liberty to act as they 
liked and no one could force them to act otherwise (applause). As for 
the temples, the resolution did not have any mandatory character. It was 
permissive. It did not force the temple authorities to admit the untouch¬ 
ables. if they did not wish to. It only wished that proper arrangements for 
worship be made- Was there an^bing ofajjeotionable in this 1 (Cries of 
" No, no”). Thns, the resolution was not materially different from last 
year’s. Only it altered the language, beoauso the religious missionaries of 
other societies, finding some loop-hole in last year’s resolution, had distri¬ 
buted leafleta iu lakhs among the untouchables to prevent the Hindu Sabha 
orgauisatiou making progress with them. He was not disappointed at the 
feeling in the house. If they had quarrels it showed that they were alive, and 
noc asleep. It showed life in the oommunity. 
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Confusion in the Sabha 

Pandit DINDAYAL next repaired to the rostrum to explain the point of 
view of the orthodox section. He said that 150 leading ‘ pundits ’ from all 
over India were invited by Pandit Malaviyu last year at Benares and the 
resolution framed then represented their considered unanimous opinion. He 
himself felt as much for the untouchables as any other and would do his 
best to see that no untouchables left them. 'But be felt that last year’s 
resolution sanctioned the removal of uutoucbability “ according to sbastrio 
injunction and as far as possible.” These words bad, however, been omitted 
now. He ask^d why 1 

While Pandit Dindayal bold the platform over, confusion arose throe 
times and numerous members from the audience shouted contrary opinions. 

Pandit Malaviya now came to explain that the quarrel was merely one 
of words, for Lala Lafpat Rai’s speech should leave no ground for quarrel. 
He assured his Sauatanist friends, that, as one of them, be would not let 
any resolutiou be passed which was against ‘ dbarmaThe resolution was 
not against ‘ shastrio ’ injunctions. They were there to form Bangathan and 
must not precipitate a crisis over words. The views of the opposition had 
been fully explained by Pundit Dindayal and bad been recorded and the 
proceedings should bo oontinuod. 

It appeared as if calm bad finally been restored, when Pandit Dindayal 
and Swami Dayanada again came ovor to the platform. Pandit Dindayal 
asked that now that they bad been told not to be introduced (f) what 
sbouH they do 1 There was general response from his followers who said. 
Let us walk out.” A tmmbor of them rose and the house again fell 
into ooufusion. 

Pundit Malaviya again came to the rostrum and said that they had 
assembled on that day to enhance thoir prestige, but their quarrels were having 
a contrary effect. I'hey would repent their action if they walked out. 
There was nothing in the resolution against their Dbarma, and if there was, 
be would take the whole course ou bis bead (applause). 

He had hardly gone back to the dais than Swami Dayauand and Ft. 
Dindayal again rose to speak. Ibis caused another outburst of shouts, asking 
them to sit down. Lala Lajpat Bai came to explain the position and was 
cheered, but by this time tho house was again in a state of pandemonium. 

Pandit Malaviya came and made a final appeal, asking those who 
differed either to quietly walk-ouc or to remain in the house and bow to the 
President’s ruling, for the resolution bad been passed by a majorit 3 '. The 
walk'out would cause them pain, but it could nob be avoided if a party was 
determined on it. If, however, quiet was not restored, he would be obliged 
to leave the pandal. 

Pandit Dindayal aunounced his acceptance of Pandit Malaviya's appeal 
and quiet was restored after two hours’ stormy session. 

The Shuddhi programme was passed unanimously and the Mahasabha 
rose till next day. 


THIRD DAY—1STH MARCH 1926. 

The Mahasabha assembled again on the 16th March in the morning with 
a thin house and accepted two resolutions moved from the Chair. One effect* 
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ed some verbal chuiges in the constitntion of the Sabha and the other re* 
affirmed the resolution passed at the last annual session regarding the education 
of children, promotion of fraternal relations with other sister communities, use 
of swadeshi goods in general and of hand-spun and hand -woven cloth in 
particular, formation of volunteer organisations for social and re ligions work 
and the promotion of cow protection. 


4. — Resolution on Sangathan. 

Mr. VUVAKAGHAVAGHAKI of Salem then moved hia resolution on 
Sangathan. He said that the movement of Sangathan hod two objects, one of 
defending Hinduism against outside attacks and, secondly,' to promote 
harmony and good-will between the different communities in India. The 
Hindus should do justice to their communities as was to themselves. Ihe 
object of Sangathan was to find out the causes of the disintegration of the 
Hindus and remove all such cases, thereby bringing about unity amongst all 
communities of Hindus. All persons professing Hinduism should be brought 
within one fold. 

Swarai Satya Dev said that the Sangathan had been started with the 
object of infusing a national spirit in India. The quarrel with the Muslims 
and Christiana was not of religion, hut of culture, because Indian culture had 
been so far identified with Hindu culture. 

Bfaai Pramanand said that the Congress bad been changing phases and 
had undergone considerable change from the time when Mahatma Gandhi 
was at its head. To-day men and money of the Congress were to bo used 
for running its own elections. The way adopted by the Congress of uniting 
the Hindus and .Muslims had failed i\nd Sangathan was the only way to 
achieve it. The protection of Hindu interests required that politics should 
ho a part of the Sangathan and that the Hindu Sabha should run its own 
candidates for the next general elections unless the Congress undertook to 
protect Hindu interests. Ho suppoited the resolution. 

Lala L^ipat Rai said that the one object of the resolution was to sail clear 
of politics. The Mabasabba had liberals, oouservativos, radicals and even 
anarobists among its members. It was, therefore, impossible to give a 
common ))olitical programme, li the Hindus would send their best men to 
the Councils the ^bba and Sangathan work would suffer. He asked 
whether there was any Hindu in the Councils to-day who acted against 
Hindu interests. (A voice : Pandit Motilal Nehru). Lala Lajpat Rai refuted 
the idlegations and said that Pandit Motilul was one of the few patriotic 
Indians who bad given their all for the country. In conclnsion, be exhorted 
the Hindus not to treat other oommunitios contemptuously. 

The Rajkumar of Amethi and Pt. Hari Har Sarup also supported the 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted. 

A number of resolutions wore thou put from the Chair protesting against 
the judicial intervention in Hindu processiona and separation oi the North 
Western Frontier Province from the Central Government’s control, and were 
adopted. 
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5. —Reforms for Frontier Province. 

The following resolution was also passed;— 

Whereas the administration of the N. W. F. Province was separated from the Pnnjab 
with the express object of bringing it direol; nnder tho Government of India, and, 
wbereas the safety of India from foreign aggression and also protection of non-llnslim 
inhabitants, reqnire that the administration of that province sbonid oontinne to be an 
All-India oonct^rn, and whereas there is a large deficit in the finance of that province, 
which is made good by the Central Government, this Maba Sabha is strongly opposed to 
the proposed scheme to convert the administration of that province into a separate 
province nnder the Government of India Act, and is of opinion that it should continue 
to remain under the direct administration of the Central Government”. 


6. — Resolution on Council Entiy. 

The question of Council entiy was then taken up. The following is the 
text of the Resolution;— 

'* This session of the Hindu Mabasabha eonflrms and adopts the resolution of the 
Working Committee passed at Simla on the SSrd August 1926, to the effect, for the 
protection of Hindu interests, that Hindu Sabhaa should not put forward candidates for 
election, bat, in case of an apprehension tiiat auy candidate is undesirable for and will 
bo harmful to Hindu interests, it should be the duty of the Hindu voters to oppose such 
Candidate. 

« This Mahasabha empowers the committee appointed at Belgaum fur the purpose of 
ascertaining and formnlating Hindu opinion on the subject of Hiudn-Muslim problems 
in relation to the question of further constitutional reforms to watch over Htndu inter¬ 
ests in the coming elections to the legislatures and authorises that in oonsnltation with 
Provincial Hindu Sabha, and having regard to the conditions obtaining in different 
provinces, it should take all picper steps which include the running of its own candidates 
where necessary to safeguard Himlu interests. 

“ This Mahasabha requests and expects ail political parties in the legislatures to so 
arrange their party programme and work as to leave the members of different religions 
committees free to vote on matters affecting their own particnisr oornmnnity.” 

Bai Kedar Nath in lending his sapport to the motion said the resolu' 
tions was so worded that it would be acceptable to both sections of Hindus, 
namely, those who stood for controlling election and those who were opposed 
to it. 

Pandit Nekiram Sharma declared that the resolution embodied a 
warning to all Hindu members to keep the interests of the community their 
principal oonoern in all legislative and municipal institutions. 


A Confusion. 

Lala Dnni Chand said that he was not in agreement with the resolution. 
The speaker wanted to proceed when the President asked him to read the 
statement of Pandit Motilal Nehru. This resulted in much confusion. 
T,ala Duni Chand said he would not bodge an inch from the rostrum unless 
he was dragged bodily and that be should be allowed to reply to the points 
raised by Bbai Permanand. At last, however, the speaker consented to read 
the statement of Pandit Motilal after Mrs. Naidu came and sat near him. 
The following is the text of the statement:— 
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Pt. Motilal's Statement. 

“ 1 was gi?en to nndeitland that there was a proposal to move the Himln 
Hahasabha to tun eleotious to the Aasemhly and provincial Coanclis in opposition 
to the Indian National Coiigresa, Swarajists had no business in the Assembly after 
the 8th Marchi hut having rcKard to the far-reaching consequences of tliis proposal, 
1 made up my mind to prolong my stay in Delhi so as to be present at the 
Mahasabha session, which was advertised for the lyth and )4th Uaroh. I attended the 
Sabba on both these days, but the question of running elections was nut taken up* 
1 am informed that it will come up for disoussion to-day. I am sorry I have to leave 
Delhi this morning to keep a long standing engagement and cannot be present at to-day’s 
meeting. I am therefore leaving this note with my friend and colleague Lala Dunioband 
to be read before the Mahasabha, as my aonsiderod opinion on this question. The time at 
my disposal will not permit me to set down in this note all that I should have liked to 
have said if permitted by tho President to s|uak at the Mahasabha, of which 1 am not 
a mcmlicr. I beg thereforo to be pardoned for giving my opinion without going fully 
into the reason on which it is based. I am constitutionally incapable of entering into 
the communal as|ieot of the question and can only speak from the Nationalist points of 
view. But it secius to me tuat in this particular instance it c .iucides with the eommuual 
point of view. The Uiudu Mahasabha has laid its-df out to accomplishing the very desi> 
rablu iibjeot of bringing about sulidariry of the Hindu races inhabiting India, and 1 beg 
the Sabba to approach tbe question from that standpoint alone. The Mahasabha claims 
Congressmen, Swarajists, Liberals, Moderates, Loyalists, and even anarchists among its 
members, and is tbns supposed to represent all shades of political thungbt in the 
country. It has not only no political prugrammu of its own, but brings together under 
its banner political parties as wi<{e spurt as the poles. How then can it possibly perform 
the functions of a political caucus. Tho eligibility of caodidates for eleotiou is not to 
bo juiiged by their political oouviotious, but by drgteu of solicitude they sliow to protect 
communal interests. It is obvious that an oAireme iion-co-oporuting Congressman may 
have it In the mme degivu as an ultra Loyalist. The Sabha will have to mlopt 
both as its oandidates. Would it be possible for these two to go together on any 
question that may come up before the legislature t It may and will in all probability 
happen that where the interest of Hindus as sucli is jcopardiscil, a non oo-oporating 
Otingreasman wil. by reason of his outivictions resort to u linn of action diametrically 
opposed to that widoh will suggest itself to au ultra Loyalist. To put an extreme case, 
the uon-oo-operator might resort to some kind of civil disobedience, while the ultra 
Loyalist might content himself with petitions, memerials, aiiil ilepntstions. It is difficult 
lo conceive how a political caucus can possibly run candidates with such divergent views. 
The Hindu 8ablia, if it umiertakes to run cteoi ions, can only do so as a caucus. It is no 
use concealing the fact that the Indian ilatiuniil Congress is predominantly a Hindn 
organization. It staitud and dovuiupal as sucli. In spile of the revival of independent 
Muslim organizaiious and all the vicissitmtes of forlunn that it has passeil through, the 
Indian National Congress remains, and will always contiunu lo be the premier national 
institution of the country. Why is it at all necessary to usurp its fuuciions and confer 
them on a newly started Hindu organisation t Wbat is there to prevent the Hindu 
Mahasabha as a whole to enlist itself in the ranks of the national institution ? 1 have 
heard complains that the Congress does not look after the intore.tB of Hindus. Docs the 
true remedy lie in opposing your great national institution lor communal aiivantages, 
or is it to be foniid by sopporting it for the gmid of all communities t It is impossible 
for me to give adequate expression to all that 1 feel on this question witbin the time at 
my disposal. I am dictating these lines shortly before I have to leave Delhi. 1 cannot 
wait even to examine the transcript of the sbortbaud notes; but 1 must utter a not" of 
warning before 1 tinisb. Tour efforts at sti'cngthcning and unifying Hindus of all castes 
and classess, will be entirely frustrat' d if yon adopt tbs proposal to run elections to the 
Council, Besides the numerous castes and sub-castes that you are already afflicted with, 
you will be creating farther divisious on political grounds. You will be estranging 
from each other men of the same caste and sub-castes, by forcing them into hostile poli¬ 
tical camps, aii'l it will be beyond your power to reunite them even to an exicnt to 
which they stand united to-day. You have started to bring about a Sangathan of Hindu 
races, but yon will end with total disruption of Hindu society. After dictating the above, 

I must say a word on the proposal to constitute a committee to decide whether a particular 
candidate is, oi is not qnalitied to protect tbe interests of Hindus in the Connoils, This 
proposal 1^ I make bold to say, based on a total misapprehension of tbe true nature of 
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dRmooratic institntions. We have special eleeteratee under the existing system, and only 
snob Hindus can be elected by Hindu electorates as enjoy their confidence. Those Hindus 
who contest a particular election, bave to satisfy thoir Hindu constituents of their 
fitness to protect their interests, and no extraneous genius is reqniretl to help them in their 
selection. It is the privilege of the constitution to call upon him to resign, and if they 
do, he cannot resist the cal I for any length of time. The one thing which is necessary, 
is to instruct the electorates of these rights from the members who represent them. 1 am 
sure that the Congress will only be too pleased to invite the assistance of the Hindu 
8 abha for imparting such instrnoihins to the electorates, but as I have said before, the 
true remedy lies in a Hindu Sabha as a body joining the Indian National Congress and 
thereby infioencing (be whole programme of work in the Councils,” 

After Lala Ounieband has finished reading the statement, Pandit Madaii 
Mohan Malaviya came to the rostrum and said he was rejoiced that the Maha* 
sabba’s move in regard to Council entry, had attracted the members of the 
Swarig Party to attend the present session. The Hindns, said the Pandit, 
were not ashed to talk about Mahasabha, whereas Muslims stood firm in 
their Muslim League. It was a wrong pessimism to think that Hinduism 
would disintegrate if elections were run on a Mahasabha ticket. 

The resolution on being put to vote was carried by an overwhelming 
majority, Swami Shradhananda and a few Swar^ists present dissenting. 

After a brief speech by Btya Narendra Nath the session concluded. 
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The AD-India Khilafat Conference 

DELHI-8 TH A STH MAY 1926. 

The special session of the Khilafat Conference opened at Delhi on the 8tli 
May in the morning in a pandal specially erected on the Maidau near the 
Delhi P'ort. About three hundred delo^rates, representing practically all the 
provinces, and over a thousand visitors attended on this day. Distinguished 
among those present were the Ati Brothers, Moulana Abul Kalam Aaad, 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, Haji Hasan Nizami and Moulana Suleman. ■ The pro> 
ceedings commenced with recitations from the Quran. 


Welcome Address. 

Hakim AJMAL KHAN, Chairman of the Reception Committee, then rose 
to welcome the delegates and in the course of his address declared that the 
Khilafat Conference was not an organi&ition like the Hindu Mahasabha. It 
had never adopted a communal programme, though the Hakim Sahib admit* 
ted that some of the Khilafat workers had taken part in oomunalism. He 
regretted that the present stare of Hindu-Mo-tlem dissensions had overhadowed 
the national idea of freedom which was the birthright of every Indian. 

Continuing, Hakim Ajm il Khan nsserterl that the affairs in Malabar and 
Kohat httd excited the Hindus, infused a new life in Hindu communal activi¬ 
ties and made the Mahusabbu adopt luoitsures like Saiigathau and Sbuddbt. 
Ho asked whothor such happenings did nut occur at Arrah and Katarpur a 
few years ago, wl.oro a very large number of Mohamodans were the victims, 
but tho Moslems took no action over it. He deplored that while they bad 
no communal organisations, Hindu organistioiis wero jeopardising the very 
existence of Islam. Conoluding, the Cbaiiman of the Reception Committee 
appealed to all Hindus to reconsider their programme and not to push 
tho .Moslems into tho ditch of comraunalism. 


Presidential Address. 

Moulana Syed SULEMAN NADVl (Loader of the Khilafat delegation to 
the Hedjaz Muslim Conference) was then formally eieoted president amidst 
loud cheers of “ Allah 0 Akbar.” He delivered bis presidential address 
extempore in Urdu for about two hours. 

He traced the history and aims and obiocts of the Khilafat movement 
from its inception to tho prosont date and referred specially to its pro-national 
aotivos. He said it had worked for Islam abrosui and it must protect their 
religion when it was in danger owing to the highhandedness of their neigh¬ 
bouring communities in Indiii. Proniinent Hindu leaders had openly incited 
the Hindus against tho Mo.slems and yet a<lvonated national unity at the Con- 
52 
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£res8 platform. But if the Hindus, he said, really wanted Swaraj, peace and 
brotherly good will to prevail in India they should abandon tbeir present 
mentality. 

The Muslims in India did not mind Sangathan but they • were strongly 
eonoerned about Shuddhi. The Sbuddhi movement was started in recent years 
at the instigation of a third party with financial help from even Hindu Native 
States like Kashmir and Baroda. The Sangathan, said the Msulana, had not 
bMn inrtituted for accelerating the attainment of Swaraj but for dragging 
back the Moslems who were progressing forward for the attainment of Swaraj. 
The Khilafat workers, who were staunch supporters of Swaraj, did not 
deviate from their course even when their co'religionists accused them of anti* 
Muslim activities. 

Proceeding the speaker said that the question now was how long could 
they allow the Muslims to be victimised by the Oovernmeut on the one side 
and the Hindus on the other. The Mahom^ans had in the past forfeited 
their riohes, their lands and even their Empires but they had stood firm by 
their religion and would not tolerate interference with their religious rights 
and love for Islam. Inspite of all these hardships on them they felt it was not 
a courageous step to have a strong enemy and lay bauds on unarmed Hindus. 
The times, however, bad come when they should extend their hand to the 
Hindus who might aeoept it in friendship or as opposers in a wrestling 
field. 

He reminded the audience that after the breakdown of the Muslim Em¬ 
pire the Hindus of Maharashtra and Bengal replaced their swords with pens 
and were poisoning the minds of the Hindus by writing anti-Muslim literature 
and dramas. He challenged the Hindus to prove if any Mahomedan writer 
had done so. 

Concluding the speaker said the Muslims must not depend upon the help 
of either Englishmen or Hindus, but most live by tbeir own strength and 
appealed for unity amongst all sections of Mussalmans. 

Call for 10,000 Volunteers. 

Mr. Abdur Rahman DOJANWE, who was to leave for Haj on that day, 
was allowed to address the Conference. He said that they had gathered toge¬ 
ther to deliver funeral orations on Hindu-.Muslim unity. He deplored that 
slavery was ingrained in Hindu blood and they (Hindus) could not tolerate to 
see the Muslims free. 

Sangathan and Suddhi wore movements to divert the Muslim mind from 
Swaraj and enchain them for years to come. By their slavery of the last 
twelve hundred years, the Hindu mentality had been altogether changed. To 
them Swaraj did not mean freedom as was evident from tbeir recent activity. 

The Maulvi, proceeding, said that whatever religion was against freedom, 
should be crushed and annihilated. For this they bad to send out many 
fighters. Every Muslim should be exhorted to bear in mind that be had no 
respect or companion for a “ kafir,” and even to extend the hand of friendship 
towards the Hindus would be oonstmed as a sign of weakness on the part 
of Musulmans. They should tell the Hindus to do what they please while 
they themselves should do what was necessary. They should, for instance, 
organize 10,000 volunteers under the leadership of Maulana .Mahomed Ali in 
Delhi to safeguard Muslim interests against the repetition of Calcutta riots. 
If the Muslims in India come out in the field with an effective force, the Lalaa 
would come forward with folded bands and make peace in two hours. 
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The Confereno« disponed at 12 o’oiok and reawembled at 9 p.ic. in the 
evening. Attendance improved considerably, the Pandal being folly packed. 
The proceedings were very lively and deliberations continued till the small 
hoars of the morning. 

Two resolntioiis were passed, one regarding change in the constitution 
of the Khilafat Coramitteo aiiubtiuic it to undertiko work for the amelio¬ 
ration of conditions of Moslems in India, Tanziin, Tabligh, education etc., 
and the other dealing with steps to bo taken to help Muslims before and 
after disturbances, before in form of efforts for peace, after in helping 
accused on trial etc., widows and orphans, 

Maulana Shiraiuddin of Uowari made a short speech denouncing the 
new move. With what force, he asked, could they, who had all along been 
condemning the Hindu Sabhaa, now adopt its method 1 No good would 
come out of it. Only those who had so far kept out of the Hindu Sabha 
would join it, and iurther strengthen “ Baugathan ”, while the Ali Brothers 
would bo enjoying Haj. 

Maulana .Mohamad Ali in supporting Tabligh said it was the duty 
of every Muslim to convert non-.Muslims to Islam. He prayed for the 
day when he would convert Mahatma Gandhi to Islam. 

Khilafat Committee’s Creed. 

Maulana MAHOMKD ALI movMi the first resolution which runs as 
follows : 

This conference n'sclves that ilie following shall be the creed of the Central Khilafat 
Committee :— 

(а) rUore shall be formed one great Khilafat Central organisation. 

(б) It shall make all rffurts for the fre<^i<lm oC Ziiriat-ul-Arab and for the betterment of 
the Uediaz and holy cities and the iucrcKluciiim of nifornis in those places according to 
cii'Cuiusraitces. 

(c) It shall strugg:,! for the aitaiument i,t Swaraj iu India. 

(til It Shalt nlway. si rive to safi'goard the religious, rducational, social, economical and 
political interests of Imiiau IKusalin;rns hiiiI to reform aud organise them, 

Maulttiia Mahomed Ali, in nioving the resolution, referred to certain 
Hindu celobritios who were creating new Indian histories which refleoted 
adversely on the past Muslim miors. The allegations contained iu these 
histories, ho said, stood self-ouudnmued as the Muslim empires existed for 
over six hundred years. The Muslims wore the advocates of Indian Swaraj, 
and not of the Afghan rule in India as was alleged by the Hindus. He 
deplored the diBorgamsed state of the Muslims and appealed for men and 
money with a right to kick out those workers who misappropriated their - 
funds, 

Maulana Hussain AHMAD KHAN alluded to the Hindu activities for 
creating an alliance with foreign curamunitios like the Budhists, inviting 
the Mahar^a of Nepal to preside over the Hindu Mahasabha and such 
other deeds the like of which was not attempted by ihe Muslims. 

Md. Saddique of Kadian also supported the resolution which on 
being put to the vote was carried, one delegate dissenting. 

Communal Disaensiona. 

Maulana Zafarvd MIILLIOK proposed the following resolution —: 

Tlic Speoial Hi'ssiou of tbe Khilafat Confuronce, having roganl to and aftnr oonsider 
iiig till! existing stain of affairs that has hoeu created hy ilisscusions aud disturbances and 
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by tbe inorewing frietioiui between Hindus and Mussatmans and having regard to the 
fact that not much action has so far bi«u taken that could (int a stop to these disturbanoea 
or check them effectively and bring the prevailing state of a&irs under cumplete control, 
considers that wherever it might be necessary to ssfugnard the interests, life and property 
of Indian Uuslims, all action should be taken that may be found necessary to meet local 
conditions. The conference, therefore, <lirects all Khilafat Committees as follows: 
Wherever there may be a possibility of tension between fiiiulus and Muslims or wherever 
a disturbance has actually taken place owing to communal feelings, the Khilafat Com* 
mittee sbonld do all to get the matter setttied amicably, corapuse the differences, remove 
the tension and achieve an honourable compromise between the parties through prominent 
Hindu and HusHm leaders of the province. 

If the efforts at compromise fail the Khilafat Comraitlcit should do all to protect the 
political, social, economical and religious rights of the Muslims and render every moral 
and material support to the Moslems whose rights, interests, lives and property might 
have been endangeied or suffered owing to Oitmiunual dissciisiuiis or disiurbaiious. 

Everywhere before any disturbance has occurred, for the purpose of self-defence 
and in order to protect the Muslims and maiutain peace volunu'eis of the Khilafat 
Corps should, under responsible workers and having full regard to . the principles of the 
Khilafat Committee, be poesent at tiie places of tlie distnrbance to render all possible 
help and service. 

Whenever innocent MaUomedans liave to be protected from the grip of the law 
court and tyranny of police the local Khilafat Committee should, after keeping in view 
their creed of non-co-operation take all necessary and urgent defensive action. 

Every Ehitafat Committee, wiiicb has to remove communal dissensions or protect 
the Muslims during or after the disturbaiicts, should be authorised to raise special funds 
and spend the necessary amounts from their general fnmh The committee may also 
require and get further aid, if necessary, from the Provincial and Central Khilafat 
Committees. 

All Provineial Oommittees shall have to see that their subordinate committees aet 
with full vigour upon the directions of this Conference, and whenever men, money or 
advice was needed the Provincial Committees should render every possible help. 

In the course of his speech Maulaua Mulliok pointed out that the 
resolution was essentially a defensive measure in case communal distur¬ 
bances occurred. He however, still hoped (hat unity oould be effected 
with their Hindu brethren. 

Uproarious Scenes. 

At this stage a number of voices shouted against the speaker’s using 
the word “brethren” for the Hindus. Uproarious scenes followed, a 
number of delegates standing up and demanding the withdrawal of the 
objectionable word. Some of (hem suggested that the Quran should be 
consulted on the subject. Calm was however, restored, but not until 
fervent appeals for tolerance by (ho President and Maulaua Sbaukat All 
were made. 

Concluding tbe speaker emphasised that the resolution aimed at peaceful 
negotiations on honourable terms with the Hindus, but if their feelings 
were not reciprocated by the Hindus they knew their duty to Islam. 

Maulana Mazhuruddin Ehwaja Hassan Nizami and some others sup¬ 
ported the resolution while Mr. Surajuddin opposed it. The resolution 
being put to the vote was carried, only four voting against it. The Con¬ 
ference then adjourned. 

DELHI--9TH MAY 1926. 

Sangathan Movement Condemend. 

Four resolutions were passed at the resumed session of the Conference 
n the next morning. After recitations of poems, specially composed for the 
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occasion exhorting Muslims to organise and sacrifice themselves for their relr 
gion* Mr. Mohammad SHAFl proposed a resolution condemning responsible 
members oi the Hindu Mahasabba for their Sangathan activities] which he 
characterised as a wrong and short-sighted policy, prejudicial to the prosperity 
and liberation of the country, and exhorting the Muslims to keep their feel¬ 
ings carefully under control and spend all their energies on the constructive 
programme of purification, improvement and strengthening of their com¬ 
munity. The course of events in the country, said Mr, Sbafi were gradually 
leading them to a crisis. The situation, he emphasised, was serious and requir¬ 
ed a speedy settlement. As before, the two communities were to live in India 
indefinitely. They could not afford to bo always up in arms against each 
other. These inter-communal tumults were not only extremely injurious to 
the participants themselves but also stood in the way of attainment of self- 
government. 

Maulana SHAUKAT ALl, supporting the resolution, eulogised the Khila- 
fatists for furthering the national cause, inspite of the Hindus. England, said 
the .Maulana, had misled the Hindus from national activities to inter-commu¬ 
nal strife and aggression. He advised the .Mussalman's not to commit the 
same blunder. Doth the communities should try to live in a state of friend¬ 
ship towards each other. If the Hindus or any other community attacked the 
Muslims, he would always advise them to pay back in the like manner. 

Mr. SURAJUDDIN opposed the resolution, as he was against the 
Khilafat organisation undertaking such programme which he said, should 
be left to other bodiaa The resolution was eventually carried by an over¬ 
whelming minority. 

Economy in Expenditure. 

Maulana Mohammed ABF AN next moved a resolution requesting Mus¬ 
lims to give up all unneoessary expenditure at times of festivities and funerals. 
He pointed out how the Muslims in Itidia were handicapped, chief off them 
being their poverty and lack uf organisation. This resolution, too, was oar' 
ried unanimously. 


Other Resolutions. 

Maulana Abnbakkar moved tho third resolution exhorting Muslims to 
perform regular prayers in congrogatious live times a day. Khawqja Hassan 
Nizami vehemently supported the resolution, which was carried. 

The last resolution appealed to the Muslims to keep iutoct their religious 
interests, to bring about necessary i-efornis among themselves and to extend 
mutual toleration and avoid calling others “ Kaffirs " on trifling differences. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet again in the evening when the oon- 
ference oouoluded aiter the adoption oi resolutions sympathising with the 
Mussalman victims in the Pauipat riots, condemning the auti-Moslem 
literature, defining the Khilafat policy towards the attainment oi Swaraj and 
appointing a committee to formulate the rights and claims oi the M^ems 
and put them forward before tho country. 



The Central Sikh League 

LAHORE—3RD APRIL 1926. 

Hefore a gathering of about 4.000 visitors and delegates, the fifth 
session of the Central Sikh League was opened on the 3rd April at the 
Bradlaugb Hall, Lahore amidst scenes of enthusiasm and repeated shouts 
of "Sat Sri Akal,*' 

Besides the prominent Sikh leaders there were present well-known 
Congressmen, including Lala Lajpat Rai, Lala Dun chand. Dr. Satyapal 
and a few Mussalmans. ihe Hall was proiusely decorated. There was 
a life-size portrair of the ex-Maharaja of Nabha with his children. 

After the Chairm-sn of tlic Uec» ption Committee's speech was over. 
Baba Giirdit Singh of Komagata Maru fame, read his Presidential address 
in Gurmukhi; and it was received with applause from all parts of the Hall. 

The Presidential Address. 

Baba GURDIT SINGH, in his address, said that they would not be able 
to work the Gurdwara Act unless tl.e Akali prisoners were released uncon¬ 
ditionally. He rcierretl to the deaths of C. K. Das.s and Sir Surendranatb 
Banerjce, and urged the Government to recognise the rights of Sikhs in 
the Punjab consistently with their political status and martial importance, 
and condemned communil representation, characterising it as the direct 
cause of the I anzeera and Sliudht movements. 

He emphasised the importance of unity of all communities in India, 
and characterised the Reformed Councils as impotent giving no real power 
to the representatives of the peoph-. Me then referred to the recent 
Babbar Akali Conspiracy Cases, and expiessed bis sympathy, with those 
executed or imprisoned, and siigge-ted the ruM og of a fund of Rs. i) lakhs 
for the maintenance of tlieir families and of those of other Akah prisoners. 
He thought that the Bnbbar Akalis were patriots, and bad suflered for 
love of country and ap|)ealed to the audience to generously subscribe 
towards the fund. He said that the Sikhs were soldiers in the battle for 
India’s freedom. Tbe attaioni 'nt of Swaraj would be an impossibility if 
Hindus, Mussalmans, Sikhs and Chri.stians did not join together and express 
their sympathy towards their brethren, who had courage to suffer for tbe 
cause of tbe country. 

He made a feeling reference to tbe sacrificc-s made by tbe Akalis for the 
Gurdwara Refoim Movement, and thanked th-. press .ind publicists tiirough- 
out India for their continued support aod sympathy with the Sikhs. 

Referring to the abdication of tlic ex-Maharaja of Nabha aod tbe 
consequent agitation amongst the Sikhs, Baba Gurdit Singh said that they 
would not rest content until the ^'aharaia was restored to the Gadi, as be 
thought his only fault was love of the Sikhs, tbe Pantb, and the Motherland. 
He said that the Sikhs bad set an example of true Satyagaiaba to all 
other communities. While enjoining upon his community to continue tbe 
policy of non-violence, be exhorted them to gird up their loins and press 
forward to tbe two-fold goal of religious freedom, aod freedom for tbe 
motherland. 

Alter the Presidential Address the Subjects Committee was elected, which 
sat in the evening to dicuss the draft resolutions. The League then adjourned. 
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PROCEED.NGS AND RESOLUTIONS 
LAHORB~4.TH APRIL 1926. 

Resolutions Passed. 

The Central Sikh League met again the next day in open session to 
discuss the resolutions adopted by the Subjects Committee last night. The 
attendance oi delegates and visitors was large 

Condolence Resolu ion. 

The first two resolutions were put from the Chair and were carried 
unanimously. One referred to the loss the country sustained by the death 
of Deshabandhu Das and Surendranath Benerjee. 

The Babbar Akali Prisoners 

The other, while completely dissociating the League from violence» 
viewed with horror the punishment meted to the Babbar Akalis, and ex* 
pressed heart*feU sympathy with the families of those who bad been executed 
or imprisoned in couneciion with the Babbar Akali ca«e. 

There was some opposition to this resolution from a section of the 
audience, who said that the resolution, being coutioversial. ought noi to 
have been pnt from the Chair, but eventually the objection was withdrawn, 
and the resolution adopted. 

Communal Representation Condemned 

The third resolution, which was moved by Sardar Singh, ran as 
follows :—That the Sikh League strongly condemns the principle of com* 
munal representation after their experience oi it during the last six years of 
Reforms. That the Sikhs are of decided opinion that communal represen¬ 
tation has proved quite inefiective in safeguarding the interests of the S kb 
minority in the Punjab, (b) That, instead of allaying the tension, the 
introduction of communal representation in the elected bodies and in the 
Services, has most deplorably embittered the teelings between the various 
communities inhabiting the Punjab, (c) That the Sikh League strongly 
appeals to other communities to give up communal repre entatiou in the 
best intere^^ts ot the country." 

The resolution which was debaied lor over two hours was carried by 
an overwhelming inajoiicy, after an amendment hud been moved and re¬ 
jected. The anienument demanded that, so long as the principle of communat 
representation existed in the Indian Constitution, representation should be 
conceded to tne Sikhs in the vaiious legislatures and local bodies, on tue 
same basis as m the case of the Mussalman minority in other provinces and 
Anglo-Indians in Bengal. 

The League then adjourned to meet again in the evening when after 
three and halt hours’ further discussiou of the resolutioos, the League 
concluded its sessions and the delegates and visitors dispersed amidst great 
enthusiasm. 

The Coming Elections 

When the League met in the evening a number of important resolu¬ 
tioos were passed, there being little difference of opinion amongst the 
delegates. The following are some of the important resolutions passed :—The 
League ratified the resolution of the General Committee, passed in 1923, 
and furtber lesolved that the forthcoming elections fur the various legis¬ 
latures should be run in co-operation with the Indian National Congress. 
Ibe League called upon the Sikh Community to issue a clear mandate to 
the candidates to demand full responsible Government for India. The 
League regretted that there was no change lor the better in the attitude of 
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the Goveroment ia deaHng with political questions and opined that then 
could be no peace between the p^ple and the Government unless full 
responsible Government was introduced. 

To compel the Government to yield to the National demand for full 
responsib'e Governmenti the League strongly recommended village organic 
sation, use of Khaddar. promotion of inter-communal unity, national 
educatioa and arbitration in private disputes and boycott of titles and 
intoxicants. 

Release of Gurdwara Prisoners Demanded 

The League while admiring Sirdar Khaddar Singh and other Gurdwara 
prisoners for not giving any under-taking to the Government to secure 
their release, strongly condemned the attitude of the Government in not 
releasing the remaining Gurdwara prisoners unconditionally, when the Gurd¬ 
wara Act had been passed and the S G. P. C. had begun to work it. 

Re-'olutions were also adopted appreciating the sacrifices of the persons 
sent to jail in 1914 sympathising with their families and strongly condemn¬ 
ing the repressive policy persisted in by the Government during the last 
five years. 

S. African Issue 

The ceague whole-heartedly supported the position taken up by the 
Indians in South Africa, and strongly condemned the unjust and inhuman 
laws proposed to be enacted in that country, and regretted that the Govern¬ 
ment of India bad not done all that lay in its power to bring to tlieit senses 
the White settlers. 

The Nabha Abdication 

Resolutions were passed regarding the Nabha question, holding that 
the Maharaja's abdication was not voluntary, and condemning the Govern¬ 
ment of India for not taking steps in the right direction to undo the great 
injustice done to a popular Prince, and sympathising with all the Nabha 
State subjects who bad sufiered for the sake of the Mabai'aja, and with the 
Maharaja and his family in his present tribulation and expressing anxiety 
at the proposal to remove the Tikka Saheb from His Highness, and 
severely criticising the action of the present Nabha administration in reck¬ 
lessly selling and auctioning His Highness' property inside and outside the 
State. 

Baba Guidit Singh gladly consented to personally convey the Nabha 
resolutions to the Maharaja at Dehra Dun. 

Prisident's Closing Remarks 

In closing the session. Baba Saheb exhorted the Sikhs to continue to 
agitate for the triumph of the just cause of their community and country 
in co-operation with the other communities. He warned the Government 
against the reqnlts of losing the goodwill of subjects by continued flouting 
of popular wishes and demands. Such indiSerencu ou the part of the Govern- 
meot he said, brought barm equally to the Goveinmeot and the governed. 



The Bengal Provincial Conference 

KRISHNAGAR-22ND & 2 3RD MAY 1926. 

The Besaion of the Bengal Prorineiid Conference at Krishnagar oom- 
menoed on Saturday the 22nd May at 2-30 p.m. The proceedings in the 
open conference, as well as in the Suhjocts Committee meetings were marked 
by animation throughout and uproarious scenes at times gave expression to 
the high tension of feeling. For days before the conference met it was 
known throughout Bengal that the only issue before the conference would 
be the Hindu-Moslom Pact adopted by the Serajgunge session of the 
conference three years ago at the instance of the late Deshbandhu C. Eh Oas. 
Notice of resolntions to rescind the Pact h>ul been given by many delegates, 
among whom were some (irominent >Swara.iists. As the delegates arrived 
and views ware exchanged it was found that overwhelming majority of 
them were in favour of rescinding the Pact. The leaders of the Swarigya 
Party, feeling that the situation was hopelessly against them, were busy 
devising means to shelve the issue. Fortune favoured them. The issue 
was complicated by the conduct of the President himself (who by the 
way was a pro-pactist and expressed himself so in the Presidential speech). 
The President had in his speech made some uncharitable and unwarranted 
insinuations agidnst certain Congress workers, describing them as “ marked 
people’’and advising them to withdraw from the Congress organisations. 
He had also made serious reflections on persons whom he described as the 
party of violence, imputing to them cowardliness, dishonesty and worst 
vices. These expressions of opinion, as soon as they came to be known on 
the ove of the conference provoked a groat outburst of feeling and for 
the moment the Pact issue was side-tracked. 

The President began to read out his speech and was beard with atten* 
tioii. Curiosity rose to the highest pitch as to what would happen when 
he should reaob the offending portion of his speech. It had been passed 
from mouth to mouth that a protest would immediately be made and a> 
large number delegates would leave the Hall. The President, however, 
stopped short as he reached the paragraph and addressing the House said 
that it had been reported to him that many of the delegates did not like 
the views he had expressed in the para he should read now. If it was so, 
he would leave it out of his speech. “ Yes; yes, we object ”—came the 
reply from all parts of the House. “ Well then, I leave it out.” *' Apologise 
— shouted some and a confusion ensued. The President was heard making 
the remark that since the delegates did not want him, he would leave the 
Conference. So saying he left the rostrum. Pandemonium reigned in 
the Hall for some time till Mrs. Barojini Naidu rose from her seat and 
immediately there was hushed silence to hear her. “ Shall I ask the 
President in your name to come back”—she concluded after a fine short 
speech. “Yes, yes”—the reply went forth. Mrs. Naidu stepped down 
and a minute or two afterwards Mr. Sasmal was seen again on the rostraoi 
and was greeted with thunderous applause. 

53 
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The speech was a long one covering S4 closely printed foolscap pages. 
Many of the delegates began to leave the Hall among them being the 
oppositionists. The latter were absent when Mr. Sasmal read certain other 
portions of the speech to which objection was raised at the meeting of the 
Sabiects Committee next morning. It was half past five when he finished 
reading hit speech which had taken full three hours. 


The Subjects Committee Meetin g—2 2nd May. 

The first meeting of the Subjects Contmittee to consider the resolutions 
that would be placed before the Conference began at 7 p.m.i on Saturday 
the 22nd May. The Pact was virtually the one subject that was discussed 
and debated with considerable animation. The division was taken at about 
midnight. Votes were counted twice. The President deoiared on the 
second time that the House wits equally divided. He gave his casting vote 
against the abrogation of the Pact, and refused to accede to the drmand 
for a poll amidst cries of “ shame, shame.’’ 


The Subjects Committee Meetin g—2 3rd May. 

The Subjects Committee met for the second time on Sunday the 
23rd May in the morning. Mr. Suresb Chandra Majumdar moved a 
resolution expresriug the opinion of the Bouse that the Congress organi* 
satious of Bengal are not in any way influenced or controlled by any party 
of violence and this Conference dissociates itself from the opinion of the 
President expressed in his speech and respectfully request the Beoepfion 
Committee to expunge the portion from the Presidential Address. Mr. 
Upeudra Nath Baneijee, Mr. Sham Sunder Chakravarty, .Mr. A. C. Baneijee 
and many others Kupported him. 

A point of o^er was raised as to whether such a motion could be 
brought forward before the House. The President without giving a ruling 
left the matter to be decided by the House which favoured a discussion. 

A general discussion followed and the motion was opposed by several 
Swarajists. At this stage Mrs. Naidu addressed the House and said that 
a greater partition of Bengal was being enacted before their very eyes as 
a rerult of which disunion and bitterness would prevail in Bengal and tarnish 
her fair name. 

Claiming to know more of the temperament of the Bengalees, Mr. 
Shamsundar Cbakravarti assured Mrs. Naidu that just as they unsettled 
the settled fact of Lord Morley iuspite of difference of opinion, so would 
they succeed this time too to bring aboui unity amongst themselves iuspite 
of temporary differences. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta moved as an amendment that this Conference 
dissociates itself from the opinion of the President expressed in oounoctiou 
with terrorist methods. 

Mr. A. G. Baneijee moved as an amendment to add “ and deprecates ” 
after the words “ dissooiates itself fruro." Mr. Sen Gupta accepted the amend* 
ment. The mover of the resolution also accepted the amendment. 

Mr. S. N. Biswas moved to delete the word “ deprecate.” Mr. B. N. 
Sasmal at this stage stated that if this motion was passed, he would treat it 
as a vote of no confidence in him and would resign the presidentship. 
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Mr. B. K. Laluri tried to persuade the President not to interpret the 
motion as a vote of censure. He said they had allowed their President bis 
rif^ht of freedom of expression and they claimed the same freedom for them* 
selves. 

After nearly two hours’ discussion the amendment to delete the word 
“ deprecate ” was put to vote and lost and the motion of Mr. Sen Gupta was 
carried by an ovei-wholining maiority. 

The President then vacated the chair. 

Mr. Dpeodra Nath Baneijee moved that Mr. Sasmal do take the chair . 
But somebody pointed out that the Subieots Committee could not> under the 
rules, elect its Chairman. An uproarious discussion followed. After the 
first excitement had subsided, .Mr. Hemanta Sarkar pointed out that under 
the rules the Subjects Committee could not elect a President which is the 
function of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. The meeting then 
dispersed. 


Meeting of the Delegates. 

dliere was some uncertainly whether in view of the resignation of the 
President, the Conference would meet at all. Some persons went about 
saying that the Coiiforencc would not meet. Eventually however it was 
decided that the delegates shnvdd meet at the panda! at the time appointed 
for the Conference to consider the situation. Accordingly the meeting began 
at 2-30 P.M. 

At the outset Mr. B. K. LAHlRi, the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, roitdo a statement. He stated that a certain resolution bai 
been adopted tt the morning’s mooting of the Subjects Committee which 
was treated l>y the Presidont as a vnte of no-confidence in him and be 
(President) thoreu\ioii said that he would not continue to preside over the 
proceedings of the Subjects Committe.) as well as of the Conference and 
that he had withdrawn from the meeting of the Subjects Committee. 
Thus a deadlock had been oroated and it was for the delegates to decide 
as to what should be done under the circumstances. He requested the House 
to elect a chairman for the time being for the purpose of discussing what 
should be done. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA was elected chairman. He said he saw Mr. 
Sasm.al after the morning incident and what be gathered from him was that 
Mr. Sasmal might come to the Gonforenco at their request to explain what 
happened in the Subjects Committee and if after bearing bis statement the 
delegates passed a resolution disapproving of the Subjeri» Committee’s deci¬ 
sion he might preside over the Conference. He invited definite suggestions 
in the shape of resolutions from delegates. 

The discussion was initiated by Sj. Mrinal Kanti BASU who moved the 
following resolution 

That this uiMting of the <leleg.atca ili'culrdly of opinion that It is the cinty of the 
I’l'csiiirnt to com« and preside over the Conferenett ami place before it for consideration 
any resolution or lesolntions that may lutve passed by the fiabjeots Oommittee. That 
the Secretary of tlie ficceptinn Oommittee lio jinmediately send a message to the President 
with a copy of tlm above n^solution and reiiuest him on behalf of the delegates to come 
anti preside over the Oonferimcft. Ttiat this me-uing of the delegates adjouruB for half an 
hour to wait for th t arrival of the President. 
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In moving bit resolution Mr. Basu said that be bad seen tbe President 
immediately after tbe dissolution of tbe Subjects Committee meeting and bad 
pointed out to bim that be (tbe President) was not entitled to resign to tbe 
Subjects Committee and tbe Subjects Committee could not also accept bis 
resignation, that it was open to tbe delegates assembled in tbe Conference to 
T^ect tbe resolution passed by tbe Subjects Committee which tbe President 
bad considered as a mark of want of confidence in bim and that tbe Presi* 
dent should not deprive the delegates assembled in Conference an oppor¬ 
tunity to express their own opinion. Mr. Basu said that Mr. Sasma) bad 
refused to come inspite of the legal position thus explained to biro and had 
said that be would be satisfied if tbe delegates met informally and rejected 
the resolution of the Subjects Committee, in which case bo would coroo to 
preside over tbe Coiiferoiice. In regard to the suggestion that a vote of 
confidence in tbe Presidont should be passed by that meeting of the dele¬ 
gates, Mr. Basu said he was opposed to tbe idea, inasmuch as the delegates 
had no materials before them on which they could pass that vote, the 
proceedings of the Subjects Committee not being known to them. 

Two other resolutions were also moved for passing a vote of confidence 
in Mr. Sasroal ai d for proceeding with tbe election of a President of tbe 
Conference. A debate lasting several hours ensued. Several speakers con¬ 
tended that according to tbe Kules it was only the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee that could elect a President of the Conference in the place of 
the President-elect in case of emergency due to the illness or resignation of 
the latter or otherwise. The opponents of this view pointed out that tbe 
rule covered only the situation before the meeting of the Conference as tbe 
word “ President-elect ” in the lule shows. There was nothing in tbe rule 
to cover the situation that has arisen due to the resignation of tbe Presi¬ 
dent who had alieady presided for one day and was not therefore “ President¬ 
elect.” Mr. J. Chaudhury, liar-at-lAW, strongly supported this view. 

All appeal was made to the Chairman, .Mr. Ben Gupta, to decide on the 
point. He refused to take the responsibility but allowed speaker after 
speaker to harangue the House. He omitted also to put tbe resolutions 
moved to tbe vote. Mr. Amareiidra Nath Cbaltorjee said that tbe manner in 
which tbe proceedings were being conduoted would suggest only one conclu¬ 
sion, namely, that tbe object was to shelve the issue about tbe Pact. Mr. Son 
Gupta paid no beed to tbe suggestion. It was now clear that obstructionist 
tactics were being adopted by those who wanted to retain tbe Pact After 
several hours of desultory discussion as a Mabomedan gentleman under cover 
of speech-making was talking at random and making gesticulations, Mr. Sen 
Gupta suddenly dissolved the meeting saying that it was disorderly. 


Mr. J. Chaudhury Elected President. 

Several Swanyists and pro-paotists headed by Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta then 
left tbe place, but the major section of the House contuiued tbe meeting with 
Mr. J. Chaudhury as President and declared the meeting to be tbe Con¬ 
ference. 

The Conference passed resolutions of oondolenoe on tbe deaths of Desh- 
baiidbu Cbittarapjau ftas, Sir Surondra Hath Baneijee, Bai Yatiudra Nath 
Chaudhury, and Mahariya of Natore. 
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The seoond resolulaon was passed by the Conferenoe with three dis* 
sentieuts aijd rau thus:— 

TliiB Coutercnce while deploring oommunsl difiercnces that have broken oni- in 
difierent partH of the country ie of opinion that Bwam] is impoeeible unless unity between 
Hindus and Uosleius is established and boUi forgetting commnnalism work together ins¬ 
pired by Nationalism. Therefore tlie Conference rescinds the Bengal Pact entered inlo at 
Hcrajguui as it is uf opinion that that pact is based on commuualism. With a view to 
bring about belter understanding htaweun the two communities this Conference requests 
the B. P, C, C,, to form a cummitice consisting of Himlus and Mussalmans fur tlic purpose 
of touring about in the mofussiis to re-establish good-will and amity. 

The last resolution passed by the Conference ran as follows 
This Coiifrreiicc is di:cidedly of opinion tiiat Oongnrss organisations of Bengal are 
not in any way influenced by any party of violence in Bengal. Then-fore this Confer¬ 
ence dissociates itself from and deprecates the opinion expressed by the President 
(Mr. Basmai) in Ids aiidress begiuniug with “ tliuse who believe in violence ought to 
keep aloof from tlie organisation, Tliosc who have become notorious for any reason 
should also keep aloof from thu Congress aiiif above all the t'ungress must bo weeded of 
those who have entered it in order to destroy it by treachery,” 

The Conference then adijoumed ‘ since die.’ 


Mr. Sen Gupta’s Statement. 

Subsequently Mr. J. M. Sen Guptu, the I’i'oeideiit of the Bengal Provin¬ 
cial Congress Oomraittee, issued tho following statement to the Associated 
Press;— 

Having regard to the fact that tho session of the Bengal Provincial 
Ckiiiforeitce hold at Krishuugar uiidor the presidency of Sj. B, N. Sasmal 
could not finish its deliberations I eousidcr it my duty to mako a statement 
for the iiiformatioii of tho publie and the memliors of tho Congress. It is 
a matter of regret tliat Sj. Sasmal nsod eortuin expressions in his presi* 
deiitial address whioh appeared to a large mnnber of delegates to cast au 
unwarranted asporsiuii on certain members of the Congress, One of these 
passages was deletetl by the President while reading bis speech. The 
proceedings of the Subjects Committee are ordinarily private but as I find 
that reports of wbat is supposed to have happened at the Sabjnets Com* 
mittoe meeting at Rriefansgar have already appeared in the Press, 1 am 
obliged to refer in brief to some parts of the proceedings 

On Sunday morning at the Committee meeting, the President was 
requested to delete another passage from his speech but he found himself 
uuablu to comply with the request. Thereupon a resolution dissociating 
themselves from and depreoating the sentiments expressed by the President 
in that passage was passed by a large majority of the members present 
although the President had made it clear that he would regard thn 
passing of it as a vote of censure on him. The President resigned his 
oflico and left the meeriug and did not subsequently take any _ further part 
in the proceedings. As no meeting of the Bengal Provincial Conferenoe 
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«oitld be bdd iHtboat a Prerident a neeting of Nie ddegetee wee held to 
the Afternoon of Sondey over whieh I wee elected obefniiAn to eonrider 
whet ehonld be done in the (droomatencee. After a reaolatioD reoommeniMng 
Adyoominentot tiie BengAl ProvinoiAl Conference *eine die’ had ^n negi^Ted 
the meeting proceeded to eoncider the severAl weye by which they oohM 
hold the section under a proper and coustitational presidetit. Several 
proposals, the aobstanoe of which u noted below, were discussed at the 
mei^ng: — 

1. That a vote of oonddeitoe should be passed hg the ddegates and 
Sj. Sasmal should be requested to come beck and preside. 

S. That a new President should he immediately deoted hg the dele* 
gates present. 

S. That the question of the fre^ election of a president should aooor*’ 
ding to a rule of the Bengal Proviooial Conference be referred to the Benga* 
ProvineiAl Congress Committee (or final decision. 

4. That since the Bengal Provincial Conference had no knowledge 
of what had happened at the Snlijeots Committee, the President shotodd he 
requested to come and preside over the Conference. 

5. That the resolution pamed In the Subjeots Committee coiteerning 
the Presideiit should be placed before tiie delegates’ meeting and a vote 
taken thereon. 

A few other similar proposals were also discussed. 

As the discussion proceeded the meeting became so upraarious and 
nnooncroUabie and feeling ran so high that after repeated appe^ for order 
I bad no other alternative but to dissolve tiie meeting. Ho one in the 
riroumstanees questioned the propriety of my action at that time. 

At a later stage, after the meeting Imd dispersed and most of the 
delegat<*s had left. I understood that a meeting was held under the Chairman* 
fchip of Mr. J Ghowdhury. This meeting however had nothing to do with 
the Bengal Provincial Conference and the resolutions passed therein, if 
any, were unauthorised. 

Under the Rnles of the Bengal Provineiid Conference in case of 
emergency arising due to vaeanoy occurring Iqr reason of relation, death 
or otherwise in the post of tito Presidoiit of tiie Bengal Provin^l Conference, 
the matter should forthwith be referred to ^e ^ngsl Provindal dingreas 
Committeo whose dedsiou should be final. 

Tn view of the references in certain section of the Press as to the 
alleged " Decent Burial of the Bengal Pact at the Krishnagar ConferciHie ” 
I ought to say one word. This matter of pact wee brou^t before the Snljeets 
Committee on Saturday laat and the following resolntion was p a s s e d : — 

“ That having regard to the present state of feeling Ae Committee 
should not recommend any resolution on the Serajgnnge Htndn*Moilem 
Pact to the open Conferenee.” 

In oonolusion. I 'viKh to make it perfeiAly dear that after the dissolution 
«<{ the meeting ol the delegates over which I presided there were no prooee- 
dings of the Bengal Provinoial Conference hold at Krishnsgsr on Sunday, 
the 3Srd May and any resolution passed at any meeting subsequent to the 
<!‘xs lution oi the deiogatos, cannot l>o aoeeptod as the authoritative pro* 
tioancement of the Bcujpil Provindsl Conforaueo. 
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The Presidential Address. 

Mr. B. N. Sasmal, who presided, delivered a very lengthy speech in 
Bengali, in the oourse oi which he explained the moaning of Swarai as ho 
understood it We give below a very brief summary of his presidential 
address. First, he referred to the spiritual Swaraj, the attainment of which 
was not practicable. Political Swarai meant the acquisition of full inde¬ 
pendence for the people of India to protect the land from greedy eyes or 
farming intrusions. 

Ho next referred to the ways suggested for its attainment. Co-opera¬ 
tion would never lead to their goal. Sweet reasonableness and speech-mak¬ 
ing would never help them. Even Civil Disobedience would not lead to 
political freedom. Civil Disobedience would load to riot and oven to 
revolution. 

The only way to freedom, according to Mr. Sasmal, lay in what was 
commonly called revolution in its ideal way. By this he meant revolution 
without bloodshed or hatred. The addition of strength, moral, mentid and 
physical, that would come on as a matter of course incidental to the pre¬ 
paration for the revolution, would go to solve many a problem which would 
follow in the train of the revolution. This method was far more ooustruotive 
than other ways which were destructive. 

As for Responsible Govornment Mr. Stsmal said changes in the adminis¬ 
tration would be in no distant date a matter of compulsion rather than 
option. His reasons for making this statoincnt were biised on the situation 
created in the East. Considerations of the Soviet menace, the greed of 
Japan, and the Yellow Peril on the one hand, and the change of mentality 
among the eduoated people and awakening of the masses in India on the 
other, would force the Britishers to grant full self-governmont to this country, 
for that was the only moans for preserving the position of England in the 
liiast intact. 

As regards constructive work, the President suggested the establishment 
of schools and iMJIegos for imparting education on national lines and the 
improvement of health, removal of untouohability and elevation of the 
labouring classes. 

Touching the quostiun of the Congress aixl Council work, the President 
urged that until and unless their demands wore fully realised they should not 
agree to accept membership of the Counoil. 


The Communal Problem. 

He next referred to the recent riots and observed that, if the affair had 
not been exaggerated by Mussalmaus, it would probably have ended in an 
hour or two. Enumerating the causes of the riots the President said that 
the present administrative machinery was mainly responsible for all internal 
dissensions in the country. If the ^verument were in the hands of the 
people they could have already rooted out the causes of those disturbauoes 
by legislation, ^me self-seeking mischief-makers were on the watch for an 
opportunity to cause quarrels between Hindus and Moslems. This event 
presented itself to them as a golden opportunity for fulfilling their nefarious 
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end. He suggeated that the eleotioneering activity of the people had maoh 
to do nrith these riots. Had there been no talk of Ministerships before the 
submission of the report of the Royal Oommission, he was emphatically of 
opinion that the things which had happened and were happening would never 
have taken place. 

In oouclusion the President said :— 

From this very moment should go forth earnest appeals to all parts 
of the country for stopping for ever the barbarous practice of the exchanging 
of the names * Miecha ’ and * Kafir ’ by Hindus and Moslems respectively. 
For this noble purpose books should i>o written by able writers which should 
bn distributed broadcast free of charge so that they can reach every hearth 
and home. Some compromise between Hindus and Mahomedans with refer* 
piice to the Services should also he made for the present. I humbly beseech 
leaders of both the communities and the press to avoid unpleasant truths at 
this critical time of the nation’s life. They would perhaps agree to tolerate 
til some extent the evils of to-day for the sake of future good. None of the 
communities will be able to advance steadily on the way of nation-building 
iinless we impress on the mind of one and all in this country this notorious 
fact that the administrative machinery, above all. is the fonntain-he.ad of all 
communal dissensions. 



The Gjmmonwealth of India Bill 

The Karachi Conference. 

Over 330 delegatt's and aa many visitors were present on the t4tb 
February at the Commonwealth of India Bill Conference at Karachi over 
which Dr. Besaot presided. Delegates, l>elongiag to difierent political 
parties, attended and they came from all important centres in Sirdh» 
Among the visitors was Sir M, VUveswariah. 


Mr. Viahindaa’a Welcome Address. 

Mr. Harchandrai V 1 SI 11 ND.\S, as Chairman of the Reception Committee 
welcomed Or, Besant to the conference In terms of warm praise. He 
observed that the Home Rule League and iti propaganda, start d by her, 
created a political consciousness in the people and instilled in them ideals 
of sel(*respect and independence. The people in Rngl-ind constantly asked. 
What did India want ? The Commonwealth of India Bill furnished a reply 
in clear and precise languaee. The Right Hon'ble V. S. Sri ivasa Sastri and 
several em-nent met hid worked in the Nat’onai Convention, and the Bill 
must be considered as having the support of the best bralui in the country. 
It had al.o the support, he declared, of persons like Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
Moulana SUaukat Ai and Mr. Jajfikar. Though the report of Swaraj 
Sub-Committee of tne all Parties Conference was not considered by the 
whole conference, at leas' the Bill introduced in Parliament bore trace* 
of the report. He urged every lover of India to do his best to support 
the latest efiort of Dr. Besant for the deliverance oi India. 

After pointing out some of the important features of the Bill, which 
commended as specially noteworthy, such as the preamble, the aboUtioa 
of the li dia Office, the revival of the ancient village system and the systens 
of graded franchise, Mr. Visbiodas concluded: “All that remains for 
me to add is that, whatever fate may be in store for the Bill at the banda 
of the present Conservative Ministry in England, Dr. Besant is entitted, 
to the lasting gratitude of India for the years of silent, patient labour 
which she and her colleagues have bestowed upon drawing up this, the 
first charter of india’s liberty. As to our attitude towards the BUI, 1 cannot 
do better than quote tbe words of that noble son of India, the late Dr. 
Subramanya Iyer: “ Simple reason and commonsense demand of such and 
everyone of us to ensure aU the support poesible to that latest and most 
promising outcome of her arduous labours, tbe preparation of a Constitu* 
tion for ^option by tbe British Parliament.’* 

Dr. BESANT on rising was greeted with prolonged applause. She 
spoke for more than one hour. She referred at the outset, to tbe curious 
manner adopted by tbe hostile critics of tbe Bill. At first it was called 
Besant’s BUI, and tbe Calcutta “Statesman** gave its authorship to 
Sir Henry Slessor, Solicitor General of tbe late labour Cabinet. He was 
undoubtedly the best man for drafting Parliamentary legislation; but as 
a matter of fact, tbe changes made by him in the draft submitted from 

B4 
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India were very few. and did not touch either the principles of the Bill 
or the intportant details, expect in one matter however, regarding Defence, 
Kefusal to accept the modification would have meant wrecking the Bill: 
tint except tor that, the Bill provided that changes in the Constitution 
conld be made in India without further teference to Westminster. Mr. 
Slessor called it an admirable Bill, and would have willingly backed it 
up in Parliament. 

Keierring to Mr. Harchandrai's remark, that it was a step on the 
road, she oosetved that it was a step which took the whole road, for it 
made India absolutely free in her own land, in one respect the Bill went 
further than Dominion Status, for no provision bad been made for the 
power of veto or reservation foi the Crown ovn legislat e n. She delended 
it on the griuud that India could not trust Engiai d to use such a power, 
which DO doubt existed in the Dominions, with lairness, and in.-ninced 
the case of South Africa, whose Anti-Asiatic legislation was being peimittcd 
on the plea that it was a Seli-Govirning dominion ami interference was 
impossible. If India were a Uominiou, tri e would have penaiistd the 
American residents in the country, as Indian residents weie by the decis on 
ol the American Supreme Court. 

Dr. Besunt asked the Conference to realise bow complete the Bill was 
in giving freedom snort of independence. She had never questioned India's 
right to independence. In Uugland she had declared that the piice of India's 
loyalty to Umpiie was freedom. But England and India together, would 
assure peace between the White and Cc.loured races, and safeguard the 
future of the world's Civilisation, She denied that it was her Bill, though 
she bad a share in it. it would be folly to throw away the years of labour 
spent in drafting it. it was the first time a Bill for freedom for India 
bad been Introduced in Parliament, and it bad been official.y adopted by 
a pany, which was in opposition and would form the next Government. 

Alter detailed reference to local government which was, in her opinion, 
the Bill's most important feature, Di. Besant proceeded to outline the 
couise of acUon which the Conference should carefully consider it the B ll 
was rejected by Parliament, ^be tin ugbt it might come for discussion 
in the Lords, where it was sure of being rejected. She would appeal to 
tbe membeis oi tbe Legislature o lead the people in a nation-wide agination 
and also to reject budgets " li tbe Legislature were dissolved would you " 
Dr. Besant asked, "return tbe :anie men to the Coui cils ?“ Kefusal 
of supplies was a perltcily constitutional step and it was the onlv way 
of wiDD'ng freedom except by force. In tbe figbt before them only one 
end was possible, because no nation bad yet snuggled lor ireedom without 
ultimate victoiy. Sbe was visiting Amenta in tbe Autumn, anti hoped 
to place India's case befoie its public. Brita n was sensitive to American 
opinion. Tbe speaker might be away liom .ndia lor a tew mouths, but 
sbe would cany India in her heart, ami wh<re the heart vas lull lips 
would be able to apeak. 


Resolutions Passed. 

After her address, the following resolutions were adopted :— 

Tbe National Congress of 1914 having declared that, in the recons¬ 
truction following the War, India 8..ould be placed on a looting ul equality 
with the Self-Governing Dominion, this Commonwealth cl India Bill 
Conference accoids iis who'e-hearted support to tbe Bill, which embodies 
this.demand and urges on tbe people ol India to insist on its being made 
an Act of the Realm." 
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The resolution was moved by Mr. Pablajani, Deputy President of the 
Bombay Legislative Council, and seconded by Mr. Gopaldas and supported 
by Principal Sbahabi. 

The second resolution, moved by Mr. Jetbmal Parasram, expressed 
the profound gratitude of the Conference to the Labour Paity for its 
sympathy with India in he<- struggle for freedom, and particularly for 
Its official acceptance of tbu Commouwealth of India Bill. 

The third resolution thanked Major Graham Pole for bis sacrifies and 
strenuous work fur India and Mr. Sbivarao for his able presentation of 
India's case in England 

The last resolution was as follows: “ This conference tenders its most 
cordial thanks to Dr. Annie Besant for her devoted services in the cause of 
India's Ireeoom and assures her of its determination to carry on an unceasing 
propaganda in favour of the Bill until its passage into law." 

Alt the resolutions were unanimously adopt^. 


The Bombay Conference. 

Another Conference of the Commonwealth of India Bill met at Bombay 
oil ttie 7tb .May, with Mrs Naidu in the chair. There was a large attendahce. 
Among those present were Messrs. B. S. Kamat, Jayakar, D, G. Dalvi 
D, V Gokhaleand Bboyiatkar. 

Messages of Sympathy. 

A number of messages expressing sympathy with the principles of the 
Bill Were read including those irom Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. Mr. Hasan 
Imam, Sir C. P. Kamaswami iyer, Mr, Cbintamani, Pandit Hridaynatb 
Knnzru, Sit Harisiug Gour and otbeis. 

Mr. N. C. KELKAlt, Chairman uf the Kecepuon Committee, wished 
" Au hevoir" to Ur. Besant, and paid a tribute to her as the "only uidu» 
eutial and active advocate of ti.e cau e of .iidia in England." He welcomed 
the signs of reaction fiuin the aversion to loicign projiaganda that prevaiieu 
outing the days oi Nun>co>operatioa. 

Referring to the BII, he said it should not be looked down upon, 
because it took the form ot constitutiouai agitat'ou. Nune except a meie 
dreamer could hope lor au immediate accident which might give them 
Seli-Government without the agency ot Parliament, The Bill was, alter 
all, a token demand and they should welcome the Bill for two special 
leasons, firstly, because it gave a stunning reply to the objection that tbe 
demand of India for Seli-Government was a vague one, and secouuly, 
because the Bill opened up a vista of constructive thought in tbe wilder¬ 
ness oi non-co-operation through which they bad passed. 

Mrs. NAIUU, in the course ol her address, said that she presided over 
tbe Conference in her personal and private capacity. The Bill, in her 
opinion embodied tbe essence of the Indian demand and that was why sue 
supported it. She emphasised the necessity of international propaganda. 
Mis. Naidu drew pointed attention to Dr. Besant's speech at Ahm.edabad 
in which she had declared her willingness to compromise with Indians with 
regard to tbe details of the BUI. Mr. Naidu concluded by wishing *' Boa- 
voyage " to Dr. Besant, and appealed for support to tbe BiU. 
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Mr. B S. KAMAT moved a resoInHon according tbe vrhole-hearted 
support of tbe Conference to the BUI now before the Commons and urgin" 
upon Parliament the necessity of secnrinx its second reading as rapidly a« 
possible, so as to relieve the tension in India by securing to India, the 
Dominion Status she demanded. 

The resolution also requested that any .-imendments desired by organi¬ 
sations approving of the princiolea of tbe Bill be forwarded to the Amend¬ 
ments Committee of the National Federation. 

Mr. Kamat said that the Bill represented India's demand in many 
respeets. it made dear that India wanted a Representative and Parlia¬ 
mentary Government with fu I financial control. 

Mr. JAYAKAR, supporting, said tbe Bill dispensed with Dyarchy, whicii 
had been unanimously declared to be unworkabl.'. It provided for tb:.- 
abolition of communal representation gradually within five years. It went 
tr> the very root of the India • civilisd'ion, namely tbe villnge and aimed 
at revitalising it. He wished that the Congress had supported the Bill, 

Dr. Moonjee thought tbe Bi I would counteract the effects of isolation 
in which India had so long stood. 

After a few more bad spoken giving tkeir support to the Bill, Dr 
BESANl appealed to Britain to give India complete power within tbe country. 
She was sure that nothing could be relused by Kngland, if tbe same spirit 
was once again roused m India as was prevalent in igi ’ . She was going 
across ihe Atlantic in ord r to counteract the prop-iganda carried on by 
Lord Sydenham and others. Endland b id a heart which could be touched 
uo<l it would be her endeavour to touch it by her work in America and in 
J-ngland. 



